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| From THE FEARLIEST TIMES. | 
" Tix4, iT BECAME A ROMAN PROVINCE. | 


WILLIAM ROBERTSON, EQ 


KSEFAR af tus RECORDS OF $c SCOTLAND. 


Hail, Nature's utmoſt beaft, unrivalled Greees! = 


MM t faire reign / wwhere Sover ben 
: Pl Wes the fower » bemn tink, 
And laviſs dell that enius can inſpire! 
Gi . a race of men 
fs gods, by conſtious future times ador'd; 
In whom each virtue wore a ſmiling air, 
Each ſcience fbed der fe a frienilly light; 


_ * Each art was nature THOMSON. 
wt + Tis the Goddeſs of Liberty that ſpeaks. 2 
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To His RovaL Hicnnzss 
The PRINCE of WALES. 
Sn Ob 


'T is the Importance of the Subject 

of this Book, not the Merit. of the 
Compoſition, that emboldens me to lay 
It, with the moſt reſpe&tful Humility, at 
your RovyaL Hicnnesss feet 

The Hiſtory of Ancient Greece undoubt- 
edly deſerves a Princely Patronage. Of 
what Prince then may it with ſo much 
Propriety claim the Patronage as of 
your Royal Hicnness, born as You 
are to be the ſovereign of a People, 
who, by their Love of the Sciences and 
of the Fine Arts, but chiefly by their 
generous manly independent Spirit, bear 
a more ſtriking. Reſemblance to the 
ancient inhabitants of Greece, than any 
other People, fo far as I know, now on | 
Earth? . Þ 

' Your RovyaL Hillevs«s, too, 1s now 
at that Age, when the intereſting Scenes | 
Oſplayed - in this Hiſtory are apt - to 


make 
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make the moſt lively Impreſſion on the 
Mind. When therefore you ſhall con- 
template the immortal Heroes of Greece, 
ſacrificing their Paſſions to their Reaſon, 
prrfermp-the Suggeſtions of Honour in 
oppoſition to the Allurements of Plea- 
ſure, and courting Danger in the Service 
of their Country; their Patriotiſm, their 
Virtne, their Magnanimity, will awaken 
their Kindred-feelings in your Rovyar 
Hicnness's Breaſt, and inſpire You 
with the nobleſt Emulation. 


 _Trar your Rovar Hicnnzss's 
Life may be long, glorious, and HAPPY 
is the fervent Prayer of, 


SIR, 


Your Royar Hicnness's 
Moſt humble, 

| Moſt obedient, and 

| Moſt devoted Servant, 


WiLL. ROBERTSON: 
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NcienT GRretces ſeems to have been pe- 
culiarly choſen by Heaven as the ſcene on 

which mankind were deſtined'to diſplay, in the 
utmoſt perfetion, all the ſuperior faculties that 
diſtinguith them fo highly above the other ani- 
mals on this earth. For it 1s an incontrovert- 
ible fact, that, with the exception of a few ge- 
neral notions of ſome particular branches of 
knowledge derived to them from Egypt and 
the Eaſt, the ancient inhabitants of that coun- 
try not only invented, but carried to the higheſt 
pitch of improvement, almoſt all the ſciences 
and liberal arts. The moderns, indeed, have 
attained to many diſcoveries, which, for the 
moſt part, were to thoſe ancient Greeks un- 
known. But, on an accurate inveſtigation, we 
{ſhall perceive, that ſome of the moſt important 
of thoſe diſcoveries have been the refult of mere 
accident; that others have been produced ſolely 
by the repeated experience of many ages; and 
_ that the greater part of them are of ſuch a Na- 
ture, that the pure force of genius alone never 
could have found them out. 

In all the Polite Arts, however, which the 
Ancient Greeks appear either to have ſtadied or | 
practiſed; and in every matter of ſcience, with- 
out. exception, they are univerſally acknowled-. 
ged to have excelled. Hence their works in 

| 4: I. | the 


| produced by the ingenuity of man Of this 
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the more ſublime parts of philoſophy; in geo- 
metry ; in poetry, eloquence, and every other 
ſpecies of compoſition; in ſculprure; and in 
architecture; always have been, and 1n all pro- 
bability ever will be, the moſt perfe& models 


trurh the writings of Ariſtotle and Plato ; 
of Euclid; of Homer, Sophocles, and Euri- 
pides ; of Demoſthenes ; of Thucydides and 
Xenophon, together with the remains of Gre- 
cian ſculpture and architeCture ſtill to be ſeen, 
afford full and ſatisfactory evidence: And the 
moſt approved performances on the fame ſub- 
jets in modern times, are, generally ſpeak- 
ing, valuable in proportion to the acquain= 
tance of their authors with thoſe precious relics 
of antiquity. 

But the merit of this wonderful people, as 
philoſophers, fine writers, and artiſts, was, per- 
haps, their leaſt praiſe. If we view them in the 
more aarve and important ſtations of public 
life ; 1n the charaters of legiſlators, ſtateſmen, 
generals; we {hall find greater reaſon ſtill-to ad- 
mire their virtue and capacity. What other na- 
tion in the world can boaſt of ſuch legiflarors as 
Lycurgus and Solon; of ſuch ſtateſmen as Ari- 
ſtides, Themiſtocles, Pericles ; of ſuch generals 

as Cimon, Epaminondas, Apgeſilaus; not to men- 
tion a multitude beſides, juſtly celebrated for 
the ſame talents ? 

The country of Greece, though of leſs extent 
| than that of England, was inhabited by a great 
variety of different ſtates, perfetly independ- 
ent of one another, remarkably oppokite in "her 
; 1 manners 
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manners and diſpoſitions, but all -aQtuated by 
the moſt ardent ſpirit of valour and hberty. As 
thoſe ſtatcs were-pretty nearly of equal force, it 
became abſolutely neceſſary for them to be at- 
attentive to keep the balance of power properly 
poiſed, and to prevent any one ſtate from ac- 
quiring ſuch an increaſe of ſtrength as might en= 
able it to enſlave the reſt. We ſhall ſee, accor- 
dingly, that this was the grand object of all their 
wars and negociations ; that rhey put in practice, 
upon every occaſion, the wiſeſt and moſt refined 
policy, for preventing the too great aggrandiſe- 
ment of each other ; and that they never heſitated 
to ſacrifice friendſhip, reſentment, - and every 
other ſecondary conſideration, to what they ac- 
counted the higheſt of all concerns, 'the main= 
taining of the general independency of their 
Country. | | ; 
The ſame ſpirit of liberty enabled them to 
oppoſe the ambitious attempts of two of the - 
moſt powerful monarchs thar ever filled the Per- 
fan throne, Darius and Xerxes, with a bravery 
ſo romantically heroic, as to have no parallel 
in the hiſtorical annals of any other people, and 
which, were it not atteſted paſt all poffibility of 
doubt, almoſt exceeds the bounds of probability. 
But, not ſatisfied with defeating in Greece the 
utmoſt efforts -of thoſe Perſians ro ſubdue them, 
the Greeks, eager for revenge, reſolved to puſh 
their advantage, and to attack the invaders in 
their own dominions. This defign they carried 
into execution, firſt under Cimon, and after- 
wards under Agefilaus, beſides ſeveral interme- 
_ Cate attempts; and that with a ſucceſs that 
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Plainly ſhowed them capable, had they proceed- 

ed with unanimity and perſeverance, of effet- 
ing the grand revolution reſerved to '1immorta- 
Iize the name of Alexander, that of totally ſub- 
verting the Perſian empire. The Perſians find- 
_ Ing themſelves unable to vanquiſh the Greeks 
by open force, took a more effetual method to 
overcome them, in conſequence, as we are told, 

of the advice of Alcibiades, 6ne of the moſt ex- 
rtraordinary men that Greece ever produced. 

They ſtudiouſly fomented the natural jealouſy 
entertained by the ſtates of one another ; kepr 
them, by that means, in continual war ; and, 
In the mean time, artfully aſhſted them, as 
circumſtances required, with liberal ſupplies of 
money to work out their mutual deſtruction. 
But the Perſians were not deſtined to reap the 
fruits of their pernicious politics, which even= 
rually occaſioned their own ruin. For Philip 
king of Macedon, one of the diſtricts of Greece, 
profited by thoſe diſlenfions of the other Greeks 
ro make them ſubje&t to his authority ; and at 
laſt his ſon, the Great Alexander, in proſecution 
of the plan laid dowa by his father, ranged them 
under the Macedonian banners, ſubdued, with 
| their afliſtance, the powerful empire of Perſia, 
and marched viQorious from one corner of the 
vaſt continent of Aſia to the other. 

But as, on the one band, thoſe Greeks prac-. 
tiſed, in the greateſt perfection, every virtue, 
whether public or private; and carried to the 
higheſt degree of improvement of which, per- 
haps, they are capable, the powers of genius 
and underſtanding ; ; ſo, on the other hand, they 
> 2 gave 
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gave way, almoſt 3 in the ſame proportion, to e- 
very folly and vice, whether moral or political. 
Hence we {hall have an opportunity, in the per- 
uſal of their hiſtory, of contemplating the admi- 
rable effe&ts reſulting from the former courſe of 
life, and the miſerable conſequences inevitab] 
occaſioned by the latter ; a contraſt which, of all 
others, forms, if we miſtake not, the moſt cu- 
rious and inſtructive part of hiſtory. 

The Hiſtory of Ancient Greece likewiſe pre- 
ſents us more, perhaps, than that of any other 
nation, with the moſt lively picture of the ad- - 
vantages and diſadvantages ariſing from each of 
the various ſyſtems of government that have 
prevailed in the world, monarchy, ariſtocracy, 
democracy, with all the different modifications. 
and combinations of theſe, that the policy of 
mankind hath ever deviſed. 
| _ From all theſe conſiderations, it muſt be ap- 

parent, that whoever aſpires at ſuperior diſtinc- 
tion, either as a philoſopher or as a man of 
_ taſte, in a military or 1n a political capacity, 

can by no other means more effeftually accom-. 
_ pliſh his purpoſe than by a careful ſtudy of the 
Greek authors, by an attentive peruſal of their 
Hiſtory, and by a judicious application of the 
maxims there explained and enforced. | 

The former publications on this ſubjeR in 
the Engliſh language being - on a different ſcale, 
as well as on a different plan from the preſent, 
the Author 1s happily freed from the very di(- 
- agreeable taſk of attempting any compariſon. 

Mr Stanyan's Hiſtory of Ancient Greece, in 
two volumes ocFavo, ſtops at the death of Philip 
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| king of Macedon : and that publiſhed, likewiſe 
if two . volurfies efFevo, ſome monrhs afrer the 
| _ death of Dr Goldſmith, under the name of that 
1ngenious gentleman, comes down' only to the 
death of Alexander the Great. The detail of 
Grecian -Afﬀairs contained in Mr Rollin's An- | 
cient Hiſtory 1s ſtill more voluminous and more 
diftuſe, - be 33 | 


. Edinburgh, General Record-Office, } 
Fune 1786, 
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HE cantinentof Ancient Greece comprehended that 

" colintry which at preſent conſtitutes the ſouthern 
part of Turkey in Europe, It was bounded on the 
eaſt by the Zgean ſea, now called the Archipelago; on 
the ſouth by the Cretan ſea j on the weſt by the Ionian 
ſea, or Adriatic gulf; and on the north by Myria and 
Thrace. Its length, from north to ſouth; was about 
250 miles; and its breadth, at a medium, might be 
teckoned about 250 miles. It is ſituated nearly in the 
middle of the northern temperate zone; 

Greece may be properly diſtinguiſhed into ſix princi- 
pal diviſions. Of theſe the moſt northern was Mace- 
donia : immiediately ſouth of Macedonia lay Theſaly : 
Epirus ſtretched along the coaſt of the Iontan ſea, and 
was the moſt weſtern diviſion : Achaid, or Greece pro- 
per'y fo called, occupied the middle ſpace : and the 
moſt ſouthern diviſion was Peloponneſus, known at pre- 
ſent by the name of the Morea, which, as the ancient 
name imports; fotmed a peninſula, communicating with 
Achaia by the iſthmus of Corinth, a neck of land about 

fix miles broad : the T/ands made the ſixth diviſion. 

' The climate of Greece was peculiarly excellent. E- 

 qually exempted from the rigorous cold which afflits 
the inhabitants nearer to the poles, and from the ſultry 

heat by which thoſe within the torrid zone are op- 
prefled, it abounded with every influence propitious to 
the human tace. The air was ſweet, healthtul; and uni. 
formly temperate; invigorating without chilneſs, and 
loft without effeminacy. [2 

The ſoil correſponded with the climate. It produced, 
in extraordinary plenty, not only all the neccffaries, but 
likewiſe many of the luxurics of life, | 
— The mildnefs, purity, and happy temperature of this 
climate, muſt; without all queſtion, have had a power- | 
ful effe& upon thoſe who \ "4h there born and — : 
| n 
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In fa& no country on earth ever exhibited the human 
form adorned with ſuch exquiſite beauty, nor the human 


mind animated with feelings at once ſo juſt, ſo delicate, 
and ſo acute. 


| Geographical Deſeription of AncienT Grezce. | ; 


_ . Tax hiſtory of no people can be diſtinQy underſtood, 
unleſs the geography of their country be known. This 
obſervation applies to the hiſtory now under confidera- 
tion more ſtrongly perhaps than to the hiſtory of any 
other nation. For, the territory, of Greece having been 
parceled out among many ſeparate itates, their diſputes 
and their tranſa&tions with each other, as well as 7428 
various military expeditions, form,, without'a particular 
knowledge of the geography of the Connery a maſs of 
unintelligible confuſion. 

In another view likewiſe an- acquaintance with. the 
geography of ancient Greece is of ſingular utility.. It is, 
if we may ule the expreſhon, the key both to the Greek 
and to the Roman poets, whoſe works abound with con- 
ſtant alluſions to the rivers, the mountains, &c. of an- 
cient Greece, For theſe reaſons we here lay before 


the reader a particular but conciſe deſcription of that 
' country. 


GREECE, AS befor ſerved, was diſtin aitbed into 
_ fix principal diviſions, viz. Macedouls. Theflaly, Epirus, 


Achaia or Greece properly ſo called, Peloponneſus, and 
the Iſlands. 


The Romans diſtributed all the country into two pro- 
vinces,, Macedonia: and Achaiaz the former compre- 
hending Macedonia, Epirus, Theffaly ; the: latter, A- 
chaia, Peloponneſus, and the Iflands. In our deſcrip- 
tion we ſhall adopt the more ancient diviſion. 

MAcEtDoNia was bounded on the north by the 
Scardian mountains, by which it was ſeparated from I. 
lyrium and Mxzfia, and by the river Strymon, its boun- 
. dary with Thrace ;—on the eaſt, by the Zgean ſea or 
Archipelago ;—on the ſouth, by "hefſaly and Epirus ;— 
and on the welt, by the lonian ſea, or Adriatic gulf. 
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According to Pliny, it 'was more | otrR occupied by 
150 different tribes. 

'The moſt conſiderable rivers in Macedonia were A- 
liacmon, Erigon, Axius, Chabris, and Strymon,, which 
all diſcharge themſelves into the Archipelago; Panyaſus, 
Apſus, Laus which 'waſhes Apollonia, and Cclidnus on 
\ the confines of Epirus: Theſe rut into the Adriatic gulf.” 

"The: moſt noted mountain in Macedonia: was Athos, 
which ſtretches our into the Archipelago | in the form of 
a peninſula. ' 'Ihiqugh this mountain Xerxes, is faid to 
have ordered a ar” to be dug for the fleet with 
which he invaded Greece,—An inſtance of egregious 
folly, indeed! 

The [towns of chief note in Macedonia wete Dyrra- - 
chium; anciently Epidamnus, a maritime town on the 
Adriatic gulf ; Pella, on, the river Axius, famous for 
being. the place where, Philip, and his ſon Alezander 
the Great; drew their firit breath ; Theflalonica, whither 
Cicero was baniſhed. by the intrigues of the faQtious 
Clodius ; Stagira, on the river Strymon, in the neigh- 
bouthood of Mount Athos, famous by being the birth- 
place of the Prince of Philoſophers Ariſtotle, thence 
called the Stagirite ; Amphipolis, anciently pofſeſſed by 
an Athenian colony, and remarkable by the diſputes 
- Which it occaſioned between Philip and the Athenians.. 

'The diſtrict of Macedonia called Pieria; is celebrated 
in anciett fable as having been the birth. place of the 
Muſes; thence often denominated P:zriges. 

Trxs8aLy lies immediately ſouth of Macedonia, and 
north of Achaia, having the Archipelago on the eaſt, 
and Mount Pindus, which divides it from Epirus, on. 
the weſt. It was anciently famous for its excellent 
cavalry. 

Peneus was the ehief river in Theflaly. It runs be- 
tween the mountains ofla and Olympus; and mean- 
_ dring along in gentle windings through a country de- 
lightfully. variegated by groves and meadows, it forms 
the capital ornament of the delicious 

Vale of Tempe, deſcribed with rapture even by poets 

-. 2 whole 
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whoſe eyes were accuſtomed to the proſpe& of ſome of 
the fineſt countries in the world. [+ 
' The moſt noted mountains of Theflaly are Olympus, 
Pelium, and Offa, fo famous in fable by the war of the 
nts. | | | | 
S Bet ween Theſſaly and Phocis, at the bottom of Mount 
Oeta, lies the defile of Thermopyla, a paſs about go 
foot broad, which formed in a manner the portal of the 
fouthern diſtrias of Greece, and is on that account fre- 
quently mentioned in hiſtory. Bur it is chiefly renown- 
ed by the heroic ſtand made there againſt the Perſian 
army by Leonidas and his Spartans, | | 

Theflaly was more anciently accounted a diſtri of 
Macedonia, and was called Emonia. It was likewiſe 
ſucceſſively known by the names of Pelaſgicum, Hellas, 
Driopis, Argis, and Theffalia, derived from the names 
of different kings to whom it was ſubjea. At length 
the name of Theffaly prevailed. Homer calls the inhabi- 
rants of this country Myrmidones, Hellenes, Achei. 

It was divided among the following tribes; the Theſ- 
falians, the Eſtiote, the Pelaſgi, the Magneſfii, and the 
Phthiote. 1595 ib $2 Ke Bl 
The diſtri of the Theffalians contained the towns of 
Hypata, Soſthene, Cypera : That of the Eſtiotz, thoſe 
of Gomphi, Pheſtus, Tricca, and Etinium : That of 
the Pelaſgi, Pytheum and Atrax : That of the Magneſii, 
Jolcus, Herminium, Caſtanea, Melibcea, and Methone, 
at the fiege of which King Philip loſt one of his cyes : 
That of the Phthiotez, Phthia, where Achilles was born, 
Theſſalian Thebes, Echinus, Larifla, Demetrias, where 
the Macedonian kings for ſome time kept their court, 
and where 1n later times the Etolians held their public 
aſſemblies; and laſtly Pegaſe, where Argo, the famous 
ſhip in which Jaſon and his followers ſailed in queſt of 
the golden fleece, was built. 

EPp1ixus was ſeparated from Macedonia and Theflaly 
by the river Celidnus and Mount Pindus, and from 
Achaia by the river Achelous, 

Ces _ _ The 
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The mountains Acroceraunia and Pindus are the moſt 
remarkable in Epirus. The latter is compoſed of a 
very extenſive ridge of hills, which ſeparate, as above 
obſerved, Epirus from Macedonia and Theflaly, and 
mu from the Acroceraunian mountains to Mount 
eta; which latter may be conſidered as the termination 
of Pindus, | TY 
Acheron and Cocytus mere the moſt conſiderable 
rivers in Epirus. From theſe rivers, and the adjacent 
country, Homer, according to Paufanias, formed his 
deſcription of the infernal regions. - 
Epirus ' contained the following towns. Dodona, in 
the diſtrit of the Molofſi, famous for the temple and 
oracle of Dodonean Jove, where the reſponſes were ſaid 
to be delivered from the adjacent grove by black pi- 
| geons. What ridiculous impoſition on the prepoſterous 
curiofity of mankind! This oracle was known in the 
days of Homer and Hefiod ; and, according to Strabo, 
ccaſed in his time.—-—Buthrotum, in the diſtri& of 
the Theſprotians, where King Pyrrhus kept. his court. 
In the neighbourhood of this city Cicero had a large 
eſtate, on which he ſometimes reſided. Ambracia, 
near the bay of the ſame name, the royal reſidence of 
the Facidz,——Attium, off the promontory of which, 
| Now called Cape Figalo, happened the important naval 
engagement between Octtavius Czfar and Mark An- 
thony, which decided the fate of the Roman empire in 
favour of the former..——Nicopolis, oppoſite to Ac- 
'tium, on the other fide of the bay, built by Oltavius 
Czſar, in memory, as the name imports, of his victory 
juſt mentioned. | 
ACHAIA, or Greece properly ſo called, was bounded 
on the north by the mountains Oeta and Othrys, by 
which is was ſeparated from Theflaly ; on the eaſt, by 
the Zgean ſea or Archipelago ; on the weſt, by the 
river Achelous, which divided it from Epirus ; and on_ 
the ſouth, by the iſthmus of Coriath, a neck of land 
about ſix miles long, terminated by the bay of Corinth, 
= - as now 
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now called Lepanto, on the welt, and by the BOmmre 
bay, or bay of Egina. on the eaſt. | 

The moſt remarkable mountains of Achaia were 
Callidromus, on the border towards Theſlaly, over- 
hanging the paſs of Thermopylz. . Over this mountain 
the traitor. Ephialtes conduQted a. detachment of: Xer- 
xes's army, while the paſs was heroically defended 
againſt the main body of- the tyrant's forces by a 
handful of brave, Greeks, commanded by the gallant 
Leonidas. Oeta, where Hercules burnt himſelf. —— 
Othrys, the country of the Lapithz.——Parnaſſus and 
Helicon, in the diſtri of Phocis ; the former termina- 
ted in two tops; the one called Nyſa, conſecrated to 
Apollo; the other Cyrrha, conſecrated to Bacchus. 
This mountain overhangs Delphi, and 1 in fable was re- 
puted the reſidence of the Muſes ——Helicon ſtood in 
the neighbourhood of Parnaſſus, and was likewiſe, ac+ 
cording to the paets, very much frequented by the 
Muſes. On this mountain, and within the grove of 
the Muſes, were the celebrated fountains Hypocrene 
and ' Aganippe. Here ſtood the tomb of Orhpeus, 
about which, according to the ancient fabuliſts, the 
nightingale delighted to build her nelt. On the de- 
clivity of Helicon were the towns of T heſpia, Nyſla, 
and Aſcra, where Hefiod was born. ——Cithzron in 
Bcootia, conſecrated to Bacchus. Certain Bacchanalian 
revels were celebrated there.——-Hymettus in Attica, 
famed for its delicious honey, and beautiful marble, 
which was peculiarly acapted for ſtatuary. 

"The only river of note in Achaia was Cephiſſus, 
divided into two branches ; the one called A/opus, 
which ſeparated the territory of Beeotian Thebes from 
that of Megara ; the other, 1/menus, which runs near to 
_ Thebes. | 

Achaia contained eight diſtriats,; ZMtolia, Doris, Lo- 
cris, Ozolza, Phocis, Megaris, Attica, and Bceotia. | 

Chalcis, Olenus, and Calydon, were the chief towns . 
of Mtolia, In the neighbourhood ol the latter was the 


Caly- 


nian boar, which was killed by Meleager. 
Pindus. 


called Lepanto, famous in modern times by the import- 
ant naval engagement between the Spaniards, Venetians, 
&c. commanded by Don John of Auſtria, and the Turks, 
in which the latter were defeated with great ſlaughter. 
—[n Epicnemidian Locris were the towns Cnemides, 
Opus, and Thronium. f 

The moſt remarkable towns in Phocis were Anticyray 
_ Cyrrha, Pythia, and Delphi at the bottom of Mount 
Parnaſſus, where the council of the Amphi&yons held 
their deliberations, but chiefly celebrated tor the temple 
and oracle of Apollo. Y 

In Megaris were the fozons of Megara and Eleuſis. 


birth-place of Euclid the philoſopher, who was ſo paſ- 
ſfionate an admirer of the converſation of Socrates, that, 
at the hazard of his life, on account of the war then 
ſubſiſting between the Athenians and his countrymen, 
| he ſtole into Athens drefled like a woman, to liſten to 
that wiſeſt of philoſophers. Eleuſis was conſecrated to 
Ceres, and was famous by the celebration of certain 
religious rites in honour of that goddeſs, the moſt ſecret 
and ſolemn of the multitude of religious ceremonies 
obſerved among the Pagan idolaters. 
1n Attica ſtood Athens and Marathon. Athens was 
the moſt diſtinguiſhed city of all antiquity ;—a name 
that in every, breaſt animated withythe love of literature, 
and of the fine arts, kindles the warmelit ſenſations of 
gratitude, admiration, and reſpeat. The brigheſt ema- 
nations of genius, the moſt profound and ingenious 
Exertions of the human mind, diſplayed themſelves in 
this propitious ſpot. It was ſituated in the middle of a 
beautiful and extenfive plain, about forty miles ſouth of 
Thebes, and at the ſame diſtance to the north of the 
iſthmus of Corinth, It confilted of two great diviſions, 
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Calydonian foreſt ; famous for the chace of the Calydo-' 


Doris contained the towns of Boium, Citinium, and 


In Ozolian Locris ſtood the town of NaupaQtus, now 


The former gave its name to the country, and was the 


B 4 | Cecropig 
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Cerropia and Atheng. The former derived its name from 
Cecrops its founder; and was built on a- hill, upon the 
lofticſt part of which ſtood the Citadel. The latter ex- 
tended into *the plain, and was called by the. Greek 
name of its tutelary deity Minerva, One common wall 
ſurrounded both; and Athens became the general name 
of the united city, The rivers lyfſus and Cephyſus 
meandered through the plain on the eaſt and weſt ſides 
of the city ; and mingling their ſtreams, formed but one 
river before they reached the ſea. ''The temples, theatres, 
and other public edifices at Athens, diſplayed all that 
was admirable in ftatuary and architeQture. Beyond 
and ajoining to the ſuburbs were two celebrated walks, 
which to remoteſt poſterity will be remembered with 
veneration by every admirer of ancient philoſophy. One 
of them was in an ornamented garden, called Academus, 


from the name of the man to whom it had originally 


belonged ; and was frequented by Plato and his follow- 
ers, In the other, named the. Lyceum, Ariſtotle and 
thoſe of his ſchool walked and reaſoned under the cover 
of a ſhady wood ; and were thence denominated Peripa- 
tetics, or the Walking Philoſophers. —— Within the ter- 
ritory of Athens ſtood the ſca-port towns, ' Phalera, 
Munichia, and Pyreus, all on the Saronick bay, now 
called the gulph of Egina. Pyreus was the moſt con- 
venient ; and on that account was improved, enlarged, 
and fortified, firſt by Themiſtocles, and afterwards by 
Pericles. Though nearly fiye miles diſtant from Athens, 


It was joined to that city by the means of two pro- 


digious walls about ſixty feet high, and thick in propor- 
tion, which effeCtually proteRed the commuication. 
Marathon was famous for the victory obtained by the 
Greeks, commanded by the Athenian Miltiades, over 
the numerous army of Darius. | 
Beeotia contained ſeveral famous towns. Thebes, ſi- 


| twated between the rivers Afopus and Iſmenus. The 
honour of founding this city is by ſome aſcribed to Am- 


phion ; by others, to Phenician Cadmus, at the head of 
A colony of his countrymen, Its citadel, called Cad- 
; _ {7 
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fea, was reckoned very ſtrong. Hercules and Bac. 
chus,—the poets Linus and Pindar,—the philoſopher 

_ Cebes, a diſtinguiſhed diſciple of Socrates, —and the ac- 
 compliſhed Epaminondas, were all natives of Thebes. 
——Theſpia, conſecrated to the Mufes, ſituated on the 
declivity of Mount Helicon. Paxyne, ſo infamous by 
her morals, but fo celebrated for her beauty, was-a na- 
tive of Theſpia *. She teſtified her attachment to her 
native city, by ſetting up there an ineſtimable ſtatute of 
Cupid, the maſterpiece of the famous ſtatuary Praxi- 
tiles, her paſſionate admirer, from whom the obtained 
it as a preſent. Thither multitudes thronged to gaze 
on it with inexpreſſible delight and admiration.——— 
Platea ſtood at the bottom of Mount Citheron, on the 
river Aſopus, between Theſpia and Thebes. Here the 
Greeks, commanded by the Spartan Paufanias, gained * 
a-decifive victory over the Perſians, whoſe general, Mar- 
donius, and the beſt troops of their army, were there 
cut off, —-Cheronza, the native city of Plutrach, the 
excellent biographer. — Aulis, where the Grecian 
forces aſſembled before their expedition againſt 'Troy, 
and from whence they ſet fail. Leudra, fituated at 
the bottom of Mount Cithzron, on the confines of Me« 
gara, between Theſpia and Platea, where the Thebans, 
commanded by Epaminondas and Pelopidas, beat the 
Spartans, though much ſuperior to the Thebans in point 
of numbers. he, | £5 
Per. opoNNEsvUs, a peninſula, as its name imports, 
now called the Morea, ſeparated on the north from the 
continent of Achaia by the iſthmus of Corinth, and ſur. 
rounded on all its other fides by the ſea; the' Archipe- 
| lago or Agean ſea on the one hand, and the Adriatic 
gulf or Ionian ſea on the other. | 
The moſt conſiderable rivers in Peloponneſus were, 
Peneus ;-——Alpheus, which flowing through Arcadia 


* This lady was ſo dead to the modeſty of her ſex, and at the ſame 
time ſo vain of. her perfonal charms, that at the feaſt of Neptune ſhe, in 
reſence of all the people of Eleufis, went naked into the ſea to bathe. 
From this public exhibition of ſo beautiful a woman, Apeclles is faid te 

ave made an admiraþle pictyre of Venus Anadyomenc, 
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_ Elis, paſſes by Olmpia ; —Panyſus, the largeſt 


river within the iſthmus, which falls. into the ſea on the 
coaſt of 'Mefſenia ; — Eurotas, which rurs through La. 
conia, and waſhes;Sparta ; — and Inachus, which us 
through. Argis, paſling by its capital Argos. 
Stymphalus, Pholoe, Chronicus, and Taygetus, are 
the principal mountains in'Peloponneſus. Stymphalus 
lies between Achaia and. Arcadia. —.Pholoe is a lofty 


woody mountain_'in Arcadia, the ſummit of which is 


generally covered with ſnow. — Chronicus ſtands in La- 
conia. Here, according to the ancient fabuliſts, Sa- 
turn bid himſelf when flying from Jupiter. — Taygetus 
is ſituated in the neighbourhood of Sparta. It abound- 


ed with wild beaſts, and furniſhed the Spartan youth 
with the amuſements of the chace. 


Peloponneſus was divided into fix diſtrits; Achaia 
properly fo called, Elis, Meſſcnia, Arcadia, Laconia, 
and Argis. 

Corinth was the chief city in Achaia, and ftood in 
the middle of the iſthmus that bears its name. Its cita- | 


_ del was built on a ſteep and lofty hill, and was account. 


ed impregnable by open force. The eity had two har. 
bours; Cenchrea, towards the Archipelago, whence 
the Ahatic commerce was carried on; and Lecheum, 


_ towards the Adriatic, frequented by the veſſels em«+ 


ployed in the trade of Italy and Sicily. Corinth was the 
moit commercial town in all Greece, was very powerful 
in naval ſtrength, and acquired vaſt wealth by trade. 
Next to Athens and Sparta it was the moſt conſiderable 
ſtate in ancient Greece. Lais, ſo celebrated for her 
beauty, was a native of Corinth. Ladies of her pro- 
tefhon found there uncommon encouragement and 
protection. — Sicyon was likewiſe ſituated in Achaia, 
and was ſuppoſed to be the moſt ancient city in Greece. 
Aratus, who diſtinguiſhed himſelf fo highly as general 
of the Achean league, was a native of Sicyon. 

_ Elislies on the weſtern coaſt of Peloponneſus, havipg 
Achaia to the north, and Arcadia and Meflenia to the 


jouth. ——Olympia, likewiſc "_ Piſa, ae on 
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the river Alpheus, was: the chief 'town in Elis.” | Here- 
the Olympic games were celebrated. In its neighbour- 
hood ſtood a rich temple of Olympian: Jove, -of which 
- the fineſt ornament was an ivory ſtatue of the god, ex- 
ecuted- with exquiſite art by the celebrated Phidias. 
 —Cyllens, another city of Elis, was reputed to be the. 
birth-place of Mercury, thence called Cyllenius. | 

Meſſenia lay on the ſouth-weſt coaſt of Peloponne-_ 
ſus. It was accounted the moſt fruitful country of all 
Greece. —— Meflene, Pylus, and Corone, were the 
chief towns of Meflenia, Pylus was the country of 
Neſtor, ſo diſtinguiſhed in the Trojan war. This town 
having gone to decay, was, during the Peloponneſian 
war, rebuilt by the Athenians ; who, about the ſame 
time, took poſſeſſion of the Iſland SphaQteria, on the 
ſame coaſt. The Athenian garriſons placcd in Pylus 
and SphaQteria, harraſſed the Lacedemonians extremely 
during that deſtruQive war, 

Arcadia is a mountainous country, and forms the 
_ centre of the Peloponneſus. The towns of note in 
this diſtrict were, Tegea, Stymphalus, Mantinea, and 
Megalopolis. In the neighbourhood of Mantinea was 
fought the bloody battle between the Thebans and their 
allies on one fide, commanded by Epaminondas, and 
the Lacedemonians and Athenians on the other. The 
| latter were defeated; but Epaminondas expired in the 
arms of victory. Megalopolis was the birth-place of 
Polybius the hiſtorian. ge: 

Laconia lay on the ſouth-eaſt coaſt of Peloponneſus, 
and bordered on Meflenia and Arcadia,——lts chief _ 
city was Sparta; whole inhabitants were equally diſ- 
tinguiſhed by their bravery, and by the auſterity of their 
manners. 1t was built on the weſtern bank of the ri- 
ver Eurotas ; which, being ſeldom fordable, proteQted 
the town on that ſide. Though fituated in a plain, it 
contained ſeveral eminences within its circuit. It had 
no walls. Gytheum ſtood at the mouth of the Eurotas, 
£n the coaſt of the Archipelago, and was the chief ſea» 


' port 
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port of Laconia.-In Laconia were likewiſe the towns 
of LeuQrum and Amycle. FE at 
' Argis, alſo named Argolis, and Argia, lay on the 
eaſtern coaſt of Peloponneſus ; and was bounded by Are 
cadia on the weſt, and by Laconia on the ſouth. It 
contained the towns of Argos, Nemeza, Mycenz, Nau- 
plia, Trzzene, and Epidaurus. Argos, the capital, 
ſtood on the banks of the river Inachus: In this city 
Pyrrbus King of Epirus loſt his life. Nemaa was fi- 
tuated between Argos and Corinth: Here the Neme- 
an games were celebrated in honour of Hercules, My+ 
cenz was the chief town of Agamemnon's kingdom, 
and that king's royal reſidence. Epidaurus was a ma- 
ritime town, where there was a famous temple of A+ 
fſculapius. 

The ſeas which ſurround Greece are every where in. 
terſperſed with numberleſs Is. anps. . 

In the Egean ſea, we obſerve Eubcea, Salamis, E- 
gina, Sciro, Tenedos, Lemnos, Samathrace, Leſbos, 
and Chios. 

Evubcea is ſeparated from the Continent of Bceotia by 
a very narrow branch of the ſea called. Euripus. This 
iſland is about go miles long and 20 broad; and is fruit- 
ful in corn and wine, A remarkable irregularity of 
the tides happens in the Euripus ; from the gth to the 
25th days of the moon, the ſea ebbs and flows there 
twelve, thirteen, or fourteen times in the twenty-four 
hours, with a moſt rapid current. Anciently Eubcea 
contained two wealthy towns, Caryſtus and Chalcis. 
. Near the former were quarries of fine marble. Here 
was found the aſbeſtos, a ſpecies of ſtone that may be 
ſeparated into thin pliable threads, which the ancients 
wove into cloth. This cloth, when dirty, was put into 
the fire, which purified it as water purifics linen, with» 
out conſuming it. Chalcis ſtands at the Euripus, op- 
poſite to Aulis in Boeotia, It was a very populous city, 
| = ſent out many colonies, Here Ariſtotle breathed his 

ate *-15e $a +* 
 Sciros contained the tomb of Theſeus, Here too, 

| | | aC- 
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according to the poets, Achilles was concealed among 


the women of Lycomedes, prince of the iſland, to a+ 
void going to the ſiege of Troy, where ut was foretold 
he ſhould be killed. | 

Tenedos was a little iſland not far from Troy. | 

Lemnos is of a ſquare form, each fide being about 
ſeven leagues long. Here, according to the ancient 
fabulilts, Vulcan fell when kicked out of heaven by Ju- 
piter. Hence Vulcan is denominated Lemnus. Terra 
Lemnia, a produCtion of this iſland, is a mineral fa. 
mous for its medicinal virtues ——From Lemnas Ho« 
mer ſpeaks of wine being ſent to the Greeks when bee 
hieging Leys 2 © 

Leſbos, about ſeventeen leagues in length and ſeven 
in breadth, was celebrated for its beautiful women, its 
excellent wine, and its fertility. Its natives were ac- 
counted fine fingers. Mytilene was its chicf town. 
Sappho the poctcls, and Pittacus the ſage, were natives 
of Leſbos. 

The wine of Chios was likewiſe highly eſteemed. It 
was the near of the ancients. This ifland is about 
fourteen leagues in circumference. The women of 
Chios were uncommontly beautiful. 

Zgina, alfo called __ lay in the Saronick bay 
between Attica and Megaris. Being a powerful naval 
itate in the neighbourhood of Pireus, the harbour of 
Athens, it excited the jealouſy of the Athenians ; whe 
having quarrelled with the Zginetz, paſſed a law, one | 
of the moſt barbarous that occurs in hiſtory, ordaining 
the thumbs of ſuch of them as fell into their hands to 
be cut off, to diſable them from working at the oar. 
Salamis, the kingdom of Telaman, father to Ajax and 
Teucer, was famous by the important victory obtained 
in its neighbourhood by the Grecian fleet over that of 
Xerxes.——The Athenians ſuffercd ſo ſeverely by a long 
ſtruggle with the Megarenſians about this iſland, = 
at length, they entircly relinquiſhed the attempt, and 
declared it capital for any perſon to propoſe a renewal 
of the  enterprile. - But Solon, ſenſible of the great ad-. 

vantage 
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vantage which the: Athenians might derive from having 
the command of the iſland, compoſed verſes to incite 
thetn' to recommence .the attempt. To avoid the pu- 
niſhment enaQed by the law juſt mentioned, he affect 
ed to be mad; and, in that charaCter, ran through the 
ſtreets 'declaiming his verſes with great vehemence. 
The ſtratagem ſueceeded, and his countrymen recover- 
ed theifland. _ 

'The Cyclades, a cluſter of twelve little iflands, 1ying 
in a circular form, as the name imports, round Delos ; 
and the Sporades, another colle&ion of ſmall iſlands, 
more diſtant from one '#nother, and ſcattered round the 
Cyclades, lie more near to the entry of the Zgean ſea, 


| towards Crete. —— Of the Cyclades, the molt confi. 


derable was Andros, im the neighbourhood of Eubcaea 
Delos, and Paros famous for its beautiful warkle jeone 


| Delos, / from what the. ancients have written of it, 


ſhould ſcem to have been ſuddenly. produced by ſome 
violent convulſon in the earth occaſioned by an carth- 
quake *. According to poetical fable, Delos was 
the birth place of Apollo and Diana, the children of 
Latona- It contained a river called Cynthivs, whence 
Apollo 1s ſometimes called: Cynthaus, and Diana: Cyn- 
thia. Many Corinthian merchants, after "the deſtruc- 
tion of their native city by the Romans, were induced 


' to ſettle at Delos on: account of its convenient harbour. 


—— Of the Sporades, the moft conſiderable Hlands 
were” Icaria, Patmos, Samos, Cos, and Carpathus. 
Samos 1s ſituated oppoſite to Epheſus, at the diſtance 
of about fix miles from the continent of Afia Minor. 
It is about ten leagues long, and five broad. 'Pytha- 
goras,was born here. Juno too was accounted a na- 


tive of Samos. Cos was the birth-place of the painter 


Apelles, and -of the Prince of Phyſicians Hippocrates. 
n the lonian ea, the chict iſlands were Corcyra, Ce- 
| phalenia, 


\ ® In the year 1707, three or four iſlands were, by a ſimilar convul- 
fion, produced in the moſt ſoutherly part of the Archipelago. The 
largeſt of theſe is called Saztorin, and is about ten leagues in circimfe- 
rence. It is a rock of pumice ſtone, covered to the depth of nitie of 
welve inches with carth, 
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phalenia, Zacynthus, and Ithaca, Homer places the 
Phzacz, and the gardens of King Alcinous, in Corcyrs. 
Were the Corinthians eſtabliſhed a-colony about 'hatf a 
century before-: Solon's time.—— Anthony, Cicero's 
colleague in the conſulate, was baniſhed to Cephalema, 
where he laid the foundations of a new town.——fFhe 
inhabitants of Zacynthus were an efeminate' race; e- 
nervated by luxury, the conſequence of their wealth. 
— Ithaca, ſituated to the eaſt of  Cephatenn, is chiefly 
diſtinguiſhed by being the 2 47nd and the reſidence 


or Ulyſſes. 


| Crete, ithe largeſt of all the iſlands which furcomnd 


Greece, lies- beyond the entry into the ZEgean- fea. 


is reckoned to be about 200 miles long and 60 Slack 
It produced corn and fruit in great plenty, and was fa- 


-mous for. its excellent wine. Its inhabitants, reputed, 


with much probability, to have been originally a Phe- 
nician colony,” were anciently a warlike people. - They 


| had good cavalry; and were expert at the bow, and in 


naval engagements, Their laws were much admi- 
red by the Greeks ; and the memory of their legiſhator 
Minos was highly venerated. —— [he Cretans after- 
wards degenerated extremely, and became infamous 
for their piracy and voluptuouſneſs. Gortyna, Cy*- 
don, and Gnofſus, were the chief cities of Gerdos and 


1da and Diftz were its molt remarkable mountains. Ic 
had no rivers of. any note. 


The large iflands of Cyprus and Rhodes are ſituated 
in the eaſtern extremity of the Mediterrancan- ſea ; but 
anciently were not numbered among the Grecian iflands. 


"The former lies about 3o miles weſt of the coaſt of Syria, 


and is about 150 miles long and 50 broad. Rhodes is 


.only about 2o miles diſtant from the coaſt of Caria in 
Afia Minor. It is about 50 miles long and 20 broad. 


The ancient Greeks ſent out many colonies, parti- 


cularly to Italy, to Sicily, and to Afia Minor, In the 
Hfſt mentioned country, theſe colonies poſſeſſed a large 
traCt of country along the ſea-coaſt, kris, are into 
three provinces, Eolia, Ionia, and Doris. | 


- Eolia 


ys tNTRODUCTION, 

Folia lay on the coaſt of the Zgean ſea, having the 

vince of Troas or Little Phrygia to the north, and 
fonia to the ſouth. More anciently, and before the Eo« 
hans ſettled there, it. was called Myfia.—— The cities 
of chief note in this province were Cuma, Phocea, and 
Elea. Cuma was reported to have been founded by 
Pelops, and was a maritime town. Phocea ſtood at the 
mouth of the river Thermus, between Cuma and Smyr- 
na, and was built by an Athenian colony. Marſeilles, 
in the ſouth of France, is, by ſome authors, ſuppoſed 
to have been founded by a colony from Phocea.— 
Elea was a ſea-port town at the mouth of the river Cai- 


| cus. | Here Zeno, the founder of the ſe& of Stoics, 


was born. | . | L T3} 5.8 #4 

lonia lay to the ſouth of Eolia. Its inhabitants, the 
Jonians, who gave their name to the country, had, ac- 
cording to their own traditions; emigrated thither from 
Attica, Its principal cities were Smyrna, Clazomenz, 


- Teos, Lebedus, Colophon, and Epheſus. Smyrna was 


a rich commercial city, remarkable for the beauty: of 
its ſituation. Clazomene ſtood upon the coaſt ; and 
was the birth-place of the philoſopher Anaxagoras, the 
inſtruQor of the illuſtrzous Pericles. Teos was fituated 
on a bay of the ſea oppoſite to Clazomene : 'Here A» 
nacreon, the celebrated Lyric poet, was born. Lebe- 
dus ſtood likewiſe on the coaſt : Here annual games 
were performed in honour of Bacchus. Colophon was 
famous for an oracle of Apollo in its neighbourhaod ; 


but more famous ſtill by having the moſt plauſible claim 


to the honour of being the birth-place of Homer, the 
Prince of Epic Poets. But of all the cities of Ionia, E- 
pheſus was-the moſt diſtinguiſhed. It was fituated on 
the coaſt between the rivers Cayſter and Mzander. 
Its principal ornament was the renowned temple of 


Diana, one of the moſt magnificent ' edifices that ever 


the world ſaw. | #F ; +" | | 
Doris lay to the ſouth of Ionia, Halicarnaffus and 
Cnmidus were its two principal cities. Herodotus, the 
Father of Hiſtory, was a native of the former; but 
L | FE- 
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removed, with a colony of his countrymen, to Thu- 
rium in Italy. Here too Di nyſius, ſurnamed the 
Halicarnaſſian, was born. At Cnidus there was a ſta- 
tue of Venus of ineſtimable value, executed by the fa- 
mous Praxitiles. Cnidus too was the birth-place of 
Ctefias the phyſician ; who having accompanied Cyrus 


' the younger in his unnatural expedition againit his bro- 


ther Artaxerxes, was made priſoner at the battle of 
Cunaxa, and remained at the Perſian court ſeventeen 
years. In this period he is ſaid to have written a vo- 
luminous hiſtory of the Perſians and Aflyrians *. 

The Pelaſgi, who, by their own account, derived 
their deſcent from Pelaſgus, are, on probable grounds, 
ſuppoſed to have been the moſt ancient inhabitants of 
Greece mentioned in tradition. Fe An 

The Greeks, in their more early times, were, hike every 
other people, a ſavage race, utterly ignorantof agriculture;z 
and they paid divine honours to Pelaſgus, who had taught 
them to feed on acorns, as affording a more ſolid and 
ſubſtantial nouriſhment than herbs and roots. 
It appears, that they bore originally the name of 
Greeks : which however they ſoon loſt ; for Hellen, the 
fon of Deucalion king of Lycia, having ſubdued the 
Peloponneſe, called the people after his own name, 
Helſenes, and the country itſelf Hellas. 

Acheus and lon, grandſons of Hellen, became the 
chiefs of two tribes ; the former, of the Acheans, who 


Inbabited Achaia ; and the other, of the Ionians, who 


poſlefled the territory called afterwards Lacedemon. 
Eolus. and Dorus, likewiſe two deſcendents of Hel- 
len, were in the ſame manner chiefs of two other tribes 
called after their. names ; Eolus of the Evans, who, 
” C under 


* Cteſias, in his hiſtory, ſeems to'have differed in various particulars 
from Herodotus, whole accuracy he aftected to queſtion. Ctelias too 
was himſelf ſuſpeed by the poſtcrior Greek writers, and by Piutarch 
among the reſt, both of credulity in h's hiſtorical relearches, and of va- 
nity as to what related to himſelf. But as Herodotus, as well as Cte- 
fias, wrote principally from tradition, they may have been both mifin- 
ormed : and from their diſagreement, as well as from the nature of 
things, we may perceive how little credit is due to the brſtory of remote 
nations and ages nototherwiſe ſupported than by tradition 
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under Pelops ſon of Tantalus, ſettled in Laconia ; and 
Dorus of the Dor:ans, who occupied the country of 
Doris, in the neighbourhood of Mount Parnafſus. Af. 
terwards the Heraclid#,-or deſcendents of Hercules, inva- 
ded the Peloponneſe, and drove out the Acheans and lo. 
nians; who thereupon retired to the coaſt of Aſia Minor, 


In order to treat this hiſtory in a more diſtin& and 
methodical manner, we ſhall divide it into four ages or 
periods, including, altogether, a ſpace of 1938 years. 

The firſt age extends from the foundation of the 
ſmall kingdom of Sicyon, accounted the moſt ancient F 
In Greece, about the year before Chriſt, according to | 

our computation, 2084, to the beginning of the war 
between the Greeks and Perſians, about the year 494, 
a ſpace of 1590 years. 

The ſecondageextends from the commencement of the 
war between the Greeks and Perfians, to the concluſionot 
the Peloponneſian war inthe year 404, a ſpace of go years, 

The third age extends from the concluſion of the 
Peloponneſian war to the death of Alexander the Great 
In the year 322, a ſpace of 81 years. | 

The fourth and laſt age extends from the death of 
Alexander the Great to the time when Greece. became 
a Roman province, ſoon after the deſtruQion of. Co- 
rinth, about the year 146, a ſpace of about 177 years. 

The end of the hiſtory of Greece is, by other writers, 
_ extended to the period of the extinCtion of the govern- 

ment of the Seleucidz in Afia, . by Pompey the Great, 
1n the year betore Chriſt 65 : And, by ſome authors, it 
1s even extended to the time that the race of the Lagidz 
tailed in Egypt, in the perſon of the famous Cleopatra, 
when that country was reduced. into the form of xRoman 
province by Auguſtus Cxfar, in the year after Chriſt 30» 

To the whole ſhall be ſubjoined an account of the 
moſt memorable tranſattions in Greater Greece, which | 
comprehended, as we have already obferved, the iſland 
of vicily, and a conſiderable part of the preſent kings 
dom ol Naples on the continent of Italy. 


THE 


ANCIENT GREECE. 


»' 00 K 1, 
Containing the Hiſtory of the FiksT AGE of GREECE. 


[HIS firſt age may be called the infancy of 
Greece. It preſents at firſt to our view a 
country divided into ſeveral ſmall principali- 
ties, ſuch as the kingdoms of Sicyon, of A-_ 

thens, of Sparta, of Thebes, &c. which are thought to 
have been reſpe&tively founded by different colonies of 
Egyptians and Phenicians. In the next place, it com- 
prehends the heroic times, under which are placed the 
expedition of the Argonauts, the cruelty of the Da= 
naides, the labours of Hercules, the ſiege of Thebes, 
the ſiege of Troy, and other ancient events, which have 
been greatly diſguiſed by the fables of the poets. For 
the whole mythology, and the various metamorphoſes 
with which their works abound, are nothing elſe than 
the events of the ancient Greek hiſtory, disfigured and 
transformed by the licentious marvellous of thoſe firit. 
poets, 

The colonies juſt now mentioned contributed to hu- 

manize and ſoften the ſavage manners of the original 

Greeks, Of the Phenicians they learned navigation 
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and commerce; and of the Egyptians, laws, religion, 
the rudiments of the fine arts, and bodily exerciſes. 
The Greeks, gradually emerging from barbariſm, ac- 
quired by degrees juſter notions of every thing, Each 
individual began to regard his family as a member of the 
{tate, and his native country as a common mother. 
Hence they ſoon became ſenſible of the neceſlity and 
nature of government, At firſt the regal power gene- 
rally prevailed. But in proceſs of time moſt of the ſtates 
aſſumed the republican form of government ; which, as 
it opens a way for every the loweſt member to arrive at 
honours and offices, begets in the breaſts of the citi- 
z-ns a more than ordinary love of their country. ' The 
offices of truſt, too, in ſuch a government, being com- 
monly confined in their duration to a year, or ſome ſuch 
ſhort ſpace, could hardly be converted to any bad pur- 
poſe by thoſe who poſlefled them, ſenſible how ſoon te 
mult reſign them and return to a level with their fe 
low-citizens, and that they were obliged to render a 
Itrict account of their adminiſtration. Beſides, their 
laborious courſe of life, chiefly ſpent in the cultivation 
of the ground, preſerved them, in a great meaſure, 
irom the more hurtful and vicious paflions, and main- 
tained a certain degree of equality among all the mem- 
bers of the ſtate. Hence ſimplicity and ſobriety, with 
their concomitant virtues, were holden in honour and 
_ eſteem. Such were the Greeks curing this firſt age, 
and the greater part of the ſecond. 


CW AÞ.;T 


A general account of the ancient principalities of Greece, 
| from ther earlieſt times till the abolition of the kingly 
government in all but Sparta. 


HE hiſtory of the firit ages of Greece is, like that 

of the beginnings of all other nations, inyolved in 
almoſt impenctrable obſcurity, This obſcurity gives. 
| roon 
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room for fiction ; which, while it fills up the total blank 
of remote antiquity with imaginary events and revolu- 
tions, diſguiſes at the ſame time, and embelliſhes, the 
few rewl! occurrences of later times of which ſome re- 
membrance was ſtill preſerved, in fuch a manner that 
they become marvellous, unnatural, and incredible. 

Some learned men have laboured to diſtinguiſh fact 
from fable in this indigeſted chaos; and their inveſti- 
vations furniſh evidence of their extenſive reading, and 
frequently, though not always, diſcover much diſcern= 
ment and ingenuity. But this 1s all the praiſe that can 
be given them. For a fagacious and attentive reader 
generally perceives their theories to be directed by ſome 
particular bias, and finds their deductions inconcluſive 
and unſatisfactory. 

- But the uvavoidable ignorance of the. more ancient 
hiſtory of nations, though lit may be matter of regret 
to philoſophers, is no material loſs to other readers. 
For what uſeful information could have been thence de- 
rived, even it their tranſa&tions had been faithfully re- 
corded by writers who had lrved in thoſe times? We 
ſhould peruſe but the annals of various tribes of ſava- 
ges, roaming about from place to place as accidents di- 
ret them, ſtruggling with the ſeaſons, and with their 
brot her-beaſts,, and governed in their purſuits by imme=- 
diate neceflity rather than by rational deſign. To the 
philoſopher, who deſires to trace man from the brute 
ſtate to that of ſociety, ſuch a hiſtory might be uſetul ; 
but to other readers it would afford little aflretion. 
and leſs entertainment. Mankind in this ftate ſhould _ 
ſcem to be a fitter ſubjeC for natural philoſophy than for 
hiſtory. 

The ancient poets of Greece were likewiſe its firſt 
hiſtorians, The ſame has been the caſe with, moſt other 
nations, The obje& of thoſe poets having been io 
Pleaſe and to ſurpriſe rather than to confine themſelves 
to the plain narration of matters of fa, their deicrip- 
tions are wonderful paſt all bounds of credibility, and 
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exhibit a motley medley of miracles, monſters, demi. 
gods, and heroes. 

We« ſhould therefore very willingly have omitted to 
take any notice of the abſurd fables of the more ancient 
hiſtory of Greece, were not the knowledge of them ne- 
ceſſary to thoſe who peruſe the writings of the ancients, 
which otherwiſe mult in many placcs prove totally un- 
intelligible. For this reaſon alone we proceed to this 
diſagreeable and diſguſting taſk; which, however, we 
ſhall diſcuſs with all poſſible brevity. 

Greece, in its more ancient times, was divided into |. 
theſe ſeven ſmall kingdoms or principalities z Sicyon, 
Argos, Mycene, Thebes, Corinth, Sparta, and Athens, 
Ot cach of theſe in its order. 


OICYON., 


Tnz kingdom of Sicyon took its name 

2101 ** from Sicyon, a town of the Peloponneſe, fi- 

tuated near the iſthmus of Corinth, and by 

ſome accounted the moſt ancient city in Greece. Fgi- 

aleus is mentioned as its firſt king ; but hiſtorians are 

not agreed about the number of his ſucceflors. Indeed 

this kingdom never poſſcfled much power, nor made 
any conſiderable figure. 

We cannot ſpeak with any tolerable certainty of the 

other ſmall kingdoms eſtabliſhed about the ſame time 

with that of Sicyon. 


ARG0O 5. 


THe principality of Argos ſurpaſſed both in 

18 56. power and wealth that of Sicyon. 'The names 
of its kings that occur in hiſtory are theſe; Ina- 

chus, Phoroneus, Apis, Argus, Criaſus, Phorbas, Tri- 
opas, Erotopus, Sthenelus, Gelanor, Danaus, Lynceus, 
A bas, Pretus, Acrifius. | 
Phoroneus endeavoured to humanize his ſubjeRs, in- 
fnanony their minds. by the terrors of religion, and 
theic 


c * This and all the other dates are expreſſive of the years before 
HAIST, 
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. their a&tions by the reſtraint of laws, He gained ſeve- 
ral advantages over the Arcadians in war, and reduced 
the Peloponneſe under his power. Argus, from whom 
the chief city of the kingdom derived its name, is rec- 
koned the firlt who yoked oxen in the plough. Criaſus 
was the firſt who dedicated altars to the goddeſs Jung. 
Inachus is famous for being the father of lo, who has 
afforded ſo much matter for poetical fiction. 

Here occurs the fable of the Danaides, told in ſub- 
ſtance thus. Egyptus King of Egypt having fifty ſons, 
reſolved to marry them to the like namber of daughters 
of his brother Danaus ; 3 who, to avoid the alliance, fl-d 
to Argos. The ſhip in which he tranſported himſelf 
was the firſt of any conſiderable ſize that had appeared 
on the coaſts of Greece. Upon arriving at Argos, he 
claimed the crown, as being a deſcendant of Epaphus ; 
and was on that footing preterred to Gelanor, who was 
then in poſſeſſion of it. Egyptus, in the mean time, 
apprehenſive leit Danaus ſhould become too powerful 
by the alliances he might procure from the marriages of 
his fifty daughters, diſpatched his fifty ſons at the head 
of an army, to inſiſt on the daughters receiving them 
for huſbands. "Their uncle Danaus, finding himſelf 
ſolicited in ſo forcible a manner, was obliged to con- 
{ſent ; but he privately perſuaded his daughters to mur- 
der their reſpective huſbands the firit night of their 

marriage ; a moſt ſhocking cruelty, which theſe daugh- 
ters, however, were not afraid to perpetrate. Linceus, 
the huſband of the daughter named Hypermneſtra, a- 
lone eſcaped this horrible maſſacre. 'Þ his {tory is abſurd 
and incredible. 

Acrifivs and Pretus, two. twin- brothers, and ſons of 
Linceus, diſputed the kingdom with each other ; but came 
to an agreement at laſt; whereby the crown of Argos 
was reſerved to Acrifius:;; and UVirinthus, with ſome 0- 

_ ther places, were yielded to Praztus. This Acriſius was 

the father of the beautiful Danae, fo celebrated by the 

lic Acriſius having been warned by an oracle, that 
11S grandlon ſhould occaſion his death, placed his daugh- 
C4 ter 
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ter in cloſe confinement. But a prince, named Jupiter, 

bribed her guard, -gained admittance into rhe tower 
wherein ſhe was confined, and married her, 

1361. Perſeus was the. {ruit of this clandeſtine mar. 
riage. 

Many wonderful aCtions are aſcribed to this Perſeus, 
He is ſaid to have deſtroyed monſters ;—to have killed 
Meduſa, who is believed to have been a queen in A- 
trica, whole kingdom he conquered ;— and to have re- 
icued Andromeda from a fea-monſter ; that 1s to ſay, 
from ſome perſon who was to have carried her away in 
a ſhip, Perſeus coming at laſt into Theflaly, to be pre- 
lent at certain public games, killed Acrifius by acct- 
dent. - 

About the ſame time Pelops, the ſon of Tantalus king 
of Phrygia, having married Hippodamia, the daughter 
of (Denomaus king of Piſa, ſucceeded his father-in-law 
in his kingdom, and reigned very long. He made 
himſelf maiter of the Pcloponneſe, and had a valt 
number of deſcendents, famous in the hiſtory of 


Greece, where they are diſtinguiſhed by the name of 


Capaah- 
MyYCEN E. 


Perſeus transferred the throne of Argos to 
1344. Mycene, and gave the city of Argos to his ſon 
Anaxagoras, who was the father of a pretty 
long race, by whom he was ſucceeded in that principa- 
lity. The reign of Perſ-us was of fifty-eight years du- 
ration, and afforded him ſufficient time for eſtabliſhing 
on a firm foundation his new kingdom of Mycene. The 
names of his ſucceſſors were, Sthenelus, Euryſtheus, 
Atreus, Thyeſtes, Agamemnon, Egilteus, Oreſtes, 'Ti- 
{amenes, © 
It was Euryſtheus who impoſed on Hercules the 
twelve labours ſo much exaggerated by fable.. It 
ſeems to be admitted by hiſtorians, that ſeveral heroes 
exilted, in difſerent nations, under this name of Her- 
cules, which appears to have been a general appella- 
tion 
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tion beſtowed on thoſe who diſtinguiſhed themſelves 
by extraordinary feats of valour. But in the end, the 
exploits of all the reſt were, by the Grecian fabuliſts, 
appropriated to their own countryman, who was the 
ſon of Alcemena by Amphytrion, or, as the poets will 
| have it, by Jupiter, the chief of the gods; but who 
truly has been ſome neighbouring prince of that name. 
Euryſtheus, from a jealouſy of the bravery of Hercules, 
engaged him in ſeveral dangerous enterpriſes, wherein. 
he hoped he might periſh, Theſe enterpriſes have in 
fable obtained the name of the twelve [abours ; and are 
there rendered romantic, palt all bounds of probability. 
The Nemean lion, and the ſeven headed hydra, muſt 
certainly have been robbers or murderers extirpated by 
Hercules ; For in thoſe*early ages, perſons of extraor- 
dinary courage travelled about in ſearch of great ad- 
ventures, ſomething in the manner of our modern 
knights-errant. Bo 
— The expedition of the Argonauts muſt be 
placed about this time. Jaſon, a young prince 1263, 
of 'Theffaly, was inſtigated to this undertaking 
by his uncle Velias z who having uſurped his throne, ho« 
ped that bis nephew might fall in the expedition. The 
enterpriſe was deemed ſo bold and hazardous, that the 
bravelt men in Greece thought themſelves bound in 
honour to participate in the glory of it. Hercules there- 
fore, with Caſtor and Pollux, Theſeus, Peleus, Laertes, 
and Telamon, accompaniedJaſon in the expedition; toge- 
ther with Argus, by whoſe direCtion the ſhip that tranſ- 
ported them to Colchos was conſtructed, and which on that 
account-was named Argo. Theſe intrepid adventurers 
palled through the Helleſpont, the Propontis, and the 
Thracian Boſphorus into the Euxine ſea, which they 
traverſed to the mouth of the river Phaſus in the ter1- 
tory of Colchos at the moſt eaſterly extremity of that 
tea, Though too few to proceed by open force, and 
too diſtinguiſhed, according to the ideas of madern 
nes, to att baſely ; yet it ſeems to be certain, that 

| wealth 
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wealth was-on this occaſion the obje& of thoſe Grecian 
heroes ; and that the vaſt treaſures of Etes, a prince of 
that country, was the prize at which they aimed. The 
adventurers accordingly- ſucceeded in their enterpriſe, 
and that too without any blood being ſpilt ; for Medea, 
the daughter of Etes, having fallen in love with Jaſon, 
put him in poſſeſſion of all her father's wealth, to induce 
him to marry her. This Medea became afterwards fa- 
mous by her ſkill in ſorcery, and infamous by her 
wickedneſs. —The poets have been pleaſed to aflign a 
golden fleece, which was guarded by a dragon, for the 
object of this expedition, and to deck the ſtory im ſhowy 
fables: and the voyage was at that time judged to be fo 
dangerous and wonderful, that one of the brighteſt 
conlttellations in the heavens was called Argo, after the 
name of the ſhip. 
To return to Hercules. That hero, after having ac- 
quired immortal glory, burnt himſelf on Mount Oecta, 
in an excels of pain, occaſioned, as we are told, by the 
| Þotfoned ſhirt given him by his wife Dejanira, by the 

- perſuaſion of his rival Neflus, This fabulous ſtory ſig- 
nifies, perhaps, that Dejanira, in a fit of jealouly, may 
have given him a potion which rendered him furious, 
and killed him. 

Luryſtheus, aCtuated by the ſame hatred and cruelty 
_ againſt the children of Hercules that he bad entertained 
againſt their father, expelled them the Peloponneſe. 
They were known by the name of Herachde, and took 
refuge in Attica; where Euryſtheus having again at- 
tacked them, was deteated and flain. Upon this they 
returned into the Peloponneſe; but three years after, 
Hellen, the eldeſt of them, having been defeated by a 
king of 'Þ egea, the reſt of his kindred were obliged to 
atiperis through different countries. 

After the death of Euryſtheus, his nehpew Atreus, 
the lon of Pelops, took poſſeſſion of the Peloponneſe, 
' where his poſterity reigned after him under the appella- 
tion of Pelopzde. This Atreus rendered himſelf re- 
Marble 00Y his cruclty, Having diſcovered that his 

brother 
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brother Thyeſtes carried on a criminal correſpondence 
with his wife Europa, he firſt bamiſhed him ; but after- 
wards having recalled him, he killed Thycſtes? s fon Pe- 
lops, and ſerved up the fleſh of his body as a diſh to his 
father. This fat, however, depends on no better au- 
thority than that of the poets, and may therefore be jult- 

ly enough called in queſtion. But it has nevertheleſs 
| furniſhed. ſubje& for the Tragic Muſe, both in ancient 
and modern times. Agamemnon, ſon of Pliſthenes, 
and grandſon of Atreus, is ſuppoſed to have been the 
 ſucceſlor of Atreus in the Kingdom of Argos and My- 
cene, Apgamemnon was a very powertul prince, and 
on that account was choſen commander in chict of the 
Grecian forces in the war againſt Troy. 
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Capmus, a native of Egypt, and the fon of 
Agenor, is reckoned the firit king of Thebes. 149% 
| Under pretence of ſeeking for his filter, who had 
been carried off by a prince called Jup:ter, he led a co- 
lony of Phenicians into Greece, and founded that city. 
Cadmus is faid to have introduced into Greece the Phe- 
nician alphabet. The invention of letters, which is | 
generally attributed to the Phenicians, is the moſt won- 
_dertul, and the moſt uſeful, of all the inventions of 
man. Bo he ſucceſſors of Cadmus were, Polydore, Lab- 

dacus, and Lycus. 

In the time of the laſt of theſe, Amphion and Zethus 
made themſelves maſters of "Thebes, and afſumed the 
| ſovereign power, Amphion being a man of a mild diſ- 
poſition, and very eloquent, perſuaded the Thebans vo- 
luntarily to confirm him and his colleague in the royality, 
and hkewiſe to take more effeQtual meaſures tor the de- 
fence of their city. This, no doubt, has given occaſion 
to the poetical fable, of Amphion having built the walls 
of Thebes by the muſic of his lyre. His reign, however, 
was but of ſhort duration ; for Laius, the fon of Labda- 
Cus, ſoon recovered the kingdom. 


| Laius having married a lady called Foca/ta, ” 
+-$0l 
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told by the oracle, that the ſon ſhe brought him 
ſhould occaſion his death. As ſoon therefore as the 
boy was born, he ordered him to be expoled. But 
ſome ſhepherds found the child, ſaved him from periſh- 
ing, and called him Oedipus. Happening, when grown 
up, to meet with his father in the country of Phocis, he 
quarrelled with the old man, and flew hin, without 
knowing him to be his father. Creon, thereupon, the 
brother of Jocaſta, uſurped the crown. _. 

| Here the truth of the Theban hiſtory 1s disfigured 
and diſguiſed by the fables ot the poets. They tell us, 
that a ſphinx appeared on the ſea-ſhore, propoſed a 
riddle to all paſſengers, and deyoured thoſe that could 
not ſolve it, Creon ordered proclamation to be made 
through all Greece, that he would beſtow the kingdom 
ot Thebes, together with its queen Jocaſta, on the man 
that ſhould ſolve the ſphinx's riddle; Oed:pus under- 
took the buſineſs ; and on being aſked by the ſphinx, 
What was the animal that walked in the morning on four 
feet, at noon on two, and at night on three? he anſwered, 
That it was man ; alluding to his being able only to 
crawl about in early infancy, to walk in manhood, 
and to ſupport himſelf in old age with a ſtaff. The 
iphinx, enraged at finding her riddle underſtood, threw 
Herfelt into the ſea, Oedipus, .as the reward of his in-. 
genuity, received Jocaſta in marriage, and the king- 
dom of Thebes for her dowry. A violent plague im- 
mediately deſolates Bceotiaz and the oracle being ap- 
plied to on the occaſion, gives for anſwer, that it would 
continue to rage till the murderer of Laius were banuh- 
ed. After much inquiry, the myltery is diſcovered. 
Oedipus perceiving that he 1s not only the murderer of 
his tather, but the huſband of his own mother, is {truck 
with the utmoſt horror, and in diſpair plucks out his 
eyes, or, more truly, perhaps, baniſhes himſelf from 
the ſight of his ſubjects by a voluntary retirement; and 
Jocaſta, in an exceſs of grief, ſtrangles herſelf. The 
tragic poets, 1n all ages, have iound this a proper ſub- 
ject on which to exerciſe their mule, 

4 Eteocles 
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Eteocles and Polinices, the unhappy fruits of 
the inceſtuous marriage of Oedipus and his mo- 1225. 
ther, ſoon became famous for their mutual ani- 
moſity and hatred of each other. In this diſpoſi- 
tion they both aſpired to the throne; and could find no 
other mean of reconcilement, than by agreeing to reign 
alternatcly, each a year at a time, . But Eteocles having 
been firſt preferred to the regal dignity, on account of 
his being the elder brother, retuſed, upon the expiry 
of his year, to reſign the throne to Polinices; The lat- 
ter, upon this, implored the affiſtance of Adraſtus kin 
of Argos; who not only joined him himſelf, but ſoon 
formed a powerful contederacy in his favour, and im- 
mediately declared war againſt Eteocles. Thebes, ac- - 
cordingly, is beſieged under the condu& of ſeven fa- 
mous commanders, Adraſtus, Polinices, Tydeus, Am- 
phiaraus, Capancus, Hypomedon, and Parthenopeus. 
Of thele commanders the greater part perithed in the 
courſe of the ſiege; which, after occaſioning the effu. 
fion of much blood, was at laſt relinquiſhed, Eteocles 
and Polinices having terminated the conteſt by a ſingle 
combat; wherein they fought with ſuch deſperate fury, 
that they both fell. This ſiege of Thebes is reckoned to 
have preceded that of Yroy about thirty years. 

After the death of the two brothers, the ſons of the 
ſeven commanders who had conducted the ſiege re- 
ſolved to revenge the deaths of ſuch of their fathers as 
had been killed in it. Wuh this view they laid waſte 
Bcoeotia, and came to an engagement with the Thebans; 
who having loſt their king in the battle, abandoned 
their city ; of which the Eprgonai, the name given to 
theſe ſeven chiefs, immediatcly took poſſeſſion. 

The ſequel of this period of the 'Theban hiſtory is no 
leſs uncertain and obſcure than its beginning. .Xanthus 
is thought to have been their laſt king, the govern- 
ment on his death having become republican, 


CoOKkIN TH. 


Taz origin of Corinth is involved in great obſcu- 
| Tity. 
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DD rity. It is ſuppoſed to have been firſt ere&ed 
1393. Into a kingdom by Syſiphus. Glaucus the fon 

of Syſphus inſtituted the Iſthmic games, and 
was father to the famous Bellerophon ; who, according 
to the poets, mounted the horſe Pegaſus, to encounter a 
monſter. The truth of the matter ſeems to be, that 
Bellerophon behaved himſelf heroically in the many en- 
_ terpriſes which he undertook. As there is great confu. 
ſion in hiſtory with reſpe& to the kings of Corinth, we 
| ſhall only mention, that one of thoſe kings, Bacchis, 
left a numerous poſterity, known by the name of Bac- 
chides ; who, after a conſiderable interval, during which 
ſeveral revolutions happened in the kingdom, engroſfled 
the whole power of the ſtate, and Ns the govern- 
ment ariſtocratical. 

In this interval Corinth had arrived at a conſiderable 
degree of naval {trength, and had founded the colonies 
of Corcyra and Syracuſe, The latter of which, by the 
advantage of 1ts fituation, and the goodneſs of its climate, 
became the fineſt city of Greater Greece. 

Cypſelus, at laſt, in ſpite of numberleſs obſtacles that 
lay in his way, roſe to the ſupreme power at Corinth; 
and having completely gotten the bettec of all oppoſi- 
tion, ruled his ſubje&s with great mildneſs and mode- 
ration for the ſpace of thirty years. His ſon Periander 
Jucceeded him; but proved a downright tyrant: for he 
not only put to death the principal citizens of Corinth, 
but even Is own wite. His great intercourſe, how: 
Ever, with the philoſophers of thoſe times, and the phi- 
lolophical ſpirit which, notwithſtanding the cruelty of 
his nature, he himſelt poſſeſſed, procured him a place 
among the ſeven ſages of Greece; an honour from | 
which his crimes ought to have excluded him. Upon 
his death the Corinthians, weary of being ruled by an 
abſolute prince, relolved to alter the form of govern- 
ment from monarchy to democracy ; and having, with 
that view, freed themſelves of the remaining branches 
of the royal tamily, they afſerted their natural liberty, 
and eſtablithed the popular government, 
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The advantageous ſituation of Corinth upon the nar- 
row neck of land that joins the Peloponneſe to the con- 

_ tinent, procured her the appellation of the eye of Greece, 

and ſeemed peculiarly adapted for giving her a ſuperto- 
rity over all the neighbouring ſtates. But the genius of 


the Corinthians was entirely commercial. They alpired 
rather at wealth than power, | 


OPART A. 


Lelex 1s the firſt king of Laconia mention- 

1523. ed in hiſtory, His ſucceflors were, Myles, 
| Eurotas, Lacedemon, Amycles, Argalus, Cy- 
nortas, Oebalus, Hypocoon, and [yndarus. Fr 

Eurotas was the founder of the city of Sparta, ſo. 
called after his daughter Sparta, the wife of Lacedemon, 
who gave his name to the country, as his wife had 
given hers to the city. | 

Tyndarus married Leda, who became mother of the 
two famous heroes Caſtor and Pollux, and the no leſs 
famous daughters, Clytemneſtra the wife of Agamems 
non, and Helen, whoſe rape gave occaſion to the Trojan 
war. | Oe 
It is believed, and with a great deal of probability, 
that the Trojans were originally a Greek colony ; Dar- 
danus, their firſt king, having come from Arcadia ; 
and their religion, their language, and the greater part 
of their names, being apparently of Greek extraCQtion. 
Theſe are the kings of Troy whoſe names have reached 
us: Dardanus, Eritthonius, Tros, Illus, Laomedon, 
and Priam. The name of [hum, by which their chief 
city was known to the Greeks, is thought to have been 
derived from [/us, and its other name of Troy from 
Tros. Priam, its laſt king, had arrived at a very high 
pitch of wealth and power. He was the tather of fifty 
lons; the walls of Troy were rebuilt by him; he 
changed the name of the town to Pergamus ; and reign- 
ed for many years with great proſperity. bs 

In the mean time Queen Hecuba, Priam's ſecond 
wile, having dreamt that ſhe ſhould bring forth a fire- 
| brand, 
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brand, by which the city ſhould be reduced to aſhes, 
| Priam was ſo much alarmed, that he ordered the child 
_ of whom the queen was big, and who happened to be 
' ® boy, to be expoſed as ſoon as born. The child was 
- named Paris ; and, notwithſtanding the order of his fa- 
ther, was, by the care of Hecuba, preſerved, and pri- 
vately educated. When grown up, he appeared at 
court, where his beautiful perſon attraQed general ad- 
miration. Upon this he ventured to diſcover himſelf to 
Priam ; who was ſo delighted with his figure and accom- 
pliſhments, that he thought no more of the dream. Pa- 
ris ſoon after undertook an expedition into Greece, on 
pretence of recovering his aunt Hefione, wh. when 
very young, had been carried away by Hergblles, and 
by him had been given in marriage to Telamon. It may 
not be improper to mention the occaſion of this rape. 

Laomedon, . the father of Heſione, had applied the 
treaſures of the remples of Neptune and Apollo to build 
the walls of Troy, under a promiſe of repaying the 
ſums fo abſtratted. But being either unable or unwil. 

 Iing to diſcharge his promiſe, the oracle declared that he 
could no otherwiſe expiate the facrilege, than by expo- 
fing a Trojan virgin to a fſea-monſter; HeſionE was 
condemned by lot to undergo this puniſhment. Her- 
cules, however, ſlew the monſter, and reſcued Heſione. 
It is well known how much this event has been diſ- 
guiſed by the fictions of the poets. 

Paris, upon his arrival at Sparta, was received in the 
moſt kind and hoſpitable manner by 'Menelaus, who 
had ſucceeded to that kingdom in the right of his wife 
Helen, the daughter of 'lyndarus. But Paris falling 
in love with Hclcn.- -prevailed with her to run away with 
him, and thereby plunged his country into an abyſs of 
misfortunes. 

We may, however, trace the -auſe of the Trojan 
war to a higher ſource ſtzll, and attribute it to an here- 
ditary animoſity that had long ſubliſted between the fa- 
milies of Agamemnon and Priam. For 'Tantalus king 
of Phrygia, and great- grandfather, of Agamemnon, ha- 

ving 
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ving violently carried off Ganymede, brother of Ilus 
_ the grandfather of Priam, Ilus had taken vengeance for 
this injury, by {tripping Tantalus of his dominions, 
and had obliged him. to take retuge in Greece, where 
his ſon Pelops and his deſcendents eſtabliſted them- 
ſelves under the name of Pelopide. Be this as it may, 
Menelaus, fired with indignation at the inſult com- 
mitted againſt him by Paris, perſuaded his brother A- 
 gamemnon to cſpouſe his quarrel; and by their joint 
efforts, the two brothers brought all the other powers 
of Greece to unite in the ſame cauſe, and to bind 
themſelves by oath, either to recover Helen, or to ruin 
Troy. Agamemnon was choſen commander in chicf 
of this grand confederacy. | 
 Aulis was the general rendezvous of the Grecian 
forces ; who, when aflembled there, compoſed all toge- 
ther an army of 100,000 men, The fleet deſtined to 
carry them to Troy, conſiſted of about 1150 veſſels. 
The galleys of Boeotia carried each 120 men, and thoſe 
of PhiloQtetes 50. Theſe veflels had no deck, but were 
made like open boats. Of the chiefs who accommpanied 
this army, the moſt famous were, Agamemnon, Mene- 
laus, Diomedes, Neſtor, Ajax ſon of Velamon, Ajax ſon. 
of Oileus, Achilles, his friend Patroclus, Ulyfles, &c. 
The Greeks having landed on the plains of 
Troy, ſoon perceived that the "Trojans were as 1193. 
brave a people as- themſelves. Ulyfles and _ 
Menelaus were ſent to Priam to demand the reſtitution 
of Helen. But that prince, in oppoſition to the opinion 
of his council, having refuſed to comply with their re- 
queſt, both parties made vigorous preparations for war. 
The Greeks, aiter vefteating the Trojans in two dif- 
terent engagements, found themſelves under the nece\- 
ſity of dividing their forces, the more eaſily to procure 
proviſions, of which they began to be in great want. 
This gave leiſure to the Trojans to negociate with the 
neighbouring ſtates for afſiſtance. Achilles, in the mean 
time, who commanded the detachment of the army ſent 
out in ſearch of proviſions, performed many ſignal ex- 
= D ploits z 
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ploitsz took ſeveral towns, and made a vaſt booty, . 
But the cruelty of the Greeks to Palamedes, one of 
their braveſt officers, whom they put to death upon a 
falſe accuſation of treaſon brought againſt him by U- 
lyfles, fo provoked Achilles, that he refuſed to give 
them further afliſtance in the war, and ſeparated his - 
troops from the relt of the army. 
The nine firſt years of the war were conſumed in va- 
TIous engagements of no great importance; the Greeks 
having in that time employed themſelves chiefly in 
_ ravaging the territories of Priam and his allies. It 13 
therefore true, that the war of Troy continued ten 
years : but it 1s not true, as is commonly believed, that 
the city of Troy was befreged all that ſpace ; for it was 
not till the ſpring of the tenth year that the Greeks form- 
e( the ſiege. They at firſt experienced the molt vigo- 
rous reſiſtance on the part of the beſieged, who were 
commanded by Hector, Deiphobus, AEneas, &c. and 
by ſeveral princes that had come to their afliitance, 
ſuch as Sarpedon, Glaucus, Rheſus, Memnon, The 
Trojans had even the advantage 1n ſeveral engagements, 
and made a great ſlaughter of the Greeks ; but none of 
thele aQtions was decifive, At laſt, however, HeCtor, 
at the head of the Trojans, beat the enemy fairly from 
the field, purſued them to their camp, forced the en- 
trenchments, and ſet fire to their ſhips ; and victory 
ſeemed at laſt on the point of declaring for the Trojans 
But Patroclus, the friend of Achilles, perceiving the 
extreme diſtreſs of the Greeks, advanced in this critical 
- moment to their relief with the troops of Achilles, rec- 
koned the braveſt of the Grecian army, rallied the 
Greeks, and repulſed the Trojans. Several of the belt 
officers on both ſides fell on this occafion; amonglt the 
reſt Sarpedon flain by Patroclus, and Patroclus him- 
{elf ſlain by the hand of HeQor. Afﬀairs now aſſume 
a different appearance, Achilles, furious for the lols 
of his friend, and forgetting the former cauſe of his re- 
{entment, joins his forces to the reſt of the Grecian 


army, beats the Trojans, and ſacrifices on the tomb ot 
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Patroclus twelve of the nobleſt priſoners taken by 
him in the engagement. He 1s now ſolely intent on 
fighting perſonally with He@tor ; whom he engages, and 
kills at laſt. But, not fatished with the dearh of his 
gallant enemy, he ſullies the glory of his viQtory by in- 
ſulting, in the moſt ungenerous and ſavage manner, 
over his dead body, which he drags at his chariot wheels 
around the city. Achilles himſelf is flain ſoon after by 
Paris ;' who in like manner falls in a ſhort time by the 
band of PhiloQetes. | 

The Trojans having now loſt their beſt commanders, 
repoſed their laſt hope on the famous Palladium, a {ta- 
tue of Minerva, faid to have dropt into their city dire&ly 
from heaven; it being a received opinion, that while 
this ſtatue remained within the walls of Troy, the city 
could never be taken. At length, however, Antenor . 
and Aineas are reported to have treacherouſly delivered 
it to the Greeks, and at the ſame time to have betrayed 
the city by throwing the gates open to the enemy in 
the night. But ſome authors ſay, that the Greeks 
took Troy by ſurpriſe. As for the wooden horſe, by 
means of which the Greeks, according to the poets, 
made themſelves maſters of the city, 1t ſhould ſeem to 
be a mere chimera of poetical fancy; or, perhaps, ſome 
machine reſembling a horſe, which the Greeks may 
have uſed in the ſiege, to make a breach in the wall, by 
which they gained admittance into the town. It is, 
however, an agreed point, that the Greeks took the city 
in the night ; put Priam and all his family to death; and 
after plundering the town, fet it on fire. The _ 
taking of Troy is the moſt celebrated epoch in 1184. 
the hiſtory of the Greeks ; and indeed this war 
may be faid to have afforded the firlt public diſplay of 
Grecian valour. It is likewiſe worth remarking, that 
the misfortunes of Troy have furniſhed the ſubje<& of 
the two moſt perfe& epic poems in the world, the Iliad 
and the ZXneid. 1 

Menelaus alone, by recovering Helen, reaped an ap- 
parent advantage from the ſucceſs of this enterpriſe. 
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To the other Greeks it proved a ſource of the bittereſt 
misfortunes. The fields of Troy were drenched with the 
blood of their beſt commanders and ſoldiers, of whom 
the far greater part were buried there; and the remains 
of their army, after being further conſiderably diminiſh- 
_ ed by the diſaſters of a tempeſtuous voyage, found, on 
their arrival at home, nothing but mortifications and 
diſappointments ot the moſt cruel kinds. Their chief, | 


Agamemnon, had been but a ſhort while in his own ; 


| kingdom, when he was murdered by Egyptus the ſon of 
Thyeſtes, who uſurped his throne as the reward ot his 
villany. 
Hermione, the daughter of Menelaus and Helen, had | 
| been firſt married to Oreſtes, the ſon of Agamemnon ; | 
but was afterwards taken from him, and given to Pyr- | 
rhus the ſon of Achilles. Oreſtes having flain Pyrrhus, | 
{ucceeded Menelaus in the kingdom of Sparta; and ſeven 
years after, having likewiſe killed the ulſurper Egyptus, 
together with Clytemneſtra his own mother, who had 
been acceſlory to the murder of her huſband Agamem- 
non, he united the kingdom of Sparta with that of Ar- 8 
cos and Mycene. Oreſtes, in the mean time, felt the 
molt bitter ' remorſe for his cruelty to his mother, 
Hence the poets have taken occaſion to ſay, that he | 
was haunted by the furies. Tiſamenes ſucceeded his 
father Oreſtes ; but was dethroned, and expelled his 
kingdom by the Heraclide, after reigning three years. 
| The Heraclidz were at this time headed by three bro- 
thers, Temanes, Cteſiphontes, and Ariſtodemus, ſons 
of Ariſtomachus, great-grandion of Hercules. They 
laid claim to the Peloponneſe, as belonging to them by 
hereditary right, and recovered it accordingly. Tema- 
nes got the city of Argos, Ariſtodemus that of Sparta, 
and Ctefiphontes Mycene. The return of the Heracli- 
' dz produced a great revolution among the ſtates ol 
Greece, and annihilated the power of the Pelopidz. 
'The Acheans, who had formerly inhabited a part of 
Laconia, were by that event obliged to remove to Aſia 
Minor, where they occupicd that part of the continent 
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formerly known by the name of Fla ; and there found- 
ed Smyrna, and ſeveral other cities. 'The lonians tov, 
who poſſefſed another diſtrict of the Peloponnele, were 
expelled that country by the Heraclidz, and obliged, 
in like manner, to retire to Aſia Minor ; where they 
took poſlcfſion of the country called after them ſora, 
and there built Epheſus, Clazomene, Sainos, &c. 

As the four principal tribes of Greeks, diſtinguiſhed 
by the names of Eolrans, Acheans, Tomans., and Dortans, 
were perfeQaly independent ot one another, and con- 
fined themſelves each to. its particular tercitory, every 
one of them preſerved its peculiar manner of ſpeaking. 
Hence aroſe four principal dialects of the Greek lan- 
guage; the Attic, uſed by the Athenians ; the lonic, 
by the people of Ionia ;_ the Doric, by the Lacedemo- 
nians and Argives; and the Lolic, by the Beeotians and 
the inhabitants of Lolia. | 

The Heraclidez and Pelopidz furnnhed kings to Spar- 
ta for the ſpace of yoo years, reckoning down to the 
time of the tyrant Machanidas. 

Ariſtodemus, at his death, left behind him two ſons, 
Euryſthenus'and Procles ; who being twins, and fo ex- 
ally like each other, that it was hardly poſlible to dif- 
tinguiſh them, were therefore made joint kings. From 
their time Sparta was always governed by two kings. 
Euryſthenus was ſucceeded by his fon Ag'is, and Procles 
by his ſon called Ous. It was in their time that the 
ilaves called Helots were firſt known at Sparta. 'The 
inhabitants -of Helos, a city in the neighbourhogd of 
vparta, having refuſed to pay a certain tribute impoſed 
by Apis upon all the territories of Lacedemon, that 
king, defirous to confirm his authority by an example 
ot ſeverity, laid fiege to their city, took it, and made 
all the inhabitants ſlaves. They were condemned to the 
moſt difgraceful and painful employments, and treated 
with much rigour and cruelty. In procels of time, the 
Spartans obliged them to labour their grounds, and 
kept them in a ſtate of perpetual ſervitude. 

The Spartans took advantage of the weakneſs and 
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extreme good-nature of one of their kings, Eurytion, 
to encroach on the royal prerogative. This produced 
confuſion in the government. Kunomus, another of 
their kings, left two fons of different marriages, Poly- 
deus and Lycurgus. Polydectus ſucceeded to Eu- 
nomus ; but died without leaving any child, though his 
wife was pregnant at the time of his death. Lycurgus, 
therefore, who afterwards became ſo famous, next 
mounted the throne, as colleague to Archelaus ; but 
he declared to the people, that he aſſumed this dignity 
merely as guardian for the child whom his beodherh 
wite ſhould bring forth, to whom the crown of right 
| belonged. The queen, in the mean time, ſignified to 
Lycurgus, that, on condition of his marrying her, ſhe 
would deſtroy the child in her womb. Lycurgus was 
| ſhocked at this horrid propoſal ; but judged it prudent 
to difſemble, and to avoid, under various pretences, to 
come to a final explanation with the queen, giving in 
the mean time private orders to bring him the child the 
moment it ſhould be born. The queen, at laſt, brought 
forth a boy; who was immediately carried by Lycurgus 
into the public aſſembly, and preſented to the chief men 
of Sparta as their king. The name of this king was 
Charilaus. We ſhall reſume the ſequel of the Lacede- 
monian hiſtory in the beginning of next chapter. 


ATHEN 5S. 


CEcrors, a native of Egypt, led a colony of 

1556, his countrymen into Greece, ſettled in Attica, 
and founded the kingdom of Athens. He di- 

vided the country into twelve diſtri&ts, and affumed the 
name of king. He pitched on a hill in the midit of a 
large plain for the foundation of his city, and built the 
citadel on the rock in which the hill terminated. He 
eſtabliſhed religion among his ſubjects, and inſtituted 
a particular form of worſhip to Jupiter and Minerva. 
As the ſoil of the country of Attica was barren, his ſub- 
j<Qs were laid under the neceſſity of making ufe of na- 
vigation to bring corn from Atrica and Sicily, the 
| Areo- 
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Areopagus, A kind of ſenate, which affſembled and held 
its deliberations upon a hill near the citadel, conſecrated 
to Mars, was likewiſe inſtituted by Cecrops. This tri- 
bunal was afterwards rendered by Solon the molt ta- 
mous 1n the world. 

The names of the ſucceſlors of Cecrops were, Cra- 
naus, Amphictyon, Ericthonius, Pandion, Erectheus, 
Cecrops Il. Pandion II. Egeus, Theſeus, Mneltheus, 
Demophoon, Oxintes, Oephidas, 'Timethes, Melantus, 
and Codrus, 

Cranaus was expelled Athens by Amphidtyon and 
Hellen, ſons of Deucalion king of Theflaly. It is 
thought that the Greeks derived their name from this 
Hellen. 

Amphi&yon inſtituted the famous afſembly 
called after his name. It was compoſed of de- 1497. 
puties from twelve, or, according to fome, from 
one and thirty neighbouring ſtates, among whom -this 
king brought about a ſort of confederacy. Two depu- 
ties from each of theſe ſtates met twice a-year at Ther- 
mopylz, to deliberate on the affairs of Greece in gene- 
ral. The Amphictyons had a power of determining in 
the laſt reſort all controverſies that ſubſiſted between 
thole ſtates, and of impoſing high fines on the party 
tound in the wrong. 'The members of this court, be- 
tore their admiſſon, bound themſelves by the moſt ſo- 
lemn oaths and imprecations, to the ſtrict performance 
of the duty of their office. They particularly engaged 
themſelves to execute vengeance againſt thole who 
thould preſume to abſtract any gitt from the temple of 
Apollo. The authority of this tribunal prevailed in all 
its vigour till the time of Philip king of Macedon ; who 
having procured himſelf to be elected preſident of i it, a- 
buſed the power repoked in him, and by that means 
brought the court into contempt. 

Bacchus, known likewiſe by the name of Dzonyſtus, 
having in the time of Amphictyon come into Greece, | 
accompanied by other natives of the eaſt, inſtructed the 
Greeks in many uſeful arts, particularly i in the culture 
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of the vine. In'return, the Greeks accounted him a 
god, and raiſed altars to his memory. The birth and 
conquelts of this god have furniſhed an ample field tor 
the imaginations of the pocts to embelliſh. 

Under the reign of Ericthonius, 1s placed the rape of 
Proſerpine, the daughter of Ceres quren of Sicily ; the 
journey of Ceres into Greece to ſeek ber daughter.; her 
{tay at Eleufis with Triptolemus,. whom ſhe inſtructed 
in tillage ; and the eſtab!iſhment of her worſhip at E- 
leuſis. The ceremonies attending this worſhip were 
known by the name of the Ftewufnian myſteries, and be- 
came extremely famous on account of the impenetrable 
ſecrecy with which they were concealed. 

Ericthonius inſtituted, in honour of Minerva, the 
fe't1val called Panathenea, on.account of the great con- 
courſe of people from every part of Greece that flocked 
to Aihens on that occaſion. Lrithonius too tavght the 
Athenians the uſe of money. 

Pandion II. had four ſons: one of theſe was Egens 
his ſucceffor ; Pallas, another of them, had fifty ſons, 
called atter him Pa/lantide. Egeus had but one child; 
and him by a concubine called Fthra, the daughter of 
Pitheus. This child was Theſeus, one of the moſt fa- 
mous heroes of antiquity. 

Theſeus, while yet very young, and before 

1264. his acceflion to the throne, having heard of the - 

exploits of Hercules, was ſcized with a violent 

defire to imitate him. After his example, therefore, he 

employed himſelt in clearing the highways of robbers, 

of whom he deſtroyed a great number. On returning 

to Athens, his father received him with much j Joy, and 
named him his ſucceſſor in the kingdom. 

On coming to the throne, he was involved in a war 
againſt his couſins, the ſons - of Pallas, who were pro- 
voked that an legitimate ſon ſhould be preferred to them 
in the kingdom. But being unable to reſiſt the valour 
of Theſeus, they were vanquiſhed and diſperſed. As 
'Theſeus could not bear to be idle, he employed himſelf 
in deſtroying the monlters that infcited the country. Bag 

killc 
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| killed the bull of Marathon ; and freed the Athenians | 
from a tribute of ſeven boys and as many girls, impoſed - 
upon them by Minos king of Crete ; who, to revenge 
the death of his brother Androgeus, whom the Athe- 
nians had lain, invaded their country, and forced them 
to ſubmit to that ſevere condition, But Theleus ha- 
ving accompanied the children to Crete, attraCted the 
affections of Ariadne the daughter of Minos, married 
her, and got the tribute diſcharged. This ſeems to be 
the imple truth of the matter ; but the poets, in their 
uſual manner, have given the affair a more marvellous 
turn. They tel! us, that Theſeus received from Ariadne 
a clue to condutt him through the labyrinth, wherein 
was kept the Minotaur,. a monſter, half man halt bull, 
to which, by the command of an oracle, the Athenian 
children were given to be devoured; and that 'Theſeus 
having, accordingly, by the help of this clue, made his 
way through the labyrinth, and reached the monſter, 
attacked and killed it, and ſo relieved his countrymen 
ſrom the tribute. | | 
 Theſeus, after effeing the obje@ of his journey, ſet 
out in triumph on his return for Athens. But having 
on his way loſt Ariadne, who was run away with by a 
prieſt of Bacchus, he was ſo grieved, that he omitted to 
hang out white colours, the ſignal of victory agreed on 
with his iather. Egeus, from this, believing his fon to 
be dead, jumped into the ſea that now bears his name, 
and drowned himſelf. | 

Theſeus having procured peace to his country, ap- 
plied himſelf to govern it with wiſdom, He is ſaid to 
ave induced all the inhabitants of Attica, partly by his 
authority, partly by perſuaſion, to remove trom their 
villages to Athens, there to live in one great commu- 
nity; and to have invited, by a public proclamation, 
people of all other nations to come and ſettle at Athens, 
where they were to be in every reſpeCt on an equal foot. 
with the natives of Attica, This produced a large in- 
creaſe in the number of inhabitants, and in the extent 
vi the City, h 
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Aﬀeer accompliſhing this undertaking, he converted } 


the ſyſtem of government into a fort of republic, refer. 


ving only to himſelt the command of the army, and the 
ſupport of the laws. He divided the people into three 
clafies ; the nobility, the farmers or huſbandmen, and 
the mechanics. All public offices were to be occupied 
by the nobility alone, but the reſt of the people had the 
power of choofing the particular perſon on whom each 
office was to be conferred. He eſtabliſhed the tribunal 
of the Prytaneum, compoſed of fifty members ; who, 
among other buſineſs, were to provide for the ſabſiſt. 
ence of ſuch poor citizens as had done eminent ſervice 
to the ſtate. | 

After having properly ſettled the adminiſtration, he 
ſpent the remainder of his life 1n travelling about in 
quelt of adventures, in which to fignalize his valour, 
He had a ſhare in the victory over the Centaurs ; in the 
conqueit of the golden fleece; in the chace of the Ca- 
Iydonian boar; and 1n both the wars of Thebes. The- 
feus and Pirithous having met with an intention to 


 Hght, were ſo ſtruck with admiration at the fight ot 


each other, that they laid aſide all hoſtile intentions, 
and from that time forward lived in the moſt perfect 
iriendthip. They of concert forcibly carried off the 
itamous Helen daughter of 'Tindarus; and afterwards 
went to the court of Aidoneus, ſurnamed Pluto, king 
of the Moloſhi, to carry oft his daughter likewiſe. But 
Pluto flew Picithous, and threw Lheſeus into priſon, 
whence he was relealed by Hercules. The poets have 
involved theſe events in abundance of fables. Theſcus, 
on returning to Athens, tound great cauſe of diſquiet 
trom his family- affairs, which ended in the tragical 
deaths of his wite Phedra, and of his ſon Hippolitus. 
Meneſtheus too had taken the opportunity of his ab- 
lence to prejudice the public againſt him. Theſeus, 
thinking it beneath him to puniſh the ungrateful Athe- 
nians, ſatisfied himſelf with abandoning their country, 
and retired to the iſland of Scyros. Some time after, 
Lycomedes, chief of that iſland, growing jealous of his 

4 Merit, 
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merit, laid an ambuſh for him, and cauſed him to be 
thrown from the top of a precipice. 

Theſeus was the greatelt king the Atheneans ever 
had. His tomb, in after times, became famous by be- 
ing made a refuge for flaves. 

Meneſtheus diſtinguiſhed himſelf by bis military {kill - 
in the war againl[t Troy. | 

In the reign of Codrus, the Heraclide being at war 
with the Athenians, were told by the oracle, that they 
ſhould be victorious if they did not kill Codrus. 'That 
prince, hearing of the reſponſe, diſguiſed himſelf in a 
peaſant's habit, and, entering the enemy's camp, pro- 
voked them to Kill bim. When the Heraclid were in- 
formed of their having flain Codrus, they immediately 
tled. 

Codrus was the laſt king of Athens. For, on his 
death, the government became republican, by the eſta- 
bliſhment of Archons ; an office which was at firſt he- 
reditary, and. little. infericd, in point of power, to 
royalty itſelf. We ſhall in the next chapter reſume 
tle hiſtory of this republic, 


CH AP. 1 


4fairs of Greece, from the abolition of the kingly govern- 
ment in the principal ſlates, till the time that Hrppias 
took refuge in Perſia. 


ROM what has been faid in the preceding chapter, 

it appears that the government in all the different 
itates of Greece. was originally monarchical. But the 
tyranny of their princes ſoon produced a total alteration 
in the ſyſtem; awakened in the minds of the Greeks 
that ardent defire of liberty which ever after ſo ſtrongly. 
marked the character of this wonderful people, and 
threw them into ſo many ſeparate republics. For ſome 
time, indeed, we ſhall ſee private perſons now and then 
appear, who, prompted by their ambition, _—_— to 

&= 
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become ſovereigns of their country,. ſome by policy and 
adoreſs, ſome by open violence and the force of arms, 

But of all theſe ſtates, Sparta and Athens diſtinguiſh. 
ed themſelves far above the reſt; and by their extraor. 
dinary merit, and the wiſdom of their laws, acquired {9 
great a ſuperiority over the others, that they became 
the main ſprings of the political machine of Greece. 
Between thele two republics a ſpirit of rivalſhip very na- 
turally aroſe, which at laſt brgke out into long conteſts 
and diflenſions ; in the courfe of which we ſhall ſee the 
other ſtates ſometimes ſiding wita Sparta, ſometimes 
with Athens, as their difterent intereſts incline them. 
The principal events, therefore, of this hiſtory, more 
immediately reſpe& thoſe two republics, which con- 
ſtantly occupy the foremoſt place, and appear, on all 
occaſions, to ſuſtain the fate of Greece. We proceed, 
therefore, to reſume the hiſtory of Sparta and Athens, 
from the period at which we ſtopped in the laſt chap- 
cr, | 


Lycurcvs, by his equitable and difintereſted con- 
dutt in defeating the barbarous intentions of the queen, 
and procuring Charilaus, yet a child in the cradle, to 
be declared king, had highly offended thar princeſs ; 
who, in revenge, employed all her intereſt to form a 
faQtion againſt him, and got him accuſed of a conſpiracy 
againft the ſtate. But Lycurgus ſoon withdrew himſelf 
from the danger of theſe machinations, Perceiving that 
the laws were entirely diſregarded, he meditated an ex- 
traordinary reformation in the government. For that 
purpoſe he reſolved to travel into foreign countries, that 
he might have an opportunity of obſerving with his own 
eyes the various cuſtoms and inſtitutions of different 
_ nations the molt renowned for the wiſdom of their le- 

giſlation. | | | 

With this view- he firſt went to the iſland of Crete, 
where the celebrated Minos had eſtabliſhed a ſyſtem of 
laws ; the rigid ſpirit of which was much to the liking 
of Lycurgus. "This Minos was a powerlſul prince, mo 

4 | | | ha 
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had flouriſhed 1co years before the Trojan war, and 
whoſe virtues had procured him the highelt eſteem, 
Having ſ\ubdued the iſland of ' Crore, he retvlved to fe- 
cure his conquelt by the wiſdom of his laws. The go- 
vernment there, at the time of bis conqueit, was mo- 
narchical. But to bring that forin of government to its 
utmolt perfeion, Minos judged it neceflary to make 
the prince as ſubject to the power ot the laws as the 
nation was ſubjec& to the power of the prince ; who by 
that means might have an unliwird power of doin 
good, while at the ſame time he ſhould be totally re- 
{trained from doing miſchief ; the laws committing to 
him the molt precious of all truſts, the care of a whole 
people, on condition of his ruling them as a father and 
proteCtor, not as an oppreſlor and tyrant. From Creie 
Lycurgus went into Afia 3 where he collected into one 
body the*works of Homer, which before were difperſcd 
about in detached fragments. From Aſia he travelled 
into Egypt, where he acquired a vaſt fund of know- 
ledge. | Ros 
| -M having maturely conſidered the various forms 
of government that had fallen under his obſervation, 
and deliberately weighed the advantages and diſadvan. 
tages of each, he adopted into his own ſyſtem what a 
peared to him the moſt eligible. The reſult of all theſe 
painful reſearches, was the famous Spartan legiſlation, 
which has been the wonder of ſucceeding ages; and 
which to us, in theſe latter times, would appear to be 
entirely chimerical and impracticable, were it not. at. 
_ telted paſt all poſſibility of doubt by every ancient author 
who ſpeaks of it; many of whom, ſuch as Plato, Ari- 
{totle, Xenophon, and Plutarch, were. eye-witnefles of 
what they mention. It is, beſides, an undoubted fact, 
that this ſyſtem ſubſiſted during a ſpace of more than 
700 years. We cannot, however, ſufficiently admire 
how it was poſlible for one man to ſucceed in eſtabliſh- 
ing a form of government, ſo violently repugnant in 


leveral particulars to the moſt powertul paſlions of the 
human foul, | 


During 
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During the abſence of Lycurgus, the Lacedemonian 
became extremely turbulent, and Sparta was on the 
brink of falling into downright anarchy. Perceiving 
how much they ſtood in need of a man of ſuperior parts 
and underſtanding, they diſpatched meſſengers to in. i 
treat Lycurgus to return, He immediately obeyed the 
invitation. But before proceeding to promulgate his 
laws, he choſe to fortify himſelf with the authority of the 
gods; and for that purpoſe he went to conſult the oracle 
of Delphos, where he found means to obtain a favour: 
able reſponſe. . 
Upon his arrival at Sparta, he firſt communi. 
884. cated his ſcheme in private to the leading men 
of the city. Having procured their approbation, 
he proceeded to the market-place, eſcorted by a num- 
ber of armed men; and there explained to the: people 
the alterations he intended to bring about in the go. 
vernment, and the new inſtitutions he propoſed to eſta. 
bliſh, We forbear at preſent to enter on a detail of 
thoſe inſtitutions, becauſe the courſe of the narrative 
 thould thereby be too much interrupted; but we ſhall 
ſpeak of them at length 1n the ſequel. 

Lycurgus was almoſt entirely employed, during the 
remainder of his lite, in bringing his laws to perfec- 
tion, and in enforcing the obſervance of them. In this 
he met with much oppoſition ; and diſplayed, perhaps, 
no leſs fortitude and prudence wm prevailing with his 
tellow-citizens to ſubmit to his regulations, than he had 
ſhown wiſdom in deviſing them. 

After having put the finiſhing hand to his work, and 
raſted of the pleaſure of ſeeing his inſtitutions firmly 
eſtabliſhed, and his countrymen accuſtomed to the ex- 
erciſe of them, he declared his intention of conſulting 
_ the oracle, whether any further improvement were ne- 
ceflary ; and obtained their ſolemn - promiſe to obſerve 
them till his return. On arriving at Delphos, he was 
aſſured by the prieſteſs, that while Sparta kept his laws 
in obſervance, ſhe ſhould be the moſt illuſtrious and 

happy city in the world, Lycurgus tranſmitted this re- 
ſponſe 
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L ſponſe to Sparta ; and conſidering his plan to be now 
entirely completed, he died a voluntary death, by ab- 
ſtaining from all nouriſhment. | 
The reformation of the Spartan government by Ly- 
curgus, is reckoned a ſecond revolution there. For the 
future, therefore, we are to conſider that ſtate as a re- 
public, in which the kings were no more than the prin- 
cipal magiſtrates, 


- 


Hiſtorians place the birth of Homer not many years 
prior to that of Lycurgus. | | 

Soon after the death of Lycurgus, a war having bro- 
ken out between the Lacedemonians and Argives about 
a ſmall territory called Thyrea, both parties, to ſpare 
the lives of their citizens, agreed to terminate the dif- 
pute by 300 choſen men of each fide. Theſe 690 com- 
batants engaging accordingly, fought with ſuch fury 
and obſtinacy, that they were all killed on the ſpot ex- 
cept three ; two of whom were Argives, and the third 
a Lacedemomian named Orthrades *, As both parties 
claimed the viQory, a general battle enſued; in which 
the Lacedemonians remained the conquerors. Orthra- 
des, diſdaining to ſurvive the reſt of his fellow-ſoldiers, 
killed himſelf on the field of battle +. 

This year Fheopompus, one of the Lacede- | 
monian kings, eſtabliſhed the Ephori in Sparta; #760. 
or rather, the common people, provoked by the 
oppreſhon under which they groaned, prevailed with 
that king to give them thoſe magiſtrates as a check on 
the power of the kings on the one hand, and of the ſe- 
nate on the other, : 

_ The Lacedemonians about the ſame time declared 
war againſt the Meflenians, for having violated 

lome Lacedemonian young women, who had 743. 
gone, according to cuſtom, to pay their devo- 
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tions 


* The reader will be ſtrack with the ſimilarity between this combat 
and that of the Horatii and Curiatii in the Roman hiſtory, and a much 
later one ſtill recorded in the Hiſtory of Scotland, which took place in 
1396, to terminate a feud between two Highland clans, 

T Rome was founded in the year before Chriſt 753 ;—and three years 
aſter, the rape of the Sabine women is ſaid to have happened. 
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tions at a temple on the confines of both ſtates. Ty 
revenge this inſult, the Lacedemonians, under the 
command of Alcmenus, ſurpriſed the town of Amphez 
by night, and put all the inhabitants to the ſword. The 
Meflenians were not at that time in a fituation to make 
repriſals. But about four years after, they marched ini» 
Laconia under the command of their king Euphaes, and 
came to an engagement with the Lacedemonians, ty 
which the night alone put an end. 
| Next year the Lacedemonians took the field, after 
| binding themſelves by oath, not to return to Sparta till 
they ſhould reduce every place in the poſſeſſion of the 
Meflemians. . A battle enfued ; in which both partie; 
fought with ſuch obſtinacy, that fatigue obliged them to 
ſeparate by mutual conſent. 'The Meflenians, exhauſt. 
ed by the double calamity of a war and of a plague, al. 
ſembled at Ithome, a ſtrong place ſituated on the ſum- 
mit of a hill, and ſent to conlult the oracle at Delphos 
_ about the means of relief in this deſperate extremity, 
The oracle returned for anſwer, 'That they muſt facrifice 
| to the gods a virgin of royal blood : and Ariſtodemus, 
a Meflenian of royal extraction, in obedience to the di- 
vine command, offered up his own daughter. About 
the ſame time, a bloody battie happened in the neigh- 
bourhood of lthome, where the Meflenians performed 
prodigies of valour to reſcue the body of their king Eu- 
phaes, who had fallen covered with wounds in the fight; 
and they were at laſt ſucceſsful. Here Ariſtodemus ob- 
tained the prize of valour, as the perſon that had fought 
with the greateſt bravery ; and he was likewiſe choſen 
king in place of Euphaes, who dicd of his wounds. 
Ariſtodemus having led his countrymen to another 
engagement with the Lacedemonians, defeated them, 
and rook their king Theopompus, whom, together with 
300 Spartans more, he put to death in cold blood. 
The Lacedemomians, apprehenſive leſt their families 
ſhould fail in the mean time, by their long abfence from 
home, in conſequence of the oath they hag taken, ſent 
back to Sparta all the ſoldiers who had joined the uy 
alter 
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after the taking of that oath, to cohabit with the wives 
of thoſe that remained, The mue of this extraordinary 
conneRtion were diſtinguiſhed by the name of Parthe- 
mans; who, as ſoon as they were able to carry arms, 
baniſhed themſelves of their own accord from Sparta, 
and formed a ſettlement at 'Tarentum 1n Italy, 

Four years. after, a general ation enſued between 
the Lacedemonians and Meflenians ; in which a party 
of the latter attacked'the Lacedemonians from an ambu- 
W {cade, put them to flight, and procured their country- 
W men the victory. But though the Spartans had loſt in 
W this engagement the flower of their troops, they nea 
vertheleſs laid fiege to Ithome. Ariſtodemus, ſeeing his 
countrymen reduced to the laſt extremity, killed him- 
ſelf in deſpair on the tomb of his daughter. The reſt 
-of the Meflenians, after enduring the utmoſt miſeries 
of famine, were obliged at laſt to capitulate, The La- 
cedemonians made the greateſt part of them ſlaves, and 
forced them to cultivate their grounds; but many of 
W them eſcaped, and took refuge among different nations, 
W lhis firſt war was of twenty years continuance. 

The Meſlenians, after enduring the Lacede- 
monian yoke for thirty years, reſolved.at laſt to 685, 
attempt the recovery of their liberty. For this 
purpoſe they put themſelves under the command of A+ 
riſtomenes, a young man of extraordinary bravery, and 
great ſkill in the art of warz and under his condu& 
vanquiſhed their enemies in ſeveral engagements. The 
Lacedemonians being hard preſſed, conſulted the oracle. 
The reſponſe bore, That they muſt requeſt a general 
trom the Athenians ; who in derifion ſent them one 
Tyrteus a poet, 'The Lacedemonians found their at- 
fairs not at all mended by this expedient ; and after be- 
Ing beaten in three ſucceſſive battles, they reſolved to 
return to Sparta. But this reſolution was oppoſed by 
Tyrteus ; who, to rouſe their courage, recited to them 
lome verſes that he had compoſed with great care. 
Theſe verſes were fo well calculated to inſpire bravery, 
and a contempt of danger, that they animated the La- 
EE: cedemomany 
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cedemonians to the higheſt pitch of martial rage, 
They 'required, with one voice, to be inſtantly led 
againſt the enemy ; and after a moſt bloody battle, oh- 
tained a complete victory. 'The remains of the Mefle. 
nian army retreated to Mount Kira, where they defend. 
ed themſelves a long time againſt all the efforts of the 
Lacedemonians. But their general, Ariftomenes, ha. 
ving fallen amidſt a croud of Spartans, upon whom he 
had made a molt deſperate attack, his countrymen were 
fo diſcouraged by his death, and fo weakened by their 
repeated engagements with the Lacedemonians, that 
they were at laſt overpowered. Such of them as fell 
into the hands of the enemy, were reduced to the con. 
dition of Helots. The reſt, ſeeing their country ruined 
pail all hopes of recovery, retired to 'Sictly, and there 
founded a city, called at firit Mez/ene, and afterwards 
Meſjina. heir laft brave general, Ariltomenes, was 
the iworn enemy of the Spartans, and, while he lived, 
their conſlant terror *. 
Ws: have already obſerved, that monarchy was abo. 
liſhed at Athens under the children of Codrus, and go- 
vernors called Archons ſet up in place of the King, 
 'Fheſe were the principal magiſtrates of the republic, 
and were bound to govern the ſtate according to the 
eftabliſhed laws. In the beginning they enjoyed their 
oflice ſor life, and Medon was the firſt who was inveſted 
with that dignity, Afterwards, upon the death oi 
Alcmeon, the people created nine Archons, and con- 
fined their authority to the ſpace of ten years. The 
chiet of them was called Epenymus Archon, and the 
year was diſtinguiſhed by his name : the ſecond was 
called King ; the third Polemarchus ; and the remaining 
11x bore the general name of T heſmothet@. F 
Such a limited authority as that veſted in the Archons, 
was inſufficient to curb men of ſo turbulent a diſpoli- 
tion. The Athenians, accordingly, were for ſeveral 
years diltratted by controverſies and faQtions. For Wi 


having Wl 
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having as yet no written laws, they diſagreed about al* 
moſt every point both of religion and government» 
Cylon took advantage of theſe troubles, and ſeized 
the citadel ; but the Athemans found means to quell his 
inſurreftion. | ry 

Having learned, by experience, that real liberty con- 
ſiſts in a due dependence on laws and government, 4he 
Athenians reſolved to take the moſt effeQtual meaſures. 
for putting an end to thei? Giflentions. With this view 
they caſt their eyes on one of their Archons 
named Draco, a citizen of examplary virtue, and _ 623. 
the molt rigid ſeverity of manners ; but whoſe 
extreme rigour, in point of government, bordered on 
inhumanity. Choſen by the Athenians to be their law- 
giver, Draco, from a zeal to {top the licentiouſneſs of 
their manners, fell into the oppoſite extreme, and made 
death the puniſhment of the moſt trivial offences, even 
of idlenefs and indolence. On this account the laws of 
Draco were ſaid to have been written, not with ink, 
but with blood : and their exceſhve feverity procured 
them the fate of all violent inſtitutions ; they quickly 
tell into diſuſe. _ | 

At length aroſe a man worthy to perſcribe 
laws to the Athenians. This was the famous 643: 
99on, a native of Salamis. Having lately reſto- 
red the Anthenians to the government of that ifland by 
a ſtratagem, he had, by that exploit, acquired great re- 
putation : and his integrity, his wiſdom, his knowledge 
in the ſcience of government, but, above all, the mild- 
neſs of his diſpoſition, ſoon procured him the eſteem of 
his fellow-citizens. The Athenians, therefore, pitched 
on him to reftore tranquillity in their city ; created him 
Archon-extraordinary ; and inveſted him with full au- 
thority to make ſuch reformation in the government as 
he ſhould judge neceflary. The unlimited power with 
which he was intruited migut have conduQed him to 
the throne ; but his virtue and moderation would not 
permit him to give way to the temptation. 

Solon applied himfelf with great care and diligence 
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to diſcharge the truſt repoſed in him by his countrymen, 
He ſettled the public government on a more ſteady 
foundation, and deviſed for the Athenians a body of 
excellent laws. Of his inſtitutions, fo far as they re. 
garded the public adminiſtration, we ſhall afterwards 
ſpeak at ſome length. -His private laws fall not within 
our deſign. TY - 
After having publiſhed his laws, and bound the citi- 
zens by oath to obey them, Solon left Athens for the 
ſpace of ten years, both with a view that his inſtitutions 
might, in the mean time, take deep root, and that he 
might avoid the daily complaints and difficulties (tarted 
to him about their execution and mterpretation. In 
this interval he travelled into Egypt, and viſited Crceſus 
king of Lydia. That prince having made an oſtenta- 
tious diſplay of his vaſt wealth and magnificence, to ex- 
cite 'the admiration of Solon, had the mortification to 
fee them regarded by the philoſopher with the molt 
Stoical indifterence, and could not draw from him the 
ſmalleſt compliment on that account. Sojon only took 
that opportunity to remark, that. no man could with 
_ certainty boaſt of his happineis till the inſtant of his - 
death. | | 
_ During the abſence of Solon, great diſorders were 
occaſioned at Athens by three fations formed under 
three difterent heads; Megacles, Piſiltratus, and Ly- 
_curgus. Megacles was extremely powerful by his 
wealth, being the fon of Alcmenus, whom King Crco&- 
fus had loaded with riches, and having married the 
daughter of Chiſtenus, one of the moſt opulent princes 
of Greece. Piliitratus, by the mildneſs of his beha- 
viour, his aftability, and his liberality to the poorer 
citizens, had acquired the higheſt popularity. But his 
infinuating addreſs was no more than an artful cover to 
his ambitious deſigns. Solon found things in this ſitua- 
tion on his return to Athens. 
 Piſiſtratus, the better to effe& his purpoſe, employed 
one of the moſt ſingular and baſeſt ſtratagems. Having 
wounded hunſelt in ſeveral parts of his body, he orſeeer 
; | *) 
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his friends to carry him all covered with blood to tht 
market-place, where he told the people, that he had 
ſuffered this cruel treatment from the enemies he had 
created to himſelf by his zeal for the good of the re- 
public. The populace, moved by his ſtory and ap-_ 
pearance, roſe in his favour, overpowered the oppoſite 
factions, and appointed a guard of fifty men for his 
perſon. With the aſſiſtance of theſe, and of a greater 
number of his own creatures whom he armed, Piſiftra- 
tus firſt ſeized the citadel, and ſoon after made himfelf 
maſter of the whole city. 

Solon, after upbraiding Pifiſtratus in vain with 
the injuſtice of his uſurpation, and the people 560. 
with their cowardice and folly, retired from A- 
thens, overwhelmed with grief, and went to paſs the 
remaining part of his life in the ifland of Cyprus. But 
ſorrow at ſeeing the oppreſſion of his country ſoon put. 
a period to his days ; and he died the firſt year after his 
retirement, at the age of 80, Solon certainly poſlefled 
a philoſophical ſpirit, and was animated with an extra- 
ordinary zeal for the republican form of governmen*., 
But his ſyſtem was fundamentally faulty, in ſo far as it 
threw all the power into the hands of the multitude, 
who, as the event of Piſiſtratus's intrigues evinced, are. 
extremely apt to be led aſtray by an artful deſigning 
man. It muſt, however, be allowed, that he gave the 
Athenians, who ha&been bred up in the greateit licen- | 
tiouſneſs, the beſt notions of order, law, and Juſtice, 
of which at that time they were perhaps capable. 

Solon was cotemporary with the ſeven wiſe men of 
_ Greece, and was himſelf accounted one of their num- 
ber. The names of the other ſix were, Thales, Bias, 
Pittacus, Cleobulus, Periander, and Chilo. They were 
honoured with the title of wvi/e men on account of their 
having been all legiſlators, in ſome degree or other, and 
ofitheir having delivered many general maxims of morali- 
| ty in ſhort Laconic ſentences. 

Piſiſtratus enjoyed his i!l-gotten tyranny for no 
longer a ſpace than three years, Megacles and Ly- 
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curgus having-united their faQtions, and procured hiz 
expultion. But Megaclcs ſoon becoming jealous of his 
rival's power, offered his dCaughter in marriage to 
Pifiſtratys, and the ſovereign authority along with her, 
Piſiſtratus accepted the offer, and Lycurgus was expelled, 
But Piſiſtratus, the more cfteQually to lecure the popular 
approbation, reſolved to make his reſtoration appear as 
the immediate effect of divine interpolition ; and for 
that purpoſe prevailed on a woman of a fine majeſtic 
figure to play the-part of Minerva on the occaſion, and 
in that charaQter to announce his arrival, The wo. 
man, accordingly, aſſuming the dreſs in which that 
goddeſs was uſually repreſented, and appearing ſud- 
denly in the city, mounted on a magnificent chariot, 
aQed her part to pertection, and proclaimed aloud, 
that ſhe, Minerva, was juſt about to bring back Pililtra. 
tus. The people regarding this piece of roguery as a 
divine mandate, received the tyrant with the utmolt 
Joy. 
; loparchang and Hippias, the ſons of Pifiſtratus by a 
former marriage, apprehenſive leſt their brothers by 
his preſent wite might ſupplant them 1a the ſucceſſion to 
the tyranny, artfully inſtilled into the mind of their fa- 
ther injurious ſuſpicions of their ſtepmother, Mega- 
cles, to ſupport his davghter, bribed the greater part of 
the Athenians, induced them to revolr, and forced Piſi- 
| ſtratus to fly a ſecond time, and to take refuge 
356, in the iſland of Eubaa, where he lived with his 
—___ family eleven years. In the mean time his fon 
Hippias, a man of an aCttive intriguing diſpoſition, ha- 
ving prevailed on ſeveral maritime towns to declare in 
_ his father's favour, Piſiitratus foon ſaw himſelf at the 
head of a conſiderable body of troops, by whoſe aſlilt- 
ance he ſurprited the city of Athens, at a time when he 
was not expeCted, and entered it as its conqueror. 
— To eſtabliſh Jus authority, he thought it neceflary to 
accompliſh the deftruttion of thoſe who ſupported the 
party of Megacles. But aſter having removed out of 
the way all who had power and inclination to oppoſe 
him, be applied hupſcif to eftace the remembeancy i 
| his 
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his cruelties: and it muſt be acknowledged, that the 
mildneſs and juſtice of his ſubſequent adminittration 
made amends, it a great meaſure, for his former 
crimes; for from that time he applied his power to' 
the beſt of purpoſes. His eloquence was of great ſer- 
vice to him in regaining the public attection, and lulling 
the Athenians into a forgettulneſs of their former liber- 
ty. He ſtudied by every method to acquire popularity, 
particularly by throwing his gardens open to all the ci- 
tizens z and, upon the whole, he juſtified the ſaying of 
Solon, "that he would have been the beſt citizen of A- 


 thens, if he had not been the moſt ambitious. He end- 


ed his days in peace, and tranſmitted to his children his 
uſurped ſovereignty, which he had enjoyed altogether 
for the ſpace of thirty-three years ; during the Jaſt ſeven- 
teen years of which he bad reigned mn the utmoſt peace 
and tranquillity. 

Hipparchas and Hippias his ſons ſhared the kingdom | 
between them, and lived in perfect harmony with each 
other ; Hipparchus, as eldeſt brother, enjoying the 
chief honours. This man inherited his father's extraor- 
dinary love for the ſciences. To inipire the Athenians 
by the charms of poetry, with a taſte for letters, and 
the poliſhed manners which are a natural conſequence 
of knowledge, he invited to his court Anacreon and 
Simonides, and patronized all men of diſtingutthed 
genius. According to Plato, the tranquillty and hap- 
pineſs that prevailed during his reign revived the idea 
of the golden age. 

About the ſame time Polycrates uſurped the fove- 
reign- power at Samos, and facrificed his own brother 
to his defire of occupying the regal dignity alone. 
Having procured a flcet of 100 veſſels, he rendered him- 
ſelt formidable both in Europe and Aſia, and wantonly 
opprefled both his ſubjects and his neighbours. Sparta, 
by its warlike exploits, was now regarded as the prin- 
cipal republic of Greece. Its protection therefore was 


| implored againſt the tyranny of Polycrates ; and as the | 


Spartans protefled themſelves the enemies af every ſpe- 
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cies of deſpotiſm and oppreſſion, they thought themſelves 
| bound in honour to check the progreſs of the tyrant. 
With this view they fitted out a fleet, made a deſcent 
upon the iſland of Samos, and laid fiege to the town, 
But their enterpriſe miſcarried ; and, after being re- 


pulſed in repeated aflaults, they were at laſt obliged to 


relinquiſh the undertaking,-and to return home. Poly. 
crates, ſoon after, fell into the hands of the Perſians, 
and was by them crucified. Eaces ſucceeded him in the 
tyranny ; but the people found means to throw off his 
yoke, and to recover their liberty. 

Hippias, after reigning eightecn years at Athens, be- 
came at laſt cruel and deſpotic. 'The Athenians there- 
tore grew weary of his tyranny, and formed a conlpi- 
racy againſt him and his brother. The. faction of the 


Alcmeonides, fo called from their leader Megacles the 


ſon of Alcmenus, were the fomentors and principal ac- 
tors in this conſpiracy. Harmodius and Arilſtogiton, 
both citizens of Athens, and mutually connected by 
friendſhip, reſolved to revenge an affront.offered to the 
daughter of the tormer by Hipparchus, who had obliged 
her to retire from a public proceſſion at which ſhe was 
intuled to have aſltiſted carrying a baſket of flowers, 
| Nothing leſs would fatisfy the relentment of theſe two 
men than the depoſition of the tyrants. Having con- 
certed the proper meaſures tor their enterpriſe, they ſe- 
cretly imparted their plan to a ſnail number of the 
citizens, and fixed the day of execution to be the feaſt 
of Panathenea, when all the citizens wore arms. They 
accordingly attacked and flew Hipparchus ; but were 
_ themſelves inſtantly apprehended and put to death. 
Hippias baving eſcaped the fate of his brother, ſtudied 
the beſt means of ſecuring his life for the future. He 
put to the torture the accomplices of the murderers of 
Iis brother, to force them to diſcover the other circuit 
ſtances of the 'piot. On this occaſion a woman called 
{.onna, who had been very intiinately connected with 
Harmodius, behaved with rhe utmoſt heroiſm, She 
iupporied, with a courage infinitely ſuperior to what 


might 
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might have been expe&ted from her ſex, the moſt cruel 
torments ; and leſt the violence of the torture ſhould at 
laſt make her utter what ſhe choſe to conceal, ſhe cut 
out her own tongue. 'The Athenians afterwards ere&ed - 
to her memory a ſtatue without a tongue. Several 
citizens were ſacrificed to the ſuſpicions of Hippias, who 
obliged all the partiſans of the faCtion of the Alcmeoni- 
des to fly from Athens. $12 
The Alcmeonides, in the mean time, were very ac- 
tive in contriving means for bringing themſelves back. 
With this view they were fo lucky as to engage in their 
interelts, by very liberal preſents, the prieſteſs of Del- 
phos ; who, as often as the Lacedemonians came to 
conſult her, or to 1mplore her interceſhon with the 
gods in their behalf, conſtantly anſwered them, © That 
<« they muſt free Athens from the tyranny of the Pifi- 
« ſtratidee.” This ſtratagem had the defired effet. 
The Lacedemonians fitted out a fleet, and made a de- 
ſcent upon Attica ; but Hippias getting notice of their 
purpoſe, made the neceſſary preparations to receive 
them, On hearing that they were landed, he marched 
to oppoſe them, killed their commander, and put them 
to flight. But this check only ſerved to exaſperate the 
Lacedemonians; who again returned into Attica with 
a ireſh army, defeated the 'Theflalian cavalry, which 
were the chief ſtrength of the tyrant's army, and laid 
fege to Athens. Hippias, unwilling to expoſe his chil. 
dren to the conſequences of a ſiege, ſent them ſecretly 
out of the city, to be carried to ſome place of ſafety. 
But the children having fallen into the hands of the e- 
nemy, Hippias, to ſave their lives, readily agreed to re. 
lign his ſovereignty ; and, in conſequence of his agree- 
ment, bade a laſt farewell to Athens, and retired to Si- 
geum in Phrygia. 
Thus the Athenians recovered their liberty, 
alter a tyranny of fifty years duration. They 510. 
erected ſtatues to the memory of Harmodius and | 
Ariitogiton, who had begun this revolution, and ſet 
ſhem up to public view, that the ſight of them might 
Fs A 8 - 1nſpire 
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inſpire the citizens with a more violent hatred of ty. 

ranny *, | | 
Athens, however, enjoyed this calm but a very 
ſhore while. Cliſthenes and Iſagoras, both powerful 
citizens, mutually aſpired to the chief authority, and 
created two new factions. But Cliſthenes being richer 
than his rival, eaſily brought over the populace to his 
ſide, and ſoon got the better of his antagoniſt, Clif. 
thenes made ſeveral alterations in the form of govern- 
ment; and in particular, created fix new tribes. [ 
was he who invented the puniſhment of oſtraciſm, 
whereby the people might ſatisfy their jealouſy againl(t 
any citizen whom power, wealth, or abilities, ſet too 
far above his fellow-citizens, by baniſhing him the city 
for the ſpace of ten years. The name of this puniſh- 
ment was derived from a Greek word, fignifying a par- 
ticular kind of ſhell, on which each citizen inſcribed his 

vote on ſuch occaſions. | 
The Lacedemonians diſcovering, in the mean time, 
the trick of the Delphic prieſteſs, and being already jea- 
lous of the Athenians, defired to avail themſelves of ha- 
ving delivered them from tyranny, by afſuming over 
them a ſort of ſuperiority. With this view, Cleomenes 
king of Sparta eſpouſed the cauſe of Iſagoras, who had 
taken refuge in that city ; and procured the baniſhment 
of Chiſthenes from Athens. But, not ſatisfied with 
' that, he marched againſt Athens at the head of an ar- 
my, expelled trom thence 700 families, together with 
all the partiſans of Cliſthenes, and took pofſcihon of the 
citadel, Here, however, he was inveſted by the Athe- 
nians, and, after enduring a three months fiege, was 
at laſt obliged to capitulate, on condition of being al- 
lowed to depart in freedom with his Spartans. But all 
the Athenians who had aſſiſted him in this exploit were 
put to death. Upon this Cliſthenes, and the reſt who 
had been baniſhed, were recalled, Cleomenes, how-' 
ever, of new exerted himſelf in favour of Hagoras, ps 
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* In the preceding year, viz. 511,” Tarquin wag expelled from 
Rome, and Conſular government eſtabliſhed there, 
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Ws {or that purpoſe made another incurſion into Attica, 
| ſupported by the Boeotians, But the Athenians had the 

advantage In ſeveral actions that enſued on that occa- 

ION: | 
; The Lacedemonians perceiving the thriving condition 
of the Athenians ſince they had recovered their liberty, 
began to deliberate about reſtoring tyranny among 
them, and ſetting Hippias again on the throne. For 
this purpoſe Hippias was invited to Sparta, to afliſt at.an 
aſſembly wherein the queſtion was to be debated. In 
this aſſembly Cleomenes made a ſpeech in favour of 
Hippias ; but without any eftect. For Soficles, the de- 
puty from Corinth, ſpoke after him, and ſhowed the. 
afſembly, with ſuch eloquence and good ſenſe, how un- 
worthy it was in ſtates who profefled themſelves the 
enemies of tyranny to undertake the defence and ſup- 
port of a tyrant, that every one preſent aſleated to his 
Opinion. | 

Hippias thus diſappointed, retired to ' Artaphernes, 
the Perſian governor of Sardis, and implored his afliſt- 
ance, That fatrap, delighted with ſo fair an opportu- 
nity of reducing under the power of his maſter Darius 
ſo important a city as Athens, which might open an 
ealy- way to the conquelt of the reſt of Greece, gave a 
very favourable reception to Hippias, and perſuaded Da- 
W rius to ſummon the Athenians to replace him on the 
W throne. But the threats of the king of Perſia were in- 
eftetual. The Athenians returned an abſolute refuſal 
to comply with his demand, reſolving to endure every 
extremity, rather than to open their gates to the tyrant. 
Hippias, therefore, may be conſidered as the firſt cauſe 
of the quarrel between the Greeks and Perſians; though 
it is true, that the latter received other ſubjects of pro= 
Yocation, of which we ſhall take notice in the ſequel. 


Eminent Writers, Philoſophers, &c. 


As the firſt age of Greece had its heroes, ſo it had 


likewiſe its poets, who devotcd their talents to celebrate 
the 
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the praiſes of their country, and of the great men it 
produced; whom, by the exceſs of their praiſe, they 
transformed from heroes into demigods. To the times 
of peace and tranquillity, therefore, in this period, it 
ſhould ſeem, that the commencement of poetry ought 
to be fixed. Though Homer is the moſt ancient poet 
_ whoſe works have been tranſmitted to us, it is certain 
that the art of poetry had before his time arrived amon 
the Greeks to a conſiderable ſtate of perfeQion. This 
3s indiſputably eſtabliſhed by tradition. For the namey 
_ of Linus, Orpheus, and Muſeus, which occur ſo fre. 
quently both in the Greek and Latin poets and hiſto. 
rians, are ſufficient evidence of the exiſtence of. thoſe 
poets. But as we have no opportunity of judging of 
their works, of which it is very doubtful whether any 
Temains have come to our hands, we mult place Homer 
at the head of the poets whoſe works yet exiſt. 
Homer 1s generally believed, and on very probable 
grounds, to have lived before the inſtitution of the O. 
 lympic games; for otherwiſe it is hardly to be imagi- 
ned-that he would have omitted to take notice of thoſe 
games in his works, as they would have afforded him 
ſo excellent a field for deſcription, an ornament of which 
He appears to have been extremely fond. His birth, 
however, ſeems to be placed, with a good deal of cer- 
tainty, both by Uſher's chronology and the Arundel 
tables, in the year of the world 3120, that is, about 
340 years after the fiege of Troy : and he is commonly 
accounted a native either of Colophon or of Smyrna. 
Homer 1s uſually repreſented as blind ; and we are 
told that he employed himſelf in wandering through the 
country in the character of an itinerant bard. This, 
however, muſt not depreciate in our eyes his wonder- 
tul merit, of which his works convey ſo high an idea; 
where we fee him carrying at once to the ſummit ol 
perfection the art of Epic Poetry, of which he is ac- 
.counted the inventor. OE 
The two principal poems of Homer are the 7liad and 
the Odyſſey. The ſubje& of the liad is the wrath of 
FRE © bf | HEM Achilles, 
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\chilles, which proved fo fatal to the Greeks when be- 
Wheging Troy : The voyages and adventures of Ulyſſes, 
W-ftcr the ſacking of that city, form the ſubje&t of the 
WOdyſley. | 
The we againſt Troy, which furniſhes the ſubje& of 
Wiheſe immortal poems, has been called in queſtion by 
Wome authors, who fancy it to be altogether the produc- 
Wtion of Homer's invention. But their labours to con- 
Wrince the world of the truth of this opinion have been 
W extremely vain. For, without mentioning the other 
W ancient authors who record that event, 1t 1s incredible 
W that Homer would have employed his heaven-born muſe 
W on a ſubje& not heard of betore, So accurate a judge 
W of human nature muſt have felt, that a ſubj<& purely 
W fQtitious, however harmoniouſly ſung, could have 
W drawn from his hearers but a momentary attention. 
WT Had not the ſubject of his'poem been deeply intereſting, 
W much of its merit muſt have been overlooked, and 
W much of that great fame at which he aſpired muſt of 
W courſe have been loſt. | 
= We may therefore very reaſonably conclude, that 
W the cvent of the war againſt Troy was not only noto- 
W rious, but was in Homer's time regarded as the moſt ſig- 
W nal and important tranſaCtion in which his countrymen 
W had been till then engaged. We mult, however, re- 
W member, that the poet lived about three centuries later _ 
than the hiſtorical event which he celebrates. Hence 
W it is more than probable, that he would avail himſelf of 
W this latitude to render the circumſtances more ſubſer- 
vient to his fancy; and that he would even take liberties 
with ſome of the principal fa&ts, as well to flatter thole 
tor whoſe immediate 'pleaſure he compoſed his poem, 
as to give fuller ſcope to his poetical enthuſiaſm. _ 
Cicero ſays, that the works of Homer are: rather 
painting than poetry ; ſo ſkilful is he to delineate, as it 
were, before the eyes of the reader, the circumitances 
he defires to deſcribe; which are generally the moſt 
F ſublime and ſtriking to be found in nature. Horace 
@ preters him, on account of the knowledge and inſtruc- 
| tion 
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tion with which he abounds, to the moſt ſkilful phile. 
ſophers. Quintilian has given a very high elogium of 
him, and has conveyed, in few words, a juſt idea of 
the ſurpriſing variety of ſty]e which he employs.—— 
« When deſcribing loity and important circumſtances, 
« his expreſſion is imimitably ſublime.—In minute, i: 
« is remarkably juſt and proper.—ln copiouſneſs, and 
« perſpicuity, in the ſerious, and the tender tone, wel 
& Ire at a loſs which to $dmite moſt, his judgment or 
< his eloquence.” Homer is peculiarly happy in the 
harmony of his numbers, and the judicious arrange. 
ment of his words and . periods. In the article of de. 
ſcription he is, as has been juft obſerved, rather a pain- 
ter than a poet, and 1n that particular excels all the poets 
that ever wrote. In defcribing the march of an army, 
—the majelty of Jove,—the gods fighting—the parting 
of HeQor and Andromache, he lays before our eyes fo 
many beautiful and lively pieces of painting.—Nothing 
can be more ingenious than his machinery, nor more 
properly introduced, In vain have fome modern wr- 
ters attempted to criticiſe, and to find fault with his 
works ; like the ſhades in a picture, their remarks have 
only ſerved to make his beauties more conſpicuous. But 
it muſt be acknowledged, that the many ſuperficial and 
p<tulant criticiſms advanced by the cenfurers of this di- 
vine bard, are perheps more than counterbalanced by 
the extravagant and abſurd commendations laviſhed up- 
on him by ſome of his injudicious admirers. * 

His fame reſts on the firmeſt and moſt unequivocal 


 Toundations, His countrymen, who thoroughly under- 
ſtood 


* Here I muſt be forgiven for quoting four lines of a Noble 
Engliſh poet, which, though frequently repeated. by many of thc 
admirers of our immortal bard, and though inſerted by Mr Pope :n 
his preface to his tranſlation g the Thad, appear to me to be £x- 
travagant even to abſurdity. —'The lines are theſe : : 


« Read Homer once, and you can read no more ; 
« For all books elſc appear ſo mean, ſo poor, 

. 6 Verſe will ſecm proſe : but till perſiſt to read, 
* And Homer will be all the books vou nced.”? 
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ſtood the characters and the manners he deſcribed, ard 
the language in which he wrote, and who excelled all 
mankind in the acuteneſs of their underſtanding, ard 
the exquiſite delicacy of their taſte, regarded his Iliad 
and his Odyſley as the moſt perfe& work of human ge- 
nius. Great cities contended for the honour of the 
poer's birth : The venerable Lycurgus coltetted and 
tranſcribed the Iliad and Odyfley with his own hand, 
and introduced them from Tonia into Greece: Solon. 
ordained them to be ſolemnly recited in the Athenian 
republic: Alexander the Great was ſo paſhonately fond 
of their peruſal, that he placed them every night under _ 
his pillow : and the moſt ingenious of the ancient critics 
deduced from theſe poems the juſteſt rules of criticiſm, 
To crown his praiſe, the beſt Epic Poets in ſuc- 
ceeding times have looked up to Homer as the molt 
perfe& model for their imitation. 'They have not only 
copied him exactly in the arrangement and conduct of 
their ſubje&; but many paſlages in their poems are little 
elſe than paraphraſes from his admirable works. But 
the ſtyle of Homer can be truly admired in the original 
alone, where he will be found to have employed to the 
utmoſt advantage the inimitable perfeQions of rhe fineſt 
language ever ſpoken by men. | | 
Homer is, beſides, highly valuable on account of the 
knowledge he affords us of the manners, ſacrifices, 
fealts, fieges, and battles of the men of thofe ancient 
times. 'The pureſt maxims of morality are every where 
inculcated by him. Under the emblem of Jupiter, he 
deſcribes an only and Almighty Deity, whofe decrees 
are fate; who is the ſource of all goodneſs and happi- 
neſs; and whoſe providence dire&s the moſt minute c- 
; vents that occur throughout the univerſe. 
Hefrod was nearly cotemporary with Homer. He 
was born at Cumes, a city of Etoha, and educated at 
Aſcra in Bczotia. Three of his performances have come 
down to us: iſt, His Works and Days, in which he 
treats of Agriculture. This piece was the model of Vir- 
gil's Georgics; and abounds with exccllent maxims, 
| both 
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both with reſpe& to the ſubje& of which it treats, and 
to human life in general. 2dly, His Theogony, or Ge. 
| nealogy of the Gods. This: is the moſt certain account 
of the ancient heathen mythology. 3dly, The Shield 
of Hercules, ſo called trom its being a deſcription of the 
ſhicld of that hero. His taſte in writing was extremely 
different from that of Homer, whoſe conſtant aim was | 
. the ſublime, while that of Heſiod was the beautiful, 
Rural objects were the favourite theme of Heſiod's 
muſe, 

Archilechus was a native of Paros. Iambic verſes, a 
ſpecies of poetry adapted to violent and paſſionate ſub- 
jets, were invented by this poet. Quintilian ſays, 
that his ſtyle was nervous and expreſſive ; but that his 
manner was very ſatirical and licentious. 

Alceus was a native of Mytilene. From him the Al. 
cean verſes derive their name. His pieces were fevere 
ſatires againſt the tyrants of Leſbos, and againſt Pittacus 
in particular. His ſtyle, according to Quintihan, was 
lofty, and bore a great reſemblance to that of Homer. 
Beſides his merit as a poet, he was hkewiſe a brave ſol- 
dir. 

Sappho was cotemporary with Alceus, and a native of 
the laine place. She invented the Sapphic verſes, and 
was honoured with the name of the Tenth Muſe. Alceus 
was a lover of hers; but his addrefles ſeem to' have 
| been ineffeQtual. She herſelf was greatly enamoured of 
Phaon ; who, on the other hand, paid very little regard WW 
to her paſſionate and beautiful complaints. The purity 
of her manners was by no meafis anſwerable to the beau- 
ty of her poetry. Her poems are chiefly admired on 
account of her {kiltul deſcription of the paſhons. 

Stefichorus, ' a native of Himera in Sicily, 
614. brought Lyric poetry to perfe&tion. None of 
his works have reached us; but they were much 

. valued by the ancients for their gravity and dignity. 
Theſpis was cotemporary with Solon, and a 
5366. native of Icaria, a town in Attica, He 1s re- 
garded as the inventor of Tragedy, which I® 
| ore 
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Wore his time was a fort of farce, intermixed with fongs 
Win honour of Bacchus, and performed in the highways 
W 2nd ſtreets, or wherever the performers happened to 


fall in with the throngeſt audience. Theſpis gave it a 


WT different turn. He carried about his performers in a 
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cart, which ſerved them likewiſe for a ſtage ; he cauſed 
them to beſmear their faces with the lees of wine; and 


W introduced a perſon 1n the intervals of the chorus who 


ſpoke a magnificent deſcription of ſome extraordinary 
action.— This was, in a manner, the cradle of tragedy. 

Simonides, a native of Ceos, one of the iſlands called 
Cyclades, diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his elegiac verſes. 
His anſwer to Hiero's queſtion, © WraTt is GOD?” 
is well known, Simonides at firſt defired one day to 
conſider of the queſtion z when that was elapſed, he de- 
manded two days more ; then four; and ſo on for a 
conſiderable time, always doubling the ſpace he had laſt 
requeſted. Hiero, ſurpriſed at this behaviour, aſked 
him the reaſon of it ; + Becauſe,” anſwered Simonides, 
« the more I meditate on the ſubje& of your queſtion, 
© the more incomprehenſible I find it.** His verſes are 
much commended by the ancients, and have acquired 
him great reputation, 


Tas origin of philoſophy, as well as that of poetry, 
is likewiſe fixed to this period ; when ſeveral Greeks, 
whoſe diſpoſitions did not incline them to buſineſs, ap- 
plied themſelves to the {tudy of nature. Thales, 

a native of Miletus, and the founder of the Ionic 6oo0 
leQ, is thought to have led the way. Helearned | 
altronomy of the prieſts of Memphis, and was the firſt 
Greck that treated of natural philoſophy. He gave ge- 
neral notions of the univerſe; and maintained, that an 
only ſupreme intelligence regulated all its motions. He 
diſtinguiſhed the ſphere into eight circles. and diſcover- 
ed the cauſe of eclipſes, which in thoſe days were ac- 
counted prodigies, Valerius Maximus tells of him, 
that on being aſked, Whether a man could conceal his 
actions from the Deity ? he anſwered, © How is that 
F i cc pol- 
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<« poſſible, ſince he cannot conceal from him even hiz 
« thoughts?” From his {trong attachment to ſtudy he 
declined marriage. His great knowledge procured hinf 
a place among the ſeven wife men of Greece. 
Anaximander, his ſcholar, diſtinguiſhed the four els 
ments, and found out the obliquity of the ecliptic. | 
Although theſe firſt philoſophers did not arrive at a 


| accurate knowledge of natural philoſophy, they hafi 


neverthelefs the honour of having pointed out the way 


to their followers in the lame track, to attain more ex 


att diſcoveries. 

Heraclitus was a native of Epheſus, where he became 
the founder of a ſe& of philoſophers. We know little 
more of him, except that he was a profeſſed miſan-W 
thrope ; that he beheld with pity all the aQtions of men; 
that he conſtantly wept for their miſery, and thence ob-Wh 
tained the name of the cryzmg philoſopher. Fi 

Democritus was a native of Abdera in Thrace, and 
lived in the time of Xerxes king of Perſia. As a philo- 
ſopher, he was in high efteem. His defire of know-ſ 
ledge induced him to travel through the greateſt part dl 
the then known world ; and in thoſe journies he ſpent a 
very: conſiderable fortune. He lived in perfe& indiffeW 
rence about all the events of life, and uſed to laugh a 
the follies of mankind. His reſiding for the moſt part 
among tombs, inclined many to believe him to: be dil 


ordered in his judgment; and the inhabitants of AbJ 


dera intreated Hippocrates, the famous phyſician, to gol 
and ſee him. Hippocrates, accordingly, paid him a 
viſit ; but on diſcourſing with him, immediately diſco-W 
vered him des man of extraordinary knowledge ant 
underſtanding. Diogenes Laertius afſures us, that De 
mocritus pofleffed a fine genius, and had acquired zi 
great fund of the moſt valuable learning. 
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_ Of the Spartan and: Athenian Governments. 
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| Þ our hiſtory, we have judged it proper to ſubjoin 


Wo this firſt Book a ſeparate and diſtin account of the 


Wnoſt curious particulars of Grecian polity and manners, 
Wl his it was impoſſible to interweave with propriety into 
Wc body of the work; and yet it is neceflary that the 
Weadcr ſhould be acquainted with the ſubje&, becauſe 
Bpthcrwile he could not have an accurate comprehenſion 
Wpf many of. the hiſtorical paſſages that follow. As the 
Eparticulars of wtich we mean at this time to treat have 
WH ſtrong conne@ion with, and ſerve to illuſtrate one 


pn an Appendix. We have divided this Appendix into 
wo parts. In the firſt we ſhall ſpeak more particularly 
Wo! the Spartan and Athenian governments; and, in the 
Wccond, we ſhall treat in general of the education of the 
; unſtances relating to the art of war ; and of the moſt 
z remarkable particulars of the religion of the Greeks. 


\ 


8:2 £CT- 

3 HE Spartan inſtitutions may be confidered under 
| two diſtin heads: 1/?, So far as they regarded 
x . G | 

Web public government of the ſtate; 2dly, So far as 
Whey regarded the private lives of the citizens, | 

:  # a The 


I Eror proceeding to the more intereſting part of 


Wnother, we thought it beſt to, throw them altogether- . 


youth ; of the games and ſhows; of the principal cir- 
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_ their hands, and every point was determined by a plu 


matters as were laid before them; being obliged fimp\M 


<d the public government at Sparta ; and in this ſitv|M 


The public government of Sparta was managed by 
two kings, a ſenate, the people, and the ephori« 


Hence it partook of the nature of each of the three prin 


cipal forms of government, monarchy, ariſtocracy, ani 
Gcmacragy. -.--: 

The civil p6wer of the two kings of Sparta was ver 
limited. In time of peace they enjoyed little elſe thaff 
the name of kings, and were truly no more than the 
two chief men of the ſenate. They were not at libert 
by themſclves alone to undertake 'any public bufincii 


whatevet ; all matters of that kind being determined hf 


a plurality of voices in the ſenate. In time of war, in 
deed, they were inveſted with an abſolute authority, n 
quality of generals, But they were accountable fat 
their management, Their condu& was liable to inve 
ſtigation, and their perſons ſubje& to puniſhment. Wi 
may therefore eafily conceive, that the two Kings 
Dparta made but a poor figure in time of peace. 
The ſenate vas the grand inſtitution of Lycurgus. li 
was intended to counterbalance the power of the king 
on the one hand, and that of the people on the other 
It was compoſed of thirty members, including the twt 
kings. The whole legiſlative authority was lodged n 


rality of voices, | 

The power of the people was by Lycurgus very mutt 
confined. their principal privilege was that of chov. 
ſing the members of the ſenate. Their afſent indeed 
was neceſſary to give ſanQtion to the laws. But thei 
were not permitted to reaſon or to deliberate upon ſucii 


to approve or to reje& the opinion propoſed to them by 
the ſenate. "Their aflemblics too were in a great me 
ſure dependent on the ſenate, which might call then 
together or diſmiſs them at its pleaſure. = 


} . 


This was the footing upon which Lycurgus eſtablibM 


tion it remained for about 130 years after his dell 
About that period it was thought neceflary to dev 
| | Far ſoil 


Wome curb to the power of the ſenate, which appeared 
Wto be too abſolute and great. ' For this purpoſe, there- 
MEforc, the Ephor: were created in the time of King 
I Theopompus. Theſe magiſtrates were five in number; 
ME werc choſen by the people, and out of their own num- 
{WE ber ; and continued only one year in office. They bore 
Wa great reſemblance to the tribunes of the people among 
the Romans. Their authority was very great. They 
WJ could oblige the inferior magiſtrates, and eyen the 
WH kings themſclyes, to render an account of their ad- 
WT miniſtration; and they could arreſt and impriſon the 
WT perſons both of the ſenators and of the kings, A, re- 
= markable inſtance of this power happened in the caſe of 
= Pauſanias. EPDY 
= The moſt important article reſpeQting the private po- 
WT licy of the Spartans, was the equal diſtribution of the 
lands. Lycurgus, when he began his reformation, 
finding the whole territory of the {tate in the hands of 
a few wealthy citizens, uſed his utmoſt endeavours to 
prevail with thoſe citizens to relinquiſh their poſſeſſions, 
and to conſent to an equal diviſion of the lands among 
the whole members of the commonwealth. In this ar- 
duous work, he was Iucky enough at laſt to ſucceed. 
The whole territory of Laconia was diltributed into 
30,00c ſhares, and aſſigned to the inhabitants of the 
country ; and the liberties of Sparta were, in like man- 
ner, divided into yooo ſhares, and allotted to the inha- 
bitants of the city. Each ſhare contained as much 
W ground as was judged ſufficient for the ſubſiſtence of one 
W family ; which was computed to require about ſeventy 
& buthels of grain, and a proportionable quantity of wine 
W and oll, . | 
= To remove likewiſe, as far as poſlible, all pretenſions 
to diſtinQtion that might ariſe from an inequality in 
point of moveable effects, Lycurgus prohibited the uſe 
of gold and filver, and obliged the Spartans to confine 
themſelves to iron money alone, of which the weight 
and ſmall intrinſic value muſt render its uſe extremely 
difficult, By theſe means he baniſhed luxury and mag- 
#2 nificence, 
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- nificence, brought riches into contempt, and made mg 
deity and ſimplicity to be honoured and eſteemed. Itizf 
vain to pretend to reaſon about the rationality of theſ: 
eſtabliſhments of Lycur: us, ſince it is certain, that whik | 
Sparta retained her contempt for riches, ſhe continudd 
pow: rful and glorious. 

Dll farther to prevent the defire of riches, and all in. 
citements to luxury, Lycurgus prohibited the practice 
of all ſuperfluous and unneceflary arts at Sparta, and 
all public ſhows, that his citizens might not be accu. 
ſtomed 10 fights condemned by the laws, nor liſten even 
to 7n indvrec Juſtification of crimes and irrey ular pal. 
fions. In place of ſuch occupations and amulſments, 
hunting, and bodily exercifes, were encouraged, and 
conſtituted the ordinary diverſion of the Spartans, 

To complete this ſyitem of equality that Lycurguſj 
_ defired to eſtabliſh among his countrymen, his laſt 
and moſt cffteQtual inſtitution was that of the publicÞ 
tables, at which all the citizens, rich and poor promil. 
cuouſly, were obliged to cat of the ſame diet. Every 
table contained fifteen perſons, each of whom furniſhed 
a certain quantity of the requiſite proviſions. A buſhel 
of flour, eight gallons of wine, five pounds of cheeſe, 
two pounds and a half of figs. together with a ſmall ſum 
of money to purchaſe a little fleſh and fiſh, and to cook 
the victuals, was the monthly coritritivtion of every IM 
member. No new member could be admitted to any MW 
of thoſe tables without the conſent of the whole com- 
pany. From their entertainments all delicate luxurious W 
diſhes were baniſhed ; their ordinary and moſt eſtecmed i 
fare being a tort of black broth *. : 


. | "This 


Y » Dionyſius, the tyrant of Syracuſe, being informed of the extra 
ordinary fondneſs of the Spartans for this black broth, is ſaid to 
have procured a Spartan cook for the ſingle purpole of preparing it 
for him. But the tyrant, on taſting it, having ſhown great diſlike 

to it, the cook, with the ftrong ſenſe of his native Jaconiciſm, told 
Dior. yfſius, | hat one muſt bathe in the Eurotas before he could ac: 
quire the proper taſte 'or this broth. —1nfinuating, by his obſervation, 
that one muſt fare as abſteniouſly, and uſe as violent exerciſe, 254 
ypartan did, before he could reliſh their favourite broth, 
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This laſt regulation met with much oppoſition, and 
occaſioned an inſurreCtion, in which Lycurgus had one 
of his eyes knocked out. But the gentleneſs with 
which he treated the author of that misfortune, very 
much increaſed the public eſteem for him ; and the re- 
gulation at laſt took place. The public tables ſoon be- 
came ſo many ſchools of temperance and initruQtion to 
the youth. 

But of all the inſtitutions of Lycurgus, the moſt ex- 
traordinary, perhaps, and the moſt wiſe, were thoſe 
that regulated the education of the children, which he 
jultly regarded as the ground-work and baſis of his 
whole ſyitem of government. His care in that reſpect 
may be ſaid to have preceded not only the birth, but e- 
ven the conception of the children, by the ſtrict atten- 
tion he beſtowed on procuring them healthy and vigo- 
rous mothers. For this purpoſe, the Spartan young 
women were from their earlieſt years accuſtomed to a 
courſe of hardy and-laborious exerciſes, proper for in- 
vigorating the body, ſuch as wreſtling, running, and 
throwing the javelin. Theſe exerciſes, too, inſpired 
them with a lpirit of emulation and heroiſm, and im- 
proved their minds no leſs than their bodies. Hence 
the ſofter ſex, which, in the modern nations inhabiting 
our hemiſphere, ſeems to be naturally actuated with a 
defire of outward ornament and dreſs, to attract the ad- 
'miration of the other ſex, at Sparta aſpired at the moſt 
manly accompliſhments. Their education there ren- 
dered. them ſuſceptible of the moſt heroic virtues ; and 
that to ſuch a d« gree, that the love of their country ot- 
ten extinguiſhed the powerful ties of natural affeQion. 
The mother, who heard that her fon had fallen in the 
ſervice of his country, anxiouſly examined the body, to 
ſee whether he had received his wounds before or be- 
hind : in the former caſe ſhe rejoiced, in the latter the 
wept. 

Nor were the Spartan maidens permitted to receive 
huſbands till they arrived at the flower of their age :— 
An inſtance of ſingular wiſdom in their excellent law- 

: F 4 | g1ver. 
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giver. His ſagacity was no leſs conſpicuous in contri 
ving things ſo, that their marriages were all clandeſtine, 
and rather a rape than a formal conjunQaion. By thee 
means the interviews b-tween the new- married couple | 
were few, difficult, and ſhort. Hence temperance in 
their oleaſures. 
Every child, when born, was examined by the oldeſt 
man of its ribe; who, if they thoughtzit too delicate 
and weak, congemned it to die. It is obſervable, that 
the Spartan children though never wrapped in ſwaddling 
cloaths, were all remarkakly (traight, well proportioned, 
and beautiful, Their nurſes were reckoned very care. 
ful and ſkilful; and, on that account, were eagerly 
ſought after by the principal people 1n the other ib 
_ of Greece, It is reported, that Alcibiades was ſuckled 
by a Spartan. 

As the education of the i was accounted too 
important a concern to be intruſted to the parents, who, 
by an abſurd and ill-judged fondnels, often ruin them, 
the ſtate took that matter entirely into its own hands, 
A citizen of diſtinguiſhed integrity and ability was ap- 
pointed principal ſuperintendant of the education of the 
youth At the age of ſeven years, the children were 
taken from' their parents, and diſtributed into diff: rent 
clafles, where they were inured to a hardy life, expoſed 
to the extremities of cold and heat, obliged to walk 
barefoot, with their heads ſhaved and uncovered, and 
accuſtomed to the greateſt ſimplicity and temperance 1n 
their dict. 

At the age of twelve they were removed into another 
claſs, where they underwent a more ſevere diſcipline 
{till There they learned obedience to the laws and 
magiſtrates, and reverence for their old men. "To in- 
ipire them with bravery, and to render them expert at 
the exerciſes of war, they were obliged to fight with one 
another In theſe conteſts they uſed to. contend with 
ſuch fury and obſtinacy, as often to have ſome of their 
members ditabled, and fornetimes even to be killed. To 
make them adyenturous and cunning, they wore aney: 
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W 4 to ſteel whatever they pleaſed, either from the gar- 
W dens or public halls of entertainment, provided they ac- 
W compliſhed the theft without being deteCted ; but when 
W caught in the faQt, they were puniſhed. It was likewiſe 
W accounted a worthy accompliſhment in the Spartan chil. 
W dren to be able to bear, without complaining, at a cer- 
W tain feaſt in honour of Diana, the moſt ſevere whipping, 
W cven till the blood followed the ſtroke. Their under- 
W ſtandings were cultivated more by the converſation of 
W the wiſcſt citizens, than by ſtudy and reading. They 
W were particularly taught to give their anſwers in the few- 
S clt words poſſible. Hence conciſeneſs, either in ſtyle 
or converſation, has obtained the name of Laconzr/m. 
By theſe means a ſingle ſyllable ſometimes ſerved among 
the Laccdemonians for an anſwer. 
= The love of their country was the chief ſentiment 
WB with which the Spartans laboured to inſpire their youth ; 
W and the ſcience of war was almoſt their only ſtudy. For 
it appears to have been the intention of Lycurgus to 
form a nation of ſoldiers; not indeed that they might 
indulge themſelves in a ſpirit of conqueſt, and by that 
means give way to ambition and injuſtice, which he e- 
vidently meant to prevent, by prohibiting their making 
uſe of any naval force ; but that they might be able to 
maintain the peace and liberties of their native countr 
againſt turbulent and ambitious neighbours. Their 
& firſt and principal leflon in the art of war was, Never 
W to fly, let the enemy outnumber them ever ſo much; 
but either to die or to conquer. Thoſe who fled in any 
engagement, were rendered infamous for ever, and 
might be inſul'e4 by any perſon with impunity. An- 
other ſingular, but very political maxim obſerved by 
the Spartans in war was, Never to purſue a vanquiſhed 
eneiiy beyond the field of battle. For this reaſon their 
adverſaries being lure of tinding ſafety in flight, were | 
induced to fight with leſs obſtinacy. War, inſtead of a 
| hardſhip, was by the Spartans conſidered as a recrea- 
on ; tor then, and at no other time, the extreme ri» 
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gour'and ſeverity of their uſual courſe of life was in: 


good meaſure relaxed. 


| We cannot conclude this article, without obſerving, 


that to ſeveral eminent writers ſome of the Spartan cu. 


ſtoms and. inſtitutions have appeared reprehenſible, 
Certain public exhibitions of their young women ar: i 
cenſured as indelicate :>—And an article of freedom inÞ 
an eſſential point allowed to their married women, | 


condemned as immoral, and as being ſubverſive of one 


of the moſt powerful bonds of paternal and of filial af. 
feQion. 


We know, that to the firſt it may be anſwered by 2 þ 
certain claſs of philoſophers, That this apparent indeli. 


cacy 1s only a conſequence of the corruption of the man. 
ners of thoſe who account it ſuch ; while, on the other 
ſide, it is a proof of the innocence and ſimplicity of the 
Spartan manners To the fecond the anſwer 1s more 
obvious, and perhaps more ſolid, That at Sparta filial 
afteqtion was intentionally diverted from the private 


father, and directed by the whole ſyſtem of their educa. 


tion to the ſtate, as the common father of all its mem- 
bers: A circumſtance which diſtinguiſhes Spartan polity 
from that of every other nation, fo far as we know, 
which ever appeared on earth. 

Their cruelty, both as individuals and as a communi: 
ty, Is made another ſubje& of reproach againſt the an- 
cient Spartans: And indeed it ſeems to be altogether 
without excuſe. To deſtroy ſuch of their children as 
the inſpectors judged to be too puny and weak, was 
both cruel, and, we will venture to add, abſurd. Dai 
ly experience might have convinced them, that an en- 
feebled appearance in the firſt days of life is far irom 
being an unequivocal ſign even of bodily {trength. Innu- 
merable inſtances to the contrary occur daily in all coun- 
tries. But, even ina nation of Spartan warriors, an a- 
thletic make could hardly be put in competition with 
bravery, which depends more on the mind than on the 
body, and, like underſtanding, fancy, memory, and 
other mental endowments, is moſt rarely communicated 
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to an Herculean frame. Of this the illuſtrious Spartan 
Agefilaus furniſhes a convincing proof, | 

But their more than ſavage barbarity to the Helots, 
E who tilled their ficlds, and on whom of courle they de- 
pended for the means of lite, ſhocks humanity, and al- 
molt exceeds belief, 'They not on'y obliged them to 
wear, on all occaſions, both in their drets and deport- 
ment, the moſt diſgracetul marks of abject ſervility, but 
daily inſulted, ſtruck, and maimed them, without a tha- 
dow of provocation ; and, often in pure wantonnels, ſtab- 
bed them to death. 2g | 

The horrid amuſement of the Cryptia or ambuſcade, 
not only permitted, but even authoritatively impoled on 
the youth, is an inſtance of unprecedented, of incon- 
ceivable barbarity. Parties of the hardielt young Spar- 
tans, armed with dapgers concealed under their cloaths, 
were diſpatched to traverſe the fields, evidently with a 
view to mark out ſuch of the Hclots as appeared to pol- 
ſeſs molt ſtrength and-courage, and the molt manly ap- 
pearance in face or geſture. Having made their obſer. 
vations, they concealed themſelves in the moſt unfre- 
quented places, till night gave them an opportunity to 
perpetrate the meditated maſſacre. Then fallying forth 
from their lurking-places, they ſtabbed with their dag- 
gers the devoted un{uſpetting wretches, 4 

On the whole, the Spartan. conſtitution ſeems to have 

been deviſed to render them a nation of hardy, unteel- 
ing warriors. Every circumſtance decmed conducive to 
this end, was (tudicd and praQtifed, though frequently 
repugnant to the ſofter and molt amiable feelings of the 
human mind. But what cannot habit effe& among 
mankind? The manncrs not only of diſtant nations, 
but even of the ſame nations in diflerent ages, differ as 
much as the motions of a tumbler ditter trom thoſe of a 
laborious pealant. | 

- So extraordinary a people ſoon attracted the admira- 
tion of their neighbours, as well as of {trangers ; and 
Sparta acquired a pre-eminence over all Greece. The 
other ſtates, when at war, reckoned it a ſingular ad- 
vantage 
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vantage to obtain a Spartan for their general, and pai 
bim the moſt perfe& obedience. 

Moſt of the ancient philoſophers were of opinion, that 
the government of Sparta approached the neareſt of ay 
to perfeGtion, as comprehending all the advantages, and 
excluding all the diſadvantages, of the other forms 
government, It is indeed certain, that while the inſti 
tutions of Lycurgus were maintained 1n their full vigou 
in Sparta, no ſcdition ever broke out there 3 no private 
man pofleſſed himſelf by violence of the ſupreme power; 
and no king afſumed more authority than the laws per- 
mitted. 
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O form an accurate notion of the form of govern 
ment in the Athenian reppblic, it is neceſſary to 
know diſtinaly the different aan: whereof it wat 

compoſed. | 
The inhabitants of Athens were diſtinguiſhed into 
three different ranks; the citizens, the ſtrangers, the 

ſlaves. 

Thoſe only were naturally citizens, who were born 
of Athenian parents, both free. Foreigners indeed 
might become citizens by the indulgence 'of the people, 
who had the power of conferring that honour on ſuch 
as had rendered ſignal ſervice to the ſtate. All the cit- 
zens were by Cecrops diſtinguiſhed into four tribes: 
each of thoſe tribes conſiſted of three diviſions ; and 
each diviſion was ſubdivided into thirty families. About 
100 years after Solon, this diſtribution of the citizens 
was altered by Cliſthenes, who increaſed the number 
of tribes to ten; in which fituation they continued till 
the time of Demetrius Poliorcetes, when they were 
further increaſed to twelve. "The young men were not 
admitted to the rank, nor intitled to any of the privileges 
of citizens, till the age of twenty years. Then after 
 twearing in the moſt ſolemn manner never to or 
attic, 
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Wattle, to defend their country to their laſt breath, and 
Wo advance its honour and glory with all their might, 


Whey were inſcribed in the liſt of citizens. The whole 


x power of government was excluſively confined to the 


WT citizens alone. 


Such ſtrangers as ſettled at Athens, either for the 


WT fake of commerce, or from any other motive, always 


put themſelves under the protection of ſome citizen. 


1 They were obliged to pay a tax to the ſtate, and were 
W ſubject to its laws; but had no ſhare in the govern- 
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| The third claſs conſiſted of two diviſions : 1ſt, The 


ſervants, who, though free by birth, were conſtrained 


through poverty to gain a hvelihood by ſerving the o- 
ther citizens : And, 2dly, The //aves, properly ſo call- 


ed, who were either priſoners taken in war, or were 


purchaſed with money. The laſt lived in a ſtate of ab- 
ſolute dependence on their maſters, and were account- 
ed part of their property. When treated with cruclty, 
they had a right-to complain to the proper magiltratez 
and on proving what they alleged, their maſters were 
obliged to diſpoſe of them. A certain proportion. of 
their gains was appropriated to their own uſe. They 
might purchaſe their liberty, though contrary to the 
pleaſure of their maſters; and their maſters might vo- 
luntarily ſet them at liberty whenever they thought pro. 


We have ſeen in the preceding part of this hiſtory, 
that the Athenians were at firſt ruled by kings. We 
have ſeen them upon the death of Codrus aſſerting their 
liberty, taking the whole power of governu.ent into 
their own hands, and ſctting up principal magiſtrates of 
their own creation, called Archons. We have ſeen them 
limiting ſtill more and more the power of thoſe Ar- 


chons ; firſt reducing the duration of their office to ten 


years, inſtead of conferring it for lite, as at firſt; and 

aiterwards confining it to the ſpace of one year, 
Senſible at laſt of the numberleſs inconveniences at- 
tending this unſettled ſtate of government, they unani- 
|  mouſly 
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 mouſly empowered Solon to make fuch alterations in it 
as he thould judge proper, and to bring the manner of 
proceeding in their public deliberations to a regular and 
permanent form, 

Aware of the turbulent and licentious difpolition of 
the people with whom he had to deal, Solon accepted 
_ of the office with relu@tance. Naturally averſe himſelf 
to deſpotic ſway, and inclined to the free and equal rule 
of a'well-regulated democracy, knowing perfetly at the 
fame time the impoſlibtlity of reconciling the Athenians BR 
to any other mode of ſubjeQtion, he deviſed for them a 
form of government purely popular, - But as he was 
well acquainted with the many dangers and imperfec- 
tions incident to that ſyſtem, he endeavoured, by every 
poſlible precaution, to vbviate them as far as he could, 

Solon would willingly have begun his adminiſtration, 
by eſtabliſhing at Athens the ſame equality in point of 
fortune that prevailed at Spa'ta, But foreſecing the 
danger of ſuch aw attempt in his circumſtances, he re. 
ſolved to take a middle courſe, and to procure an ac- 
quitta] of all debts then ſubſiſting among the cuizens. 
By that means he dclivered from flavery a great number 
of citizens. whole exc: flive debts had obliged them to 
part wi h their freedom ; and at the ſame time he ſtruck 
at the root of molt of the commotions that had. of late 
diſturbed the ſtate, which were produced by the x Aw 
of ihe richer citizens in exaCQting their debts, and by the 
refra&ory diſpoſition and the Ry of the & pot ſort 
to pay them. 

Solon next proceeded to rank all the citizens into 
four clafles, in proportion to the wealth :of each. The 
firſt three claſſes comprehended the richer citizens, who 
alone were to be promoted to all the offices of tru't or 
dignity in the ſtate. The fourth claſs contained the 
poorer citizens, ' who, though excluded on- account of 
their poverty trom poſts and employments;* had never- 
 th&leſs the privilege of voting in the public aſſemblies; 
which, as we ſhall by and by ſee, eventually threw into 
their bands the whole power of the tate : tor as by 

claſs 
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claſs comprehended a greater number of perſons than 
the other three together, they pofſefled a preponderancy 
of voices on all occaſions. Afterwards, *too, this ex- 
clufion of the poorer fort from public offices, was abo- 
liſhed by the interpoſition of Ariſtides, and full liberty 
was granted to the meaneſt citizen, of arriving at any 
office whatever. | | 
Solon next laid down rules about the form of pro- 
ceeding in the public aſſemblies. Theſe aſſemblies were 
8 compoſed, as we have already obſerved, of the whole 
colleQtive body of the citizens ; each of whom not only 
might, but was obliged to aſſiſt at them. Their meet- 
ings were of two kinds, ordinary and extraordinary. 
The ordinary meetings were appointed to be holden on 
certain fixed days ; and the particular buſineſs that was 
to come under the conſideration of each meeting was 
properly known and aſcertained. "The extraordinary 
W mcetings were called by public proclamation, when any 
W matters occurred whoſe nature or importance required 
W more ſolemn conſideration or quicker diſpatch, Every 
& meeting was opened with ſacrifices and prayer; after 
& which the preſident explained the matter about which 
E they were to deliberate. If the queſtion had been pre- 
viouſly agitated in the ſenate, in the manner that we 
& ſhall afterwards deſcribe, the opinion there given was 
Eg read; and the people were aſked, Whether they thought, 
E proper to confirmit? It they demurred, thoſe who 
8 choſe to deliver their ſentiments about the affair were 
defired to aſcend the tribunal. The oldeft members ge- 
& nerally ſpoke firſt, When the pleadings were conelu- 
ded, the people gave judgment by holding up their 
hands, in ſign of approbation of the opinion or propoſal 
laid before them. But if a majority gave not this ſign, 
the propoſal was rejected. After the pleaſure of the 
| allembly was thus known, their ſentence was reduced 
mto writing, was then read over to them, and was con- 
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firmed a ſecond time. 
| The whole power of the commonwealth, both legif- 
lative and judicative, was veſted in thele popular afſ-m- 
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blies. For not only were all matters of public concery 
ſuch as the enacting and abrogating of laws, religiog 
affairs, the creation of magiſtrates, and inquiries iny 
their adminiſtration, peace, war, treaties, and the n; 
wards of ſignal ſervices done to the ſtate, diſcuſſed 
them ; but every queſtion of private right might hy 
tried before them, by appeals from all the judicatotin 
in the republic. | 
As ſome ſort of reſtraint, or rather as a direQory 
| the popular aflemblies, Solon inſtituted the ſenate; 
which he formed of 100 men choſen out of each tribe; 
and the tribes in his time being four, the whole mem 
bers of the ſenate amounted, by conſequence, to goo, 
Their number, however, was afterwards increaſcd to 
300, upon the increaſe of the number of tribes to ten, 
about 100 years after Solon, when each tribe was al. 
lowed to furniſh 5o members to the ſenate. They were 
all choſen by lot. But no man could become a ſenator 
before the age of thirty, nor till ſtri& inquiry was mide 
into his private charaQer ; and belore his admiſſion, he 
bound himſelf by oath to give judgment in every que- 
ſtion according to law, and to deliver at all times to the 
people of Athens the beſt counſel that occurred to him, 
Every member of the ſenate received a ſalary out of the 
public treaſury, The preſident was ele&ed out of each 
tribe 1n rotation. | | 
The ſenators, before aſſembling, ſacrificed to Jupiter 
and Mcrcury., It was the preſident's bufineſs to lay be: 
fore the ſenate the queſtions on which they were to de- 
liberate. Each judge ſtood up in his turn, and deliver- 
ed his opinion. The manner of ſtating the queſtion be- 
ing agreed on, it was written out and read aloud, The 
judges proceeded to give their votes by throwing either 
a black or a white bean into an urn. If the number of 
white beans exceeded that of the black, the ſentence 
Paſſed in the affirmative; 1f the number of black beans 
was greateſt, it was rejeQted. But before the decrec of 
the ſenate could have the force of a law, it required the 
approbation of the aflembly of the people, before "_ 
| | RE | there 
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therefore it next came. If affirmed by them, It paſſed 
into a law ; if not, it was only good for a year. This 
ouncil was, as already mentioned, intended by Solon 
Ws a check upon the aſſembly of the people ; which be- 
Wing for the greater part compoſed of a contuſed multi- 
Wide, without education, capacity, or much zeal for 
Wc public good, flood in need of ſuch an inſtitution to 
WW nform and dire@t them, to fix their -inconftancy, to 
Worevent their temerity, and to beftow on their delibe- 
WW ations a prudence and maturity to which the multitude 
Wicccfarily were ſtrangers. For this reaſon - the moſt 
W mportant matters of the ſtate, ſuch as thoſe relating to 
Wpcace, war, the army, the navy, and the public funds, 
Wwere firſt agitated in the ſenate, *and brought before the 
popular aflemHblies only in the ſecond inſtance. 

The next confiderable a&t of Solon's adminiftration 
as the inſtitution, or rather perhaps the reformation, 
Wot the court of Areopagus. The power of this court 

was, properly ſpeaking, purely judicative. It was com+ 

Woſed of the Archons, who had ſerved the ftated ine" 
Win that capacity, and had diſcharged the duty of their 
dice with diſtinguithed intergrity and reputation. The 
umber of judges in this court was not fixed: Somea 
Ftimes they amounted .to two or three hundred. The: 
ourt of Areopagus never met but at night, and in an 
open place ; and thoſe who pled before them were not 
permitted to indulge themſelves in declamation, but 
were {trialy confined to the merits of their cauſe. 

This court was always molt highly reſpected, on ac- 
count of the ſingular juſtice and integrity of the judges, 
who were intruſted with the education ofthe youth, 
with the care of the public money, and with power to 
puniſh thofe who lived in idleneſs. "They had likewiſe 
juriſdiQion in matters of religion, and deliberated about 
tne introduttion of new divinities, and the building of 
temples and altars. Beſides the matters here enumera- 
ted, they meddled with no other, unlefs upon particular 
application of the ſtate, which ſometimes had recourſe 
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to the wiſdom of their deliberations on any dangeroyy 
emergency. i; | 

It were equally tedious and unneceſlary to enter inty 
a particular detail of the various ſubordinate inſtitutions 
oft Solon. We hope that what has.been ſaid may give 
the reader a diſtin notion of the public governthent 
of this famous republic, and that is all we propoſed *, 
We ſhall therefore conclude with a few words on the 
article of the public revenues of Athens. | 


Theſe 
* We ſhall, however, by way of note, mention very briefly ſome 
of the moſt remarkable of Solon's laws. He who in public com- 
motions remained neuter, was declared infamous. — A. rich heireſs, 
who in marriage found her wiſhes diſappointed, from ſome nz 
tural defe& about her huſband, of which he muſt have been fen- 
{ible before marriage, might aſſociate with her huſband's nearef 
male relations : No portions\wwere allowed to be given with any 
wives, except thoſe who were heireſles. All injurious refle&tons 
againſt the dead were forbidden ;—ſo were public revilings again 
the living. Thoſe who had no children were authoriſed to be- 
queath their effects by will,, from which before Solon's time they 
were reſtrained. From. a defire to promote induſtry and manu- 
factures, which the barrenneſs'of the territories ef Attica rendere( 
more particularly neceſſary, he ordained that the ſon who by hu 
father had not been educated in ſome buſineſs, ſhould not be obliged 
to ſupport that father when in want: And he who was thrice 
convicted of idleneſs became infamous. To diſcourage profligacy 
and to promote marriage, illegitimate children were not obliged to 
reheve their parents when reduced to poverty, while lawful children 
were, with the exception juſt mentioned, compelled, under the pe- 
nalty of infamy, to maintain their indigent parents. —— An adulte- 
rer caught in the fact might inſtantly be put to death with impunt 
 ty;—and the adultercſs was prohibited from adorning her perſon, 
and from aſſiſting at public ſacrifices. The exportation of any 
the fruits of the ground, except oil, was prohibited under ſevert 
penalties. _©No ftranger could be naturaliſed into the Atheniat 
republic, unleſs he had been previouſly exiled to perpetuity from hu 
native country, or had ſettled with his whole family at Athens t 
proſecute ſome manufacQure. The guardian was not permitted t0 
live in the ſame houſe with the mother of his ward. 'The cuſtod 
of the minor's perſon was not intruſted to his preſumptive heir. — 
An archon who appeared drunk ſuffered death.—— He who diflipr 
ted his fortune was declared infamous, He who refuſed to bei 
ſoldier, or betrayed cowardice 1n battle, was not allowed to app 
in the forum, or in the places of public worſhip. The huſban 
who continued to cohabit with his wife, after diſcovering that fi 
diſhonoured his bed, became infamous, F 
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Theſe aroſe, 1ſt, From the produce of the territory 
of the republic, the fale of its woods, and the great 
ſums drawn from its ſilver mines. 2dly, From the con. 
W:ributions of the allics to ſupport the expences of war.— 
Win the time of Ariſtides, the produce of this fund as » 
Wmounted to no more than 460 talents; Pericles aug- 
Wnncnted it about a third ; and ſome time after it was 
Wmore than doubled, and roſe to 1300 talents. gdly, 
Wrrom the fines, and confiſcations impoſed by the courts 
Wof law. And, laſtly, From extraordinary taxes levied 
Win caſes of urgent neceflity upon all the inhabitants of 
WA ttica, - | : 
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Df the education of the youth, the games and ſhows, mats 
: ters of war and religion among the Greeks. 


£1 3 F all the branches of Grecian polity, that which 
py regarded the education -of their /yourh was the 
Wnoſt admirable. To the wiſdom of thoſe ancients in 
Whis reſpe&t, may be chiefly attributed the vaſt ſuperi- 
Wority in point of charatter and ability of the individuals 
Wmong them over thoſe of modern times. To treat this 
Wubject with the accuracy 1ts importance requires, would 
ee a work equally laborious and uſeful. But as it 1s in» 
gWcompatible with our preſent deſign to enter into a mi+ 
Wute inveſtigation of this matter, we ſhall content our- 
elves with giving a general view of it in as few words 
s poſſible. os RG neo 
Among the Greeks, the education of the youth was 
| branch of government ; and for that purpoſe public 
Xerciſes were appointed, both for forming the body, 
and tor improving the mind. 

Their bodily exerciſes were principally calculated to 
dure them to the fatigues of war. Proper ſchools were 
W<t apart for the performance of thoſe exerciſes, and 
ultul maſters were appointed by the public to overſee 
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them. There the youth practiſed wreſtling, riding, the 
_ uſe of arms, and military evolutions. Hunting too, 
which is an image of war, was in great repute, and 
very highly encouraged by the ancients. In the courk 
of that diverſion, the youth were accuſtomed to ſup. 
port the moſt violent fatigue, cold, heat, and all the 
other varreties of the weather ; hunger, thirſt, and hard 
journies. For this reaſon Xenophon, one of the fineſt 
writers that Greece produced, who with the ſcience of 
_ aphiloſopher united the ſkill of an excellent commander, 
a thorough knowledge ot the world and the politench 
of a gentleman, thought it worth his while to compoſe 
treatiſe on the art of hunting; and in his beautiful philo. 
ſophical romance, the Cyropedeta, he takes frequent occa- 
fion to launch forth into. the praiſes of it, and to ſhow, 
in the perſon of his hero, to what uſeful purpoſes it 
contributes. ECL 

Dancing, too, was reckoned an eſſential part in the 
education of the ancient Greeks. lts principal aim with 
them was to. beſtow on the body an unconſtrained and 


ealy motion, and a graceiul air. 'Fo excel in it, theres. 


fore, was accounted an accompliſhment worthy the 
gravelt and greateit charatters. Hence even Epami- 
 nondas, one of the moſt perfect characters that Greece 
ever produced, was praiſed for dancing gracetully, and 
tor playing ſkilfully on the flute. _ 4 

Mujic, which holds a middle rank between the exer- 
ciſes of the body and the qualifications of the mind, was 
likewiſe carefully cultivated by the Greeks, and conli- 
dered as a neceſlary and polite accompliſhment. The 
ancients indeed aſcribed to this art the moſt wonderful 
effeQs, believing it capable to ſooth the paſſions, to ſot- 
ten the manners, and even to humanize barbarous and 
ſavage diſpoſitions. On this account Socrates himſelf 
was not aſhamed, when pretty far advanced in yea, 
to learn to play upon muſical inſtruments : And Themt 
{tocles, otherwiſe ſo well accompliſhed, was thought 
deficient in merit, becauſe he Could not touch the lyre: 
Even Plato, the gravelt philoſopher of antiquity, a 

| c 
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ed theſe) two arts of dancing and muſic To important) 
that in his books of laws, he takes much pains to pre- 
ſcribe proper rules with regard to them. But the taſte 


of the Greeks, in theſe two articles, was at length cor- 


rupted and depraved by the extreme licentiouſneſs of 
their theatres, where both muſic and dancing were by 
the comedians applied to the purpoſe of exciting the 
looſeſt and moſt ſhameful paſhons. ey 

Greece was the nurſery and the reſidence of every 
branch of polite learning, of arts, and of ſciences. E- 
very ſtudy that depends on the powers of imagination, 
or the faculties of the underſtanding, was there carried 
to the ſummit of perfeQion. Hence their youth applied, 
with the utmoſt affiduity, to the ſtudy of mathematics, 
philoſophy, poetry, and eloquence, and were early in- 
{trued by the beſt maſters 1n the principles of their na- 
tive language; of which the various beauties were care- 
fully pointed out to them. By theſe means the Athe- 
nians in particular imbibed that exquiſite taſte for the. 
refinements of language, which has been the wonder of 
ſucceeding ages. IS Ih Ha 

But the acquiſition they valued the moſt, and which 
was the obje&t of their warmeſt ambition, was elo- 
quence. This indeed, in popular governments like 
theirs, was of all qualifications the moſt uſeful, being 
the path that conduQeed to the highel} offices of the ſtate, 
and raiſed thoſe who excelled in it to the moſt diftin- 
guiſhed rank among their fellow-citizens. | 

Before the time of Socrates, the ſciences were chiefly 
taught by: maſters called Sophi/?s, a vain preſumptuous 
4et of men, who were eternally diſputing and boaſting of 
their knowledge. The excellent philoſopher juſt men- 
tioned took great pains to detect their ignorance, and 
to expoſe them to ridicule. This provoked them againſt 
him ; and we ſhall by and by ſee, that he owed his de- 
{trution in a great meaſure to the relentment of thoſe 
dophilts, Th 

The games and combats, fo much in uſe among the 
Greeks, were principally encouraged on account of 

2 -.- their 
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and excelled in them. In proceſs of time, public in. 
 ftruQtors in theſe exerciſes aroſe, who formed a ſeparate 


together the leading men in the different ſtates 


berating 'on matters of general concern, as to inſpir 


_ people maintained their laberty. The vaſt concourſe a 
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their being ſo admirably calculated for rendering the 
bodies of the youth robuſt and vigorous, and for enz. 
bling them to ſupport the fatigues of war ; and likewiſe 
on account of their forming a part of their religious wor. 
ſhip. Of theſe exerciſes the famous heroes of antiquity, 
ſuch as Hercules, Theſeus, Caſtor, and Pollux, were the 
original inventors: and the greateſt poets aſpired at 
glory by celebrating the praiſes of thoſe who conquered 


profeſſion by themſelves, and often made an oſtents. 
tious diſplay of their ſkill, by contending with one an. 
other in public. | 

Of theſe games there were four principal and more 
ſolemn exhibitions, viz. the. Olympic, the Pithian, the 
Nemean, and the Iſthmic. 

The Olympic games were the moſt famous of all, 
Their firſt inſtituror 1s unknown, though\ Pelops is with 
a great deal of probability generally conſidered as ſuch, 
No particular time was at firſt ſet apart for their cele- 
bration. But about the year before Chriſt 584, Iphitus, 
king of Elis, fixed it to every fourth year. Theſe games 
were conſecrated to Jupiter ; and were performed in the 
neighbourhood of Olympia, a city in the diſtri of 
Piſa. An Olympiad was a period of four years, being 
the ſpace of time that intervened between one celebra- 
tion and another. Ancient authors reckon their chro- 
nology altogether by Olympiads, beginning at the 0- 
Iympiad which happened in the year before Chili 
776. 

Theſe more ſolemn games were no doubt at firſt e- 
ſtabliſhed by the Greeks, as well with a view to drav 


Greece, that they might have an opportunity of del 
the youth with a love of glory. The Greek wexertel 
their utmoſt efforts to ſupport the magnificence of thel: 
games, which were regularly celebrated while that 


jpec: 
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ſpectators that conſtantly flocked thither, inſpired the 
combatants with the higheſt ſpirit of emulation ; and 
to come off victorious was eſteemed the greateſt glory. 
According to Horace, viQory there raiſed the conquer- 
ors to the rank of gods. The year was diſtinguiſhed 
by the name of the conqueror in the chariot races, ac- 
counted the moſt honourable of all, and his praiſes 
were ſung by the moſt famous poets.—The prize was a 
crown of laurel. | | 
Running was conſidered as the principal exerciſe at 
the Olympic games ; which theretore always opened 
with the foot races.——The courſe was called the 
Stadium, from the meaſure of that name, containing 
about 600 feet, which was originally the whole ſpace 
ſet apart for the performance of all the exerciſes. But, 
in proceſs of time, not only the particular ſpot within 
which the diſputants contended, but likewiſe that occu- 
pied by the ſpeQtators, was called by that appellation, 
though perhaps exceeding the extent of ſeveral {tadia.— 
In the middle of the ſtadium, were diſplayed the differ- 
ent prizes deſtined for the victors. At one extremity 
of the liſts was placed the barrier or ſtarting place, 
formed by a cord extended ; without which were ran- 
ged the runners, and alſo the chariots. The drawin 
of this cord was the ſignal for ſtarting. At the other 
extremity of the liſts was placed the goal tor thole who 
ran. | | T7 
The runners were drawn up in a ſtraight line, and 
the moment the ſignal was given, they hurried towards 
the goal with wonderful rapidity. In the ſhorteſt race, 
he who arrived firſt at the goal was declared the victor : 
But there was a longer race; in which, after reaching _ 
the goal, they returned to the barrier. Beſides theſe, 
there were others of greater extent (till; and, in the 
longeſt of all, the diſputants were obliged to double 
the goal no fewer than twelve times. 
Horfe-races, though holden in a conſiderable degree 
of eſtimation, were not ſo common : And, indeed, in 
thoſe ancient times, when the uſe of {tirrvps was un- 
| G 4 Known, 
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known, it muſt have required very great dexterity tg 
contend in them. 2 
The chariot-races were the moſt famous of all ;' nat 
only becauſe ancient princes and heroes generally fought 
| from chariots; but likewiſe, becauſe thoſe who con. 
tended for the prize in that exerciſe, at the Olympic 
games, were perſons of the nobleft birth, or diſtinguilh. 
ed by the greatneſs of their exploits. Two kings of 
Syracuſe; Gelo and Hiero, and Phil|þ of Macedon, ac- 
counted their having obtained the palm of victory in 
this diſpute among their higheſt honours. "Thoſe cha- 
riots were drawn by two or four horſes yoked a-breaſt, 
Hence the words b:gae (a two-horle carriage), and 
guadrigae, (a four-horie carriage.) All the chariots 
tet off together from the ftarting-place, called carceres, 
the inſtant the ſignal was given. The ſtation. of each 
was ſettled by lot; for ſome ſtations were much more 
advantageous than others ; thoſe, for example, that 
were ranged on the left, were nearer the goal, around 
which they were obliged to turn, than thoſe ranged on 
the right, which had a larger c:rcuit to perform ; but 
the ſtations occupied by each, before ſtarting, were 
necefiarily altered .in the courſe of the race ; for the 
fleeteſt horſes, and moſt ſkilful charioteers, would cer- 

' tainly take poſlethon of the moſt convenient ſtations, 
Ot all the Athenians, Alcibiades was the moſt ambi- 
tious to diſtinguiſh himſclf in theſe games. For that 
purpoſe he kept a great number of horſes ; and once 

| Jent no fewer than ſeven chariots to contend for the 
prize. On the day that he won the three firſt prizes, 
| he gave a grand entertainment to all the ſpectators, 
who muſt have formed a vaſt multitude. Theſe vic- 
tories of Alcibiades were immortalized by a famous ole 
compoſed bv the celebrated Euripides. | 
It was not neceflary for the diſputant in the chariot 
races to conduct Jus chariot in perſon, It was ſuflicient 
ii he were preſent 3 oreven if he ſent thither-his horles. 
Thus Plilip was at Potidea, when he received the news 
ot his VICLOTY } Jn the chariot races at the Olympic oY 
[ 
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It may be obſerved too, that even women were permitted . 
to contend for the prize in that diſpute, We learn from 
hiſtory, that Cyniſca, the filter of Ageſilaus king of 
Sparta, was the firlt woman who ſet the example ; and 
that ſhe gained the victory in the race of the chariots 
drawn by four borſes.. el 

The victor, after being adorned with a crown of o- 
live, received a palm into his hand, and was conducted 
through the ſtadium by a herald, who proclaimed him 
yitor by the ſound of a trumpet. "This was accom- 
panied by loud ſhouts from the ſpeQtators. On return- 
ing to his native city, he made his entry through a 
breach in the wall, thrown down for that ſpecial pur- 
poſe, mounted on a chariot drawn by tour horſes, all 
his fellow-citizens going out to meet him.—Victory mm 
the chariot-races was, as already obſerved, eſteemed the 
molt honourable of all ; and hiſtorians diſtinguiſhed each 
Olympiad by the name of him who had won the firſt 

r1ze 1n that diſpute. 

The combats of the Azhletae, or the Gymnaſtic ex» 
erciſes, formed the remaining part. of the entertainment 
at the Olympic games. The Athletae ' prepared thems» 
ſelves for this public exhibition of their {trength and 
dexterity by a regular education ; and none but tree 
Greeks, of irreproachable moral charatQters, were ad- 
mitted into their number. They were obliged, pre- 
viouſly to their appearing at the public games, to ſpend 
ten months in the Gymnaſia 3 where, under the direc- 
tion of proper maſters appointed tor the purpoſe, they 
oblerved the moſt rigid temperance, to harden their 
bodies, and to adapt them to the requiſite exerciſes. 
Betore engaging, the Athletae had their bodies care- 
tully rubbed and anointed, that their limbs and joints 
might thereby be rendered more ſtrong and pliable : 
and they fought quite naked, to give lels hold to their 
adverſaries. | 


Thole who preſided at theſe games were called Ag- 
mthetae. 


The various exerciſes in which the Athletae contend- 
| | cd, 
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ed, were, wreſtling ; — boxing ; — the Pancratium ;= 
throwing the diſcus ;—and jumping.” | 

Wreſtling is an exerciſe every where ſo well known, 
that it were ſuperfluous to ſpend many words in giving 
a deſcription of it.—Each contending party praQifed hi 
utmoſt ſtrength, agility, and addreſs, to throw dow 
| his adverſary. But if he who was thrown down carried 
his opponent along with him, the diſpute was not at an 
_ end, for they ſtill continued ſtruggling ; and he who 
got uppermoſt at laſt, and obliged the other to deman( 
quarter, was declared conqueror.—Milon of Crotonz, 
and Polydamas, were the moſt renowned wreltlers of 
all antiquity. ; TI 

Boxing 1s an exerciſe pretty generally known like. 
wiſe. In this exerciſe the combatants fought with their 
fiſts, which were armed with ceſtuſes, a ſort of gaunt- 
let or glove, compoſed of leather ſtraps lined with 
plates-of iron, to render the blows more violent ; and 
to preſerve their heads from contufions, they wore a 
fort of large cap. Sometimes, after contending a long 
while, they were ſo exhauſted-by ſweat and fatigue, as 
to be obliged of concert to ſuſpend the combat for a 
little time, that they might draw breath, and retreih 
themſelves. In theſe engagements, they were ſome- 
times frightfully disfigured, having all their body co- 
vered with miſerable contuſions, an eye knocked out, 
or their jaw bones broken; and ſometimes the combat- 
ants dropped down dead on the ſpot. 

The Pancratium required, as the word imports, the 
whole ſtrength of the body. It was a combination 
both of wreſtling and boxing; for the combatants em- 
ployed the ſtruggling praftiſed in the one, and the 
blows uſed in the other, "They were at liberty even to 

kick with their feet, and to make uſe of their teeth and 
nails. Such combats juſtly appear to us barbarous and 
horrible, nearly as much ſo as thoſe of the Roman glz- 
diators ; and the ſpectators were certainly in a high de- 


gree devoid of humanity, when they took panes 
. : - c 
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ſee men endeavouring in this manner to disfigure, and 
even to murder one another, | | 

The diſcus was an exerciſe in which the diſputants 
exerted all their ſtrength in throwing a piece df ſtone or 
lead, of a round form, and generally of ſuch a weight, 
that it was with difficulty carried in both hands. This, 
like moſt of the other exerciſes, was calculated to 
ſtrengthen the body, that it might bear the more ca- 
fily the burdens neceſlary to be carried in war. Their 
poſture, when they threw the ſmaller diſcus, was thus : 
They advanced one leg to a convenient diſtance before 
the other, bended their body, and holding the diſcus 
poiſed on one arm, leaned their whole weight on the 
foremoſt leg ; then, after two or three motions in the 
manner they were to throw, in order properly to ba- 
lance their whole body, they diſcharged the diſcus. He 
who threw it fartheſt won the prize. But beſides 
this, they had ſeveral other methods of throwing the 
diſcus, generally making uſe of both arms at the ſame 
time. | | 

Jumping and throwing the javelin were two exerciſes 
in which the diſputants endeavoured to jump, and to 
throw the javelin the fartheſt they poſſibly could ; and 
he was victor who threw it the fartheſt of all. 

Beſides the exerciſes above deſcribed, it was uſual at 
the Olympic games for the poets, and fineſt geniuſes of 
the times, to contribute {ti]l further to the public enter- 
tainment, by reciting before that vaſt aſſembly ſome of 
their beſt compoſitions. There Herodotus publicly 
read his hiſtory ; which was ſo highly reliſhed and ap- 
plauded, that each of the nine books, whereof it con- 
fiſted, was honoured with the name of one of the nine 
muſes. In like manner Lyſias the famous Athenian o- 
Tator recited an oration, wherein he congratulated with 
the Greeks on their having humbled the power of Di- 
onyfius the tyrant, Several other orators likewiſe went 
thither to read ſome favourite diſcourſe. | 

The viQtors in thoſe games had right of precedency 
# all the public ſhows, Beſides this general Indulgence, 

| they 
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they were particularly honoured at Sparta, by the pri. 
vilege of being maintained at the public charge, and 
fighting neareſt to the perſon of the king. —The praiſe 
of the vitors were commonly the ſubje& of the ods 
compoſed by the poets of thi9fe days. Pindar and $i 
inonides made this the theme of all their works of thyt 
kind. | Fr 
The Pythian games were celebrated at Delphos every 
fourth year, in honour of Apollo; and particularly in 
memory of his victory over the ſerpent Python. The 
victor in them was crowned with laurel. 
The Nemazan games were celebrated every ſecond 
year at Nemza, a city of the Peloponneſe, in honour 
of Hercules, who had deſtroyed the lion' that infeſted 
the foreſt of Nemeza. The vi&or in them was crowned 
with parſley. - _ 
The Iſthmian games were celebrated every fourth 
year 1n the iſthmus of Corinth, in honour of Neptune, 
They were inſtituted by Theſeus. The victor in them 
was crowned with pine leaves. 
It is to be remarked, that during the celebration of 
all theſe games, a general ſuſpenſion of arms took place 
through Greece, it at the time war happened to prevall 
between any of the ſtates. | 
One of the moſt famous combatants in the Gymna- 
ſtic exerciſes, of which we have been juſt ſpeaking, 
was Milo the Crotonian, fo called from his being a na- 
tive of the city of Crotona. He is renowned in hiſtory 
for his prodigious ſtrength, and his great courage. 
When but a very young man, he was fix times vidor 
at the Olympic games. The inſtances mentioned by 
hiſtorians of his vaſt {trength, and no leſs ſurpriſing 
ſtomach, appear almoſt incredible. He is faid to have 
carried on his ſhoulders the whole length of a ſtadium 
an ox four years old; to have killed it with a ſingle 
blow of his fiſt ; and to have eaten the whole carcaſe 
one day. His ſtrength, however, proved at laſt bis 
deſtruQtion: for having attempted to open entirely tht 
body of an oak tree, which he found a little open 2 
| ready, 
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ready, the wood cloſed upon his hands ; and, being un- 
able to diſengage himſelf, he was devoured by the wild 
eats. | ; Rp 
; The Athenians were paſſionately fond of theatrical re- 
preſentations. Among them judges were appointed to 
examine each piece before it came to be publicly ated: 
And the repreſentations were conducted with the higheſt 
magnificence. | | 
Tragedy was not only invented, but carried to the 
higheſt pitch of perfe@ion among the Greeks. Theſpis 
may be ſaid to have been the inventor of it :—Eſchylus 
improved upon his plan; and Sophacles and Euripides 
completed the work. = | 
Terror and pity conſtituted the ſoul of the ancient 
Greek tragedy; for that ingenious people, who in every 
art and ſcience made nature their ſole model, diſcovered, 
that theſe two paſſions were the beſt adapted to affe& 
the minds of the ſpeQators. The principle upon which 
this is founded, may perhaps be this ; that as we are 
fenfible of the misfortunes with which human lite is 
ſurrounded, we are the more diſpoſed to be affected 
with the repreſentation of thoſe misfortunes, from a 
conſciouſneſs of being ourfelves expoſed to feel the 
tufferings by which we ſee others diltrefled. But to 
aſcertain the principle appears unimportant. 'Ferror 
and compaſhon were the only paſhons whereby thofe 
ancient poets ſtudied to move their audience. "They 
leem to have diſdained to. accompliſh that end by ex- 
libiting their heroes as the ſlaves of the ſofter paſlions, 
and unmanned by the effeminate cares of love. They 
regarded weakneſſes of that fort as a ſtain on their 
charaCters. | . 
Comedy kept pace with her filter art at Athens, and 
arrived. at per{e&tion much about the ſame time. The 
Athenians took great delight in comic repreſentations ; 
being well pleaſed to ſee the blemiſhes in the chara&ers 
Of their ſuperiors and cotemporaries expoſed and cen- 
ſured by the ingenious touches of pleaſantry and wit. 
But we are juſtly ſurpriſed at the extreme ar" 
| D 


The poets, however, eluded the force of the injunQion 


| at. But at laſt, in the time of Alexander the Great, the 
Poets were entirely prohibited from attacking any living 
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ofthe Athenian comic poets; for they not only made the 
moſt illuſtrious characters of their age the butt of their 
ridicule, but even meddled with the charaGeers of their 
gods. They likewiſe preſumed to touch on ſtate affairs; 
and introduced the faults of government as the ſubje@ 
of their mirth and pleaſantry.._—This excefhve. licen- 
*tiouſneſs was one of the conſequences of the popula 
form of government. NON | | 
Eupolis, Cratinus, and Ariſtophanes, were the moſt 
famous of the Greek comic, poets ; but of the two firlt 
none ofthe performances have come down to us, and only 
a few of thoſe of the latter, ——In the time of Lyſander 
and the thirty tyrants, the ſatirical liberty which had 
till then prevailed on the ſtage was greatly reſtrained, 


given them, not to mention any perſon by name, by 
drawing the character in ſo ſtriking a manner, that the 
audience had no difficulty to find out the perſon aimed 


charaCter in their comedies, either direQly or indireQly, 
They were obliged therefore to have recourſe to fiftion, 
and to deviſe adventurers for their theatrical perfonages, 
Comedy then became a copy of the living manners 
of the age in general. 
The theatre of the Greeks conſiſted of three principal 
diviſions. The firſt, deſtined for the ſpeCtators, and 
denominated the theatre, im a more ({tri&t and con- 
fined ſenſe, was in the form of a ſemicircle, and diſpoſed 
in the manner of an amphitheatre, containing three 
ſtories of ſeats above one another, of which the highelt 
reached to the top of the building. Each ſtory conſiſt 
ed of ſeven rows of ſeats, ſeparated from one another by 
a landing place. The ſtories of ſeats were divided from 
each other by three ranges of very large porticoes, 
which compoſed the body of the amphitheatre, Be- 
ſides thele, there were great ſquare openings in proper 
places; called vomiforia, by which the people entered 
and retired ; and ſtairs called cune:, becauſe _ of 
2 | them 
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them formed a ſort of corner conduQiing to the ſeveral 
ſtories of ſeats. | | TE 
The ſecond diviſion was called the ſcenes, and' con- 
Gſted of two parts. The firſt of theſe, called in a more 
limited ſenſe the ſcenes, was of the form of a long 
ſquare 3 and preſented a large front, along which the 
ſtatues and decorations werg diſpoſed. The other part 
of this diviſion was a large ſpace in front of the ſcenes, 
called by the Greeks proſcenium : but it might have been 
in a ſtricter ſenſe denominated the ſtage ; for it was 
there that the aQtors performed the piece. | 

& The third diviſion, called the orchefra, was ſituated 
between the theatre and the ſcenes, and was ſet apart 
for the pantomimes, dancers, and muſicians. 

The whole edifice was open at top, and expoſed to 
the weather; but was commonly covered with fails or 
large pieces of canvas, to preſerve the ſpectators from 
the heat of the ſun. FE. 

The paſſion of the Athenians for theatrical repreſenta. 
tions roſe at laſt to a kind of phrenſy,” and is accounted 
one of the principal cauſes of the corruption of their 
manners. 1t mult be allowed, that Pericles, from a de- 
fire to conciliate the popular favour, was the firſt who 
laid the foundation of this corruption ; for, by procuring 
a certain falary to each citizen every day that ſacrifices 
were performed, or plays exhibited, he very naturally 
produced in the hearts of the Athenians a {ſtrong incli- 
nation for the theatre. Feaſts and plays ſucceeded each 
other almoſt without intermiſſion ; and the people, as a 
coniequence of their taſte for ſhows and diverſions, be- 
came idle and indolent. 

The taſte, however, was reſtrained within ſome ſort 
of bounds, till after the death of Epaminondas. The 
Athenians, finding themſelves by that event delivered 
trom a man whoſe talents had raiſed the Thebans to 
ſuch a ſituation as to be able to diſpute with them the 
luperiority in Greece;z and who had, during his life, 
kept them as well as the other ſtates in conſtant aQtion ; 
and having then no other enemy to give them diſtur- 

bance, 
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bance, conſumed in ſhows and feaſts the whole publi 
money deſtined for the maintenance of their fleet ang 
army. What unaccountable deluſion, to ſquander aw 
in empty amvſements fuch 1mmenſe.ſums ;' and to prefer 
the love of pleaſure to the fafety of the (tate and inte. 
grity of manners! Their enemies, and particular 
Philip king of Macedon, did not fail to avail themfelve, 
of this {tate of indolence and diffipation into which the 
Athenians had fallen. | 


_ Tar Greeks. were from the earlieſt times diſtinguiſh. 
ed by their martial charaQer ; of which the Trojan war, 
where ſo: many brave chicts gained immortal fame, fur. 
niſhed the firſt public diſplay. It 1s difficult to deter- 
mine, whether this warlike temper was the cauſe or the 
effect of that ſtrong ſpirit of liberty with which we have 
| Teen them. ſo univerſally actuated. But thefe two pak. 
ſions are certainly nearly allied, and muſt have greatly 
cheriſhed and heightened one another. This martial 
difpofition, too, mult have been highly promoted by 
the peculiar ſituation of the country, divided, as it was, 
into a number of ſmall ſtates, each governed by its own 
laws, and influenced by its particular charaQter and m- 
terefts. Accordingly, we fee, that ambioon and jea- 
louſy occaſftoned continual ſubjects of diſpute among 
thoſe difterent ſtates, and kept them almoſt conſtantly 
at war with one another. Sparta and Athens were un- 
queſtionably the chief of all the. Grecian ftates, and 
rendered; themſelves no. leſs famous by their rivalſhip 
_ and their perpetual ſtruggles for ſuperiority, than by the 
| fingularity and difference of their genius and manners. 
_ From: what has been already ſaid in the former part 
of this Appendix, the cauſe of the pre-eminence of Spar- 
ta and Athens over their neighbours 1s ſufficiently ap- 
parent. The whoie aim of the Spartan legilator ap- 
ars: to. have been to render his countrymen a nation 
_ of foidiers. Every circumſtance of their education was 
admirably calculated for that purpoſe. To. go baretoot, 
- to lic hard, to cat little, to ſuffer every extremity of the 
+ Mþ RT weather, 
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T wcather, to bear fatigue, and even wounds, to exerciſe 
themſelves continually at wreſtling, running, hunting, 
all contributed to that end. 'Fheir remarkable reſpect 
for their magiſtrates and elders, and their perfect ſub- 
miſſion to the laws, prepared them admirably tor every 
branch of military diſcipline. At Sparta too the mothers 
wept only for ſuch of their children as fled, not for 
thoſe that fell. All means, in a word, were practiſed 
to make the Spartans wvincible in battle. | 
The Athenians, though not educared m fo hardy a 
manner, were nevertheleſs animated with an equal fpirit 
of valour. The ancient glory of their nation, which 
had always diſtinguiſhed itſelf by its warlke actions, 
was a powerful incentive to bravery. A generous e- 
T mulation, not to yield in point of merit to their rivals 
the Spartans, hikewiſe ſerved greatly to promote the 
martial temper natural to the Athenians. But above all, 
the rewards and honours beſtowed on thoſe who had be. 
haved with remarkable courage in battle ; the monu« 
ments ereCted to the memory of ſuch as had fallen in the 
ſervice of their country ; and the excellent funeral ora- 
tions publicly- pronounced on the moſt ſolemn occaſions, 
to render their names immortal, contributed wonder- 
tully to keep alive the flame of valour, and to infpire 
them with extraordinary bravery. This end was like- 
wiſe greatly advanced by the attention ſhown by the re- 
public to ſach of their citizens as had ſuffered in war. 
For not only thoſe who were maimed, but the children 
and parents of thoſe who were killed in battle, were 
taken under the immediate proteCtion of the common= 
wealth, and educated and maintained at the public ex- 
pence, | 

By theſe means Sparta and Athens enjoyed an undiſ. 
putable ſuperiority, in point of valour and military diſ- 
cpline, over all the other ſtates. Thebes alone, by an 
extraordinary exertion of bravery, attempted to ſhare 
n their glory. But her power, as we ſhall ſce in the 
<quel, was of very ſhort continuance, 

_ The armies both of the Lacedemonians and Athe- 

| H nans 
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nians conſiſted of four clafſes ; citizens, allies, mere, 
naries, and ſlaves. At Athens, in the time of Deng, 
trius Phalerius, were reckoned about 20,000 citizenz, 
10,000 ſtrangers, and 40,000 ſlaves, 

— All the Athenians, at the age of twenty years, werg 
| Inrolled, and engaged by oath to ſerve the republic 
which they were obliged to do till they were fixty yen 
old. Citizens alone were admitted on that footing, 
Each of the tribes whereof the ſtate was compoſed fur. 
' Niſhed a certain number of ſoldiers, according as the py. 
blic exigencies required, either for the ſea or land fervice; 
for in proceſs of time the naval power of Athens became 
very conſiderable, in ſo much, that at the beginning 
the Peloponneſian war, we ſhall ſee them maintaining; 
fleet of no fewer than 3oo pallies. | 

At Sparta, in the time of Demaratus, were computed 
to be 8000 Spartans. Theſe were the flower of the nx 
tion, every individual of that number pofſeſling the 
qualifications of a general; and they were all inhabj- 
tants of Sparta; for thole who went by the name of 
Lacedemonians lived in the country. Their allies formed 
the moſt numerous part of their troops. The mer: 
cenaries were maintained by the ſtate; and every Spat- 
tan was attended by four or five Helots. 

The age of thoſe who bore arms among the Lacede- 
monians, was from thirty to ſixty years ; thoſe of a lels 
or more advanced age were charged with the defence of 
the city. They never put arms into the hands of their 
ſlaves, except in caſes of great neceſſity, Their pro- 
per national forces altogether amounted only to about 
10,000 men ; for Sparta was not ſo populous by a great 
deal as Athens. | | 
- The infantry of the Greeks, in general, conſiſted of 
two great diviſions : iſt, The heavy armed ſoldiers, 
each of whom carried a large ſhield, a lance, a javelin, 
and a ſword. 2dly, The light-armed ſoldiers, who 
bore only bows and flings, -and in the beginning of the 
battle were commonly poſted in the front of the army: 
'The armies were divided into different ſquadrons 0! 
regiments, 


regiments, commonly conſiſting, as at the battle of 
Mantinea, of between 500 and 600 men ; theſe again 
were ſubdivided, like our modern regiments, into four 
companies of 128 men each ; and theſe companies were 
further ſubdivided into four parties, which we may call 
platoons, conſiſting of 32 men each, and which admitted 
of four men abreaſt, and eight deep ; or eight abreaſt 
and four deep. | 
The Lacedemonians had but few cavalry ; and the 
Athenians ſtill fewer, their territory being inadequate 
| to the ſupport of any conſiderable number of horſe. 
The Athenians were much ſuperior to the Lacede- 
monians in naval power, Their fleets conſiſted of two 
ſorts of ſhips: 1ſt. Their ſhips of war, called by them 


which carried the proviſions and baggage, and were 
managed with ſails. Of their ſhips of war ſome had 
but one bench of oars, without any deck ; ſome had 
two, ſome three, ſome four, and ſome five benches of 
oars. Hence they were denominated b:remes, triremes, 
&c. according to their number of benches. The 
triremes were molt in uſe. The molt common opinion 
is, that the different benches of oars were diſpoſed 
above one another obliquely, like the ſteps of a ſtair, 
and not parallel to each other, along the whole 
length of the veſſel. The beak or roſtrum of the veſſel 
was on a level with the water, immediately under the 
prow, and was .a long piece of wood, having a ſharp 
point covered with iron, with which they ſometimes 
pierced and ſunk their opponent at a ſingle itroke. 
The management of the veflel was committed to 
the rowers and ſailors,, Diltin& from theſe were 
the ſoldiers, whoſe buſineſs was to fight. - The failors 
werz all citizens, and none of them flaves. the 
chief commander of the veſſel was called nauclerus. The 
next in office was the pilot, who had his ſtation 
at the ſtern, It is believed that each of the larger veſflels 
contained about 200 men in all, counting both ſoldiers 
and ſailors, The common pay was about three obol:, 
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nearly three pence Sterling. The pay of the land-forcy 
was much the ſame. 

The charge of arming the gallies in time of war, and 
of furniſhing them properly with every thing neceſſary, 
was laid upon the richer ſort of citizens, who wer 
thence called #rrerarchs, a word importing commanders if 
gallies of three benches of oars. At firlit the number of 
theſe was not determined; but afterwards each trihe 
was obliged to furniſh 120 men ; and the tribes bein 
then 10, the whole number of men by that mean 
amounted to 1200 Theſe were divided into four claſſes 
of 200 men each; of whom the firſt 300, being the 
richeſt, made the requiſite advances; for which recourſe 
was reſerved to them againſt the reſt. Thoſe 1200 men 
were again divided into parties of 16 men each; 
whom each party was obliged to equip one galley. 

As this law was extremely arbitrary, and by that 
means gave occaſion to much injuſtice and oppreſſion, 
Demoſthenes perſuaded the Athenians to eſtabliſh a dif. 
ferent rule, whereby every citizen whoſe eſtate amount- 
ed to ten talents, was obliged to fit out one galley upon 
his own proper expence ; if his eſtate was worrh twenty 
talents, he was obliged to fit out two ; and fo of the 
reſt. 'Fhoſe who were not worth ten talents, were to 
Join with others, ti!l the eſtates of the whole reached to 
that ſum, and to find one galley among them. + 

it was the ſtate that furniſhed the pay of the failor 
and ſoldiers, The trierarch had the command of the 
 veſiel; and when there were two trierarchs, they comt- 
manded by turns, at the rate of fix months each. When 
their office ended, they were obliged to give an account 
ot their management z and to dehver up the ſhip, with 
every/thing belonging to her, into the hands of the re- 
public = | 


THe Greeks had a ſingular taſte for every ſpecies of 
religion. Being for the greater part originally compoſed 
of ſmall colonies from different nations, each ſtate had 

its 
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its peculiar form of worſhip. They had, beſides, 
the folly to adopt not only the various deities of one 
another, but likewiſe thoſe of the different nations with 
whom they had any intercourſe. Still not ſatisfied with 
the multitude of gods, by theſe means introduced a- 
mong them, they inſtituted a general feſtival in honour 
of all other gods wherewith they were unacquainted 
and from the AQts of the Apoſtles, it appears, that the 
Athenians had ereQted an 'altar to the uninowwn God. 
The moſt remarkable particulars relating to religion a- 
mong the Greeks were their temples, their ſacrifices, 
their feſtivals, their oracles, and their augury. 

The four principal temples belonging to the Greeks 
were, 1/?, That of Diana at Ephetus, accounted one 
of the ſeven wonders of the world. It was about 440 
feet long, and 230 wide ;z and was ſupported by 127 
pillars, about 62 feet high, the whole executed by the 
moſt {kilful artiſts. 24, That of Apollo in the city of 
Miletus. 43d, That of Ceres and Prolerpine at Eleuſis. 
4th, That of Olympian Jove at Athens. All theſe 
temples were built of marble, and decorated with the 
fineſt ornaments. "Their architecture furniſhed the moit 
pertect models in the three principal orders; namely, 
the Doric, Ionic, and Corinthian. 
But of all the temples in Greece, the moſt famous 
by far was that of Apollo at Delphos, on account of 
the great credit and reverence paid by all nations to 
the reſponſes of his oracle. This temple was filled with 
immenſe riches, made up of preſents from the moſt 0- 
pulent princes and ſtates. Thoſe, particularly, of Crce- 
ſus king of. Lydia, were extraordinarily magnificent, 
| conſiſting of vaſt quaatitics of gold and filver, and ſome 

ſtatues of ſolid gold, of incitimable value. But the 
great wealth of this temple allured the avarice of ſeveral 
princes who were not over ſcrupulous about the crime 
of facrilege. Xerxes, in his return from Greece, took 
poſleflion of the greateſt part of its treaſures'; the Pho- 
ceans plundered it ſeveral times ; Sylla carried off much 
ot its wealth; and the Emperor Nero, long after, 
| | H 3 _ ordered 
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ordered 500 of its moſt valuable ſtatues to be brought 
to Rome. | | 
_ To give a diſtin idea of the ſacrifices of the Greeks, 
it ſhall ſuffice to ſet down an account of that offered wii 
on the arrival of 'Telemachus at Ithaca, as we find 
minutely deſcribed in the third book of Homer's (. 
dyfley. Neſtor performed on that occafion the part df 
the prieſt or ſacrificer : Two men brought forward the 
heifer : Two other men approached at the ſame time; 
the one bearing a baſon with water, the other a baſket 
containing the conſecrated barley : Two men more 
ſtood by; the one holding an ax, the other a veſ{ 
to receive the blood. Neſtor began the ceremony, by 
pouring out the water, by way of libation, and ſcatter 
ing the barley; after that, he cut off from the fore 
head of the victim ſome hair, which he threw into the 
fire, and addreſiled a prayer to Minerva. Then he who 
held the ax, cut with one blow the finews of the neck 
of the heiter, which was then thrown down ; the wo- 
men preſent pouring forth, in the mean time, their 
prayers, accompanied with loud exclamations : The 
victim being lifted up again was blooded. As ſoon as 
ſhe was dead, they ſkinned and opened. her : The 
haunches were ſeparated from the reſt of the carcale, 
were overlaid with a double coat of fat, covered with 
{mall pieces.cut off from the other parts, and then burnt 
on the altar, Neſtor ſprinkling them with wine. When 
the baunches were conſumed by the fire, and the in 
trails taited by all preſent, the remaining - parts were 
cut into convenient pieces, and roaſted on ſpits ; and 
then thole preſent ſat down to the entertainment. 
The Athenians obſerved many feſtivals. The prince 
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1/t, The Panathenea, celebrated in honour of Mt 
' Nerva, the tutelar deity of the city, which from her 
derived its name. Theſe were ſubſtituted by Theſeus, 
in place of the Athenea, when he prevailed with al 
the people of Attica to remove to Athens. They wee 
ſolemmiſcd every year; and, on that occaſion, ge by 

F public 
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publicly contended for in four different diſputes ; namely, 
running, wreſtling, muſic, and poetry. Judges were 
appointed for regulating the form of the trial, and di- 
S ſtributing the prizes. Theſe diſputes were followed by 
a ſolemn proceſſion, in which a magnificent ſtandard 
was carried, exhibiting the feats of Pallas againſt the 
Titans and giants. The old men walked foremoſt in 
this proceſſion ; next the oldeſt women; after them came 
all the men in the flower of their age, armed with 
ſhields and lances ; they were followed by the young 
men of the principal families ; girls carrying baſkets, 
wherein were the conſecrated things, ſucceeded next; 
and the proceſſion was cloſed by young children of both 
ſexes. In this feſtival, the people of Athens implored 
the proteQtion of Minerva, ; 
2dly, The feſtivals of Bacchus, conſiſting of the 
greater, called D:onyfia, which were celebrated in ſpring 
within the city ; and the lefler, called Lenea, celebrated 
in the autumn, and in the country. Both were attend- 
ed with magnificent ſhows, and dramatic repreſenta« 
tions, as well of the tragic as comic kind. The initi- 
ated dreſſed themſelves at theſe feſtivals tm ſkins, and 
carried 1a their hands thyrſuſes, with drums or horns ; 
having their heads adorned with leaves of the vine or 
Ivy; and perſonating Silenus, Pan, or the Satyrs. 
They were either aQtually drunk, the moſt common 
caſe, or elſe counterfeited drunkenneſs, and ran about 
all over the country. The women joined in the cele- 
bration of theſe feſtivals as well as the men ; diſguiſed 
themſclves in the ſame manner; and ſeemed aCtuated 
by a ſort of religious phrenzy. The vileſt and molt 
exceſſive debauchery and licentiouſneſs prevailed on 
thoſe occaſions, EE ON 
3dly, The feſtival of Eleufis, or Ceres. ——This was 
one of the moſt famous, and was called, by way of 
lupereminence, the myſteries. Tradmon bore, that it was 
nſtituted by Ceres; who having come to Eleuſis in 
Attica, taught the inhabitants the uſe of corn ; and, at 
the ſame time, ſoftened and humaniſcd their ſavage 
xc H 4 dife 
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diſpoſitions. -,, 'Thefe myſteries were divided into the 
greater. and the leſſer: The lefler were celebrated 1 n 
the month of November, and the greater 4n the month 
of Auguit. Strangers were totally excluded from both, 
Before initiation, it was neceflary to waſh, to pray, t 
ſacrifice, and to obſerve a {trict continence for a cer. 
tain ſpace, The deremony of their admiſſion was per. 
formed 1n the night. On that occaſion certain myſte. 
rious books were ,read; extraordinary voices, with 

claps of. thunder, were heard ipectres appeared ; the 
_ earth ſhook; and the initiated were congealed with 
tear, It was alleged, that very abominable thing 
were tranſaQted at theſe ceremonies z.but it ſo, they 
were buried in ſilence; ior it was highly criminal tg 
divulge the myſteries of this feſtival An Archon, 
then honoured with the title of king, preſided at the 
celebration of the ceremonies, having under him eve: 
ral officers to afliſt him in the diſcharge of his duty, 
All tne Athenians, both men and women, were any 
mitiated in theſe myſteries, 

It was .commonly believed, that this ceremony -en- 
Joined the practice of virtue; Wy" procured the celebra- 
tors the peculial protection of the goddels, and a higher 
| degree of happineſs in the next lite, ——W hat ſtrange 
Notions have been entertained m all ages, about- the 
manner of paying honour to the beings ſuppoſed to 
preſide over the univerſe, and of reconciling their fas 
vour: It was capital for any perſon not initiated to EN 
ter the temple of Ceres. "This feſtival continued nine 
days. The firlt three days were conſumed in the per- 
iormance of certain previous ceremonies. On the 
fourth was exhibited the proceſſion of the baſket, \0 
called from its being compoſed of women carrying 
baſkets, filled with certain things moſt carefully con- 
cealed. The filth was the proceſſion of the torches, 
when they imitated Ceres ſearching for Proferpine.- Ol 
the fixth the ſtatue of Bacchus, called [acchus, was 
carried along. - This proceſlion let off from the Ceramt 
CUsS, a  fuburb of Athens, and ended at Eleufis, While 


marching 
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arching along, they ſung hymns in praiſe of the god+ 
Wick; ſounded trumpets; danced, and exhibited the 
higheſt marks of joy. On the leventh day, games and | 
combats were celebrated. The two laſt days were ſet 
apart for certain particular ceremonies. This feſtival 
W was obſerved only once every four years; and while 
Wit continued, it was unlawiul to arreſt or to throw any 
perſon into priton. F- 
Oracles, among the pagans, were the reſult of the 
anxious curioſity about futurity, natural to the minds 
of men, who, by that means, preſumed to interrogate 
the deity about human ailairs.—— This was the molt ſo- 
lemn ſpecies of prophecy, to which recourſe was had for 
the ſolution of all doubtful queſtions. To obtain the 
opinion of the gods about declaring war, or concluding 
peace, thoſe pagans never failed to apply to ſome o- 
racle; and the reſponſe, it intelligible, which was ſel- 
dom the caſe, was religiouſly complied with. Jupiter 
was thought to be the chief ſource of moſt oracles. 
Thoſe who were more immediately employed in decla- 
ring the pleaſure of the god, were careful to expreſs 
themſelves in ambiguous terms, which might receive 
any explanation that the event might juſtify. —lIt ſhould _ 
ſeem that Greece, from its carlicſt times, made uſe of 
this method of conſulting the gods; for we find no 
preciſe period afligned for the firit introduction of o- 
racles into that country, Thoſe who kad the chief ma« 
nagement of affairs in the different ſtates, found theſe 
oracles very convenient. For, when they had a mind 
to introduce any innovation into the ſyltem of govern- 
ment, or wanted any favourite meaſure adopted by their 
| countrymen, they knew well how to procure the appro- 
bation of the oracle; and in that caſe the people never 
ventured to contradict the pleaſure of the gods.—The 
prieſts likewiſe found their advantage in this matter ;' 
tor they took ſpecial care not to premit the god to open 
his mouth, till after the requiſite preparations by ſacrifices 
and preſents. Oracles, therefore, appear to have 
been entirely of human invention, founded on the Fry 
ulity 
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dulity of the multitude, and kept up by the ſelf. intere 
of the prieſts, and the policy of the ruling men. 

The moſt renowned oracle of antiquity was that 9 
Apollo at Delphos, a town in the diſtri& of Greec: 
called Phocts. Apollo was there worſhipped under the 
name of Pythian Apollo; and the prieſteſs afſumed the 
name of Pythia. She delivered her oracles ſtanding 
on a tripod called Cortina, which was placed on the 
mouth of a hollow in Mount Parnaflus, whence a nz 
pour that affeted the head was ſuppoſed to iflue, 
Round this hollow was built the temple of Delphoy, 
In proceſs of time, the prieſteſs being unable alone to 
ſuſtain the fatigue of giving reſponſes to the multitude 
that thronged thither from all quarters to conſult the 
oracle, was obliged to make uſe of an aſliſtant, why 
was likewife a female. 

It was only on particular days, called happy, that the 
prieſtefles uttered their prophecies. For that purpoſe 
they prepared themſelves by purifications, faſts, and fa 
crifices. When the day arrived, the laurel tree that 
grew before the gate of the temple, and the earth a- 
round, were perceived to ſhake. As ſoon as the prieſt- 
eſs was intoxicated by the vapour, her hair ſtood ere, 
her look grew wild, ſhe foamed at the mouth, and ap- 
peared altogether frantic. Virgil, in the ſixth book of 
his Zneid, repreſents his Cumean Sybil as aQuuated in 
the ſame manner. Then ſhe uttered ſeveral indiſtin& 
words, which the prieſts carefully colle&ed, and after- 
wards arranged according to pleaſure. For theſe re- 
ſponſes were almoſt always dark, obſcure, and capable 
of different interpretations. . Sometimes, indeed, but 
extremely ſeldom, they were plain; for it was hardly 
poſlible for the oracle to miſtake the real ſolution of a 
few among the infinite number of queſtions aſked. It 
is to be ſuppoſed, too, that the miniſters of the god 
would employ every ſort of art and deceit to impoſe up- 
on the multitude ; and it is clear, from various paſlages 
in hiſtory, that they have accepted of bribes, in order 
to return particular reſponſes, Some pious Glzriltzans, 
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*ndeed, fathers of the church, and others, were of opi=- 
nion, that the devil took ſome concern in the matter, 
by the permiſſion of the Supreme Being, that the im- 
pious inventions of thoſe Pagans might turn to their 
own puniſhment and contuſion. | 

Augury was another ſpecies of divination to which 
the Greeks, as well as the other heathens, had recourſe. 
They honoured it too with the title of /cience, though 
it conſiſted of the moſt ridiculous puerilities. For thofe 
who made augury their ſtudy, were exceedingly atten= 
tive to the notes of birds ; and carefully obſerved whe- 
ther they appeared on the right or left hand ; they took 
ſpecial notice of the appetite diſcovered by chickens for 
their food ; of the appearance of the intrails of beaſts ; 
of monſters ; of prodigies ; of eclipſes ; and of all other 
extraordinary phenomena of nature. On ſuch trifling 
circumſtances did the moſt important affairs of ſtate al- 
8 moſt always depend. For it is amazing, that not only 
the vulgar, but even many of the greateſt men among 
the ancients, paid implicit faith to theſe ridiculous ab« 
ſurdities. At the ſame time it muſt be acknowledged, 
that there were ſeveral who, ſo far from giving credit 
to this fooliſh farce of divination, laughed at it, and 
made it the butt of their raillery ; ſuch as Hannibal, 
Marcellus, Cicero, &c. | 
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Containing the Hiſtory of the SrconD AGE of - 
GRrEECE. 


Frem the time that Hippias took refuge in Perſia to the 
end of the Peloponnehan war, a period of about 109 
years. 


HIS ſecond age is the ſame in the duration of 
the Greek nation, that the ſpace from twenty- 


five to forty years of age is in the life of man, 
namely, the period of its greateſt ſtrength and vigour. 
It may not improperly, therefore, be called the man- 
hood of Greece, being altogether made up of the moſt 
glorious days which that country ever enjoyed. © 
The Greeks, hitherto confined within the Iimits of a 
narrow country, had found little opportunity of dilplay- 
ing, 1n the fight of the world, their valour and virtue. 
But the Perſian invaſion that was ſoon to pour upon 
them like an impetuous torrent, was deſtined to ſet their 
merit in the moſt conſpicuous point of view, and to give 
iull ſcope to their wiſdom and bravery, We ſhall by 
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| and by ſee a very ſmall army of Greeks marching balg, 
ly againſt ſo vaſt a multitude of enemies, that a fing 
diſcharge of their darts is ſaid to have darkened the fa 
of the ſky. We ſhall ſee thoſe few Greeks attack with 
undaunted reſolution that immenſe- croud of Perſia 
troops, and put them fairly to flight. © We ſhall fint 
them in like manner engaging their enemies at ſea un, 
ger the ſame diſadvantage in point of numbers, and ye 
with the ſame ſucceſs. In a word, we ſhall have a fri. 
king proof of the great ſuperiority of diſciplined valoy 
_ over the blind impetuous courage of an irregular multi 
- tude. | | NTET | 
During this ſecond age we ſhall ſee the Spartans, who 
by the admirable conſtitution of their government and 
their private virtues, had acquired a pre-eminence over 
all their neighbours, exerciſing their power with a ſeye- 
rity that ſavoured of the auſterity of their manners, and 
treating their allies with haughtineſs and rigour, In 
conſequence of this behaviour, we ſhall ſee thoſe allies 
growing by degrees more and more impatient of the 
Spartan yoke, and falling gradually under the influence 
of Athens, who induſtriouſly availed herſelf of ſo fa- 
vourable a conjunQure. The Athenians, therefore, in 
their turn take the lead in Greece, and maintain their 
ſuperiority down to the Peloponnefian war, conſtantly 
faithful to their engagements, treating the other ſtates 
as equals, and exerting their power only in doing 
ood. $9 
This period, fo glorious for Athens, was of about 
fifty years continuance. At length, however, the A- 
thenians in like manner diſguſted the other ſlates by 
their haughtineſs and inſolence ; and- by the event of 
the Peloponneſian war, the Spartans became a ſecond 
time the firſt people of Greece. ; 
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TH 23-1 
| The two Perſian invaſions 


Arivs 1. the ſon of Hyſtaſpes, of whom 
we have already taken notice, filled at this 521, 
time the Perſian throne, which he 1s ſaid to have _ 
obtained by the addreſs of his groom. We are told that, 
upon the death of Smerdis the magian, it was agreed | 
among the conſpirators who had murdered him, that he 
of their number whoſe horſe ſhould neigh the firſt on 
a certain appointed day, ſhould be cle&cd king, The 
groom of Darius being informed of this agreement, car- 
ried a mare in the evening to the place where the meet- 
ing was to be holden next day, and then brought his 
maſter's horſe to the mare. When, therefore, the Per- 
fian noblemen came to the place appointed, the horſe 
of Darius no ſooner reached the ſpot where he had met 
the mare the night before, than he immediately neigh- 
we and Darius was thereupon proclaimed king by the 
relt *, | 
The Perſian empire comprehended then not only all 
that part of Afia preſently known by the name of Per- 
ſia, but likewiſe what we call Turkey in Afia. It alſo 
included on the African fide, Egypt and ſeveral coun- 
tries on the coaſt of the Mediterranean ſea ; and on that 
of Europe, part of Thrace and Macedonia. Indeed it 
18 true, that ſeyeral ſtates in the laſt-mentioned countries 
vere rather tributary than entirely dependent on the 
Perfian power : and the ſame may be ſuppoſed to have 
| been the caſe with ſome others of their more remote 
provinces, al | 
But let us take a brief review of the various cauſes 
that are ſaid to have produced the war between the 
Greeks and Perſians. We have already obſerved, thar 
Fa > NT ne Hip. 
* This has a very ludicroug appearance, and will probabl 
bagger the beſet of __ non.” F FE , : 
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finding all his attempts in Europe to reſtore himſelf 


_ perſuade him to undertake an expedition into Greece, 


Proof of his courage and military -prowels. ® Democe? 
_ des, a 'phyſician, a man mm high efteem with Atofly 


_ tony, ſettled at Crotona in Italy, pitched on as the mol 


. were apprehended as ſpies at Tarentum, and thrown 


_ and retired to that city. The other Perſians having in 


Hippias contributed greatly to this event, when, y 


the ſovereign power in Athens ineffe@ual, he took re, 
fuge in Perſia; and having inſinuated himſelf into the 
favour of the Perſian monarch, he praQtifed every artific 
to prevail with him to attack. the Athenians. But thi 
was not all : Other cauſes concutred to forward ths el 
deavours of Hippias. _ 

Atoſla, daughter of Cyrus, ak one 6 the wives of 
Darius, had uſed all her influence with her huſband t6 


that he might thereby give the Perſians a conſpicuon 


was, On account of his being a native of the Greek co- 


proper perſon for travelling into Greece,” to examine 
Is ſituation, and the ſtrength of the chief towns along 
the coalt. In this journey Democedes was accompa- 
nied by fifteen Perfian noblemen, who had private in- 
ſtruQtions to keep a ftrit watch on his behaviour, and 
to bring him back again to Perfia. Afﬀter theſe Perfians 
had accompanied Democedes through the principal c:- 
ties of Greece, and made the requifite obſervations 1 
that country, they next paſſed over into Italy, but 


into priſon. Here Democedes being ſeized with a 
ſtrong deſire to revifit Crotona his' native country, 
found means to eſcape from his Perfian companions, 


a little time recovered their liberty, returned 'to Perſia, 
after endeavouring 1n vain to prevail with the mag}: 
ſtrates of Crotona to deliver up Democedes.——Hence 
we ſee, that Darius had already begun to meditate an 
expedition into Greece; to the more immediate ex- 
ecution of which he was inſtigated by the following 
tranſaQtion. 

The Ionians, aiataatly a Greck tribe, as we have 
mentioned above, inhabited a confiderablc: Part of 
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-a-coaſt of Afia Minor, and had long condufted them- 
elves as tributaries of the Perſian empire. Some 
wealthy inhabitants of Naxus, one of the Cyclades 
lands, having been. expelled their native country, took 
efuge at Miletus, where they implored the affiſtance of 
\riſtagoras the Perſian governor of that city, to reſtore 
hem to their native country. This ſuggeſted to A- 
iſtagoras the deſign of reducing the iſland of Naxus 
nder the Perfian power ; which he hoped might 
pen the way to the conqueſt of the other Cy- 
lades. This plan he communicated to Artaphernes 
povernor of Sardis, and Darius's brother, who appro- 
ed-of it, and procured the conſent of Darius to attack 
Naxus. Having made the neceflary navyal preparations, 
\rtaphernes gave the chief command of the expedition 
o Megabates a noble Perſian. But the people of Naxus 
ade fo brave a reſiſtance, that the Perfians, after be- 
eging the ifland for the ſpace of four months, were 
pbliged to abandon the enterpriſe. Megabates attri- 
buted the bad ſucceſs of this expedition to the conduct 
t Ariſtagoras, and endeavoured to ruin him in the 
pinion of Artaphernes. 
Ariſtagoras believing his ruin inevitable, reſolved, in 
drder to avoid the reſentment of the Satrap, to per- 
Juade the Ionians to revolt from the Perſian yoke. 
ith this view, after having ſounded the inclinations of 
he leading men among the Ionians, and procured their 
concurrence, he made a tour through the whole coun- 
ry, to diſpoſe the minds of the multitude to promote 
he projeQted revolution. Then he ma himfelf ma- 
ter of the Perſian fleet, of which he had the command ; 
and travelled into Greece to endeavour to prevail with 
Its varivus ſtates to ſecond his undertaking. He began 
Ns negociations at Sparta, where he addrefled himſelf 
to Cleomenes, who was then on the throne, and repre- 
vented to him what a noble occaſion now preſented itſelf 
tothe Spartans, of employing their valour in procuring 
liberty to their countrymen the Ionians. Cleomenes he- 
litated at firſt; but a preſent from Ariſtagoras of fifty 
| : 1 | "..” Talents; 
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falents, induced him at laſt to aſſent to his propofal, 
But, according to ſome authors, the Lacedemy. 
nians not only refuſed to hearken to the requeſt of A. 
riſtagoras, but ordered him to depart from their city, 
From Sparta Ariſtogaras went to Athens ; where the in. 
habitants, full of indignation againſt the Perſians, for 
having lately ſummoned them to reſtore Hippias to the 
regal dignity, were the beſt inclined in the world to lj 
ſten to his requeſt. They therefore inſtantly embrace 
his caule, and ſent twenty ſhips to the aſſiſtance of the 
| lonians, 
The firſt attempt of the Ionians was againſt the 
504. City of Sardis ; of which, being in a defencelel 
ſituation, they quickly got poſſeſſion. But a (0. 
dier having ſet fire to one of the houſcs, the reſt, which 
were all of wood, immediately catched the flames, and 
the whole city was reduced to aſhes, The Ionians, x 
larmed 1n the mean time at the approach of the Perſian 
army, reſolved to retreat to Epheſus, and to betake 
themſelves to their fleet; but the Perſians overtook 
them, and cut many of them off. 

When Darius was informed of the burning of Sardis 
and that the Athenians had aſſiſted the Ionians in their 
revolt, he was highly enraged, {wore by a folemn oath 
to take vengeance on the Greeks; and gave orders to 
_ repeat it in his hearing, every day when he fat down to 
table, ** Sire, Remember the Athenians.” 

The lomans, notwithſtanding their late diſaſter, per- 
filted in their enterpriſe ; and failing towards the Hel: 
leſpont took Byzantium. But the Perſians, that the 
might oppoſe them every where, divided their forces, 
 _ and beat them in ſeveral engagements ; in one of whidl 
Ariſtagoras was killed. Arlaſt, uniting all their troops, 
the Perſians marched againſt Miletus the ſtrongelt cit 
of Ionia, hoping that it they could reduce it, the othel 
lonian cities would ſoon ſubmit. The Ionians, ſaſpect- 
ing their deſign, quickly aſſembled their own ſhips and 
thoſe of their allies, forming altogether a fleet ot 350 
ſail, The Perſians, not daring to attack this fleet, el 
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deavoured by the way of negociation to detach the allies 
from the confederacy, and: were ſucceſsful. As foong 
therefore, as the ſhips of the allies were ſeparated from 
thoſe of the Tonians, the Perſians fell upon the latter; 
now reduced-to a very ſmall number, and entirely de- 
feated them. Then they attacked Miletus, took it, 
razed it tothe foundation, and put all the inhabitants to 
the ſword. The other cities, terrified by this example, 
immediately made their ſubmiffions. Hiſtieus, uncle 
of Ariſtagoras, and tyrant of Miletus, having gathered 
together the remains of the Ionian army, made an in- 
curſion into Myſia. But he was attacked by Harpagus, 
who commanded a conſiderable body of Perſian troops 
in that country, was defeated, taken priſoner, and ſent 
to Artaphernes; who knowing him to have been very 
aQive in promoting the revolt, crucified him, and ſent 

his head to Darius *. | : G 
Darius, in the mean time, was continually meditating 
an expedition into Greece, that he might gratify the 
violent reſentment he had conceived againſt its inhabi- 
tants. Art Jaſt he gave orders to fit out a fleet of more 
than 200 ſhips, and to raiſe at the fame time a power-. 
tul land army, that ſo he might cruſh the Greeks at 
once, Of theſe forces he gave the chief command to 
his ſon-in-law Mardonius, whoſe inexperience contri- 
buted not a little to the bad ſucceſs of the expedition. 
In the firſt place, he loſt many of his ſhips, together 
with a great number of men, in a violent tempeſt, as 
they were failing round the point of land formed by 
8 Mount Athos, called at preſent Cape Santo; and next, 
bus land-forces in paſſing thropgh 'Thrace, were by the 
| Thracians attacked in their camp during the night, and - 
a vaſt number of them cut off. Theſe diſatters obliged 
Mardonius to relinquiſh this firſt expedition, and to re- 
turn back again. es HR hs 
A war breaking out much about the ſame time be- 
L.2 tween 


* In the year before Chriſt 498, Lartius was elected firſt DiQa-« 


oy - Jane 3 and, fix years after, Tribunes of the people were firtk 
eated, [oe Rs 
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tween the Eginetz and Lacedemomians, the latte 
marched to attack the former. But by the miſcondyd 
of Demaratus, one of their kings, who had quarrelle 
with his brother-king Cleomenes, the enterpriſe miſear. 
ried. Cleomenes, in revenge, called in queſtion the 
legitimacy of Demaratus's birth ; and the matter havin 
been referred to the deciſion of the oracle, the prieſt 
was corrupted by Cleomenes, and gave judgment a. 
gainſt Demaratus; who was thereupon depoſed. En- 
raged at this injurious treatment, he retired to the court 
_ of Perſia, where he was received in the moſt welcome 
manner, and loaded with wealth. But all this profu- 
fion of kindneſs could not prevail with him to do any 
thing prejudicial to the intereſts of his country. 

The Athenians having likewiſe quarrelled with the 
Eginetz, fitted out a fleet againſt them ; and on that 
occaſion ſeveral engagements enſued; of the circumſtan- 
ces of which we are ignorant. Theſe inteſtine quarrels, 
however, gave the Athenians an opportunity of beco- 
ming very ſkilful in naval affairs, and prepared them to 
wake that vigorous reſiſtance to the Perſian powet, 
which we ſhall by and by relate. 

Athens, in the mean time, enjoyed the ſweets of the 
liberty procured her by the expultion of the Piſiſtrati 
dz; and produced many citizens of extraordinary wi 
dom and valour; among whom Miltiades, Ariſtides, 
and Themiftocles, chiefly diſtinguiſhed themſelves, 
As theſe three illuitrious Athenians are ſoon to make 
a great figure in the affairs of Greece, we ſhall here 
exhibit in {cw words the chief outlines of their charac 
ters. Ie 
Miltiades was a proficient in the art of war, and 00 
perion could boaft of equal ikill in conduQting an T 

my. He had a particular cauſe of hatred againft the 
Perſians; by whom, on their entering Thrace, he had 
| been deprived of a government he then held in thi 
country. 

Ariſtides and 'Themiſtocles, though much young® 

than Miltiades, gave proofs of the greateſt A 
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But their different diſpoſitions generally occaſioned a 
contrariety in their opinions. Themilſtocles was a ple- 
beian by birth, was naturally ambitious, and being at- 
tached by: prejudice and education to the party of the 
people, he made it his chief ſtudy to gain the goodwill 
of the multitude. For that purpoſe, he behaved on all 
occaſions with extreme complaiſance to the citizens, 
whom he ſhowed himſelf ever ready to oblige; and he 
appeared very little ſcrupulous about the means he em- 
ployed to accompliſh his enterpriſes, ERIE! 
Ariſtides, on the other hand, being noble by birth, 
and an admirer by principle of the Spartan conttitution, 
entertained a ſtrong attachment to ariſtocracy. He was 
perfely indifferent about popularity, and made juſtice 
the governing rule of his whole condu&t as well in pu- 
blic as in private life. The public welfare was the chief 
obje&t of his attention ; and his love for his country, 
his ſingular {kill in public buſineſs, and his diſintereſted 
and upright behaviour, procured him the admiration, 
the confidence, and the eſteem of his fellow-citizens. 
While the Athepian liberty nouriſhed ſuch citizens as 
theſe, and while Sparta, adhering to the rigid inſtitu- . 
tions of Lycurgus, produced a whole people of the bra- 
velt ſoldiers, Darius reſolved to fall upon Greece with 
all his forces. But defirous previouſly to ſound the in- 
clinations of its various ſtates, with reſpect to the ſupe- 
riority he intended to claim over them, he diſpatched 
heralds through all the cities of Greece, to demand 
earth and water; a ſymbol which denoted the ſubmil- 
tion and dependence of thoſe from whom it was re- 
quired on him who required it. The Eginetz, and a 
tew other cities, dreading the vaſt power of the Per- 
llans, admitted the ſuperiority claimed. But the Athe- 
nians and Spartans, far from agreeing to the demand of 
the heralds, were ſo provoked at the arrogance of their 
commiſſion, that through that violent diſpolition natu- 
ral to thoſe who live under a republican government, 
they tranſgrefſed the law of nations in the perſons of 
the heralds ; one of whom they threw into a well, and 
3 Fe another 
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another into a deep ditch, telling them, with a ſpirit d 
raillery peculiar to the Greeks, that they might take 
from thence as much earth and water as they pleaſed, 
 _ Darius, perceiving that he ſhould mect with the mol 
obſtinate reſiſtance in his undertaking, made more for. 
midable preparations for war than betore, and increaſe 
his armament to 500,000 men, and 500 ſhips ; the 
whole commanded by Datis and Artaphernes. Hippiaz, 
happy in ſo favourable an opportunity of reyenging him. 
ſelf on the Athenians, aQed as guide and conductor df 
- the expedition, under Artaphernes, by whom he had 
been hitherto treated in the kindeſt and moſt hoſjyi 
table manner. The Perſians quickly reduced all th: 
iſlands 1 in the MAgean fea; and having taken Eretria, 1 
city in Eubcea, burnt it to the ground. Then they 
entered Attica, and encamped at Marathon, a ſmal 
town on the ſea-coalt ; whence they ſent to inform the 
Athenians of the chaltiſement inflicted on the obſtinate 
and diſobedient Eretrians. 

Upon this the Athenians applied for alliobce to 
the Lacedemonians, who granted them 2000 men, 
But a ſuperſtitious maxim that prevailed at Sparta, 

revented thoſe forces from beginning their march 
till after the full moon; by which means they did 
not arrive at Athens till four days after the en- 
{uing battle. The terror of the Perſian name reitrain- 
ed the other {tates from furniſhing the expected al 
ſiſtance. Platea alone ſent 1000 ſoldiers to join th: 
Athenians. In this extremity the Athenians armed 
even their ſlaves; a meaſure that had never been 
practiſed before ; but, after all, they could muſter up 
no more than 10,000 men. This ſmall army was con: 
 manded by jen generals; each of whom was to exercile 
the chief command in his turn for no longer ſpace that 
a day at a time. Byt when it came to be Ariltides's 
turn to command, that magnanimous patriot, ſenfibie 
of the ſuperior fill and experience of Miltiades 4s 1 
"24 intreated him to accept the command in Þis 
tad, This example was followed by all the hes 
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When the public welfare is the ſole obje&t in view, great 
minds never fail to ſacrifice every meaner motive to 
that higheſt conſideration. 

They next deliberated whether they ought to wait for 
the enemy in the city, or to match out and give them 
battle: —And indeed how little probability was there, 
that ſuch a handful of men ſhould in the open field be 
able to ſuſtain the ſhock of the Perſian multitude ? 
Miltiades, however, was of opinion, that they ought to 
march out and fight the enemy ; and being ſeconded. 
by Ariſtides, the other generals afſented lIikewife. That 
ſkilful commander defired to take advantage of the im- 
prudent fituation of the Perſians ; who being hemmed 
in by the ſea, by a ſteep mountain, and by the moraſs 
of Marathon, could bring but a ſmall part of their for- 
ces into ation, and could make no uſe at all of their 
cavalry. OY | | 

The Athenians, therefore, to the number of 10,000 
men, marched forth againſt an army of 109,000 foot, 
and 10,000 horſe. This memorable day refle&t- 
ed the higheſt glory on Miltiades, To prevent his 4go. 
little army from being ſurrounded hy the enemy, 
he drew it up with a mountain 1n the rear; extended his 
front as much as poſflible; placed his chiet {trength in 
the wings; and cauſed a great number of trees to be 
cut down, to keep oft the enemies cavalry from char- 
ging them in flank. The Athenians ruſhed forwards 
on the Perſians like fo many furious hons. This 1s re - 
marked to have been the firſt time that they advanced 
to the attack running. By their 1mpetuoſity; they 0+ 
pened a lane through the enemy, and ſupported with 
the greateſt firmneſs the charge of the Perſians, The 
- battle was at firſt fought by both parties with great va- 

lour and obſtinacy; but the wings of the Athenian 
army, where,” as we have juſt ſaid, Miltiades had placed 
his chief ſtrength, attacking the main body of the ene- 
my in flank, threw them into irretrievable contuſion. 
91x thouſand Perfians periſhed on the ſpot, and among 
10 reſt the traitor Hippias, the principal occaſion of the 


+ war, 


ſeized her with his left ; which being likewiſe cut off 


fo vaſt an army, might juſtly inſpire them with great 


glory. Asa reward tor fo ſignal a piece of ſervice to his 


Greeks ſenfible of their own ſtrength, is accounted the 
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war. The reſt of the Perſian army quickly fled, ay 
abandoned to the vitors their camp full of riches, 
Thus the Athenians obtained a victory more real tha 
probable. Animated by their ſucceſs, they purſued the 
Perſians to their very ſhips ; of which they took ſeven, 
and {-t fire to ſeveral more. On this occaſion one Cy. 
negirus, an Athenian, after performing prodigies of ws 
lour in the field, endeavoured to prevent a particular 
galley from putting to ſea, and for that purpoſe held her 
faſt with his right hand ; which being cut off, he next 
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he took hold of her with his teeth, and kept her fo til 
he died. Another ſoldier, all covered over with the 
blood of the enemy, ran to announce the victory at A. 
thens ; and after crying out, © Rejoice, we are conque. 
& rors,”” fell dead in the preſence of his fellow-citizens,. 
The Greeks, in this engagement, loſt only 200 men, 
Ariſtides and Themiſtocles diſtinguiſhed themſelves very 
highly in the battle; but Miltiades gained the chit 


a— 


country, and to perpetuate the memory of his {kill and 
bravery, they cauſed him to be painted in a large pic- 
ture, repreſenting the battle, in the attitude of giving 
orders at the head of his 10,000 Athenians. 'They like- 
wiſe railed monuments to the memory of thoſe who had 
fallen m the engagement, and thereon inſcribed the 
names both of the deceaſed, and of their particular tribe, 

Their ſuccels at Marathon, as having made the 
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principal cauſe of their future victories ; and indeed the 
conſideration of having with a handful of men defeated 


confidence, But what may not a ſkilful genera! per- 
{orm at the head of a finall number of diſciplined ſoldiers, 
acuated by the moſt ardent love for their country, and 
ready in its defence to confront death in every ſhape! 

'The Perſian fleet, in the mean time, attempted to 


ſurpriſe Athens before the Grecian army ſhould arrive 
| : P to 
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0 its relief.” But the victorious Greeks, by a forced 
march, fruſtrated the deſign of the enemy. 

The Athenians, thus delivered from the Perſians, re- 
{olved to chaſtiſe the iſlands that had aſſiſted their ene- 
S nies. For that purpoſe they ſent out a fleet under the 
command of Miltiades, who very ſoon ſubdued a great 
W number of the iſlands, and made them tributary to his 
countrymen. But he was unſuccelstul at Paros, where, 
upon a falſe alarm of the arrival of the Perſians, he pre 
cipitately abandoned the undertaking, and returned 
with his fleet to Athens. Being obliged to confine him- 
ſelf to his houſe, by a dangerous wound he had recei- 
ved in the courſe of the fiege\, his enemies took advan- 
tage of that circumſtance to prepoſlels the public againſt 
him with a belief of his keeping up a traiterous corre- 
ſpondence with the Perſian monarch. The raſh incon- 
fiderate multitude immediately condemned him to death. 
Every man of ſenſe was aſhamed and ſhocked at the 
injuſtice and cruelty of this ſentence. In vain did 
his friends conſtantly- remind the people of his beha- 
mour at Marathon. - All they were able to obtain, was 
a commutation of the ſentence from death to a fine 
of fifty talents. His great exploits had already exci- 
ted the jealouſy of his fellow-citizens, who either thought 
that they owed him too much, or were afraid leſt he 
might aſpire at ſovereign authority ; and careleſs of be- 
ing called ungrateful, they accounted his late misfor- 
tune a crime. Miltiades being unable to pay fo high a 
line, was thrown into priſon ; where his grief and in- 
dignation at ſuch unworthy treatment rendered his 
wound incurable, and foon brought him to the grave. 
Thus did that great man afford a {triking example of the 
ingratitude and cruelty of his inconſtant and capricious 
countrymen. 

His fon Cimon, who afterwards made fo great a fi- 
gure, having 'been enabled, with the aſliſtance of his 
iriends, to diſcharge the fine, obtained theprivilege of bu- 
rying the dead body of his unfortunate father ; whoſe 
death opened the eyes of the Athenians, and made them 

| ny ſenſible 
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ſenfible of the injuſtice of their behaviour. But thg 
forrow was too late, and could not redeem that exc, 
lent commander from the grave, nor even prevelf 
their repeating the ſame cruelty and folly on futur 
occaſions. 
The wiſe Ariſtides very ſoon bcame a ſeeond vittin 
to their capricious ungrateful diſpoſition ; but. his di, 
race was honourable, being confefſedly occaſioned by 
| his ſteady adherence to juſtice. We have already men. 
tioned, than an extreme contrariety of manners an{ 
_ principles ſubſiſted between him and Themiſtocles. The 
latter, though of mean extraftion, was extravagantl 
ambitious, very bold and enterprifing, and of fo x. 
_ tive a diſpoſition, that quiet and repoſe ſeemed a bur. 
den to him. He afteQed to roam through the ſtreet WP 
in the night; and when aſked the reaſon, anſwered, |" 
That he could not fleep for thinking on the trophies of W** 
Miltiades. He was exceedingly artful in finding out WFP 
and availing himſelf of the ruling paſſions of men ; an( Wt? 
was ſo much the more dangerous by being: very elo- : 
c 


quent. Ariſtides, on the contrary, was of a reſerved, 
modeſt, ſteady diſpoſition ; governed all his aQions by 
_ the moſt ſcrupulous rules of juſtice ; and regarded the 
lofty projets of 'Themiſtocles as ſo many ſteps to ſove- 
reign power. Themiſtocles, impatient of being conti- Wilt 
nually thwarted in his ambitious ſchemes by ſo rigid 2M 
cenſor as Ariſtides, reſolved to free his hands of him a Mi 
once. For that purpoſe he applied himſelf privately to 
form a party againſt Ariſtides ; and at laſt got him bs 
niſhed by the ſentence. of oftraciſm. It is ſaid, that on 
this occaſion a peaſant whe-did not know Ariſtides, and 
could not write, having by accident applied to him to 
write his own name on his ſhell, was aſked by Ariſtices, 
Whether he had ever received any provocation from 
the perſon he wanted to baniſh? <** None at all, Sir,” 
anſwered the peaſant, 4 but I cannot bear to hear him 
<& always called the ju/?.” Ariſtides without ſaying 1 
word took the ſhell, wrote his own name upon 1it, and 
returned it to the man, When going out of the a 
| 2 | | v 
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ie begged of the gods, that no misfortune might hap. 
\en to his countrymen which might oblige them to re- 
W-1 him from baniſhment. | | 
Themiſtocles, in the mean time, foreſeeing an ap- 
Wroaching ſtorm from the quarter of Perſia, perſuaded 
he Athenians to employ all the money they drew from 
Wheir mines in fitting out a powerful fleet for the protec- 
Won of their country. of OETIO 
Darius, more axaſperated than ever againſt the Greeks 
Wy the defeat of his army at Marathon, reſolved to 
xert his utmoſt efforts to wipe away that diſgrace, and 
to reſtore the glory of his arins. He gave orders there- 
Wore to make new levies of troops through all his pro- 
vinces; and conſumed no leſs than three years in pre. 
paring for this third expedition againſt Greece, which, 
though then pretty far advanced in years, he intended 
to conduQt in perſon. But death difappointed all his 


projets —Darius was of a mild, humane diſpoſition, and - 


a {trit obſerver of juſtice and the laws of his kingdom. 
But the keenneſs of his paſſions hurried. him ſometimes 
into meaſures of which his calmer reaſon would have 


diſapproved. He reigned thirty-ſix years, and is known 


in {cripture by the name of Ahaſuerus. 
After the death of Darius, his fon Xerxes, the eldeſt 
of his children by Atoffa his ſecond wife, ſucceeded him 


Ein the kingdom of Perſia, and proſecuted the warlike 


preparations begun by his father. Having ſubdued the 


Egyptians, he determined in the third year of his reign 


to carry his arms immediately into Greece. 

XNerxes therefore aſſembling his council, in. 
tormed them that he was reſolved to undertake 484. 
tlis expedition in order to puniſh the Athenians 
for having been acceffory ta the burning of Sardis, to 


wipe away the diſgrace of the defeat at Marathon, and 


ko execute the other intentions of Darius his father. 


Mardonius, of whom we have made mention - above, 


behaved on this occaſion with all the baſeneſs of a ſer= 
vile flatterer, to pleaſe the vanity of his maſter. He 
eured him, that no nation in the world would dare 
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to oppoſe his power ; and he affeQed to vilify and þ 
deſpiſe extremely the courage of the Greeks. The 1 
of the council, perceiving the king to be mightly pleaſe 
with the flattery of Mardonius, did not fail, like wel. 
bred courtiers, to applaud his opinion, and to coincide 
with him in every particular. So true it 1s, that prinen 
owe almoſt always their greateſt misfortunes to the 
complaiſance and adulation of thoſe about them. Arts 
banus alone, the uncle of Xerxes, ventured to contr. 
_ dict the opinion given. He endeavoured to make the 
king ſenſible of the raſhneſs of the intended enterpriſe, 
by putting him in mind of the untortunate ſucceſs d 
another enterpriſe of the ſame kind attempted by hi 
father Darius againſt the Scythians, and the imminent 
danger into which it had brought that prince, who ha 
been utterly undone, 1f Hiſtetus had, agreeably to the 
advice of the other officers and courtiers, deſtroyed 1 
bridge he had thrown over the Danube. He likewik 
reminded Xerxes of the ſhameful defeat of the Perſian 
at Marathon ; and exhorted hin not to give ear to the 
flattering ſuggeſtions of inexperienced courtiers, nor to 
fuffer his reaſon to be dazzled with the glaring proſped 
of imaginary glory. He concluded with upbraiding 
Mardonius for the infincerity of his advice. 
Princes corrupted by flattery are apt to conſtrue an 
open generous behaviour into a {editious boldneſs. Thus 
Xerxes, inſtead of profiting by the advice of his uncle, 
was enraged at it; and told Artabanus, that his being 
brother to Darius was the only confideration which pro- 
tected him from the effes of his reſentment. But on 
cool refleQtion, Xerxes perceived the injuſtice of thi 
treatment of his uncle ; and next day acknowledged 
open council that he had been in the wrong. 
Herodotus relates a ridiculous ſtory of an apparition, by 
which he pretends that Xerxes was confirmed in his reſo 
lution of invading Greece, and Artabanus deterred from 
giving further oppoſition to that projet. It is generally! 
believed, that if there was indeed any foundation for this 
{tory of the apparition, which is extremly improbable, 
| mu! 
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aft have been ſome trick invented by the children of 
;ppias, or of thoſe whoſe intereſt it was to kindle up 
he war. However that may have been, Xerxes per- 
ſed in his reſolution, and thought of nothing but of 
xecuting it. Before ſetting out for Greece, he made 
n alliance with the Carthaginians, and ſent money to 
Wheir general Hamilcar, to induce him to make war on 
he Greek ſtates in Sicily, in order to prevent them from 
ending afhſtance to their countrymen on the continent. 
ith this money Hamilcar having levied in Spain and 
aul an army of 300,000 men, invaded Sicily accord- 
ngly. 
, "0 departed from Sufa in the fifth year of 
his reign, for Sardis, the place of rendezyous of 48r. 
is army; giving orders to his fleet to fail to- 
ards the Helleſpont along the coaſt of Afita Minor, and 
commanding a paſlage to be cut for it through Athos, a 
ountain in Macedonia, that ſtretches out into the Hel- 
lefpont, in the form of a peninſula. "Though it is pro- 
bable that this order was never complied with, it 1s ne- 
vertheleſs a ſtriking inſtance of the ridiculous folly of 
this great monarch, whom ſenſible people will be more 
mclined to pity than admire. He is faid, too, to have 
been childiſh enough to imagine that he could controut 
the elements ; and to have threatened to puniſh them, 
it they ſhould preſume to oppoſe his defigns. It is even 
reported that he addreſſed a letter in theſe terms to 
_ Athos. But this is too groſs to gain implicit 
elief, Heats br 
After having paſſed through Cappadocia, he halted at 
Celene, a town of Phrygia, Here we are told that 
Pythius, a very wealthy prince, received Xerxes in a 
moſt magnificent manner, and offered him the uſe of 
is treaſures ; that Xerxes diſdaining to yield to him in 
generolity, augmented his riches by large preſents ; but 
that Pythius having begged of Xerxes to leave him one 
of his five ſons to be the ſupport of his old age, and to 
take only the remaining four along with him in the ex- 
5 pedition, 
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pedition, the cruel monſter ordered the favourite fon y 
to put to death in preſence of his father *. 

Xerxes paſſed the winter at Sardis. From this play 
he ſent deputies to demand earth and water of all th 
cities of Greece, except Athens and Sparta, whom hy 
affeed thus. tacitly to ſingle out for vengeance. In th, 
ſpring he advanced towards the Helleſpont ; where het: 
enjoyed the pleaſure of ſecing the ſea covered with hi 
fleet, and the land with his army. Artabanus took this WP: 
opportunity to make ſome refleQions, in the preſence 
' the king, on the many miſeries incident to mankind; WI 
which 1tis the firſt duty of ſovereigns to alleviate as mu 
as poſſible. He inſiſted, at the ſame time, on the great 
uncertainty of human affairs ; and could not help ap. 
plying his obſervation to the preſent enterpriſe « 
Rerxes, whole army was ſo numerous, that no country 
could for any conſiderable time furniſh it with ſub. 
fiſtence, and whole fleet was too large for any harbour 
to contain. 

To tranſport his troops from Aſia into Europe, Xerxs 
ordered a bridge to be thrown over a ſtrait of the Helle. 
ſpont, about a quarter of a league broad, known # 
preſent by the name of Gallzpo/zt, But the work wa 
deſtroyed by a ſtorm. Nerxes, enraged at this acci- 
dent, vented his reſentment upon the ſea. Herodo- 
tus ſays, he ordered it to be chaſtiſed with 300 laſh- 
es, and chains to be thrown into it, as if to bind it, 
Then he commanded two new bridges to be conftrutt- 
ed, one for the army, and the other for the baggage 
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* This ſtory again ſhocks the credibility of a conſiderate readers 
and it may be obſerved once for all, that the hiſtory of the Perlian 
expeditions againſt the Greeks reſts entirely on the authority ol 
Grecian writers; who being juſtly prejudiced by thoſe invaſions 
againit the Perſian tyrants, may be reaſonably ſuppoſed to have re- 
preſented facts in the light the moſt unfavourable to their oppreſſory 
and the moſt glorious to their own countrymen. In particular, the 
number of the forces ſaid to have been brought againſt the Greeks 
is ſo extravagantly great, and the temptation to exaggerate is {0 en 
' Gent, that a judicious reader will be inclined to make conſiderable 
abatements. 
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One of theſe bridges conſiſted of 360, and the other of 

14 ſhips, moored endways acrols the ſtrait. They 
were ſecured by large anchors againſt the violence of 
the winds and waves; and were joined together by fix 
large cables, reaching from one fide of the ſtrait to the 
other, and faſtened on both ſides to large wooden 
ſtakes fixed in the ground, 'The ſhips were covered 
with a ſort of deck, and the army was ſeven days in 
aſling. | | PT it 
4 When the army arrived at Doriſca in 'Thrace, Xerxes 
deſired to review it; and, for that purpoſe, ordered it 
to be drawn up in the plains in the neighbourhood. 
By Herodotus's account is was found to amount to 
1,80c,000 foot, and 80,600 horſe, which, joined. with 
the forces furniſhed him by the nations whom he had 
ſubdued after paſſing the Helleſpont, formed, altoge- 
ther, a multitude of 2,100,000 men. His fleet confiſt- 
ed of 1207 galleys of three benches of oars, each car- 
rying 200 men; which, when reinforced by 120 more 
of the ſame ſize furniſhed by the European ſtates, form- 
ed a fleet of 1327 veſlels, carrying 301,606 men, ex- 
clufive of 2000 tranſports. 'The army was commanded 
by fix generals, of whom Mardonius was the chief. 
Datis was general of the cavalry ; and Hydarnes of the 
immortal troop, compoſed of 6000 choſen men. He- 
rodotus, who gives this account of XNerxes's armament, 
lived at the time ; and further informs us, that theſe 
valt forces were ſupplied with proviſions by a great 
number of ſhips, ſolely employed for that purpoſe, 
which attended the army along the coaſt, and conti- 
nually brought them freſh ſupplies of all kinds of pro- 
viions, He likewiſe tells us, that beſides the prepara- 
tions for this expedition made by Darius, no leſs than 
tour years were employed for the ſame purpole by 
Nerxes, | 

Xerxes, after reviewing his army, defired Demara- 
tus to tell him, without flattery, whether he thought 
the Greeks would dare to oppoſe him. That generous 
Lacedemonian frankly anſwered, That the Grecks, be- 


ing 
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Ing a people inured from their cradles to poverty an 
a fober hardy life, had, by that. means, been hithery 
enabled to preſerve themſelves free and independent; 
that as they had been educated, and had always live 
in liberty, he believed none of the ſtates of Greece, 
but particularly his own countrymen the Lacedemoni; 
ans, would ever liſten to any terms that might ſeem tg 
encroach upon that invaluable privilege ; and that he 
was perſuaded they alone, though deſerted by all thei 
neighbours, would not decline fighting, let their ene. 
 mies outnumber them ever ſo much. | 

The Greeks, ſeeing the ſtorm ready to fall upon then, 
were ſomewhat alarmed at firſt, but by no means di. 
couraged. They held an afſembly in the Iſthmus, where 
it was agreed to ſuſpend all private conteſts, and to u. 
nite their whole forces againſt the common enemy, 
But the Boeotians, Theflalians, and ſeveral other ſtates, 
who were more immediately expoſed to the impending 
danger, having declared for the Perſians, the whole 
burden of the war devolved on the Athenians and La 
 cedemonians. The former applied for aſliſtance to their 
allies, to the Argives, to the Sicilians, and to the inha- 
| bitants of the iſlands of Corcyra and Crete ; moſt df 
whom declined to join them, under the affeQed pre- 
\ tence, that they could not be admitted to an equal ſhare 
in the command ; the Sicilians even inſiſted for the 
chief command. Moſt of them therefore ſubmitted to 
Xerxes. The ſtates of Theſpia and Platea alone took 
part with the Athenians and Spartans. 

But this general deſertion of the other ſtates ſervel 
only to make thoſe-of Athens and Sparta to prepare fot 
their defence with greater vigour and circumſpection. 
Themiſtocles, fully ſenſible of the vaſt importance 0 
this war, and of his own capacity to condutt it with al 
the {kill and reſolution it required, made it his firſt care 
to remove out of the way, by the force of money, one 
Epicides, who pretended to compete with him for the 


chief command, but whoſe ſole merit conſiſted - alt 
2 |  oftet- 
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\(tentatious eloquence, with which he had acquired con- 
Gderable credit among the people. Themiſtocles, there- 
fore, who had on every occaſion "ger proof of ſuperior 
parts, and ſhown himſelf capable of conduQting the 
oreateſt undertakings ; and had particularly, on former 
>ccafions, diſplayed a ſingular fagacity in ſeizing the 
deciſive moment of a&ion, was unanimouſly choſen 
commander in chief of the Athenian forces. Ariſtides 
was recalled, after a three years baniſhment, together 
with all the other baniſhed citizens ; no oppoſition ha. 
ving been made to the return of his rival by Themi- 
ſocles, who, on this occaſion, ſet an example highly 
worthy the imitation of all men of influence in a ſtate, 
by whom jealouſy and rivalſhip ought, in times of - 
danger, to be ſacrificed to the intereſts of theic coun-_ 
iy. | | | 
/Themiſtocles having. plainly foreſeen, from the time 
of the battle of Marathon, that the war was nothin 
leſs than finiſhed by that engagement ; and being ſen- 
fible, that Athens, poſſeſſing ſuch a barren and narrow 
territory, was much too weak to make head againſt the 
powerful forces of the Perſians by land ; had therefore 
from that moment applied all his attention to the in- 
creaſe of the naval ſtrength of his countrymen. ln this 
he had ſo far ſucceeded, that they at preſent had a fleet 
of 100 large palleys, beſides many veflels of three banks 
of oars ; and on the approach of Xerxes, he perſuaded 
them to equip 100 more. To this ſmall fleet Greece 
owed its preſervation. _ 
* Eurybiades, a Lacedemonian, was named command- 
er in chief of the united. forces of both ſtates. Here 
we have another proof of the moderation of Themi- 
ſtocles, who readily ſacrificed his ambition to the ad- 
vantage of the common cauſe, For although the Athe- 
nians were intitled to claim the chief command, as ha- 
ving furniſhed two thirds of the fleet, Themiſtocles ne- 


rertheleſs cheerfully acquieſced in the appointment of 
Eurybiades. | 


WE The 
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| 480, patch Leonidas at the head of 10,000 men, 


_ and the cities through which they paſſed furniſhed then 


by the Grecian troops ; which, according to Pauſaniy, 
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The firſt ſtep taken by the allies was to di, 


take poſſeſhon of the defile of Thermopylz, fi, 
ated at the foot of Mount Oeta, between Theſſaly an 
Phocis, a paſs no more than go feet broad, and th 
only one by which the army of Xerxes could penetra; 
into Achaia. In the mean time, the fleet of KXerxg 
coaſted along the ſhore, regulating its motions by thok 
of the army. Every thing gave way to the Perfianz; 


with proviſions in abundance, 
Xerxes, after marching through Thrace and Mace. 
donia, came at lalt to the paſs of Thermopylz, guarde 


amounted altogether to no more than 11,000 ; and 
theſe only 4000 were more 1mmediately deſtined to de 
fend the paſlage. But every man of that number ws 
fully determined to conquer or to die. Xerxes was fa 
from thinking that the Greeks would dare to diſpute hi 
paſſage. But finding himſclf miſtaken, and being it 
formed by Demaratus, that a handful of men mighta 
this place ſtop for a conſiderable time all his forces, he 
endeavoured to corrupt Leonidas by magnificent pre: 
ſents, and the moſt tempting promiſes, even that 6 
making him ſupreme lord of Greece. But Leonids 
having rej<&ted all his temptations with diſdain, Xerx6 
thereupon commanded him, by a meſſenger, o ſeni 
him his arms ; © Let your king come and take them,” 
anſwered Leonidas. Then the Medes advanced againk 
the Greeks; but being unable to ſuſtain their attack, 
were obliged to retreat. The troop of Perſians, diltin- 
guiſhed by the name of mmortal, next charged tht 
Greeks, and fought with great valour, ſo that the pal 
was chocked up with the dead. While the beſt troops 
of Xerxes were thus ſacrificed to the Spartan valour, al 
inhabitant of the country having diſcovered to the Per: 
fians a ſecret path conduCtting to an eminence that con 
inanded the paſs, a large detachment was immediate!) 
ſent to take poſlefſion of it. 
Leonidss 
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Leonidas receiving! intelligence that the.tops of the 
ocks forming the paſs were occupied by 20,000 
rfian troops, whoſe darts muſt ſoon overwhelm him 
nd his ſmall party, intreated the greater part of his 
nen to retire, and reſerve themſelves for a more advan- 
ageous opportunity of ſerving their country ; while he 
imſelf, with about 390 Spartans and a few 'Thelpians, 
ould maintain the paſs to the laſt. The reſt having 
ccordingly departed, © Come, my friends,” ſaid 
eonidas, © let us dine cheerfully, in the hope of 
ſupping together in the other world.” His brave 
ompanions, who are ſuperior to all.-praiſe, encouraged 
y the example of their chief, thought of nothing 
low but to ſell their lives as dearly as poſſible; ' be- 
eving it incumbent on them, as the leading people of 
reece, to devote themſelves to certain death, thereby 
Wo convince the barbarians how much it mult coſt them 
) reduce a free people to flavery.—ln the dead of night, 
his heroic troop aqvancing direQly forwards to the tenr 
tf the king, penetrate to the middle of the Perſian 
amp, cut oft all that come in their way, and fpread 
he moſt dreadful conſternation among the enemy, 
dut day-light at laſt diſcovering them diſtinQly to the 
erfians, they are immediately ſurrounded, and being 
ather overwhelmed than conquered, breathe their lat 
dove heaps of ſlaughtered enemies ; leaving to after 
ges an example of intrepidity before unknown, and 
ardly to be paralleled in hiſtory.—The Perfians are 
ad to have loſt upwards of 20,000 men in this engage- 
nent, and, among the reſt, the two brothers of 
Lerxes, LR 

To the memory of thoſe brave defenders of Greece, 
ſuperb monument was afterwards erected, bearing 
0 inſcriptions; the one in honour of al! thoſe who 
ad ſerved on that occaſion, importing, that an army 
4000 Peloponneſian Greeks bad there ſtopped the 
rogrels of the whole Perſian force; the other in 
nour of Leonidas, and his 300 Spartans, exprefled, 
i 2 few Gmple words, to this effe& : « Go. pailenger, 
"iS. * rei 
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& tell at Sparta, that we died here in obedience to he 
& laws,” $6 % | 
This famous aQtion at Thermopylz, in the opinin 
of Diodorus Siculus, contributed very highly: to th 
ſubſequent advantages obtained by the Greeks. For th 
Perſians, aſtoniſhed at fo ſtriking an inſtance of dep. 
rate valour, thence concluded, that it was hardly 
fible to ſubdue a nation of ſuch undaunted reſolution; 
and the Greeks likewiſe perceived from the ſame ex 
_ ample, that valour and difcipline are capable of vanquiſh 
ing the greateſt multitude, and that therefore is wa 
poſhble to overcome the Perſians. 
The very day that Leonidas fell at 'Thermopylz, the 
Athemian fleet, commanded by Themiſtocles, having 
diſcovered, while cruizing off Artennſa, a promontory 
of Eubcea, a detachment of the enemies fleet, amount 
ing to 200 velſlels, attacked them in the night, and 
ſunk more than thirty of them ; and the reſt were thi 
/ame night wrecked on the coaſt of Eubcea by a ſtorm 
that ſucceeded the engagement.—The Athenians re 
ceiving next day a reinforcement of 543 ſhips morg 
attacked thoſe of the Cilicians, and ſunk many of then, 
A general engagement enſued the fame day, in whid 
both parties fought with great bravery 3 and thougl 
neither could boaſt of the viQtory, yet the loſs was mol 
confiderable on the fide of the Perfians. From tis 
_ event of theſe ſeveral aftions, the Athenians learned, 
that victory 1s not always determined by the great! 
number of ſhips. Hearing, in the mean time, of whi 
had paſſed at Thermopylz, the Greeks thought it at 
viſable to retire nearer home, and therefore ſet fail fo 
Salamis, a ſmall iſland not far from Attica.—The ve 
ſame day too of the a&tion at Thermopyle, the Carths 
ginian army, amounting to 300,000 men, which 
operated with the Perſians, and was endeavouring !! 
reduce the Greek ſtates in Sicily, was totally defeats 
by Gelon, tyrant of Syracuſe. He 
Xerxes having now advanced into Phocis, aftt 
marking iis march all along with the effeQs 4 his rt 
entmel- 
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-ntment, the Peloponneſians. reſolved to fortify them- 
ſelves within the Iſthmus. The Athenians, therefore, 
ſeeing themſelves on the eve of being cruſhed under 
the whole weight of the Perfhan power, ſent, in this 
extremity, to conſult the oracle; who told them, © That 
« the only means of preſerving their city were *woodenn 
« qpalls.” Theſe wooden walls pointed out by the 
oracle, were interpreted by Themiſtocles to be their 
ſhips ; and he told his countrymen, that the fole means 
of preſervation left was, to abandon the city, and to 
hetake themſelves to their fleet. This advice was not 
at all reliſhed by the people, who ſhuddered at the 
thoughts of deſerting their gods, and the tombs of their 
anceſtors. Themiſtocles, however, ſucceeded at laſt, 
in perſuading them, that the exiſtence of Athens de- 
pended neither on its houſes nor its temples, but on 
the lives of its citizens ; and that the gods themſelves 
had, by the mouth of the oracle, plainly declared it to 
be their pleaſure, that the Athenians ought to leave 
their city for a while. The people, at laſt, convinced 
by his eloquence, conſented to go on board of their 
ſhips. 7 | | 
It is difficult to ſay, whether we are more afte&ted on 
this occaſion by the melancholy ſituation of the Athe- 
nians, thus compelled by a barbarous prince to deſert 
their native country; or by the heroic reſolution of 
| thoſe Athenians to go in this manner into a ſort of vo- 
luntary baniſhment, rather than to ſubmit to their op- 
preflor. Far 
The Athenians conveyed their women, children, and 
the greater part of their old men} to Trezene, a ſmall | 
town on the ſea-coaſt of Peloponneſe, where they were 
received with all the marks of humanity that their ſitua- | 
ton required. But many of their oldeſt men were 
left in the citadel, being unable, by reaſon of their _ 
great age and infirmities, to undergo the fatigue of 
tranſportation. | 

_ Xerxes in the mean time approaching towards Athens, 
ent a detachment of his troops to plunder the temple of 
K 3 —_ _ Delpbos, 
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Delphos, which contained immenſe riches. But Her, 
dotus and Diodorus Siculus both tell us, that moſt of 
the ſoldiers ſent on this errand periſhed by the way in 
a violent tempeſt, | | 
The Perſian army arriving at Athens, find nothing 
but filence and ſolitude within the walls. They attack 
the citadel, which, after a brave reſiſtance by its feeble 
garriſon, was taken by ſtorm, and all within it were 
put to the ſword. RXerxes ordered the reſt of the ciy 
to be ſet on fire, 

In the mean time differences were like to ariſc'in the 
Grecian fleet commanded by Eurybiades, one half of 
them being of opinion that they ought to advance to. 
wards the iſthmus of Corinth, to be at hand to ſupport 
their army ; and the other, that they ought by no means 
to quit the advantageous poſt at Salamis. The latter 
opinion was ſupported by Themiſtocles, who on this 
occaſion gave another proof of his extraordinary mode- 
ration and coolneſs of temper. For while he was main- 
taining his opinion with ſome warmth againſt Eurybiades, 
who was a man of a very cholerick diſpoſition, the latter 
flew in a paſſion, and lifted up his cane to ſtrike him. 
"Themiſtocles called out to him, ©* Strike, but hear me.” 
His eloquence and firmneſs at laſt prevailed, and the 
Greeks ſaw that, being extremely interior to the enemy 
| in the number, as well as in the ſize of their ſhips, it 
was of the higheſt importance to avail themſelves,ot their 
preſent ſituation, and to give battle in ſuch a narrow 
{trair as that of Salamis, where the enemy could notbring 
all their fleet into ation. They reſolved, therefore, t0 
prepare to fight the Perſians in this ſtrait. 

The Perſians too determined to give battle, con- 
trary to the opinion of Queen Artemiſa, who repreſent- 


ed to them, that the loſs of a ſea fight muſt be inevt- 


tably attended with the deftruQion of their army at land 
But her advice, though the molt prudent, was rejett 
ed, Xerxes himſelf having declared his ſentiments for 
their coming to aCtion. Themiltocles, in the mean 
time, to put it entirely out of the power of his cout- 


trymen | 
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erymen to retire from Salamis, contrived to have talſe 
intelligence conveyed to Xerxes, of their intending to 
decline the engagement, and to make their eſcape, 
and therefore adviſing him to order his fleet inſtantly 
to advance and block them up. This ſtratagem he 
communicated to Ariſtides, who undertook to exhort 
the reſt of the commanding officers with whom he was 
in great credit, not to be diſmayed at ſeeing themſelves 
hemmed in, but to behave with their uſual intrepidity. 
The ſtratagem had the defired efftet; and the Greeks 
ſeeing no other poſſibility of eſcaping, except by fight- 
ing their way through the midſt of the enemy, prepared 
for the engagement. | 

Xerxes, who was on ſhore, being defirous of ſeeing 
the battle, ordered a ſuperb throne to be erected for 
him on an eminence.—The fleet of the Greeks con- 
fiſted of 380 fail. —Themiſtocles, who that day .com- 
manded it, waited for the rifing of a wind, which re- 
gularly began to blow at a certain hour, in a direction 
exattly in the face of the enemy, The Perſians began 
the attack with great bravery; but the ſmall fleet of the 
Greeks ating by the {kill of its commanders under 
every advantage, ſoon threw the enemy's* firſt line into 
confuſion, and ſunk the Perfian admiral. Thoſe that 
followed him, intimidated by his fate, partly betook _ 
themſelves to flight, and partly were ſunk. On the 
wings, however, the ation continued very warm and 
obltinate; but the wind being againſt the Perſians, the 
unwieldy fize of their ſhips rendering them very difh- 
cult to be managed, and their great number rather 
embarraſſing than availing them in ſuch a narrow ſtrait, 
they could not long ſuſtain the impetuoſity of the Athe- 
mans, but fell into a general diſorder. The Tonians, 
mindful of their Grecian extraction, were the firſt that 
Hed; and they were quickly followed by the reſt of the 
Perſian fleet, which ſoon appeared ſcattered up and 
down in flight and confuſion. | 

Queen Artemiſa fignaliſed herſelf by a courage far 
adove her ſex. In the height of the battle, perceiving 


K 4 Tm herſelf 
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herſelf to be on the point of falling into the hands of the 
Greeks, ſhe immediately hung out Grecian colours, an 
attacking one. of the Perſian palleys, ſunk it. The 
Greek that purſued her, deceived by the ſtratagem, be. WW 1 
lieved her to be one of his own party, and quitted the WM h 
purſuit. The victory coſt the Greeks 4o ſhips ; but of Ml 6 
the Perſians 200 were either taken or ſunk. 
This engagement, one of the molt memorable recorded 
in ancient hiſtory, acquired immortal fame to the Gre. IM | 
 cian wiſdom and courage.—The renowned Cimon, WF 1 
though yet but a young man, diſtinguiſhed himſelf WM : 


highly on that occaſion, and gave evident figns of his 
future greatneſs. But as the principal glory of the 

x victory belonged to Themiſtocles, the eyes of all the 
Greeks were fixed on him as their deliverer; and the | 
higheſt honours were conferred on him. At this time IM 
every ſentiment of jealouſy was overlooked, and none 
exceeded the Lacedemonians in their encomiums on 
'Themiſtocles, wham they crowned with laurel, the re- 
ward of wiſdom and valour. When he appeared at the 
Olympic games, the whole aſſembly roſe up to give him 
place ; every eye was fixed on him alone ; and that day 
was the moſt glorious of his life. 

This important defeat aſtoniſhed and diſconcerted 
Xerxes in the higheſt degree. Mardonius, however, 
endeavoured to compole his mind by palliating his 

C . © Joſs; but at the ſame time adviſed him to ſet out 
tor Perſia ; afluring him, that with $00,000 of his land- 
forces, he, Mardonius, did not doubt of being able to 
conquer the Greeks, notwithſtanding the late diſaſter, 
— The remains of the Perſian fleet took retuge in Cumes, 
a harbour in Eolia. | "BI© 

On the other hand, Themiſtocles, in concert with A- 
riltides, ſent private intelligence to Xerxes, that the 
(Greeks were preparing to deſtroy his bridge over the 
Helleſpont. "That weak, credutous Prince believed the 

information, and leaving Greece in a violent hur!, 
with a ſtrong guard of his beſt troops, arrived, after a 
very painiul march of 45 days, (attended with the —_ 

| miſer} 
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miſery of famine and diſeaſe, which deſtroyed the great- 
eſt part of his troops) at the wy but had the mor- 
iGcation to find it already demoliſhed by a great ſtorm, 
This mighty Prince, therefore, whoſe numerous fleet 
had lately covered the ſea, and who had arrogantly pre. 
ſumed to bind the waves, was reduced to the neceſſity 
of paſſing the ſtrait in a poor fiſhing bark. Thus was 
the vanity effeQtually humbled, and thus ended all the 
lofty projets of this impious and preſumptuous man, 
who, before leaving his own dominions, had ordered 
all the Greek temples of Afia to be burnt, and the im- 
menſe riches contained in chem to be applied to defray 
the expences of his expedrion. 

Mardonius, after wintering in Theflaly, took the 
held, and began his operations, by making very advan- 
tageous offers to the Athenians, to detach them from _ 
their confederacy with the other ſtates, promifing not 
only to rebuild their city, and to give them a vaſt ſum 
of money, but to ſet them at the head of all Greece. 
| Ariſtides, then Archon, anſwered the meflengers of 
Mardonius, that all the gold in the world was inſuth- 
cient to corrupt the Athenians, or to induce them to 
| deſert the defence of the common liberty of their coun- 
try ; that while the ſun continued to light the world, the 
Athenians would remain the mortal enemies of the Per- 
flans, and would revenge, to the utmoſt of their power, 
the miſchief they had brought upon their country, and 
the burning of their houſes and temples. As foon as 
Mardonius received the anſwer of the Athenians, and 
thence ſaw that no motive could induce them to break 
their engagements, he ordered his army to advance to- 
wards Attica. "The Athenians, on the approach of the 
Perſian army, left their city a ſecond time, and retired to 
Salamis. Mardonius, thereupon, ſent new deputies to 
them, with terms ſtill more advantageous than the 
former. But the Athenians were ſo far from accepting 
them, that they ſtoned to death one Lycidas, only for 
faying, that they ought to give an audience to the de- 
pPutics, The Perſian general, provoked at the co—_ 
| | wit 
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tion and the general engagement. Artabazus was of 
opinion, that the Perſians ought to avoid a general battle; 


Book 
with which the Athenians treated all his propoſals, «, 
tered Athens, and burnt every thing that had former 
eſcaped the fury of Xerxes. 4 
In this fituation, the Athenians complained to the 
Lacedemonians of their not having ſent them the ſtipy. 
lated ſuccours. The Jatter were then ſolely intent 0 
maintaining their ground within the Peloponneſe, ani 
defending the entry of the iſthmus ; but, in compliance 
with the requiſition of the Athenians, who made x 
great outery againſt the ſlowneſs of their proceedingz 
they ſent to their aſſiſtance 5000 Spartans, each of 
whom was: attended by ſeven Helots. Theſe force, 
joined with thoſe of the Athenians and Peloponnehang, 
formed altogether an army of about 70,000 men; 
which, after afſembling at Eleufis, followed Mardorfig 
into Beotia, and encamped at the foot of Mount Cithe. 
ron. Pauſamas, ſon of Cleombrotus, and viceroy of 
Sparta, commanded the Lacedemonian troops; and 
Ariſtides thoſe of the Athenians. ——The Perſian army 
then amounted to 300,000 men. | _ 
Pauſanias, in the mean time advanced towards Pla. 
tea, with his forces drawn up in battle array; 
479. the Athenians being on the right wing, and op- 
poſed to the Perhan troops ; and the Lacedemo- 
nians on the left, oppoſed to the Greek troops in the 
ſervice of the Perfians.—The Megareans, who were en- 
camped on theplain, having been attacked by the Perſian 
cavalry, were, after a very brave and long refiſtance, on 
the point of giving way, when 300 Athenians ran to their 
relief. The battle then became more obſtinate than be- 
fore. But Magiſtius, who commanded the Perfian ca 
valry, being lain, his men betook themſelves to flight, 
The death of this officer, who was reckoned the ablelt in 
the Perſian army, ſpread univerſal conſternation through 
all their troops. Ten days intervened between this ac- 


but Mardonius, a man of a violent fiery diſpoſition, 
thought otherwiſe, —Pauſanias and Ariſtides, inforwes 
0 
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of the deſign of the Perſians to attack them, drew up 
their army in battle order near to the city of Platea; 
which Mardonius perceiving, changed the intended or- 
der of his attack. That day was wholly taken up with 
theſe evolutions. But the Greeks, finding themſelves 
raitened for water in their preſent ſituation, reſolved to 
decamp. Mardonius believing this movement to be a 
flight, immediately advanced with his men, uttering 
loud ſhouts, and charged the rear of the Greek army, 
compoſed of the Lacedemonians ; who forming them- 
ſelves in a column, oppoſed the enemy with their uſual 
valour, and falling on the Perſians with the greateſt 
tury, made a dreadful ſlaughter. THE 

Mardonius fell in the beginning of the ation. The 
main body of the Greek army advancing in the mean 
time to the charge, in ſeparate detachments, completed 
| the overthrow of the Perſians. In another quarter of the 
field, the 40,000 Greeks in the Perſian ſervice, who 
were engaged with the troops commanded by Ariſtides,. 
hearing of the flight of the Barbarians, followed their 
example, and retreated likewiſe ; but rallied in their 
camp, and there intrenched themſelves. The Lacede- 
monians, however, ſupported by the Athenians, attacked 
and forced their intrenchments ; after which nothin 
was to be ſeen but a general maſſacre : for the Perſians 
being too numerous to be made priſoners, received no 
quarter, and were all put to the ſword. Artabazus, after 
diſtinguiſhing himſelf both as a ſkilful officer and as a 
brave ſoldier, colle&ed the ſcattered remains of the Per- 
han army, amounting now to no more than 44,000 
men, and returned with all expedition towards Perſia. 
——The loſs of the Greeks in this engagement was a- 
bout 10,000 men. | 

The Greeks, as a monument of this memorable vic- 
tory, erected a ſtatue to Jupiter in the temple of Olym- 
pia, inſcribed with the names of all the ſtates of Greece 
who had fought at Platea. It came next under conſide- 
ration, whether the prize of valour ought to be ad- 
judged to the Athenians or to the Lacedemonians. But 


to 
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to avoid all controverſy on this head, whereby the gener] 

Joy ariſing from the victory might be diſturbed, thy 
queſtion was, by the influence of Ariſtides, referred tg 
the determination of the other Greeks ; who, to pre. 
vent any jealouſy between thoſe rival ſtates, adjudged it 
to belong to the Plateans. Then, after ſending a tripod 
of ſolid gold to the temple at Delphos, and ſetting x, 
part a tenth of the ſpoil, as an offering to the gods, to 
be applied to religious purpoſes, they divided, with 
great juſtice, the reſt of the ſpoil ; which was fo im. 
menſe, that Juſtin is of opinion, it was the firſt grex 
cauſe of the corruption of the Grecian manners. 

By the perſuaſion of Ariſtides, the Greeks paſſed a 
ſolemn decree, obliging all the ſtates to ſend deputies to 
Platea, to offer ſacrifices to Fupiter the delrverer ; inlti- 
tuting public games at that place every fifth year ; and 
ordering a fleet of 100 ſhips, and an army of 1 0,000 foot, 
and as many horſe, to be kept always on foot, for making 
continual war on the Barbarians.—The Plateans were 
appointed to celebrate in time coming the anniverſary oi 
all thoſe who had fallen in this battle ; which they rcgu- 
larly performed with much pomp and ceremony. 

The Perſian fleet having, im the mean time, ſailed 
towards Samos; that of the Greeks, under the com- 
mand of Leotychides the Lacedemonian, and X antippus 
the Atheman, advanced as far as Delos, upon the car- 
nelt intreaty of the inhabitants of Chios, who begged 
to be delivered from their ſubjeCtion to the. Barbarians; 
and likewiſe in conſequence of ſecret intelligence recct- 
ved by them, of the intention of the Ionians to revolt. 
The Perſians hearing of the approach of the Grecks, 
retired to Mycale in Aſia Minor, where they drew 
their veflels on ſhore, and ſurrounded them with a deep 
ditch. The Greeks, however, purſued them thither ; 
and, with the aſliſtance of the lonians, attacked them. 
The batcle was at firſt bravely fought on both ſides. 
But the Mileſians and Samians, followed by the reſt oi 

the Afiatic Greeks, having deſerted from the Pertians, 
the latter were vanquiſhed, and 40,000 of them cut i! 
pleces: 
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| pieces. The Athenians took pofleſion of the enemies 
camp, burnt the Perſian fleet, and returned to Samos 
with a vaſt deal of plunder, This engagement hap- 
ned on the ſame day with that of Platea. | 
Thus did that memorable day for ever free the 
Greeks from any future Perſian invaſions, and deliver 
them from thoſe innumerable armies of barbarians, 
which, like clouds of locuſts, had conſumed their coun- 
try for two whole years. Theſe grievous defeats were 
never forgotten by the Perſian monarchs ; and they en- 
tirely cured Xerxes of all deſire of undertaking any 0- 
ther enterpriſes of the ſame kind. He thought no more 
of executing vengeance on the Greeks; and to efface 
all remembrance of his paſt diſaſters, he gave himſelf 
wholly up to every ſort of voluptuouſneſs and debauch- 
ery. His court became one general ſcene of the moſt 
ſhameful excefles, murder and incelt ſucceeding each 
other in a perpetual round. —— This weak licentious 
prince was at length put to death by his own ſubjeQs. 
The ſevere effeQts of tyranny formerly expentenced 
by the Athenians, had excited in them ſuch a ſtron 
defire of liberty, that to preſerve it, they boldly hazard- 
ed the greateſt dangers. Their bravery, however, was 
admirably ſupperted and conduQted by the wiſdom and 
{ill of their generals, who were particularly attentive to 
chuſe ſuch a ſituation for giving battle, that the enem 


could not much avail themſelves of their vaſt ſuperiority 
im point of number. 


CH AP. 
 Aﬀairs of Greece, from the final diſappointment of the Per- 


fran invaſion under Xerxes to the commencement of the 
Peloponneſian war. 


HE. Athenians having now recovered perfe& 
| tranquillity, brought back their wives and chil- 
iren to Athens ; of which they rebuilt the walls, and 


conſiderably 


. that he was not very ſcrupulous with regard to the 
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confiderably increaſed the extent. The Lacedemonians 
taking umbrage at this, from an apprehenſion leſt 4. 
thens ſhould become too powerful, repreſented to the 
Athenians, that it was the general intereſt of Greece tg 
have no fortified place without the Peloponneſe, becaue, 
in caſe of a freſh invaſion, it might ſerve for a retrex 
and warlike magazine to the enemy. 'Themiltocles ha 
ving procured himſelf to be named ambaſſador to Lace. 
demon, there, to juſtify the conduQ@ of his countrymen, 
maintained in open ſenate, that it was as much for the 
common advantage of the allies as for that of the Athe. WP 
nians, that the latter had fortified their city with good WW *© 
walls ; that beſides, it was but equitable that they, as © 
well as the reſt, ſhould take proper meaſures for their WM" 
own ſafety; and, in fine, that they were able to defend WMP 
themſelves either againſt foreign or domeſtic enemies, F 

In the next place, Themiſtocles, ſolely intent on in. Wl © 
crealing the power of the republic, fortified Pyreus, the WW) 
famous harbour of Athens, in the ſame manner as he 
had done the city ; and perſuaded the Athenians to avug- 
ment their fleet yearly with twenty ſhips. "The objet 
of this ſkilful politician, was to deprive the Lacedemo- 
-nians of the ſuperiority hitherto poſſeſſed by them over 
the other ſtates of Greece. But it muſt be confeſſed, 


means employed by him for that purpoſe. An inſtance 
of this was his proje& of burning the Grecian fleet in 
the harbour of Pegazus, whither it had retired to winter 
aiter the defeat of Mardonius; or, according to ſome 
authors, that part of it only which belonged to the La- 
eedemonians. But not daring openly to propoſe this 
ſcheme, he was deſired by the people to communicate 
the matter privately to Ariſtides ; who having been ac- 
_ cordingly informed of it, declared to the people, that 
though the proje&t of Themiſtocles was indeed highly 
uſeful, yet, at the ſame time, it was moſt unjuſt. 
Themiſtocles was therefore prohibited from putting itn 
execution, —How becoming, thus to ſee a whole ſtate 


prefer what was juſt to what was uſeful! and my 
g / | | | hig 
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high idea of th- juſtice of Ariſtides mult we not con- 
ive, when we lee him choſen ſingly by a whole peo- 
ple, to determine whether a proje& of the utmoſt ge- 
neral 1:-nportance was juit or unjuſt ! 

The Lacedemonians, abou: this time, propoſed that 
the deputies who had formerly been admitted to ſeats 1n 


Thebes, from Argos, and from the other ſtates that had 


defeftion from the common cauſe, be for the future de- 
prived of that privilege. The propoſal appeared to be 


equitable, and coincided with the reſentment entertain- 


ed of the puſilanimous and treacherous condu@ of thoſe 
ſtates. But Themiſtocles, apprehenſive leſt by the pro- 
poſed excluſion the Lacedemonian intereſt might pre- 
ponderate too much in that important council, employ- 
ed all his eloquence and addreſs to get the propoſal re- 
jected : and his endeavours were ſucceſsful. This ſtep 
exaſperated the Lacedemonians extremely againſt "The. 
miſtocles, whom they ever after oppoſed in all his 
ſchemes. In particular they exerted their influence to 
ſupport the riſing fortunes of Cimon in oppoſition to 
Themiſtocles ; and by their intrigues they were very 
| inſtrumental in promoting the ſubſequent perſecution 
and baniſhment inflited on him by his ungrateful 
countrymen. ; 
Ariſtides having nothing in view but the welfare of 
his country, was continually employed in promoting 
ber intereſts, His prudence prevented diſturbances 
that were likely to ariſe in Athens by the licentious and 
turbulent diſpoſition of the people, who finding them- 
ſelves now in peace and ſecurity, deſired to take the 
whole power of government into their own hands. To 
| thele ſeditious projets they were chiefly inſtigated by 
Themiſtocles, partly from motives of oppoſition to: his 
nval Ariltides, who ſupported the party of the better 
fort ; but principally from partiality to the party of the 


commons, to which his birth naturally attached him, 


ariſtides, to quict them, procured the office of Archon, 
Þt- 


the council of the amphyQtions, from Theſſaly, from 


fubmitted to Xerxes, ſhould, as a puniſhment for their 
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C 
hitherto confined to the richer tribes, to be renderg ol 
attainable by every rank in the ſtate. By this conce, b 


ſion he, for the preſent. ſatisfied the people, and diver; 
ed them from a ſcheme that muſt infallibly have oca {M.. 
fioned a civil] war. | IU 
As the Perſians were ſtill in poſſeſſion of ſome cities in WM © 
- Afia Minor, the Athenians and Lacedemonians reſdl. h 
ved to deliver thoſe cities from their ſubje&ion ; and, il © 
for that purpoſe, ſent out a fleet under the commandg 
Pauſanias, Ariſtides, and Cimon the ſon of Miltiades, 
This expedition was attended with the defired ſucceſs, 
and the Perfian garriſons were expelled from all the 
ties. Then the fleet ſailed up the Helleſpont, and at- 
tacked Byzantium; which Pauſanias had the glory df 
taking, But the haughty diſpoſition natural to that 
Spartan, appeared to be greatly increaſed by his late 
ſucceſs. He treated the officers in the moſt arrogant 
and overbearing manner, and ſoon becaine perfedly 
unſupportable. This exceſhve pride ſtained the glory 
of his ations, and at Jlaſt brought on his rum. For 
deſiring to become the ſon-in-law of Xerxes, his vanity 
induced him to betray his country, and he offered to 
make that monarch maſter of Sparta, and of all the reſt 
of Greece, on condition of receiving his daughter in 
marriage, and of being inveſted with ſovereign autho- 
rity over the country he ſhould thus betray. RXerxe 
embraced the propoſal, and tranſmitted to Pauſanias 
large ſums of money, to enable him to make good his 
engagements. The plot, however, was diſcovered. 
But as the Lacedemonians could not, for the preſent, 
procure ſufficient evidence of his treaſon to juſtity a ca- 
pital puniſhment, they were ſatisfied with depoſing him. 

The allies, now weary of their ſubjeQion to oparta, 
which Pauſanias had exerciſed over them with the ut- 
moſt ſeverity, and charmed at the ſame time with the 
mildneſfs, affability, and juſtice of Ariſtides and Cimon, 
conferred on them the chief command of the fleet, and 
put themſelves under the proteQion of the Athenians.— 
Thus did Sparta, by the hanughty imperious behaviou! 


I [+ 
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of Pauſanias, loſe that ſuperiority over the reſt of Greece, 
which her juſtice and moderation had at firſt procured 
her. 

As Cimon is about to appear in a very intereſting 
light, as chief commander in Aſia, it is proper here to 
take notice of a few particulars of his life, previous to 
his appearing in that character, We have already men- 
tioned his having undertaken to diſcharge the fine im- 
poſed upon his father, in order to obtain the privilege 
of burial for his dead body. That att of filial affeQion 
had procured him the eſteem of every body. Thence- 
forward he daily gave diſtinguiſhing marks of the fineſt 
parts, and ſoon ſhowed himſelf capable of rivalling his 
father in valour and military ſkill ; Themiſtocles in a- 
cuteneſs and prudence; and Ariſtides in integrity and 
juſtice. The latter conceived the higheſt regard for Ci- 
mon while yet very young ; and perceived that he was 
equal to the molt important offices of the ſtate. Ia the 
two memorable engagements at Salamis and Platea, Ci- 
mon ſignalized himſelf remarkably, and quickly attrac- 
ted the admiration of his countrymen. 

After delivering the Greek colonies from the Perſian 
yoke, he continued to puſh on his conqueſts in Aſia, 
and reduced ſeveral of the enemy's cities. He next 
attacked, near the iſland of Cyprus, with a fleet of 250 
fail, that of the Perſians, amounting to 340 fail, and 
ſupported by a powerful army encamped along the 
ſhore. The engagement was deſperately ſupported at 
tirſt, But the Greeks having ſunk ſeveral of the ene- 
my's ſhips, put the reſt to flight. Then Cimon, failing 
towards the 'Thracian Cherſoneſe, took the city of Eione 
on the banks of the Strymon., - On this occation, the 
Perſian, Butes, who was governor of the city, finding 
it impoſhble to preſerve the- city, threw his riches into 
the river, and then burnt himſelf and all his fainily on 
a luneral pile. | n 

After this, Cimon ſubdued the other ſtates in that 
country, drove from Syrops the pirates that infeſted 
tie Egean ſea, eſtabliſhed an Athenian colony in 
L their 
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their place, and made himſelf maſter of Nay 
Cruiſing along thef coaſts of Afia, he reduced all t 
maritime cities of Caria and Lycia, and left not th 
Perſians in poſſeſſion of a ſingle inch of ground þ; 
tween Ionia and Pamphylia, Hearing that the Per. 
ſian fleet lay at anchor at the mouth of the river Fury 
medon, waiting for a reinforcement of Phenician ſhi, 
that they might attack him with their united forces; þ 
immediately failed againſt the former to prevyent thei 
jun&ion; charged them with ſudh vigour, that the 
were obliged, in ſpite of their great ſuperiority in num; 
ber, to run their ſhips aground; and took more tha 
1oo of them. Without giving his men time to breathe 
after their victory, he inſtantly landed them, and at 
tacked the army of the enemy, which was drawn up a 
the banks of the Eurymedon, The Perſians ſuſtainel 
the firſt charge of the Greeks with great firmneſs. But 
the troops of Cimon, animated by their late ſucceſz 
broke them at laſt, put them fairly to flight, made; 
great number of them priſoners, and got a valt booty, 
Cimon crowned his victories with the capture of the 
| Phenician fleet which was coming to the aſliſtance of the 
Perſians, and by that means gave a fatal blow to the 
Perſian naval power. Ns 

| The Lacedemonians, importuned by conti 
474- nual complaints againſt Pauſanias, ſummoned hin 
to return home to juſtify his condutt. He obey: 
ed, and was for the preſent acquitted, either through 
the defeCt of evidence, or the gratitude of his country: 
men for his paſt important ſervices. He returned, 
therefore, to Byzantium ; but immediately renewed 
his negociations with Artabazus, to whom Xerxes hal 
referred him, that they might together ſettle the plan df 
operations. The whole matter, however, was at al 
clearly brought to light. A flave, whom he had char 

ed with certain diſpatches for Aſia, having obſerved, 
that of all his companions formerly diſpatched thither ol 
buſineſs of the ſame kind, none had returned, becamt 


_ apprehenſive of mecting with the ſame fate hiwſelt. - 
Rr: | wa 
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was therefore tempted to open the letter of his maſter ; 
where, perceiving at once all the importance of his com- 
miflion, he reſolved to deliver his diſpatches to the E- 
phori, who, after maturely weighing every circum- 
ſtance, ordered the flave to take refuge in the temple of 
Neptune; and then propagated a report, that the rea- | 
ſon of his doing ſo, was to beg pardon of the god for 
having opened a letter of his maſter. Pauſanias ha- 
ſtens to the temple ; where the Ephori being concealed, 
overhear his whole converſation with the ſlave, are there- 
by entirely convinced of the full extent of his treaſon, 
and reſolve to bring him to immediate puniſhment. 
Pauſanias, perceiving his danger, flies for ſafety to the 
temple of Minerva, The Ephori, not chufing to vio- 
late the privilege of the temple, but defiring, at the 
ſame time, to puniſh the traitor, ordered the entry to 
be ſhut up, and part of the roof to be uncovered, that 
he might be ſtarved to death; which happened ac- 
cordingly. 
The ardent paſſion of Themiſtocles for power, 
at length offended the Athenians; who, provo- 471. 
ked at his conſtantly reminding them of his ſer- 
vices, baniſhed him from Athens. Themiſtocles was 
obliged to take refuge at Argos. In the mean time, it 
was alledged, that ſome paflages in letters, found in 
the poſſeſſion of Pauſanias after his death, ſeemed to in- 
dicate a ſecret underſtanding between him and Themi- 
ſtocles. But the truth of this fa& was never properly 
aſcertained, The Lacedemonians, however, upon whoſe 
ambition he had been a conſtant check, took advantage 
of this circumſtance to ruin him, and communicated 
the pretended diſcovery to the Athenians. Themiltocles 
endeavoured to juſtify himſelf by letter. But his enc- 
ms, glad of ſo fair an opportunity of accompliſhing 
bis deltruQtion, uſed every argument to convince his 
countrymen of his guilt, and were at laft ſucceſsful. 
Themiſtocles, getting notice of theſe proceedings, re- 
tired to the iſland of Corcyra, .and from thence into E- 
Pire, But thinking himſelf unſafe even there, he next 
L-2 tO0K, 
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took refuge at the court of Admetus king of the Ng 
loſli. "This was a very dangerous and daring ſtep j 
Themiſtocles. That prince entertained a ſtrong reſent. 
ment againſt him, on account of ſome ſuit of his hz 
ving been harſhly refuſed by the Athenians, while the 
authority of 'Themiltocles was at its height among that 
people. Touched, however, at ſeeing at his feet, an 
in his power, the greateft man of Greece, he gave hin 
a kindly reception, and reſolved to prote& him.—. 

We ſhall, by and by, ſee the fate of Themitſtocles. 
Let us now reſume the general hiſtory, of Greece, 
where we ſhall behold the glory of Ariſtides in ful 
ſplendor. The Athenians, at preſent in the undiſputed 
poſlcihon of the principal authority in Greece, and, 
by conſequence, enjoying uncontrolled influence in 
the management of public affairs, reſolved, in com 
pliance with the requeſt of ſeveral of the ſtates, to put 
the funds furniſhed for the purpoſe of the general de. 
. Fence of the country on a new footing, by impoſing on 
each city a tax proportionable to its whole revenue. |t 
required a man of great integrity and diſintereſtedneſz 
to proportion and to colle@ this tax. Ariſtides waz 
unanimoully pitched upon for that purpoſe ; and he diſ- 
charged the truſt repoſed in him to the fatisfaQion of 
all the parties concerned, and in ſuch a manner as did 
honcur to the choice of his countrymen. The period 
of bis adminiſtration is conſidered as the happieſt in the 
hiſtory of the Greeks. For, in the ſequel, under the 
management of Pericles and his ſucceſlors, the increale 
of unneceſſary expences required the tax to be fil 
doubled, and afterwards tripled. | X 
It 1s hardly poflible to carry the contempt of rich 
to a greater length than Ariſtides did. He even glv- 
ricd in his poverty. Of his ſentiments on this head, be 
gave evident proofs in his defence of Callias, one 6 
the richeſt citizens of Athens, to whom it was imputed 
as a crime, that being rich, and the friend of Ariſtides, 
he had nevertheleſs ſuffered him to remain in povert- 
But of this charge Ariſtides fully juſtified him, by de- 
claring 
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caring to the judges, that Callias had often preſſed him 
to accept of conſiderable ſums, but which he had as of- | 
ten refuſed, from a perſuaſion, that the want of riches 
prevented in him all defire of ſuperfluities, and left him 
at liberty to apply himſelf entirely to the management 
of public affairs. What magnanimity! - _ 

The leading men who ſucceeded Ariſtides, reple- 
niſhed Athens with beautiful porticos, with ſtatues, 
and with other decorations ; but his ſtudy, fays Plu- 
tarch, was to adorn it with virtue. He was not always, 
adds the ſame author, a magiſtrate ; but he was always 
employed in the ſervice of his country. His houſe was 
a public ſchool for ſound policy, wiſdom, and virtue ; 
and was cver open to all the Athenian youth, who re- 
paired thither as if to conſult an oracle, and were liſten- 
ed to and inſtructed by him in «the moſt familiar and 
obliging manner. Though he had, on ſeveral occa- 
ſions, given ſignal marks of his courage, as at the 
battle of Marathon, when he ſupported the opinion of 
Miltiades, to march out and give battle to the Perſians 
1n the open field, yet equity was his diſtinguiſhing cha- 
raceriſtic, and procured him the appellation ot yu. 
He poſſefled uncommen equality of temper, which did 
Rot deſert him even in his baniſhment, but enabled him 
to preſerve his affeQtion for his country, and to petition 
the gods in favour of his feilow-citizens, at the very 
inſtant when they were treating him with the molt cruel 
gratitude. His only object was the glory of Athens; 
and provided ſhe were ſucceſsful againſt her enemies, 
he was little ſolicitous whether it was by his means or 
thoſe of another. Of this he gave a ſtrong proof with 
relpe&t to Themiſtocles. After ſharing with him the 
whole danger and condu& of the war, he never of- 
fercd to diſpute with him the glory of the ſucceſs; but 
 Tuffered him to enjoy it without a rival. Ariſtides was 
In all reſpeCts the perte& model of a good citizen. 
The reader cannot fail to be anfious to know the 
circumſtances attending the laſt part of the life, and the 
inal exit of this great man. +But hiſtorians have left 
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us altogether in the dark on that point. It is probahlg, 
however, that he ended his days in peace. Hiſtory 
only informs us, that after poſſeſling for a long whil 
the fole management of the public money, he died in 
Tuch abſolute poverty, as not to leave ſufficient funds to 
bury him. But the republic charged itſelf with this ll 
duty to its beſt citizen; and likewiſe with the care of 
provicing ſuitable matches for his daughters ; and hiy 
ſon Lyſimachus was maintained in the Prytaneum at thy 
public expence. : 
It was nearly about the time of which ye 
455- are now ſpeaking, that the Romans, having 
heard of the wiſdom of the Greek inſtitutions, 
ſent ten of their citizens to Athens, to inform them. 
ſelves of the different laws there. eſtabliſhed. It way 
from the colleQgion made at Athens by thoſe ten citi. 
zens, that the laws of the twelve tables were compoſed, 
which formed the baſis of the after ſyltem of Roman ju. 
riſprudence. P44y, | 
Artabanus, captain of the guards to Xerxes, ſeeing 
his ſovereign diſguſted with all attempts of conquelt, 
immerſed in pleaſure, and deſpiſed by his ſubjects, con- 
cerved the deſign of dethroning him ; and for that pur- 
poſe formed a conſpiracy with one of the chief eunuchs, 
_ Having accordingly aflaſlinated Xerxes in his chamber, 
he baſtens to find Artaxerxes, ſurnamed Longimanus, 
that prince's third ſon ; acquaints him with the murder 
of his father, and accuſes 'Parius, the eldeſt ſon i 
Xerxes, as the murderer. Artaxerxes believing tbe 
villain, kills his . brother in the firſt tranſports of his 
Tage, and mounts the throne. Artabanus forms a col- 
ſederacy for dethroning the new king. Artaxerxes get- 
ting intelligence of this confſpiracy,. puts Artabanus t 
death. The partiſans of the latter, together with hi 
ſons, to the number of ſeven, all grown men, reſolved 
to revenge the death of Artabanus. This new conte- 
deracy againſt Artaxerxes produced an open war, and 
a bloody battle. But Artaxerxes prevailed in the end 
and exterminated the greater part of his enemies. Be: 
? | Comte 
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come at laſt peaceable poſſeffor of his kingdom, he de- 
ſed all his viceroys of whoſe fidelity he entertained 
any ſuſpicion ; reformed many abuſes that had crept in 
during the late reign ; and acquired the charaCter of a 
great prinee.——We ſhall have occaſion to make men» 
tion of him more than once m the ſequel. | 
Let us onee more look back to Themiftocles, The 
Athenians, reſolved not to permit him to remain in quiet 
under the proteQion of King Admetus, require -that 
prince to deliver him up, under pain of their diſplea- 
ſure, Themiſtocles informed by Admetus of the di- 
lemma into which he had brought himſelf on his ac- 
count, determined, without heſitation, to retire to a 
ercater diſtance {till from his cruel and ungrateful coun- 
trymen. He goes on board of a ſhip; and after eſcaping 
ſeveral dangers, arrives at Cumes in Armenia, The 
Perſian monarch having heard of his being profcribed 
by his countrymen, had already ſet a price on his head; 
and iſſued orders, that all perſons who arrived in any 
part of the coaſt of his domintons fhould be ftriatly ex- 
amined, Themiſtocles, however, found means to reach. 
Folia undiſcovered ; and, by the friendſhip. of ns hoſt, 
2 man of conſiderable ſubſtance in that country, he 
was from thence conduCted in a covered waggon to 
Duza; the conduttor of the waggon telling thofe he 
met, that the perſon conveyed in the waggon was an 
lonian lady, whom he was condu@ting to a nobleman at 
court, He was permitted therefore to paſs without 
turther inquiry, the ladies in Perfia beg always care. 
fully guarded from public view. 
' As ſoon as he came to the court of Artaxerxes, he 
told that he was a Greek, and begged an audience of 
the king. Being accordingly admitted into the royal 
preſence, he vrofirated himſelf as ufual before the mo- 
narcn, and made a moſt moving ſpeech to obtain his 
protection. You ſee at your feet, fays he, Themi- 
ltocles ; a mars who has indeed done mnch harm to the 
Perfians, but who has it in his power to render them 
portant ſervices. My hfe is in your power. It you 
| L 4 4 ſays 
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| fore called him into his preſence ; received him in the 
_ kindeſt and moſt obliging manner; prefented him with 


_ converſed with him with great familiarity. His credit 


<< had periſhed, my children, if we had not periſhed.” 
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lave it, you will eternally oblige a man who begs it x 
your hands; if you deprive me of it, you will deſtrg 
the greateſt enemy of Greece. Artaxerxes was aſtoniſh, 
ed at his intrepidity, and could not help admiring hin, 
He made him no anſwer for the preſent ; but, on being 
left alone, he gave himſelf up to the higheſt tranſpor 
of joy, crying out from time to time, © I have Themi. 
& {tocles in my power.” Next day, however, after 
deliberating coolly on this unforeſeen event, he reſolve 
to act the generous part, and to bind Themiſtocles tg 
his intereſts, by loading him with favours. He there. 


200 talents, and queſtioned him much about the affain 
EAGARS.--:-. | 
Themiſtocles, that he might be able to converſe 
more freely with Artaxerxes, applied himſelf to the 
{tudy of the Perſian language, and ſoon learned to ſpeak 
it. In the mean time, the Perſian monarch was daily 
giving him ſtill greater and greater marks of favour, 
and on all occaſions teſtified a particular eſteem for 
him. He married*him to a Perſian lady of the bighel 
birth ; made him his companion in all his pleaſures; and 


was ſo high, that he was himſelf amazed at it, lth 
ſaid, that being one day at table with his children, and 
refleting on the magnificence with which he was 
treated, he could not refrain from exclaiming, © We 


He fixed his reſidence at Magnefia, a city of Afia Mi 
nor, and continued there for the remaining part of bu 
hie. The revenues of three cities were afligned him 4 
a tund of ſubſiſtence. 

 Afﬀer Cimon had gained over the Perſians the vido- 
Ties already mentioneg,. he returned . to Athens, and 
employed part of the ſpoils taken from the enemy 
lortifying Pireus, and embelliſhing the city. 
_ Cimon: was no leſs admired by the Athenians 
time of peace, than he had been during the war, 3 
Fer bt 4 _ | {es 
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Gdes ercating various public ſtruftures, both for the 
ſtrength and for the ornament of the city, he planted 
the academy with groves ; brought water into it, and 
1aid it out in delightful walks. He likewiſe planted plane 
trees round the' forum. He applied his riches to the 
nobleſt of purpoſes- He ordered his delightful gardens 
to be at all times open to his fellow-citizens. He kept a 
yery. plentiful but plain table, to which all perſons, 
rich and poor, citizens and ſtrangers, were made wel- 
come ; and he aſſiſted with his wealth, not only his par- 
ticular friends, but the greater part of the Athenians, 
As he walked through the ſtreets of Athens, the ſer- 
yvants that attended him had orders to put money pri- 
vately into the hands of all the poor citizens who came 
in their way ; and to give cloaths to ſuch as ſeemed to 
ſtand in need of them, But all this was done by Cimon 
without the ſmalleſt oftentation ;. and without any in- 
tention of courting the favour of the people ; for, in 
point of politics, he was inviolably attached to the party 
of the nobility. _ | cif 

Being choſen to conduQt another expedition againſt 
the Perſians, he expelled them from the Thracian Cher- 
ſoneſe, and laid ſiege to Thaſus, whoſe inhabitants had 
revolted againſt the. Athenians. This ſiege is remark 
able for its having continued three years ; and for the 
obſtinate reſiſtance of the beſieged, whereby they ex- 
poſed themſelves to the ſevereſt misfortunes of war. It 
was declared capital for any perſon to talk of ſurrender- 
ng; and the women ſeconded the efforts of the men, 
even cutting off their hair to make ropes. The city, 
accordingly, ſtood out till famine had carried off moſt 
of its inhabitants. eg 

Cimon next ſubdued all the country oppoſite to 
Thrace, as far as Macedonia, of which kingdom, too, 
be was on the point of attempting the conqueſt. 
| Under theſe favourable circumſtances the number of 
mhabitants in Attica appears to have been greatly en. 
creaſed, For notwithſtanding a great loſs of men in 
the courſe of the war, they ſent out large colonies, to 
:""Eion 
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Eijon on the river Strymon, to Amphipolis in Macedy, 
nia, and to the iſland of Sciros. , 
Artaxerxes hearing of thefe important ſucceſſes 
Cimon, and of the increaſe thence derived to the Aths, 
nian power, propoſed to Themiftocles to take the com; 
mand of a powerful army, which he had reſolved tg 
fend againſt Attica. Such @ propoſal threw that illoftri. 
ous exile into the greateſt perplexity. Agitated on thy 
one hand by the ſtrong affeQtion ſtill retained by bim for 
his native country, and the thoughts of the diſhonour 
he ſhould draw on himſelf by bearing arms againſt it; 
and, on the other hand, by the powerful ſentiment 
of gratitude entertained by him towards a prince 
who had loaded him with the higheſt favours ; he 
perceived that death alone could deliyer hits from 
his diſtreſsful fituation, He refolved therefore to ſaci. 
fice his life to his duty to his country, and to his gratitudg 
to Artaxerxes. Afﬀembling his friends, he bads 
466, them a moving farewell ; ſwallowed a draught of 
bull's blood; and died at the age of ſixty-five 
ears. Artaxerxes was ſtruck with admiration at this 
inſtance of magnanimity, and highly regretted his dying 
ſo prematurely. But according to Thacydides, he did 
not die by poifon, but by a natural diſeaſe. 
Themiſtocles poflefled great magnanimity, mvincible 
courage, and an inſatiable defire of glory. He enjoy- 
ed wonderful power of memory, uncommon penetri- 
tion and fagacity, and a diſpoſition fingularly adlive, 
indefatigable, and perſevering. We have ſeen, that it 
was the moſt extreme neceflity which forced him to 
take refuge with the enemies of his country, on find- 
Ing himſelf perſecuted in the moſt rigorous manner, by 
a jealous and ungreatful people, whom he knew by ex- 
perience to be capable of the greateſt cruelty to thoſe 
who had rendered them the moſt ſignal fervices. Next 
to Miltiades, whoſe fate was recent in his memory, be 
was the principal author of their ſafety. He gained the 
confidence and affeQtion of the allies, by his mild and 
condeſcending behaviour, and by his ety ” 
| rels, 
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Irefs, By his prudenee he extinguiſhed that- ſpirit of 
1:ſcord which prevailed among the Greeks at the time 
f the Perſian invaſion, the ſubſiſtence whereof might, 
n that occaſion, have proved fatal to them ; and he u- 
ited them againſt their common enemy. He convinced 
tis countrymen, that their naval ſtrength was their 
rreateſt ſafety, and could alone procure them a ſupe- 
Fiority over the other Greeks: and to him principally 
the Athenians owed their {kill in naval affairs, His was 
particularly diltinguifhed by an acute diſcernment, and 
bn accurate foreſight with refpe& to future events. 
Stratagem, indeed, and cunning, were much employs 
ed by him: but in that refpe& he atted from a prin- 
ciple which, though perhaps wrong, was univerſally 
adopted by his countrymen, namely, That every thing 
which contributed to the advantage or glory of the com« 
monwealth was lawful and laudable. | 

About this time, the moſt violent earthquake ever 
felt before in Greece happened in Laconia. Not only 
were moſt of the houſes thrown down by it, but the 
earth opened and ſwallowed up ſeveral ſpots of ground 
in that neighbourhood, The Helots, taking advantage 
of this calamity, attempted to afſert their liberty ; and 
joining the Meſſenians, made war on the neighbouring 
cities. The Lacedemonians were reduced to the ne- 
ceſlity of begging aſſiſtance of the Athenians. Cimon, 
ttinking it ungenerous to take advantage of the mis- 
fortunes of a rival city, perſuaded the Athenians to afliſt 
them ; and marching himſelf into Laconia at the head 
of 4000 men, he diſperſed the Helots. OP 

This is the proper place * to fix a celebrated 
epoch.———It was in the ſeventh year of the reign 467. 
of Artaxerxes, that the Ifraclite Eſdras, that mo- 
narch's cup-bearer, obtained permiſſion of his royal ma- 
{ter to return to Jeruſalem, to re-eſtabliſh the Jewiſh re- 
lgion, and to live according to the law. Thirteen 

| __ years$ 

* A ſolemn conteſt between the tragic poets firft inſtituted at 


Athens, On this occaſion Sophocles, only twenty-eight years old, was 
patterred to Eſchylus, though then in the zcuith of his fame. 
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years after, and in the twentieth year of the reign 
Artaxerxes, Nehemiah, another .of his cup-bearers, 
tained of that prince a decree, permitting the Jews y 
rebuild the walls of Jeruſalem. | 
About this time Herodotus began to write his hiſton, 

It is remarkable, that the time of Eſdras, the laſt write 
of ſacred hiſtory, and by whom the ſeveral books of tha 
hiſtory were ranged in their preſent order, coincidg 
with that of the firſt writer of profane hiſtory, The 
facred writings, reckoning only from the time of A, 
brahatn, had then exiſted for the ſpace of fifteen cen. 
turies, | EE. | 
To return to Athens. The celebrated Pericles hal Wt! 
lately made his appearance in public buſineſs, and hal Wn 
already acquired great influence in the adminiſtration, Wc 
Animated with a more ardent deſire of glory than Ci 
mon, he was become jealous of the reputation of that 
luſtrious Athenian ; who, by his ſervices to the ſtate, 
and his liberality to his fellow-citizens, had gained ther 
| higheſt eſteem. Pericles, therefore, reſolved to oppole 
him. Cimon was conneQed with the noblelt families 
of Athens. Pericles, on the other hand, in imitation 
of the political condutt of Themiſtocles, embraced the 
Party of the people; and omitted nothing to attract the 
attention and the favour of the crowd; It mult be.con- 
iefled, that his extraordinary parts correſpondec per: 
tealy with his ſoaring ambition, He poflefled uncom 
mon elevation of ſentiment, and a ſtriking dignity « 
manner and deportment, He had received the mol: 
important part of his education under the celebrated 
philoſopher Ariaxagoras ; from whom, beſides natural 
philoſophy, he had learned a chaſte and lofty {tyle 
Pericles had likewiſe ſtudied with much care the art d 
government among his countrymen; and his fingular 
penetration quickly enabled him to manage their paſſion! 
and their prejudices to the beſt advantage. His quality 
of ſenator gave him an opportunity of diſplaying to tit 
greateſt advantage his powers of oratory, which Bc 


_ polleſſed in a ſupreme degree. His natural elocutiol 
| { a 
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12s enforced by all the graces of a fine voice, and very 
aptivating exterior accompliſhments, in ſo much that 
in a manner charmed the imaginations of his audi- 
nce, and managed them as he pleaſed. The boldneſs, 
oo, and the impetuoſity with which he ſpoke, ſo aſto- 
iſhed his hearers, that they fancied a reſemblance be- 
ween his declamation and the thunder of Jupiter. This 
xrocured him the appellation of Olympian. But finds 
ng it neceſſary, in order completely to gain over the 
multitude to his ſide, to rival Cimon in liberality, his 
rſt care was to infinuate himſelf into that branch of 
the adminiſtration which regarded the management of 
the public funds. It is apparent, that in this employ- 
ment he by no means propoſed to a& on the rigid prin- 
ciples of Ariſtides. He firſt obtained the conquered 
territories to be divided among the citizens ; and then 
he procured a certain proportion of the public money 
to be paid to each of them as a gratuity for their. at- 
tending the popular aſſemblies; a policy that corrupted 
the Athenians, and accuſtomed that ſober trugal people 
to luxury and idleneſs. | | 
By laviſhing the public money in the moſt pro- 
fuſe and oftentatious manner, Pericles ſucceeded in 
ſeducing the people to his ſide. In the proſecution of 
this plan, he received no oppoſition from his rival Ci- 
mon, That great man being of a mild, candid, and 
peaceable diſpoſition, and of ſentiments too elevated for 
little political intrigues, enjoyed in quiet the fruits of his 
tormer ſucceſs, and placed his chief pleaſure in ſharing 
his wealth with his fellow-citizens. Pericles therefore 
_ haſty advances towards the obje& of his am- 
tzon. phy vn 
The Helots having about this time formed a new con- 
tederacy, made themſelves maſters of Ithome. "The 
Lacedemonians by a freſh embaſſy begged aſfiſtance of 
the Athenians ; but, in conſequence of a ſudden change 
of opinion, they very abruptly diſmiſſed the Athenian 
troops that had been ſent to their aſfiſtance. This ca- 
PUce greatly diſguiſted the Athenians. Cimon baving 
|  varmly 
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warmly ſupported the demand of the Lacedemoniny 
and diſplayed much zeal in their favour, Pericles wu 
Ephiates availed themſelves of that circumſtance, yy 
vately to prepoſleſs the people againſt him, and to rendy 
him ſuſpe&ted. Cimon was deſtined, like moſt of the 
reat men of this republic, to have his ſervices rewardg 
 with-the puniſhment of oltraciſm. He was baniſhed fy 
ten years, | 
Pericles took advantage of the abſence of Cimon, a 
of his own credit with the people, to make innovations 
in the eſtabliſhed form of government. He deprive 
the Arecopagus of the power of judging in the moſt in. . 
portant queſtions that had formerly belonged to their i! 
Juriſdiction ; he rendered the other courts of juſtice ſub- WF" 
ſervient to his pleaſure z and he became ſo abſolute in Ml © 
Athens, that under this republican government he ; 
: 
| 


poſſe(t a power almoſt deſpotic. 
The miſunderſtanding which at this time took place 
between the Spartans and Athenians, was the beginning 
of the mutual animoſity that conſtantly afterwards ſub- | 
ſiſted between thoſe two ſtates, and brought to view the 
ſpirit of rivalſhip, with which they had long been ſecretly 
animated againſt one another. The ſpirit of diſcord 
broke out much about the ſame time among the other 
ſtates of Greece, and ſet them all in arms. As it is 
unneceflary, and would be inconſiſtent with our plan, 
to take notice of the particulars of all the petty wars 
that were the conſequence of theſe diſputes, we ſhall 
content ourſelves with the moſt curſory mention 
them. We do this the more willingly, Mages a pat» 
ticular detail of the miſery and ſlaughter of which they 
were produttive would ſhock the humanity of mol 
readers, without conveying any preciſe or diſtin&t ideas 
to thoſe who take pleaſure in the ſtudy of military 
operations, 
The inhabitants of Megara had formed a ſpirited re- 
ſolution to render themſelves independent of the Ar- 
| gives ; but-being totally defeated in an engagement by 
their oppreſlors, their city was beſieged, and, in hug 
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the moſt obſtinate reſiſtance, was taken and razed to the 


:1d, 
£7. Helots, after defending themſelves in Ithome for 


obliged to ſurrender ; and being expelled rhe Pelopon- 
neſe, ſettled at Naupactus. 


the Spartans, and ſiding with the Athenians, excited 
the jealouſy of the Corinthians, who on that account 


party Was CONQUEFOor 1N Its turn. 


The inhabitants of Egina, aQtuated by the ſame mo+» 


tives of jealouſy, likewiſe declared war againſt the Athe- 
nians, but were defeated in a ſea-engagement by Leo. 
crates, who blockaded their town. The Corinthians 
having laid waſte the territory of Megara, were totall 


routed by the Athenians, who had come to the relief of 


that country. 


A war likewiſe breaking out between the Dorians and 


Phoceans, the 'former, ſupported by the Spartans, re- 


mained the conquerors. 
About the ſame time a ſharp engagement happened 
between the Spartans and Athenians in the neighbours 
hood of Tanagra in Bueotia, Cimon, who was then in 
baniſhment, came to the field of battle, and begged per- 
miſſion of his countrymen to ſhare with them in the 
danger of the engagement.—But this they refuſed bim, 
on pretence of ſuſpeQing his intentions. He exhorted, 
however, thoſe of his tribe who were preſent, and lay 
under the ſame ſuſpicion of favouring the enemy, ta 


bis injunctions ſo effeQually, that every one of them 
fell, fighting bravely, and the Athenians loſt the battle, 
Two months after, the Athenians had their revenge for 
this defeat. Under the command of Myronidas, one 
of the beſt generals of Greece, they totally vanquiſhed 
the Spartans, deſtroyed Tanagra, and laid waſte Bceotia. 
Egina having in the mean time capitulated, had its 
walls razed to the foundation.About the fame ns, 

3 | tne 


ten years againſt the whole Spartan power, were at laſt : 
The Megarians, by renouncang their conneCtion with | 


fought two battles with the Athenians, in which each 


give proofs of their loyalty and fidelity. They obeyed 
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the Athenian commander Tolmedes ſurpriſed Giltheun, 
a ſea-port town of Laconia, burnt the Lacedemoniz 
fleet, and defeated the inhabitants of Sicyon in batile 
While the ſtates of Greece were in this manner en, 
ployed in the mutual deſtruQion of each othe, 

463. the Athenians, by the inſtigation of Inarus kin 
of Lybia, undertook an expedition into Egyy, 
which had lately revolted againſt the Perſian poyer, 


On their junction with the king of Lybia, they gar 


battle to the Perſians, put them to flight, and got pol 
ſeſſion of a part of Memphis. Next year, however, the 


. Icene was greatly altered. For after ſeveral fruitleſs a 


faults, they were at laft obliged to raiſe the ſiege of thi 
city on the approach of the enemy, and to retire to Bi. 
blts, an iſland in the Nile. In this place they withſtood 
an eight months fiege. But their fleet happening to lie 
at anchor in the Nile, the Perſians, by changing the 
courſe of the river, rendered the ground round the ſhip 
dry, took every one of them, and put the greateſt part 
of: their crews to the ſword. The army being thus dil 
abled from oppoſing the enemy any longer, partly pe 
riſhed, and partly diſperſed, Such was the event of this 
unfortunate enterprize, in which the Athenians conlu 


med fix years. : 


During the Egyptian expedition, Pericles, defirousl 


diſtinguiſhing himſelf in the charaQter of a ſoldier, s 


well as in that of a ſtateſman, ravaged the coaſts of La 
conia, and beat the Sicyonians in two engagements. 
The Athenians becoming ſenſible at laſt of the injuſtice 
of their treatment of Cimon, recalled him after fire 
years baniſhment. Soon after his return, that great 
man ſucceeded in bringing about a peace between bus 
countrymen and the Lacedemonians ; and with a vie# 
of diverting the Athenians, grown preſumptuous df 
their late good fortune, from making war on their 
neighbours, he reſolved to find occupation for their arms 
abroad. Departing, therefore, for Cyprus with 


450. a fleet of 146 veſlels under his command, and 


| being their joined by 60 more from-Egypt, it 
EI 3 | attacked 
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"Aacked Artabazus, the admiral of Ataxerxes; and 
30k 109 of his ſhips. He next made a deicent upon. 
licia; and totally defeated Megabazus, another officer 
| that Prince. He then returned to Cyprus to form 
he ſiege of Citium. In the courſe of this ſiege, Cimon 
fell ſick. Perceiving his end approaching, he 
beſeeched his men to keep his death a ſecret. 449. 
They followed his advice, and proceeding with 
their operations, obtained a fignal victory, in which 
they took 100 of the enemies ſhips, and then failed 
back in triumph to Attica. | | 
Cimon's death was much regretted by the Atheni- 
ans. Plutarch, among other lofty encomiums, de- 
ſcribes him as having been an affectionate ſon, a faith- 
ful friend, a zealous citizen, a molt {ſkilful commander, 
and ſo extremely liberal, as never to have been equalled 
In generofity, We mult add, that he had a ſhare in 
all the important exploits of his time, and that he very 
much increaſed the naval power of Athens. It ap- 
pears to have been a principal obje& with Cimon to 
keep his countrymen in unremitting aCtion, while at the 
ſame time he readily admitted the ſlightelt pretences-.to 
excuſe their allies from perſonal ſervice. His motive for 
this is obvious. "The Athenians daily became more 
warlike, while their allies grew effeminate and unac- 
quainted with the ufe of arms. When young, he was 
a great favourite of Ariſtides, who reclaimed him from 
his extravagancies. In the ſequel Cimon imitated his 
Iriend in his difintereſtedneſs and love of juſtice®, 
The Spartans having forcibly deprived the Pho- 
ceans of the ſuperintendance of the temple of Del- 447. 
phos, the Athenians replaced them in it aiter beat- | 
M ing 
* A remarkable inflance of Cimon's difintereſtedneſs is recorded 
by Plutarch. A Perſian of diſtin&ion having incurred the reſent- 
ment of his king, withdrew with great riches to Athens. Here, to 
procure Cimon's proteQtion, having offered that illuſtrious Athenian 
a magnificent preſent, Cimon aſked him, * whether he deſired to 
© have him for his friend or for his mercenary ?”?—For my friend, un- 
queſtionably,” anſwered the Perfian.—* Then,” ſaid Cimon, * re- 


« . J . "% *, 
F tain your preſent; for if 7 be your friend, 1 may command yaur money 
Whenever { want it.” 


PL 
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Ing the Bceotians. But in a ſubſequent engagement he 
Bceotians, with the afliſtance of their neighbours, cut thy! 
Athenian army 1n pieces, and killed their general Tyl 
medes. Megara revolts; and the Spartans make an ir. 
ruption into Attica, Pericles, anxious to bring the wy 
to a concluſion, privately corrupted Pliſtonax king « 
the Lacedemomans ; and having by that means ſecure 
the ſafety of Attica, failed againſt Eubcea, and ſubduet 
that iſland. 'The ſtates of Greece, weary of ſuch an « 
hauſting war, uſe their united endeavours to reſtore 
Feace ; which is at length concluded between the ty 
republics of Athens and Lacedemon, and their reſpeQtir 
allies, for the ſpace of thirty years *. 
Let us now turn our eyes to the adminiſtration of Pe. 
ricles. 'To counterbalance his exorbitant power in A. 
thens, the better ſort ſet up in oppoſition to him Thu- 
cydides, the. brother-in-law of Cimon, who exerted his 
utmoſt endeavours to curb Pericles, and to fnaintan Wi 
the balance between the nobility and people. Pericles, Wi 
on the other hand, to retain the afteQtion of the po- 
 pulace, entertained them with ſhows and feaſts ; took 
| Into his pay a great number of them to ſerve on board 
of a fleet he was fitting out ; and eſtabliſhed ſeverd 
colonies in the Cherfoneſe, both with a view to diſburden 
the city of a great number of ſuperfiuous idle people, 
and hkewiſe to hold the allics in awe.—In all theſe un- 
dertakings he profeſled to have no other aim than the 
| Public good. After the example of "Themiſtocles he 
annually augmented their navy with 60 ſhips, a policy 
that, by diſplaving the power and ſtrength ot tir 
Athenians, rendered them formidable to their enemtss, 
and reipeQable among ſtrangers. He divided the land 
conquered by the republic among the old diſbanded 
foldiers. i 
Pericles, by a judicious diſtribution of proper rewarcy, 
excited a noble ſpirit of emulation among the profetlor 
of the fine arts; and adorned Athens with the maker: 
pieces 


* In the year before Chriſt 444, military tribunes with conſula 


power were created at Rome ;—and next year cenſors were for the 
firit time elected there, 
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eces of the moſt ſkilful artiſts. It muſt be acknow. 
edged, to the honour of Pericles, that whatever works 
pf Greece, either in architeCture, ſculpture, or painting, 
ave attracted the admiration of after ages, were the 
ruits of his government, and of the attention beſtowed 
by him upon the moſt elegant ſubjefts. For many of 
thoſe maſterpieces we are indebted to Phidias the cele- 
prated ſtatuary, of whom the famous ſtatue of Pallas, 
ſo highly valued by the beſt judges, was a capital work. 
tericles repleniſhed the city of Athens with ornaments 
that attracted the admiration of ſtrangers, and inſpired 
them with a high idea of the Athenian genius and power, 
—Athens aſſumed a new face. Pomp and magnificence 
ſupplied the place of its original ſimplicity. But the 
beſt and moſt ſenſible citizens diſcerned, in this ſuperb 
diſplay, an approaching corruption of manners. Peri- 
cles, according to Cicero, was by theſe men blamed for 
having exhauſted the public money to fill the city with 
ſuperfluous decorations. | 
The allies in the mean time, and the enemies of Pe- 
ricles, complained loudly of his wantonly laviſhing away 
in thoſe works the funds that ought to remain appropri- 
ated for the exigencies of war. . Pericles anſwered, that 
the Athenians were by no means accountable for their | 
condutt in this reſpe@ to their allies, who ought to be 
latisfied with the protection afforded them againſt the ir- 
ruptions of the barbarians. He added, that the works 
at which they were pleaſed to take umbrage, furniſh- 
ed employment and ſubſiſtence to a vaſt number of 
citizens, | | 
But this was not all; the orators of the oppoſite fac- 
tion attacked him with great acrimony. Thucydides, in 
particular, whole inveQtives were ſharpened by perſonal 
animoſity, harangued againſt him with ſingular keenneſs 
and ability ; and the conteſt between Pericles and him 
roſe to ſuch a height, that it became neceſſary that the 
one or the other ſhould be baniſhed the city. Pericles's 
addreſs prevailed, and brought about the baniſhment of 
bis. rival, Become now ſole maſter in Athens, he dif. 
M 2 poſed 


__ during which he fortified the Greek cities in that cout: 
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pofed of the whole power of the republic at his pleafun, 
and reigned abſolute in its moſt flouriſhing days. 

| Pericles perceiving his authority to be at laſt firnh 
eſtabliſhed, and that the favour of the people was nay 
leſs neceflary to him, gave another turn to the govery 
ment, and inſenſibly circumſcribed the power of the & 
mocracy. In this undertaking he met with his uſual ſuc, 
ceſs, by means of his admirable {kil} in managing th 
minds of the multitude, and bringing them to the tempe 
he deftred, by the force of his eJoquence. His condu, 
. too, was now perfeQly irrepronchable ; and his only ain 
ſeemed to be the public advantage. He poſſeſſed inderi 
a noble difintereited ſou] : for, during the long ſpace 
that he enjoyed the entire difpoſal of the public money, 
his private eſtate did not appear to have been at all in : 
creaſed ; and excepting the largeſles procured by hin D 
for the people, and his expences in embelliſhing the ciy, > 
his management was guided by the moſt wiſe and pri 
dent cecomomy. | 

The fixed obje& of Pericles's whole condu@ was, to 

raiſe Athens to an unrivalled ſuperiority over the other i 
ſtates of Greece. But though of diſtinguiſhed perſon WM: 
bravery, he appears on the whole to have been rathet 
averſe to war, from the molt amiable of all motives, hu 
manity : and when unavoidably engaged in it, he ſeem 
to have been: careful, from the ſame motive, never td 
_ undertake doubtful or hazardous enterpriſes, conduQng 
his meaſures ſo prudently as hardly ever to venture at 
engagement without a cert4inty of ſucceſs. All his wars 
like operations were managed with conſummate kill 
particularly his ſucceſsful expedition into the Cherſoucle 


try, and by building a ſtrong well acroſs the Iſthwus, 

ſecured it againſt the inroads of the Thracians. Hell 

_ an expedition as far as the kingdom of Pontus. He rt 

eſtabliſhed, by force of arms, the Phocians in the mi 

nagement of the temple of Delphos, whereof they bal 

been diſpoſſeſied by the Lacedemonians. He _—_ 
P LL ' y ab. f? | t Þ 
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\bdued Eubcea, and rendered the Athenian power eve- 
y where reſpectable. | 
In the diſpute between the Samians, and Mileſians, 
he Athenians ſided with the latter, by the perſuaſion of 
Pericles ; who ſctting fail for Samos with a fleet 
pf 40 ſhips, there eſtabliſhed democracy, and 44t. 
left a garriſon in the town. After his departure, 
he citizens, who had withdrawn themielves on his ap- 
proach, having received a reinforcement from the go- 
vernor of Samos, entered the town by night, and put 
ll the garriſion to-the ſword. Pericles getting intel- 
ligence of this, returned with a greater jorce than be- 
fore, defeated the Samian fleet, and blockaded the 
town, In vain did the Phenicians come to its relief, 
Pericles having received an additional reinforcement, 
battered the walls with ſuch vigour, that he obliged the 
Samians to capitulate, and to pay the expences of the 
war, This exploit added greatly to the reputation and 
glory of Pericles. | 2 

The Corcyreans likewiſe, finding themſelves unable 
to make head againſt the Corinthians, who had attack- 
ed them, implored the aſſiſtance of the Athenians. 
The Corinthians too, on their part, ſent deputies to A- 
thens, which for a conſiderable time kept the public re- 
ſolutions in ſuſpenſe. But the Corcyreans fo far pre- 
valled at laſt, as to procure themſelves to he received in- 
to alliance with the Athenians ; who did not, however, 
caoole openly to declare war againſt the Corinthians, 
being by no means diſpleaſed to fee thoſe two powertul 
maritime ſtates weakening each other by their mutual 
quarrels. | 

The Athenians, grown infolent from their ſucceſs, 
wantonly attacked every itate which they even ſuſpected 
to be an enemy. They commanded the inhabitants of 
Potidea not only to demoliſh the walls of their city on 
the Pallenus ſide, but likewiſe to diſmiſs the magitirates, 
hom, as a Corinthian colony, they had received from 
Corinth, "The Corinthians, provoked at this inſtance 
of the Athenian injuſtice, declared war againit them, 
M 3 | and 
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and ſent an army into the territory of Potidea. An « 
gagement enſued, in which viftory declared for th 
Athenians. In this battle Alcibiabes, as yet a ver ll 
young man, and his maſter Socrates, chiefly diſtin Wi 
guiſhed themfelves. That philoſopher was obſerved va 
ſupport the fatigues of war with an eaſe that muſt hav b 
been the conſequence of the hardy temperate life i» 
which he had inured himſelf; and in the ation he be. WM r 
haved with a courage that would have done honour tA! 
the braveſt veteran. On this occaſion he procured thei « 
prize of valour to be adjudged to his ſcholar Alcibiads, Wt 
intending by that means to inſpire him with a loved l 
glory. 

This advantage of the Athenians did not at all fub- 
due the reſiſtance of the Potideans, who reſolved t 
_ complain to the Spartans. Theſe readily eſpouſed ther 
quarrel, and ſecretly prevailed with Perdiccas king 
Macedon to take arms in their behalf. A battle enſued, 
in which the Athenians having broken the main body d 
that prince's army, obtained the victory, and laid ſiege 
to Potidea, The Corinthians having likewiſe complain 
ed at Sparta, obtained, like all thoſe who had been in- 
juried. by the Athenians, a very favourable hearing 
from the Lacedemonians, who at laſt declared the peace 
to be infringed on the part of the Athenians, and pro 
claimed war againſt them. 

It is certain, that the overgrown power of the Athe- 
nians ; the preſumption inſpired by the vi&ortes over 
the Perſians, of which they attributed the whole honour 
to themſelves ; their affeQtation of ſuperiority over tht 
Spartans ; and their overbearing bchaviour to their 
lies, by aſſuming to themſelves. an exclufive power « 
judging in every matter that concerned the whole cont: 
deracy ; had at this time offended all their neighbours. 
The Lacedemonians, therefore, and the other ftates of 
Greece, thought it now highly neceſſary to humble their 
pride 3 ; and for that purpoſe made uſe of every penn 
to juſtify an open declaration of war. 


Puriog their hoſtile preparations, the Lacedamonians 
(11 
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ndeavoured to cover their reſolutions with the appear - 
ance of equity. Among other old ſubjeQs of diſpute 
revived by them, they required the Athenians to re- 
Core liberty to the cities over which they had aflumed 
an authority z and particularly to-abrogate aglaw made 
by them againſt the inhabitants of Megara. Pericles 
anſwered their complaints with great ſtrength of argu- 
ment. He demonſtrated, that theſe were by no means 
ſufficient grounds for a war, and at the ſame time 


to be alarmed at the threats of the Lacedemonians, 


tNEY. 

At this time the enemies of Pericles, not daring open- 
ly to attack himſelf, vented their reſentment againſt his 
friends, and framed accuſations againſt Phidias, Aſpa- 
ſia, and Anaxagoras. The firſt was accuſed of having 
embezzled large ſums of money, deſtined for the con- 
{truction of his ſtatue of Minerva. But this aflertion his 
accuſers were unable to make good, Then he was ac- 
cuſed of having engraved repreſentations both of Pericles 
and of himſelf, upon the part of the thield of that god- 
dels which exhibited the battle of the Amazons ; a piece 
of vanity ſurely very pardonable. For no greater crime, 
however, was Phidias condemned to an impriſonment, 
in which he is ſaid to have ended his days. But ſome 
authors believe that he was only baniſhed. 


diſorderly life. This lady was renowned for her wit, 
her beauty, her eloquence, and her extraordinary poli- 
tical abilities. The molt diſtinguiſhed men at Athens 
took pleaſure in liſtening to her converſation. Socrates 
himſelf uſed to ſay, that of her he learned rhetoric. 
Pericles, in particular, was extremely fond of Aſpaſia; 
in ſo much, that he was even believed to have married 
her. He therefore charged himſelf with the care of ber 
detence ; and pled her cauſe with ſuch force of argu- 
ment, and ſo pathetically, that the judges, affected with 
b4s tears, pronounced her innocent. 


M 4 The 


convinced the Athenians, that they had no reaſon 


being in a much better ſituation to ſupport a war than | 


The ſecond, Aſpaſia, was accuſed of. impiety and a. 


| 
i 
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The laſt, Anaxagoras, was accuſed of maintaining 
doctrines contrary to the eſtabliſhed religion ; becauj 
he taught and pretended to account for the motion 
the heavens ; and affirmed, that the regular and beau. 
tal order viſible in the diſpoſition of the univerſe, mul 
be the work of one ſupreme Being, pofſeffed of perf 
mtelligence. That philoſopher, ſenſible how difficult i 
1s to combat the ſuperſtitious prejudices of a bigotted 
populace, thought it his wiſelt courſe to ſecure hunſel 
by flioht. 

it was at preſent the intereſt of Pericles to engige 
the Athenians in a war; for they had already paſſed; 
law obliging him to render an account of the public 
money. To avoid the ſtorm that threatened him, he in. 
dulged the Athenians in their inclination for war, which, 
by Tplexias them about a buſineſs more urgent, an 
more directly intereſting, might not only divert then 
from prying minutely into his preceding management 
the public tunds, but might likewiſe give him additional 
importance 1n the ſtate, by obliging them, 1n the con- 
- Qutt of the war, to have frequent recourſe to his coun- 
ſel and direction. 

The people, in the meam time, held an aſſembly to 
deliberate on the demands of the Lacedemontans. Pe- 
ricles, on this occaſion, juſtified the meaſures of the 
Athenians with admirable cloquence. He demonſtratc 
the demands of the Lacedemoutans to be ns other than 
aficcted pretences, under which they hoped to conceal 
- their jealouſy, the real motive of their coadu, as they 
could not behold, without an envious eye, the Athe- 
nians poſlcefſed of the ſuperiority in Greece ; that it 
would be difgracclul in the Athenians to have thei * 
meaſures controuled by ſuch enemies; and that the 
ſword was the ſhorteſt and the only merhod to fetilc the 
controverſy. Still farther to encourage the Athenians 
to undertake this war, he gave them a flattering de 
ſcription of their army, their navy, and their tunG, 
This defcription made a ſtronger impreſlion, and a! 


mated them the more, becauſe they knew ers 
Lig 
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cat it was juſt. For there were at that time in the 
mblic treaſury 9600 talents; the contributions of their 
lies amounted to 460 more; and they had an army of 
20,000 men, and a fleet of 3oo galleys. Pericles, after 
viving his opinion for the war, proceeded next to de- 
iver his ſentiments with reſpe& to the condutt of it. 
He adviſed the Athenians never to hazard a general 
hattle, eſpecially far from home ; to make the defence 
ff the city their principal obje&; and by all means to 
reſerve their ſuperiority at ſea, He concluded with 
laying before them the plan of operations for their firlt 
campaign, | 


CH A:P. W. 
Containing the hiftory of the Peloponneſian war. 


HE war that now enſued among the Greeks is 


known in hiſtory by the name of the Peloponneſian 


war, It was of twenty-ſeven years duration ; and was 
attended with an immenſe expence, and an incredible 
effuſion of blood. In the courſe of it, each party ex- 
perienced the moſt cruel reverſes of fortune ; and diſ- 
played a courage that might have procured them, if 
united, the greateſt advantages over their common ene- 
mies. Thucydides writes the hiſtory of the firſt twenty- 
one years of this war, and Xenophon continues it. 

It has already been obſerved, that the jealouſy, con» 
ceived by the other ſtates of Greece, of the exorbitant 
power of the Athenians, was the more 1mmediate occa- 
lion of this war, All the ſtates within the Peloponneſe, 
except the Argives alone, joined the Lacedemonians, 
who were further ſupported by the Megarians, Lo- 
cans, Boeotians, and ſome others. The Athenians, 
on the other hand, were ſupported by the inhabitants 
of Chios and Leſbos, by the city of Platea, and all their 


inbutary countries, ſuch as, Jonia, the Helleſpont, the | 


cities of Thrace, &c, 
Hoſtilities 
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Hoſtilities were begun by the Thebans, wi 
431. attacked Platea, a city of Bcoeotia, in alliance, y 
$f) we have juſt mentioned, with Athens. 4j 
Greece was immediately in metion. The Lacedemg 
nians march towards the iſthmus of Corinth, a narroy 
neck. of land, about fix miles broad, which joins the 
Peloponneſe to the country properly called Grey, 
Archidamus, one of the Spartan kings, before ad, 
cing tarther, diſpatches an ambaſſador to the Athenians, 
to require of them to relinquiſh their pretenſions. Bu 
the Athenians' command the meſfenger to retire, with. 
_ out deigning even to give him an audience. . The Iz 
cedemonians thereupon advance towards Attica with 
an army of 60,000 men, while that of the Athenian 
amounted to no more than 18,000 ; but, to make uy 
the odds, the latter had a fleet of 3oo gallies. On the Wi 
approach of the Lacedemonian army, the inhabitants of Wi 
the country abandoned their habitations, and, carrying 
away every thing they could, took refuge in Athens, 
The plan of operations purſued at this time by the i « 
Athenians, on the ſuggeſtion of Pericles, was, to weary i 1 
out the enemy, \'by protracting the war. The Lact 
demonians entering Attica, laid fiege to Enoe, But 
being obliged, after a few fruitlels affaults, to re 
linquiſh that attempt, they advanced ſtil] nearer to 
Athens, and encamped within half a league of the city, 
Pericles, unwilling, while ſo much inferior in point d 
numbers, to hazard the fate of the republic in a gene- 
ral battle, found it difticult to prevent the Athenians, 
_ exaſperated at the fight of the ravages committed 0 
their country, from. fallying- forth upon the enemy. 
But by means of his admirable art in managing th 
multitude, he kept both the fenate and people from al 
ſembling to deliberate, though at the expence of nur 
berleſs inſults from his enemies ; in ſpite of which bt 
perſiſted in his plan, unmoved either by threats or its 
treaties. In the mean time he diſpatched a fleet of 109 
ſhips to ravage the coaſts of the Peloponneſe ; whicl 
being joined by that of the allies, made a _ upd 
: acona 
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JT aconia, and laid waſte the territory of Sparta, The 
F.acedemonians, finding all their endeavours to draw 
he Athenians out of their city ineffe&tua], and receiving 
Wntelligence of the ravages committed in Laconia by the 
Athenian fleet, found themſelves under the neceſlity of 
withdrawing from Attica. 1 | 
On the ſetting out of the expedition againſt the coaſt 
of Laconia, an extraordinary eclipſe of the ſun happen- 
ed, juſt as Pericles was going on board of his galley. 
Pericles perceiving the Athenians to be terrified at this 
phenomenon, which they conſidered as an unlucky pre- 
age, threw his cloak over the face of the pilot, and atk- 


eative, Pericles explained to the byitanders, that the bo- 
dy of the moon, being in like manner interpoſed at that 
inſtant between their fight and the fun, prevented them 
from ſeeing his light. | NT , 
When the Lacedemonians retired out of Attica, the 
Athenians appropriated 100 talents of money, and 106 
of their beſt ſhips, for the more immediate defence of 
their country, in caſe of a freſh invaſion, prohibiting 
any perſon, under pain of death, from propoſing a dit- 
ferent application of thoſe reſources. They then expel- 
led from the iſland of FEgina its preſent inhabitants, 
whom they regarded as the principal cauſe of the war ; 
and they divided that iſland by lot among the citizens of 


Athens. They made an alliance with the kings of Ma- 


cedon and Thrace ; ſubdued the iſland of Cephalonia 
laid waſte the territory of Megara; and took the harbour 
ot Niſeum. This concluded the firſt campaign. 

The Athenians next celebrated funeral rites to the 
memory of thoſe who had fallen ſince the beginning of 
the war, For this purpoſe, a large tent was conſtru&t- 
ed, wherein they expoſed the bones of the ſlain, which 
were covered with flowers and perfumes thrown on 
them by thoſe that went to ſee them. Then the bones 
vere carried with much pomp and ſolemnity to a ſub- 
urb of the city called Ceramicus, where they were de- 
poſited in a monument deſtined to be the tomb of thoſe 

who 


ed him if he ſaw? The pilot having anſwered in the ne- 
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who fell in war. And laſtly, one of the citizens yy, 
nounced a funeral oration. in their praiſe; a Charg 
which on this occaſion was undertaken by Pericles hin, 
ſelf. Though always ſuperlatively eloquent, he at thi 
time ſcemed to outdo himſelf; and in pronouncing th 
eulogium of thoſe who were no more, he omitted no x; 
gument that might inflame the courage of thoſe who re. 
mained. Thucydides has preſerved this famous oration, 
_ of which the beautiful expreſſions and lofty fentimeny 
are equally admired *. ds 

The army of the Lacedemonians, ang their allies, rg 
turned into Attica, and laid every thing waſte with fire 
and ſword. But the plague which then raged among the 

Athenians, was iti]l more pernicious to them, depriving 
them of their beſt citizens and braveſt ſoldiers; an 
Athens exhibited nothing but a meiancholy ſcene « Wl: 
ſickneſs and death. | _ 

_ From remoteſt antiquity down to 'the preſent time, 
Egypt has been noted as the unlucky region where thi 
fatal ſcourge of the human race has been generated; 
and the plague which now defolated the city of Athens BMW 1 
Is particularly mentioned as having proceeded from the Wt} 
banks of the Nile. Thucydides, who was himſelf ſeize 
by this plague, has given a deſcription of it. Some av Wi 
thors wrtic, that Hippocrates, the famous father of the Wi 
Healing arr, who was a native of Cos, having been ſent 
for by the Athenians, employed every refource of phylc 
to ſtop the infection. As the ſame plague was the 
raging in Perfia, where Greek phyſicians were in higi 
eſtimation, Artaxerxes hoped to prevail on Hippocrates 
by the moſi ſplendid offers, to come to his court. But 
all his promiſes were inefte&tual. For that celebrated 
phyſician, poſſeſſing a ſoul that looked on gold wit 
contempt, anſwered the Perſian monarch, That his {kl 
and care. were devoted to the relief of his icilov- 
Citizens, not of the enemies of Greece; and without re: 

| : Ms garding 
* Mecton and Euftemon begin the nineteen years cycle of tit 
moon on the 15th of July in the year 432 before Chriſt. 
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arding the reſentment denounced agaioſt him and his 
ountry by that prince, continued in Athens till the 
plague had entirely ceaſed, The 'Athenians, as a re- 
ward for his uſeful care, preſented him with the freedom 


fe in the Prytaneum, and gave him a crown of gold, 
}f the value of about L. 200 Sterling. 

| Pericles, in the mean time, ſent out a detachment of 
1000 foot, and 300 horſe, on board a fleet of 100 
alleys, with orders to ravage the Peloponneſe. This 
diverfion obliged the Peloponnefians to return home ta 
the defence of their own country, But the Athemans, 
diſtrefſed by the waſte committed on their territories by 


ricles, and ſentqpropoſals of peace to Sparta, "The La- 
cedemonians having refuſed to hearken to any accoms- 
modation, the complaints were renewed againſt Pericles, 
who at laſt aſſembled the people, and endeavourcd to 
juſtify his meaſures. But their preſent ſufferings out- 
weighed his eloquence z and they not only deprived 
him of all power, but likewiſe impoſed on him a 
heavy fine, CIs | 

Nor were the diſtrefles of that great man confined to 
his public ſtation alone. They were heightened by 
others of a domeſtic nature. His own ſon Xantippus, 
a young man of an expenſive turn, unable to bear 
the ſtrict ceeonomy of his father, was the firſt to com- 


plain of his condutt ; as if it were not the duty of a 


lon to ſubmit with *patience to the meaſures of his 
ather, even although he. ſhould carry his frugality to 
an Extreme. Pericles had the misfortune to loſe this 
ſon, with ſeveral others of his relations and friends, by 


the plague. But amidfſt all his aftliftions, his tortitude | 


never forlook him. | 
The Athenians beginning to be hardened by their 
luterings. repent of their ſevere treatment of Pericles ; 
and inding by experience, that they had at preſent no 
| ther perlon capable of direQing their affairs, they in- 
| | reat 


f their city, afſigned him a handſome maintenance for 


the enemy, murmured bitterly at the condu&@ of Pe- 
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treat him once more to ſtep forth and undertake ty 
adminiſtration *. | 

Potidea, in the mean time, unable any longer to ſp. 
port the miſeries of famine, which had produced th 
moſt dreadful calamities among its inhabitants, is ol, 
ged to ſurrender. Its few remaining citizens were forcel 
to abandon it for ever; and the place was repeopled yit 
Athemians. | | 

The Peloponneſians, about this time, jnveſted Plate, 
a city in alliance with Athens. This fiege is not onh 
remarkable for the obſtinate reſiſtance of the beſieged 
but for -being the firſt recorded in hiſtory which wa 
conducted with any fort of regularity. Both parti 
here made uſe of mounds of earth, the one to attack, 
the other to defend. The Peloponneſians burnt a pan 
of the town, by means of bundles of ticks, to which 
they ſet fire. On the other hand, the beſieged ne 
glected no expedient to iruſtrate the various attempt 
of the enemy. But the moſt ſurprifing circumſtance d 
all is, that ſo ſmall a place as Platea, which contained 
no more than 4oo inhabitants, and 8o Athenians, wa 


capable of making ſo vigorous a reſiſtance againit 4 WW* 
powerful army. The enemy at laſt changed the ſiege 
into a blockade, and ſurrounded the town with two Wi 
ditches. The Bceotians were left to guard theſe en 
trenchments, and the bulk of the army marched away, ! 
About the ſame time the Athenians were beaten in 
an engagement by the Chalcidians, a people of Thrace, i" 
and purſued to the very gates of Athens. But their WW * 


victory at NaupaQus made amends for that diſaſter 
Phormion attacked, near that place, a Peloponneliat 
fleet of 46 veflels, took 12 of them, put the relt to 
flight, and entered Athens in triumph. Brafidas and 
Cnemus, two Spartan oflicers, having failed againſt Sal 
mis with a fleet of 4o veflels, made a deſcent upon that 
Hand, and laid it waſte. nf 
| 2 This 

* About this time the Athenians, to repair the devaſtations occ# 
ſioned by the plague, paſſed a law, allowing all the male citizens t0 | 


marry each two wives. Socrates is ſaid to have been the firſt who 
took the benelit of this law. 
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This year was rendered remarkable by the 

29. death of Pericles. Plutarch ſays he died of the 
plague. Other authors write, that he was worn 

put by a languiſhing conſumption. It is reported of him, 
bat a little while before his death, on hearing ſome of 
is friends extolling his viQtories, (for he had ereQed 
o fewer than nine trophies), he told them, that they 
»werlooked a more glorious circumſtance ſtill, namely, 
hat he had never, on any private perſonal account, given 
auſe to a ſingle fellow-citizen to wear mourning. His 
death was univerſally regretted by the Athenians. He was 
nqueſtionably one of the greateſt men that Athens ever 
produced ; having diſplayed on all occaſions uncommon 
magnanimity, and ſhown himſelf perfe&ly qualified 
for every ofhice that he undertook. The abſolute power 
that he enjoyed in this republic for the ſpace of 4o years, 
was wholly attained by his admirable eloquence, which 
as ſo powerful, as to triumph even over the prejudices 
and paſſions of his oppoſers, and to bring them over to 
his views,—the perfeCtion of that admirable talent. A- 
thens flouriſhed while Pericles held the helm of govern- 

ment. 

Although no oration of his own compoſing has reach- 
ed to our times, yet, from the effects of his eloquence, 
and what 1s reported of it by hiſtorians, he may be juſt- 
ly placed at the head of the Grecian orators. By Cice- 
ro's account, it was he that introduced into Athens a 
talte for perfe& eloquence. He had learned of Anaxa- 
goras all the principles of perſuaſion ; and his own ge- 
mus dire&ed him to employ thoſe principles to the great- 
elt advantage. On account of the force and vehemence 
ot his declamation, he was faid to thunder and lighten ; 
and to denote the beauty of his language, and his ſtrength 
of argument, the goddeſs of perſuaſion, with all her 
graces, was ſaid to dwell on his lips. 

It was this power of eloquence that enabled him 
boldly to oppole the unreaſonable defires of the Athe- 
mans; preſerved to him, for the ſpace of forty years, 
a ablolute power among that moſt fickle and capricious 


people ; 
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people ; and procured him ſuch vaſt influence over thy 
minds, that he changed even their ſyltem of gore 
ment at his pleaſure, and ereQed Attica into a kind d 
monarchy, of which his own extraordinary merit rende 
ed him, in effe&t, the king. But he uſed this exten 
five authority with ſuch lenity and moderation, and co, 
ducted himfelf with ſuch extreme caution and reſerve; 
as to prevent his adminiſtration from wearing the . 
pearance of tyranny. His talents for war were univer. 
fally acknowledged ; but it was obſervable, that he cay. 
tiouſly avoided undertaking any expedition till he wy 
almoſt ſure of ſucceſs. He depended more on ſtratagen 
than on deſperate courage. His application of the 
large revenues of the ſtate, prove him to have ber 
a man of the moſt refined taſte, a lover of real glory 
and far above any little ſordid views of ſelt-intereſt, Ht 
employed them in what he reckoned the good of the 
commonwealth, in promoting the Jiberal arts, and in 
decorating and ornamenting the city: The Arhe- 
mians became daily more and more ſenſible of the gret 
loſs they had ſuſtained by his death ; for his ſuccefſon 
m the government, at the fame time that they wanted 
his experience, were much inferior to him in point 
natural abilities, and appeared to be more concerned 


about their private intereſts than the good of the com- 
monwealth *, 


Anaxagorss 

* I thus diſmiſs with regret the charaQter of this moſt illuſtnow 
Greek, the nature of my work having obliged me to ſpeak of hn 
much more conciſely than his extraordinary merit appears to me t0 
deſerve. Every circumftance indeed of his life is deeply intereſting 
and cl:ims the moſt minnte and attentive inveſtigation. For I alt 
inclined to regard him as the moſt accompliſhed character that oc 
curs 1 the hiſtory of all antiquity. 

As a ſtateſman, his conduc affords a moſt inſtruQuve patten 
to all who apply to public buſineſs. His life was totally exempt 
ed from the ſmalleſt tinure of diſſipation. He ſtudied with u 
remitting afliduity the affairs of the commonwealth, and under 
ſtood every branch of them with the utmoſt preciſion. He ns 
naged the revenues with irreproachable diſintereſtedneſs ſo far ® 
reſpected his private fortune: and his public expenditure, for 
which he has been ſo harſhly cenſured by ſome rigid hiſtorians, fur 


m/s 
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Anax2goras the philoſopher died the fame year, and 
Lefore his ſcholar, in extreme poverty. Ir 1s reported, 
hat when Pericles was informed of his ſituation, and of 
he reſolution he had formed of ſtarving himſelf to death, 
- went to ſee him, with an intention to diſſuade him 
from his deſign. But Anaxagoras anſwered him in 
theſe words: ** Thoſe who need the light of a lamp, 
& take care to feed it with oil.” Infinuating, that 
hough Pericles had taken care of his fortune, while he 
had occaſion for his inſtruQtion, yet when that purpoſe 
was ſerved, he had ſuffered him to languiſh in poverty. 
The Peloponneſians ravage Attica for the third time. 
—— All the inhabitants of Leſbos, thoſe of Methymne 
alone excepted, reſolve to break their alliance with 
Athens. The Athenians, ſenſible how great a lols to 
their affairs the defection of this iſland muſt be, ſent 
out a fleet of 4o gallies to attack that of the Mitylenians, 
who finding themſelves repulſed, propoſed terms of ac- 
commodation ; which were liſtened to by the Athenians. 
A ſuſpenſion of hoſtilities being agreed on, the Mityle- 
nians diſpatched ambaſſadors both to Athens and to La- 


N  cedemon 


niſhes incontrovertible proof of elevated ſentiments, and an elegant 
talte. His decorations of the city diſplayed all that was beautiful 
and ſublime in ſculpture and in architeAure z and by the encourage- 
ment beſtowed by him on men of diſtinguiſhed genius, he rendered 
Athens the reſidence of all the fine arts. At the ſame time too, 
that, as an admirer bf the drama, I entertain much gratitude 
to Pericles as its chief patron, I cannot ſeverely blame, even in a 
political light, his partialiry for theatrical repreſentations. To di- 
vert his reſtleſs countrymen from diſturbing his adminiſtration by 
their cabals, he found it neceſſary to furniſh them with other amuſe- 
ments. For this he cannot be blamed : and if fo, with what amuſe- 
ment could he have indulged them, at once ſo inoffenſive, ſo elegant, 
lo inſtructive? J 

It muſt however be admitted, that the ſtate of the times, and the 
unreaſonable defires of the Athenian mob ; or, in other words, that 
political neceſſity ſometimes forced Pericles to adopt meaſures which 
tis own ſuperior good ſenſe muſt have condemned, and which, with- 
-out ſuch compulſion, he never would have adopted. But it is truly 
:dmirable, that, on ſuch occaſions, his comprehenſive genius enabled 
him to make ſuch meaſures the leaſt pernicioug, and the molt ſubler- 
ent to public utility that their nature could poſſibly admit. 
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cedemon at the ſame time. The ambaſſadors were tg 
by the Lacedemonians, that they ſhould be fully hey 
at the approaching Olympic games, where the other 4. 
lies would have an opportunity of aſſiſting at the ex. 
ference. Thucydides has tranſmitted to us the imp 
of what was urged by thoſe ambaſſadors ; from whig 
we ſee, that they admitted the treaty anciently concly 
ded between the Leſbians and Athenians, and afſignel 
the ambition of the latter, not their preſent misfortune, 
| as the reaſon that induced them now to relinquiſh th 
treaty. The allies were ſatisfied with their reaſons, and 
admitted them into their confederacy. 
It was likewiſe reſolved in this aſſembly, to proſecut 
the war more vigorouſly than ever againſt the Athenianz; 
who, receiving information of the great preparations mz 
king againſt them, fitted out a fleet of 100 fail, appex: 
ed unexpectedly off the promontory of the Iſthmus «f 
Corinth, and made a deſcent upon the Peloponneſe 
while another fleet proteCted the coaſts of Attica. Ne 
ver had they raiſed ſo formidable an armament before; 
and it fo overawed the Lacedemonians, that they bur. 
ried back to the defence of their own country. The 
Athenians, in the mean time, puſhed on the fiege « 
Mitylene, whither they ſent a detachment of 1000 {0 
diers, and the town was blocked up both by ſea and 
land. "The inhabitants receiving no aſliſtance from th: 
Lacedemonians, and being prefled by famine, were ob- 
liged to ſurrender at diſcretion, The authors of the re: 
volt, to the number of more than 1000, were conveyel 
to Athens, and there put to death. Orders were at the 
ſame time iflued to maſflacre the reſt of the inhabitants, 
by way of example. But the people, ſhocked at ſuc 
| Horrible cruclty, cauſed the decree to be revoked, and 
diſpatched counter-orders ; which luckily arrived at tit 
inſtant they were proceeding to put the firſt in exec 
tion, Then the town was diſmantled, and the whole 
territory of the iſland, except Methymne alone, was 
vided by lot among the inhabitants of Athens. ; 
| Let us now look back to the ſiege of Platea. Tit 
beſieged 
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\efieged having loſt all hope of ſuccour, reſolved to at- 
empt to make their eſcape out of the town ; which 
bout one half of them effeQted by a very daring ſtra- 
agem, ſuggeſted and executed by deſpair. The re- 
aining balf, diſmayed at the dangers attending the at- 
empt, continued in the town. But finding themſelves 
nable to defend it any longer, they were at laſt obliged 
o ſurrender at diſcretion. Eight Spartans were ſent to 
decide their fate. The miſerable Piateans pled in vain, 
hat they had been forced, through neceflity, to ſide with 
he Athenians, in order to obtain their proteCion againſt 
he Thebans, by whom they were grievoully opprefled. 
hey were all murdered in cold blood ; their wives were 
arried into ſlavery; and their town was razed to the 
zround. Such was the melancholy fate of the Plateans, 
#ho, during the Perfian war, had rendered the moſt im- 
ortant ſervices to Greece. 

About this time, a difſention between the magiſtrates 
and common people of Corcyra, produced a ſhocking 
afſacre in that place. The people had requeſted af- 
hſtance of the Achenians;z and the magiſtrates defired 
o retain them in the intereſts of Sparta. But the for- 
mer, on ſeeing 60 Athenian ſhips arrive to their ſupport, 
ff infolent became furious, and falling upon the magi- 
Itrates and their adherents, nothing was to be ſecn but. 
an univerſal flaughter ; the mhabitants murdering one 
another even 1n the houſes and temples. 

The plague breaks out afreth at Athens, and carries 
ff multitudes, —The Lacedemonians invade 
\ttica, and'the Athenians make a deſcent on the 426. 
Peloponneſe. Each campaign was opened in that 
manner. The war proceeds more vigorouſly than ever. 
Demoſthenes the Athenian general being ſent with 30 
ſhips to make a deſcent on Xtolia, was engaged by the 
Kolians, and defeated. In returning hoine, how- 
ever, he threw a reinforcement into Naupactus, and 
dctcated the Ambraciotz. Then joining his fleet with 
that deſtined againſt the Peloponneſe, he took Pylus, a 
mall town of Meflenia, and there fortified himlelf. The 
I-23 Lacedemonians | 
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Lacedemonians, deficous to recover this place, beſieg 
it by fea and land, and it became the ſcene of extray; 
dinary feats of bravery. But the Lacedemonians having 
thrown a detachment of 409 of their beſt troops into the 
httle land of SphaCGeria, the Athenians ſurrounded th 
:Mand, and cut off all ſupplies of provifions. The Lace, 
demonians, anxious to fave thoſe troops, ſee themſclyy 
reduced to the neceflity of ſending ambaſfladors to Athen 
with propoſals of peace. . 

The ambaſſadors frankly owned the extreme neceſiy 
that had obliged the Lacedemonians to ſubmit to ſo humi 
lating a ſtep, put the Athenians in mind of the uncertan 
fate of arms, and exhorted them to embrace this oper 
tunity of reſtoring tranquillity to Greece. But the 4 
thenians grown preſumptuous by their good fortune, u 
well as by the flattering orations of their favourite de 
magogue Cleon, required, as a preliminary condition 
that the troops confined in the iſland ſhould lay dom 
their arms, and be conducted to Athens, upon the pro 
miſe of the Athenians to ſet them at liberty, as ſoon x 
the Lacedemomians had delivered up the places con 
quered by them from the Athenians. The Lacedem. 
nians refuſing to comply with this condition, both put 
' ties prepared themſelves for war. | 

The Athenians, in the mean time, were very viglat 
to prevent any proviſions from paſling into the iſland d 
SphaGteria, The Lacedemonians, on the other hand, 
engaged the whole country round to contribute thelr us 
molt efforts to relieve the beſieged troops, and promilet 
to ſet free all the flaves who ſhould ſucceed in carryinf 
them proviſions; which many Gid, at the extreme hazatt 
of their lives. In the mean time, the Athenians in Py 
began, on their part, to be ſtraitened for proviſions. Cle 
on perſuaded the people, that the ſlowneſs of the fie 
was owing to the inaCtivity of their commanders; all 
maintained, that a little vigour muſt very ſoon reduce 
the iſland, which he offered to accompliſh himſelf. Ih 
ving been accordingly ſent thither, and having joined 


Demoſthenes, they landed together in SphaCteria, - 
| el 
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\eat the enemy to the extremity of the iſland. The La- 
-demonians, however, took poſſeſſion of a fortification, 
\nd defended, with the moſt deſperate courage, the only 
afage by which they could be attacked, But the ge- 
eral of the Mefſenians having difcovered a dificult paſs 
hat led to the fortification, marched that way, and 
appearing unexpeCtedly on the rear of the Lacedemo- 
ans, called aloud to them to lay down their arms. The 
[ acedemonians, exhauſted with heat and fatigue, obeyed 
he ſummons, by laying their ſhields on the ground; and, 
after a ſhort conference, they ſurrendered at difcretion. 
The Athenians, after ereCtting a trophy, reunbarked on 
board of their fleet. "This hege continued 62 days. Cleon 
bs ſaid to have cauſed 128 of thoſe unhappy Spartans to 
be murdered. The reſt were conveyed to Athens, and 
thrown into priſon till peace ſhould take place; rhe 
Athenians threatening, at the fame time, to put them 
all to death, if the Lacedemonians made any more in» 
curſions into their country. 

Upon the death of Artaxerxes king of Periia, his ſon 
Xerxes mounted the throne in his ſtead. But he had 
hardly enjoyed his dignity 45 days, when he was aflaſli- 
nated by a ſon of one of the concubines of Artaxerxes, 
named Sogdianus, who ſucceeded him in the kingdom. 
The bloody diſpoſition of Sogdianus ſoon rendered him 
the terror of the nation; which revolted againſt him, 
put him to death, and raiſed his brother Ochus to the 
throne. Ochus, finding himſelf ſecure in the kingdom, 
Inſtead of the name of Ochus, aſſumed that of Darzs ; 
but hiſtorians, to diſtinguiſh him from other kings of 
Perſia of that name, ſuperadded the title of Nothus, 
lignifying baſtard. This prince committed the whole 
power of the ſtate to three Eunuchs. His reign was 
aturbed with continual troubles. The Egyptians, in 
particular, revolted, and expelled the Perſians trom theic 
country, ah 

Nicias being choſen one of the Athenian command- 
rs, reduced the. iſſands of Cythera and Thyrea, and ex- 
Krminated all the Eginetz, who had taken refuge there. 
|. © HS — Theſe 
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— Theſe Eginetz were the profeſſed and inveterate eng 
mies of the Athenians. Ws. 
| The war of Sicily begins. It was occaſioned hy 
diſpute between the cities of Syracuſe and Leontiun; 
the latter of which having procured the ſupport of th 
Athenians, prevailed with them to fend out a fleet 
20 ſhips to their aſſiſtance. But, in the mean time, th 
Greeks of Sicily growing jealous of the Athenian, 
whom they ſuſpeQed of a deſign to make themlely 
maſters of the iſland under the pretence of aſſiſting un 
_ of the parties, made peace with cach other. 4 
| The ſedition of Megara happened next. The inhy 
birants of that town, after expelling their magiſtrate, 
quarrelled among themſelves, one party being for r, 
calling their magiſtrates, the other for delivering thei 
town into the hands of the Athenians. Brafidas, in the 
mean time, the beſt officer the Lacedemonians thenhad, 
having come before Megara, its gates are immedaiatel 
thrown open to him. The exiled magiſtrates returning 
ſoon aſter, and reſuming their authority, condemn to 
death 1oo inhabitants of the oppoſite fation. Braſida 
advances into Thrace, ſubdues ſeveral cities, and lay 
. Hege to Amphipolis, a place of much importance to the 
Athenians, who thence got the greateſt part of thei 
wood. 'Ihey therefore diſpatched 'Thucydides, the i 
mous hiſtorian, to its relief ; but the place was taken 
before his arrival. His countrymen, however, imputel 
to him the lofs of the place, and baniſhed him at the i- 
ſtigation of Cleon. The Athenians having about the 
ſame time advanced into Beeotia, under the command 
of Demoſthenes and Hippocrates, were defeated neat 
Delium by the Thebans ; who, after their viQory, bt 
feged and took that town. _. | 
No deciſive advantage had been hitherto obtained by 
either party. The Athenians and Lacedemoniatl 
therefore, agreed on a truce for a year ; which Brals 
das. who had been ſucceſsful in all his enterpriſes, bor 
with great impatience. Cleon, on the other hand, wIv 


had acquired much authority in Athens, by means 
; 5 ls 
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his bold and vehement eloquence, incited his country- 
men to reſume the war. Being more preſumptuous 
than ſkilful in military operations, he reſolved to at- 
tempt the retaking of Amphipolis, hoping to be aſltited 
by a body of troops from Perdiccas king of Macedon. 
But Brafidas got the ſtart of him, and threw himſelf in- 
to the town. To increaſe the preſumption of Cleon, the 
Spartan general, who was well acquainted with his cha- 
racer, affeed to be afraid to encounter him. But af- 
ter making the proper diſpoſitions, Brafidas fallied forth 
unexpeedly, and attacked the left wing of the Athe- 
nians, which being the flower of their army, made a vi- 
orous reſiſtance. Braſidas, however, at laſt broke 
them, and killed 600 of them, with very little loſs on 
his own fide. This attack diſconcerted and terrified 
Cleon, who was killed by a Spartan ſoldier as he was 
flying from the battle. Brafidas was of the number of 
the ſlain on the ſide of the Lacedemonians. He was an 
F excellent officer, equally brave and prudent, and de- 
ſerves to be ranked among the Lacedemonian heroes. 
It was the mother of this general, who, on hearing the 
exploits of her ſon commended, anſwered, © It is true 
* my ſon was a brave man ; but I doubt not that Spar- 
« ta has many citizens as brave as he.” As for Cle- 
on, he merited no regret, having been no more than an 
nſolent boaſter, of a cruel overbearing diſpoſition, and 
very avaricious. 

The Lacedemonians, in the mean time, apprehenſive 
leſt the Helots ſhould take advantage of the preſent bad 
polture of their affairs, and revolt, uſed them with the 
molt barbarous perfidy. Having decoyed the braveſt 
of them to Sparta, under pretence of giving them their 
liderty, they are ſaid to have murdered no fewer than 
2000 of them ; a ſtriking inſtance, to what exceſs of 
barbarity a people, that is guided by no other motive 
than a blind hard-hearted policy, will proceed | 

The Athenians, ſince their late diſaſter, began to 
think ſeriouſly of peace ; to which the Lacedemonians | 
were likewiſe wel] diſpoſed, being deſirous to recover 
N 4 from 
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from captivity their brave citizens who had been taken 
at SphaQeria. After mutual conferences, a peace wy 
agreed on, for the fpace of fifty years, between 
421. the two republics and their reſpective allies, | 
This work was greatly forwarded by Nicias, who 

was as worthy a citizen as he was a ſkilful general, 

The war was nothing leſs than concluded by thi 
peace. Before the expiry of the firſt year, diſcord 
ſprang up afreſh between the Athenians and Lacedemo. 
nians, both fides breathing nothing but war. Alcibiz- 
des, who was now beginning to appear 1n the public 
aſſemblies of the Athenians, was principally aCtve in 
oppoling the means of reconciliation propoled by Ni. 
Clas. | | 

Alcibiades had been educated by his uncle Pericles, 
who diſcovered in him, while very young, extraordinary 
natural parts, and a ſingular mixture of good and bad 
qualities. Socrates, too, entertained the moſt tender 
friendſhip for him, and took delight in inſtilling into his 
mind the moſt valuable branches of every kind of know: 
ledge. That beit of philoſophers laboured chiefly to in- 
ſpire his ſcholar with the pureſt maxims of morality, to 
fortify him againſt the power of the paſlions, and to pre 
ſerve him from the dangerous allurements to vice, to 
- Which his youth and wealth expoſed him. Alcibiades, 
ſenſible of the afteftion of Socrates, and charmed with 
the graces of his converſation, liſtened attentively to the 
leflons of his maſter; though his natural inclination for 
pleaſure, and the ſeduQion of his companions, made 
him frequently forget them. TO 

At bis firſt appearance in public, Alcibiades diſplayed 
a daring faQtious genius capable of the boldeſt and moli 
hazardous deſigns. Though addicted to pleaſure, evel 
to debauchery, he was ſo perfealy maſter of his pal 
fions, that he could accommodate himſclf, with eaſe, t0 
the humour and way of life of every perſon with whom 
he had occaſion to converſe, however different from hi 
own. He was a rake in Ilonia,—temperate and au- 


ſtere in Sparta,——and, in Perſia, he exceeded the natives 
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in luxury and magnificence. Never did any man de- 
ſerve ſo well the name of Proteus. Ambition, how- 
cyer, was his ruling paſſion ; and, in every diſpute, he 
aſpired at ſuperiority with the utmolt eagerneſs. He was, 
indeed, in all reſpeCts, intitled to pre-eminence in A- 
thens; for he poſlefled every qualification requiſite in a 
leading man. His ability in buſineſs; his illuſtrious de- 
(cent; the beauty of his perſon, which was calculated to 
procure him the love and admiration of all who ſaw 
him ; his immenſe riches, which he ſpent with the moſt 
oltentatious profufion ; the public teaſts furniſhed by 
him to the people ; and the high magnificence in which 
he lived, dazzled the eyes, and attracted the reſpe& 
and confidence of his fellow-citizens. When, to all 
theſe advantages, are added his admirable eloquence, 
and his fingular knowledge in the art of war, we clearly 
{ce, that he mult ſoon become the idol of the people. 
His faults were overlooked ; thoſe airs of ſuperiority, 
which, in this republic, would have been accounted 
criminal in any other perſon, were excuſed in him; and 
his wild excefles were called by the fotter name of youth- 

ful frolics. X 
It has been already obſerved, that he exhibited the 
firlt proofs of his bravery at Potidea. Having been flat- 
tered, on that occaſion, with predictions of his ſoon 
eclipling the ableſt generals of Greece, he conceived a 
delire for war z and becoming jealous of the high repu- 
tation of Nicias, he exerted his utmoſt efforts to pre- 
vent the peace concluded by that wiſe Athenian, be- 
tween his countrymen and the Lacedemonians, from 
taking effet, He laboured underhand to detach the 
Argives from the Spartan intereit, and to exaſperate 
the Athenians againſt the Spartans, on account of the 
latter having delivered up the fort of PanaCtus in a ruin- 
ous condition, and not fortified as it ought to have been 
n terms of the treaty. He endeavoured, at the ſame 

_ lime, to render Nicias ſuſpected. TS 
While theſe intrigues were going on, ambaſladors from 
Sparta arrived at Athens. Alcibiades, by {tratagem, or 
| rather 
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rather by a piece of unjuſtifiable roguery, provoked the 
people to ſuch a degree againſt the ambaſſadors, thy 
they diſmiſſed them in a very contumelious manner. 
'The ambaſfadors returned to Sparta, full of indignatia 
at the inſolent uſage they had received at Athens; and 
the war was immediately renewed. The Athenians con. 
clude an alliance with the Mantincans and Eleans, name 
Alcibiades general, and ſend an army to ravage La. 
Conia. | 

Nictas and Alcibiades enjoyed between them all autho. 
rity in Athens. The former had diſguſted the people, 
by oppoſing their unreaſonable defires ; the latter had 
provoked them by his haughty behaviour and diffolute 
life. Each of them, however, was ſupported by a faQtion, 
and they reciprocally ran the hazard of being baniſhed 
by oftraciſm. For Hyperbolus, a man of a profligate cha. 
rater, who poſſefled fome influence in the republic, uſed 
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every art to irritate the people againſt them, flattering 


himfelt with the hope of ſucceeding to the place and 
power of him that ſhould be baniſhed. But Nicias and 
Alcibiades uniting their intereſls, procured the baniſh 
ment of Hyperbolus. As this puniſhment of oftraciſm 
had never before been employed, except againſt perſons 
of ſuperior merit and diſtinction, it fell into diſuſe ever 
after this time, on account of its having been exerciſed 
upon ſo unworthy a ſubje&. SG | 
Alcibiades, in the mean time, indulged himſelf, with- 
out reſerve, in .his pleaſures. The luxury and voluptu- 
ouſneſs in which he lived, made every virtuous Athen!- 
an aſhamed. He was engaged in a continual round of 
teaſting and debauchery; and the wiſer ſort became ap- 


prehenfive, leſt by means of his extravagant profuſion to 


the people, and of the daily ſhows with which he enter- 

tained them, he ſhould arrive at laſt at ſupreme and ab: 

ſolute power, and become their tyrant. ; 
Since the death of Pericles, the Athenians had main- 


tained a {tri alliance with the Leontines in Sicily, who, 


on being attacked by the Syracuſans, had ſent an em- 


bafly to Athens, at the head of which was the celebrated 
orato! 
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orator Gorgias, who pleaded the cauſe of the Leontines 
in an oration ſo elegant and pathetic, that the requeſt of 
the ambaſſadors was complied with; and the Athenians 
ſcent a fleet to Rhegium to afhſt the Leontines. Next 
year they ſent thither a more numerous fleet ſtill, under 
pretence of aſſiſting the towns oppreſſed by the Syracu- 
{ans, but, in fat, to open to themſelves a way to the 
conqueſt of Sicily. Alcibiades, by his harangues, in- 
ſtigated the Athenians {till more and more to this un- 
dertaking, and talked of nothing leſs than extending the 
conquelts of Athens over Africa and Italy. 

While the minds of the Athenians were full of theſe 
mighty proje&s, ambaſſadors arrived from the Egiltians, 
to implore their aſſiſtance againlt the Selinontines, who 
were ſupported by the Syracuſans ; offering, at the ſame 
time, to pay the troops that ſhould be ſent to their aſ- 
filtance. The Athenians, tempted by theſe promiſes, 
named Alcibiades, Nicias, and Lamachus, to command 
a fleet deſtined to ſuccour the Egiſtians. Nicias remon- 
ſtrated againſt this expedition in the ſtrongeſt terms, 
and painted out, in the moſt lively colours, what ruin- 
ous conſequences might thence reſult to the republic. 
He repreſented to the Athenians, that they had but too 
many enemies on their hands already, without going a- 
broad to ſeek for more; and that though they were 
hardly beginning to recover from the misfortunes occa- 
honed by the late war and plague, they were wantonly 
expoſing themſelves to a greater danger till. 

Nicias, in this harangue, likewiſe refleQed indireQly 
on the luxury of Alcibiades, who had now carried his 


extravagance to an incredible pitch The expence of 


the furniture of his houſe, and of his retinue, was pro- 


digious, His table was as ſumptuous as that of any 
prince; and he contended at the Olympic games with 


even different ſets of horſes. To ſupport ſo expenſive 
' a life, it was abſolutely neceſſary for him to poſſeſs vaſt 


iunds; and Nicias, no doubt, meant to inſinuate, that 


Alcibiades expected to have an opportunity, by this ex- 
pco1iton, to repair his private fortune, which mult have 
RS - beca 
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been greatly diſſipated by ſuch enormous expencez,.. 
Alcibjades anſwered the harangue of Nicias, by telling 
the audience, that his magnificence was intended to te. 
flea honour on his country. He put them in mind o 
his ſervices to the commonwelth. He affured them thy 
the cities. of Sicily were ſo weary of the oppreſſion «f 
their petty Tovereigns, that they would inſtantly open 
_ their gates to the firſt power which ſhould appear to de. 
liver them from their preſent flavery ; and he concluded 
with telling them, that to carry their arms abroad, wy 
the ſfureſt way to damp the courage of their enemies, 
and that the Athenians muſt always continue maſter; 
at ſea, in ſpite of the Lacedemonians. 

The Athenians, delighted with this flattering ſpeech of 
Alcibiades, entirely diſregarded that of Nicias, who wa 
a man of a ſoft pufillanimous diſpoſition, and of an 
wreſolute temper. They therefore perſiſted in their 
reſolution to undertake this expedition, and began to 
make the neceflary preparations for it with the utmoſt 
diſpatch. | | 

Juſt as the Athenian fleet was on the point of ſetting 
fail, ſeveral evil prefages fell out that extremely perplex- 
ed the minds of the people. 1/7, The feaſt of Adonis 
happened at this time, which was celebrated by the wo- 
men, uttering piteous groans and lamentations ; and it 
was cuſtomary for all the inhabitants on that occaſion to 
wear mourning. 2dly, The itatues of Mercury, one 
of which ſtood before the entry of every houſe, were all 
maimed in the fame night, and the author of this picce 
_ of ſacrilege could not be diſcovered. The wild libertine 
character of Alcibiades expoſed him to ſuſpicions of ha- 
ving been concerned in this miſchief. But the affe&ion 
entertained for him by the ſoldiers and ſailors, who de- 
_ Clared, that they would not proceed on the expedition, 
it the ſmalleſt violence were offered to his perſon, pre- 
ferved him at preſent from any trouble on that head. 
 Alcibiades demanded to be tried, that he might have 
an opportunity of juſtifying himſelt before his feparinn 

| y 
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But the people, impatient for the expedition proceeding, 
obliged him to ſet ſail. The view of the fleet under 
fil attracted the admiration both of the citizens and of 


rangers; for never had a ſingle city in the weſtern | 


world diſplayed fo grand and magnificent an armament. 
It conſiſted of 1236 veflels, carrying 6280 ſoldiers, of 
whom the greater part were heavy armed. Beſides 
theſe, there were 3o veflels loaded with provifions ; and 
the whole was atterided by 100 barks, without in- 
cluding merchant ſhips, or the after augmentations of 
the fleet. Beſides the ſea forces, there was a body of 
troops for the land ſervice, and among theſe a few ca- 
valry. All the forces were equipped in the moſt com. 
plete manner : and, upon the whole, there could hardly 
be a grander or more beautiful exhibition. 
When the troops were embarked, the whole 

fleet, on a ſignal given by a trumpet, weighed 41s. 
anchor, attended with a general ſhout of the 
ſpe&ators, pouring out their moſt earneſt vows for the 
ſucceſs of their fellow: citizens. The fleet direRted its 
courſe towards Rhegium, whither they diſpatched ſome 
thips before the reſt, to ſee that the money promiſed by 
the Egeſtians was ready ; of which, however, they found 
no more than thirty talents provided. Nicias availed 
himſelf of this circumſtance, to enforce the reaſons he 


had infiſted on againſt the expedition, and adviſed ro 


terminate the diſpute between the Egeſtians and Seli- 


nontines in an amicable manner; to oblige the former 


to fulfil their engagements; and then to return to A- 
thens. Alcibiades, on the contrary, ſaid it would be 
diſgraceful to return without performing ſome ſignal 
exploit with ſo powerful an armament; that they ought 
to endeavour to detach the Greeks in Sicily from their 
conneCtion with Syracuſe, to bring them over to their 
own party, and, after obtaining from them reinforce- 
ments both of troops and proviſions, to attack Syracuſe, 


Lamachus adviſed to march immediately againſt Syra- 


cule, But the opinion of Alcibiades prevailed. They 
| there- 
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therefore, continued their courſe for Sicily, where Al, 
biades reduced Catana *. 

Let us now look beck to Athens. The enemies F 
Alcibiades, intent alone on gratifying their reſentment 
without regarding the public intereſt, took advantage 
of his abſence to renew againſt him an accuſation 
having i in a debauch profaned the myſteries of Profer. 
pine and Ceres; and they proſecuted the accuſation 
with the moſt inveterate malice and animoſity. Many 
perſons were accuſcd, and thrown into priſon, without 
being even permitted to. be heard ; and a veſlel was dif. 
patched to bring Alcibiades to ſtand trial before the 

le. To this he apparently conſented, and went on 
board of the galley; but on arriving at Thurium he dif. 
appeared. Not having therefore obeyed the ſummons 
within the limited time, he was condemned to death 
for contumacy, and his cffeQs were confiſcated. 

Nicias finding himſclt, by the abſence of Alcibiades, 
inveſted with the ſole command, managed matters in 
that flow irreſolute manner that was natural to him, 
waſting the ardour of the army in fatiguing, inſignih- 
cant marches along the coaſts ; and at laſt he retired to 
Catana, without pertorming any greater exploit than 
ruining a ſmall village. 

Alcibiades arriving at Argos, applied to the Spar: 
tans for permiſhon to live in their city, and under their 
prote&tion, making them in return an offer of his belt 
ſervices. The Spartans, overjoyed to have in their 

wer {6 able a general of their enemy, received him 
with the higheſt marks of good will and eſteem. Here 
by the ſingular faculty he poſſcfled of accommodating 
himſelf to the way of life ot every country in which he 
had occaſion to live, he imitated, with the greateſt caſe, 
the Spartan temperance and auſterity, and, by that 
means, quickly gained their ſincere affeCtion. 

The Syracuſans, in the mean time, made vigorous 


preparations for an obſtinate detence, and began to uf 
bral 


* In the year 416 before Chriſt, the A law was firſt pro 
Poſled at Rome. ” 
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braid the Athenians for remaining ſhut up in Catana. 
Nicias, ſtung with theſe reproaches, reſolved at laſt to 
attack Syracuſe by ſea and land, | 

As this fiege of Syracuſe is one of the moſt remark- 
able recorded in hiſtory, it is propef, in a very few 
words, to give ſome idea of the ſituation of that city. 
It was originally founded by Archias the Corinthian, on 
the eaſtern coaſt of Sicily. It had a greater and lefler 
harbour; the circumference of the greater being about 
Gx miles. The town itſelf was one of the moſt beauti- 
ful and powerful pofleſled by the Greeks; and confiſted 
of three principal diviſions: 1/7, The ifland, called 
Ortygia, which was ſeparated from the main land by a 
narrow arm of the ſea. This quarter was every where 
ſtrongly fortified in the faſhion of ,thoſe times, and 
might therefore be regarded as the citadel of Syracuſe. 
The 2d diviſion Acradina ſtood on the main land neareſt 
to the little ſtrait that bounded Ortygia, with which it 
communicated by abridge thrown over that ſtrait. "This 
formed the body of the city. Tyche, the 3d great diviſion, 
adjoined to Acradina on the land fide; and a mals of 
building or fortification, named Hexaprilus, commanded 
the acceſs to Tyche. Beyond and contiguous to Hexa- 
pilus was the large ſuburb of Eprpolzs, ſituated for the 
greater part on a ſteep eminence. The whole united 
tormed perhaps one of the moſt extenſive cities at that 
time in the world. 

The firſt news of the arrival of the Athenian fleet in 
dicily produced the greateſt conſternation among the 
dyracuſans, who immediately applied themſelves, with 
the utmoſt diligence, to make the neceſſary preparations 
or repelling the attack of the enemy. The backward- 
nels of Nicias contributed not a little to revive the 
courage of the Syracuſans ; a party of whoſe horſe 
approached to the very ſkirts of the Athenian camp. 
Nicias, not daring to diſembark his troops in the face 
of an enemy prepared to receive them, procured falſe 
Intelligence to be conveyed to the Syracuſans, who in 
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conſequence thereof hoping to ſurpriſe his camp, mar 
ed all their forces towards Catana. But Nicias, 
_ the mean time, reimbarked his men, and failing towns 
the neighbourhood of Syracuſe, effected a landing tt 
Olympia, and there pitched his camp. 

The Syracuſan troops finding themſelves deceived, 
returned to Syracuſe, and drew themſelves up in bat 
order before the walls of the city. Nicias did not & 
cline the combat, which proved long and obſtinat 
The Syracuſans, however, were at We obliged to gin 
ground, and under cover of their cavalry to retrea 
into the city. The Athenians being too weak to attack 
the city, failed back to Catana, where they took uy 
their winter-quarters, intending to return to Syracuſe 
in the ſpring. But being in want both of money and 
proviſions, they ſent to Athens for both. The Syracy. 
ſans, in the mean time, acquiring freſh courage, choke 
tor their general Hermocrates, a man of diſtinguiſhel 
bravery, and very ſkiltul in the art of war, By ti: 
- advice, they diſpatched ambaſſadors to Corinth an( 
Sparta to renew their former alliances, and to beg al. 
fiſtance; which accordingly they obtained. - Alcibiabe, 
who was then at Sparta, meditating vengeance again 
his ungrateful countrymen, ſupported the requeſt of the 
Syracuſans, and perſuaded the Lacedemonians to ſend 
 Gylippus as general into Sicily, and, at the ſame time, 
to make a diverſion to the Athenian arms, by attacking 
them in Attica. | 

The Syracuſans, in the mean time, were diligently 
fortifying their city. They raiſed a wall along one fie 
of the ſuburb of Epipolis, and getting intelligence that 
the Athenians were at Naxus, ordered their army t0 
march and burn the Athenian camp at Catana. 

Nicias having received ' 300 talents, and a reinforce 
ment of ſome troops of horſe, advanced towards Sy't 
cuſe. "Though this general was very flow in enterit 
- upon attion, yet when once in motion, he proceedel 
with much ſpirit and diligence. Sailing from Catald 
be arrived within leſs than a mile of Epipolis; and 
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wving there landed his forces, he retired with the fleet 
awards Thapſus, a part of Syracuſe that forms a pe- 
inſula, of which he ſhut up the entry. A body of 
Syraculans, to the number of 700 men, having attack- 
1 the Athenians, were repulſed, after loſing 300 of 
heir number on the ſpot. "The victors erected a trophy, 
and rormed the deſign of throwing up a fortification on 
he higheſt part of the Epipolis. Nicias, at the ſame 
ime, received a reinforcement of 300 horſe from the 
Egeſtains, which, joined to 250 lately ſent him from 
\thens, and the few he had before, formed, altogether, 
a body of 650 cavalry. | | 

Encouraged by this aſſiſtance, he raiſed a line of cir- 
umvallation on the Tyche fide, to ſhut up the city all 
he way from Tyche to the ſea on the north. This 
ork advanced very briſkly, in ſpite of repeated attacks 
made by the Syracuſans, in one of which their cavalry 
was routed. The Syracuſans, on the other hand, be-. 
pan to erect a fortification that might prevent the Athe- 
nians from carrying on their line of circumvallation. 
But the Athenians attacked thoſe who guarded it, pur- 
ſued them into the city, and then deſtroyed the fortifi- 
ation. Having completed the line along the north fide, 
the Athenians proceeded to conſtruct another that 
might completely ſhut up the city. The Syracuſans, to 
prevent their extending this ſecond wall to the ſea-fide, 
threw up a ditch acroſs a marſh, and lined it with pali- 
Jadoes ; but the Athenians deſcending ſuddenly from E- 
pipolis, filled up the ditch. On this occaſion they had 
n engagement with the Syracuſans, in which they were 
at firſt ſucceſsful; but in attempting to cut off the. 
light of the enemy, their right wing was charged by 
the Syracuſan cavalry, and thrown into diforder ; and 
Lamachus advancing to its afliſtance with the Argive 
axiliaries, was killed. The Syracuſans, animated by 
tlis advantage, determined to attack the Athenian fort 
on Epipolis. But Nicias, though then fick, ſaved it by 
a ſtratagem ; giving orders to ſet the wood between the 
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entrenchments on fire; the flames of which deteny 
the Syracuſans from their enterpriſe. 

In the mean time, the Athenian fleet, which lyy 
anchor at Thapſus, having received orders to comehe 
fore the city, entered the large harbour, and oblige 
the Syracuſans to ſhut themſelves up within the walk 
The Athenians, not ſatisfied with their fortifications o 
the top of Epipolis, threw up two walls at the bottn 
of it, one for a defence againſt the Syracufans within 
the ciry, and the other againſt their army, which w 
encamped without the walls. When all theſe work 
were completed, Nicias entertained the moſt fanguie 
hopes of taking Syracuſe; and his expeQations wer 
confirmed on his being joined- by ſeveral of the ſtates d 
Sicily, and receiving a freſh ſupply of provifions. The 
Syracuſans now looked upon themſelves as loſt ; and: 
rumour prevailed that the Athenians were become mv 
fters of the whole ifland. But the arrival of Gylippu 
with ſuccours from Lacedemon, gave a new turn tt 
their affairs. | 

Nicias, from too great a confidence in his ont 
ſtrength, was not at all alarmed at his arrival, nor took 
any-trouble to oppoſe his landing. The event, hov- 
ever, was deciſive ; for Syracuſe was capable of making 
no further reſiſtance, and its citizens were conſultin? 
about the articles of capitulation, when they reccivl 

notice, that Gylippus was come to their aſfiltance 
414. with ſeveral galleys. They immediately lent oll 

a body of troops to cover his landing ; which wi 
no ſooner effe&ted, than they advanced in order d 
battle towards Epipolis. The Athenians, though takil 
unprepared, made diſpoſitions for fighting ; but, ' 
their confuſion, Gylippus attacked the fortification 0 
the top of Epipolis, and carried it by affault. 

Nicias's whole hope being now confined to his nana 
| force, he thought it neceſſary to fortify the promonto!] 
of Plemmyrus, which narrows the entrance into it 
grcat harbour, and for that purpoſe erected on it tbe 


diftcrent forts. But a large detachment of his jan 
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and ſailors having gone in queſt of wood and water, 
were intercepted by the enemy's horſe. Gylippus, on 
his part, completed the fortification which had been be- 
gun by ihe Syracuſans ; and daily offered battle to the 
Athenians. He was beaten in the firlt engagement, 
chiefly on account of the narrownels of his ground. 
But having next day drawn up his men on a more ex- 
tenſive ſpot, he charged the left wing of the Athenian 
army, broke them, and purſued them to their camp. 
This ſucceſs raiſed the courage of the Syracuſans, whoſe 
horſe ſallied out upon the enemy, and took ſeveral 
prifoners. After this victory, they fitted out ſome 
galleys, and ſent to Lacedemon and Corinth to implore 
freſh ſuccours. | 

Nicias finding his troops diminiſhing every day, wrote 
to Athens a very preſling letter, in which he patheti- 
cally deſcribed the ruinous condition of his galleys, and 
the alarming decreaſe both of his ſailors and ſoldiers by 
mortality and by the uſual operations of war, the latter 
chiefly occaſioned by the ſuperiority of the enemy's 
cavalry, He likewiſe informed his countrymen, that 


Gylippus was employing every artifice to unite againit 


them all the ſtates of the iſland:* and he concluded with 
treating them either to recall him, or to ſend out 
another armament as powerful as the firſt, with money 


and proviſions in proportion ; and in any event, to | 


look out for a ſucceſſor to him in the command, his 
infirmities incapacitatirg him to diſcharge that duty any 
longer. | 

this letter ſpread an univerſal dejeftion over Athens, 


After ſeveral deliberations, they appointed two officers, 


Menander and Euthydemus, as afhiſtants only to Nicias, 


not to ſuperſede him in the command; and other two, . 


Lurymedon and Demoſthenes, to ſupply the place of 
Lamachus. Eurymedon ſet out betore the reſt with 10 
galleys, and ſome money. 

Let us for a moment look back to the war of the 
Peloponneſe, The Lacedemonians, under their king 
Agls, made a freſh incurſion into Attica, laid waſte the 
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country, and fortified Decelia, an important poſt, wit 
in eighteen miles of Athens, whence they commande( 
the whole country, and prevented the Athenians fron 
working their fiiver mines, or deriving any advantage 
from their lands, which they durſt not labour. To ad! 
ſtill further to the diſtreſs of the Athenians, they were 
obliged to watch day and night, being kept 1n a conti 
_nual alarm by the daily incurfions of the enemy. Be. 
ſides, as all proviſions, before arriving at the city, were 
brought a great way about, they became very dear; 
and many of their ſlaves deſerted to the enemy for 
want of food, Money, too, was very ſcarce, neither 
their mines nor lands yielding them any thing. On 
the whole, the Athenians found themſelves in a moſt 
diſtreſsful ſituation. | 
To return to Syracuſe. Gylippus having raifed in $i. 
cily a great number of recruits tor their army, perſuaded 
the Syracuſlans to exert all their reſources in the equip- 
ment of a powerful fleet, that they might be able to 
attack their enemies both by ſea and land. In aver 
little time Bo Syraculan galleys appearing oft Plemmyrus, 
the Athenians got on board of their fleet, and failed 
againſt the enemy. A very obſtinate engagement en- 
ſued, which however was not deciſive for either party. 
But Gylippus, in the mean time, attacked the forts on 
Plemmyrus, and carried them by aflaulr, after killing 
many Athenian ſoldiers, and taking ſeveral priſoners. 
In theſe: forts Gylippus found a good deal of money and 
ammunition, with the furniture of a great number ol 
galleys; and by putting the Syarculſans in poſſeſſion dt 
that important poſt, he rendered it difficult for Nictss 
to receive any convoys. The Athenians, theretorc, 
were ſeized with great conſternation. | pr 
But this ſucceſs of the Syracuſans received about this 
time a conſiderable check. For their ſhips having fallen 
foul of one another at the entrance of the lefſer bar- 
bour, the Athenians attacked rhem, ſunk 11 of them, 
and diſperſed the reſt. In memory of this victory tt 
Athenians erected a trophy on a ſmall iſland. 
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Several other inſignificant engagements, which it 
would be tedious to recount, happened between the 
two parties. The Syracuſans, however, confidering that 
it would be prudent for them to hazard another battle 
before the arrival of the reinforcements expetted by the 
enemy from Athens, began to prepare themſelves for it 
with all poſſible diligence. Nicias, on the contrary, ſen- 
fible how dangerous it was to venture another engage- 
ment, his men being ſo much diminiſhed in point of 
numbers, and exhauſted with fatigue, reſolved to decline 
fighting till the expected aſſiſtance ſhould arrive, But 
Menander and Euthydemus, actuated by jealouſy againſt 
Nicias, maintained, that the honour and reputation of 
Athens would ſufter by their declining the combat ; and 
they infiſted with ſuch obſtinacy on his giving battle, 
that Nicias was forced to comply. | 

The fleets at firſt only engaged in ſmall ſkirmiſhes. 
But towards the end of the third day, the Syracuſans, 
after making a feint of retiring, as they had done the 
two preceding days, turned ſuddenly upon the Athe- 
nians, who being thus taken unawares, and not ha- 
ving time to form, were obliged to fly, after loſing ſeven 
galleys, and a great number of ſoldiers. The miſerable 
ſituation to which Nicias ſaw his affairs now reduced by 
ſuffering himſelf to be over-ruled by his colleagues, 
.threw him into deſpair. 

The day after the battle, the expe&ted Athenian fleet, 
conſiſting of 73 galleys, commanded by Demoſthenes, 
all richly ornamented, and carrying about 8000 ſoldiers, 
came in fight, and advanced with an air of triumph. 
The Syracuſans were confounded at their appearance, 
believing the reſources of the Athenians to be inexhauſt- 
ible, and that they were to be expoſed to greater cala- 
miies than ever. | 

Demoſthenes reſolved to avail himſelf of the conſter- 
nation into which his arrival had thrown the Syracuſans, 
| Hattering himſelf with the perſuaſion of taking the city 

at once, But his deſign was raſh. Nicias repreſented 
to him in vain, that the Syracuſans being reduced to 
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the laſt extremity for want of money and proviſion, 
would very ſoon ſurrender ; which he knew certainly hy 
the information of ſome perſons within the town, wh 
adviſed him to wait patiently a little longer. But as he 
did not chooſe to mention thoſe from whom he receive! 
this intelligence, his remomſtrances were diſregarded, 
for not only Demoſthenes and the other commander, 
but even the inferior officers, believed this opinion of 
Nicias to be entirely ſuggeſted by fear. Demoſthene 
even proceeded to upbraid his backwardnefs ; his re. 
proaches were applauded by the reſt, and all diſcovered 
the utmoſt impatience for fighting. 
Demoſthenes immediately reſolved to attack Epipolis, 
Having led thirher all his forces at night, he himlſelt be. 
gan the attack of .the entrenchments, killed thoſe who 
guarded them, and at the ſame time repulſed the troops 
that had ſallied out upon him from the city. The A. 
thenians, animated by their ſucceſs, hurry forward in 
diſorder, and bear down every thing that oppoſes them, 
But the Bceotian troops unexpeCtedly ſtop their career, 
and, attacking them with levelled ſpears, put them to 
fight, and make a great ſlaughter. 'The whole army 
ſeized with a panic, which is increaſed by the darkneſs 
of the night. Some in their flight fall from the tops of 
the rocks, and are daſhed in pieces; others wander into 
_ the country, and are either killed or taken by the Syra- 
culan horſe. Upon this occaſion the Athenians are 

jaid to have loſt upwards of 2060 men. 
_ This grievous diſaſter entirely diſcouraged the Ate: 
nians; whoſe number, too, was continually diminilh- 
ing by the diſeaſes that prevailed in the army, occalion- 
ed by the unwholelome vapours of a morals near to 
v. hich the army was encamped, Demoſthenes there» 
fore adviſed to raiſe the ſiege immediately. But Nicias, 
though of the ſame opinion, thought an abrupt - 
parture would but expoſe their weakneſs too much; 
and that, at any rate, they ought to wait for orcets 
from Athens. On this point Demoſthenes was obliged 
to /ubmit to his colleague. But Gylippus barges 
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the mean time, brought a freſh ſupply of troops to the 
aid of the Syracuſans, the apprehenſions of the Athe- 
nians were ſo. much increaſed, that they reſolved to de- 
art immediately, | 
The Syracuſans getting notice of this reſolution, pre- 


pared to attack them by ſea and land. They fell firſt 


upon their entrenchments, which they carried ; and 
then their galleys failed againſt thoſe of the Athenians, 
Eurymedon having ſeparated himſelf from the relt of 
the fleet, with an intention to ſurround the Syracuſans, 
| was purſued by them to the bottom of the gulf, defeat- 
ed, and killed, and the galleys under his command were 
driven on ſhore. But Gylippus having attacked the A» 
thenian ſoldiers as they were making their eſcape out 
of the galleys to the land, was repulſed with loſs, In 
the mean time, however, the Syracuſans took poſſeſſion 
of 18 of thoſe galleys, after cutting off their crews. 
This blow threw the Athenians into the deepeſt de- 
jetion. The Syracuſans, on the other hand, promiſed 
themſelves a complete conqueſt over their enemies z and 
began to deviſe new obſtacles to their departure ; for 
which purpoſe they ſhut up the mouth of the great har- 
bour with 1ron chains. The Athenians finding them- 
ſelves thus hemmed in, and ftraitened for proviſions, 


reſolved to hazard another ſea-fight. With this view 


Nicias embarked the flower of his foot-ſol4ters on board 
of 110 galleys, and drew up the reſt of his troops along 
the ſhore, | 
The generals on both ſides, after uſing the moſt 
powerful arguments to encourage their. men, led them 
on to the engagement, which proved extremely bloody. 
The Athenians advancing to the mouth of the harbour 
to break the chains, and the Syracuſans likewiſe hurry- 
ng thither to prevent them, the galleys were fo crowded 
together, that they could neither move backwards nor 


forwards, nor fight in any ſort of order, and the battle 


grew extremely furious. Nothing was to be ſeen buc 
the ruins of ſhips, and numbers of dead bodies. The 
uproar and confuſion was ſo great, that the orders of 
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the commanders could no more be heard. The Athe 


 nians ſtill endeavoured to break the chain, and thei n 
enemies to defend it. At laſt, however, after a y h 
long and obſtinate conteſt, the Athenian fleet was drive c 
on ſhore by the enemy, and victory declared in fayout n 
of the Syracuſans. | | 1 

The unfortunate Athenians, not daring to attemy 
the paſſage a ſecond time, had now no other reſource fi 
left, than to retreat in the night by land, and to aban. 
don their fleet to the enemy. Harmocrates gueſſed their 
deſign, and procured falſe intelligence to be conveyel 
to Nicias, of the enemy having ſeized the paſſes. The 

Athenians, therefore, inſtead of ſetting out in the night, 
delayed their march till the ſecond day after ; fo thatin 


the interval the Syracuſans had time really to poſh 
themſelves of the moſt difficult pafſes, to break down 
the bridges, and to poſt their cavalry along the plain, 

The departure of the Athenians exhibited one of the 
molt melancholy ſcenes that can well be imagined; 
being obliged to leave behind them their fick and 
wounded, who conjured them by every tender name to- 
carry them with them, and called on the gods to wit 
neſs the cruelty of their fellow-ſoldiers. 'Terror appear 
ed in every countenance. Nicias, though worn ou! 
with fickneſs, and deprived of common neceffaries, ex- 
erted his utmoſt efforts to keep up their drooping ſpirits; 
telling them, that they were ſtill formidable by their 
numbers, and that fortune muſt at laſt ceaſe to perſecute 
them. | 

The army was diſpoſed in two different columns; 
and the retreat was at firſt conducted with pretty good 
order. But being able to diſcover no free paſſage, the 
troops were continually galled by the Syracuſan cavalry. 
Their proviſions failing in the mean time, they altered 
_ their plan, and reſolved to march in the night. This 
expedient proved fatal to them. For one half of the 
rear guard, with Demoſthenes at their head, baving 
loit their way in the dark, were next day overtaken by 


the Syracuſans, who ſurrounded and attacked them 1 
"ug 
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. narrow defile. The Athenians, however, defended 
themſelves with the moſt deſperate bravery, till, ex- 
hauſted with hunger and fatigue, they were at length 
compelled to ſurrender at diſcretion, together with De-. 
moſthenes their commander, though amounting itill to 
about 600c men. 

Nicias, after paſſing a river, and encamping on a ri- 
fing ground, was likewiſe overtaken by the enemy, who 
ordered him to lay down his arms. In this ſituation he 
offered to deliver them hoſtages, as a ſecurity for his re- 
paying them all the expences they had incurred by the 
war, provided they would permit him and his men to 
depart from Sicily. The Syracuſans rejected his propo- 
fals, and immediately attacked his troops, who {till de- 
fended themſelves with great bravery. Arriving at lalt 
at the river Aſlinarus, his ſoldiers, half dead with thirſt, 
orcedily plunged into it_to drink. But the Syracufans 
immediately renewing the attack, entered the river a- 
long with the Athenians, and cut them off while quench- 
ing their thirſt. Nictias ſeeing this flaughter, agreed to 
ſurrender himſelf to Gylippus, if he would ſpare 
the reſt of his men. They were accordingly all 413. 
taken priſoners, and conducted into the city 1n 
trumph. + | 

Next day the Syracuſans deliberated about the fate of 
the priſoners, and their two commanders. Diocles adviſed 
to confine the other priſoners in the public priſons, and to 
put the two generals to death. This laſt article ſhocked 
the wiſer part of the citizens extremely ; and one of 
them, named Nicholaus, a venerable old man, mount- 
ing the ſpeaker's place, pronounced a molt pathetic 
and ſenſible ſpeech, telling his countrymen, that ſuch a 


groſs at of inhumanity muſt make-them abhorred and 


deteſted by all nations, more eſpecially as the gods had 
already ſufficiently puniſhed the Athenians. 'This ſpeech, 
which was enforced by many other powertul arguments, 
made a great impreſhon upon the citizens, who ſeemed 
to be mercifully diſpoſed, till ſome of them who were 
more exaſperated than the reſt againſt the Athenians by 
the 
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the loſs of children and relations, ſtood up, and reyy, 
ſented in the ſtrongeſt colours the numberleſs miſer 
brought upon their country by the Athenians. Th 
recital of thoſe miſeries ſo inflamed the reſentment of th 
* people, that they inſtantly followed the advice of Di, 
cles, and condemned to death the two Athenian con, 
manders; who were executed accordingly, The tragic] 
fare of thoſe two unappy generals was commilerated by 
every moderate perſon, particularly that of Nicias, who 
had always oppoſed this fatal expedition, The reſt of 
the priſoners were confined in the public priſons, where 
they underweftt the cruelleſt hardſhips, receiying even 
day a very ſmall allowance of only meal and water fa 
ſultenance. At the end of eight months, they wer 
taken out of thoſe dungeons, and ſold for ſlaves: butin 
the mean time many of them had died. 

We may eaſily conceive the conſternation of the 4 
thenians, when they heard of the miſerable event & 
their Sicihan expedition, and the entire ruin both 
their army and fleet, This unfortunate enterpriſe gave 
a fatal blow to their power. Never before had they 
been reduced to fo diſtreſsful a fituation, without money, 
without any army, without a fleet, However, after hs 
ving vented their reſentment againſt thoſe who had been 
principally inſtrumental in engaging them in that expe- 
dition, they reſumed their courage, uſed every means to 
' procure money, and applied themſelves with all poſlible 
diligence to equip a new fleet. | 

But their difficulties and misfortunes continued to Wil 
multiply upon them, Their Greek allies, particular 

thole of Eubcea, Chios, and Leſbos, weary 
412. furniſhing contributions to carry on the wat, 
thought this diſaſter preſented them with a ts 
vourable opportunity for afſerting their independenc}, 
and throwing off the Athenian yoke. They applied 
therefore to the Lacedemonians to take them under thel 
protection. OE | 
But this was not all. Tiſſaphernes, the Perſian g0- 


vernor of Lydia and Jonia, provoked at the oppoten 
5s ma 
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ade by the Athenians to his levying the uſual contri- 
tions in his province, promiſed to furnith the Lacede- 
monians with the neceſlary expences of their warlike 
preparations, to incite them to proceed againſt the A. 
thenians with mere diligence and alacrity ; and Piharna- 
bazus, the Perſian governor of the Helleſpont, made 
them a like offer. Alcibiades, however, perſuaded the 
Lacedemonians to reje& the propoſals of Tiflaphernes. 
That famous Athenian had been long uniformly .em- 
ployed in plotting miſchief againſt his countrymen, in 
revenge of their unjuſt treatment of him ; and with that 
view he had made a journey to Chios, and had prevailed 
on ſeveral cities of Ionia to revolt. Nothing was done 
in Sparta but by the interpoſition of Alcibiades. But 
his exorbitant power in that city at laſt drew upon him 
the jealouſy of its king Agis, and the principal Spartans, 


who deviſed a plan for the deſtruQtion of ſo ative an 


adverſarv. 

Alcibiabes, informed of his danger, fled to Sardis, 
and put himſelf under the proteCtion of Tiffaphernes. 
His engaging manners, and the charms of his converſa- 
tion, ſoon procured him the friendſhip of that fatrap, 
who, though of a haughty fierce diſpoſition, and a bar- 

| barian, freely communicated all his ſecrets to Alcibia- 
des. But of what value are wit, bravery, and the fineſt 
exterior accompliſhments, when they cover a bad heart ? 
Aicibiades, on this occaſion, ſhowed himſelf to be a 
man of no principle, and void of all affection for his 
country, He adviſed liflaphernes to keep up the ani- 
moſity between Athens and Sparta, and to affiit them 
againſt each other, that they might exhauſt their re- 
lources in their mutual deſtruRion, 'and ſo become in 
the end an eaſy prey to the Perſian monarch. Tiffa- 


phernes adopted his plan ; and from that time forward, 


the Perſians, who durſt not now attack the Greeks 
vith open force, employed their money and influence to 


toment quarrels among the different {tates ; lending con-. 
liderable ſums ſometimes to Athens, ſometimes to Spar- 


a, as the neceſlities of each required, to keep the ba- 
| | lance 
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des at the court of Tiflaphernes, repented heartily 
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lance even between the two, and to enable them to nix 
each other. TOR, 
The Athenians hearing of the great credit of Alcih, 


their harſh uſage of him. For though by means of thei 
Meet they had lately been able to reduce the reyoltel 
iſlands to obedience, yet they entertained ſtrong appr. 
henfions of Tiflaphernes, who was ſoon to receive 1; 
vefleis from Phenicia. Alcibiades being no ſtranger ty 
their ſentiments with reſpect to himſelf, had it privateh 
hinted to them, that he was deſirous to return to Athen, 
and would procure them the friendſhip and aſfliſtance 
Tiffaphernes, provided they would aboliſh the popula 
form of government, and eſtabliſh ariſtocracy. This met 
with great oppoſition at firſt, particularly from the ene. Wt 7 
nies of Alcibiades. But as there appeared no othe: Wi ; 
means of ſaving the republic from utter ruin, the people 
at laſt conſented, though much againſt their inclination, Wi 
Pifander, accordingly, with ten other deputies, were Wi | 
appointed to treat with Alcibiades and "Tiffaphernes, Wi | 
But the latter, apprehenſive of rendering the Athe- Wi + 
nians too powerful, and chooſing rather to adhere to | 
the plan laid down by Alcibiades of fomenting the war BW 
between the two republics, inſiſted upon it as a prelim|- 
nary condition, that the Athenians ſhould relinquiſh al 
their poſſeſſions in Ionia; and made other demands ol 
ſuch an extravagant nature, that the deputies broke ol 
the treaty in diſguſt, convinced that Alcibiades had 
only meant to make them ridiculous. Tiflaphernes, at 
the ſame time, concluded an alliance with the Pelopon- 
neſians, by which he agreed, on their ceding all ther 
provinces in Aſia in favour of his maſter the king 0 
Perſia, to defray the expence of the Lacedemonian leet, 
till the arrival of that of the Perſians. Theſe tranſac- 
tions happened in the cleventh year of the reign ot Di 
rius Nothus. | 
| At Athens but too much deference was paid to the 
opinion of Alcibiades. In conſequence of his advice, the 
popular government was aboliſhed, and ariſtocracy it 
| up 
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up in its place. The whole magiſtracy was thrown into 
the hands of 400 perſons, who were invelted with abſo- 
Jute power. Theſe new rulers ſoon diſcovered their 
tyrannical diſpoſition. Entering the ſenate armed with 
poniards, and ſurrounded with guards, they diffolved it, 
after paying the 500 members of it the ſalaries due to 
them, Their adminiſtration was uſhered in with ſen- 
tences of baniſhment, proſcriptions, and poiſonings of 
thoſe from whom they expected oppoſition, But this 
violent behaviour quickly exaſperated all the citizens 
againſt them ; and the army which was then lying at .Sa- 
mos, hearing of their proceedings, was ſo highly enra- 
ged, that they reduced ſuch of their others as they ſul. 
pected to be conneCted with the ariſtocracy, appointed 
Thraſylus and Thraſybulus in their ſtead, and anxiouſly 
intreated Alcibiades to take the chiet command. 
Alcibiades obeyed ; and putting himſelt at the head 
of the Athenian forces, proceeded to Miletus, to pre- 
ſent himſelf in his new dignity before Tiflaphernes, and 
to ſhew the ſatrap, that the power of his countrymen 
was ſtill formidable. Returning to Samos, he found 
there meſſengers from the 400 waiting for him. ' But 
the ſoldiers would not even deign to hear them, infiſt- 
ng to be inſtantly led againſt the tyrants. Alcibiades, 
however, conſidering, that by departing with the army 
irom Samos, he ſhould leave Ionia expoſed in a de- 
tenceleſs fituation to the attempts of the enemy, and 
tearing, beſides, leſt his appearance at Athens might be 
productive of a civil war, in which his countrymen 
would exhauſt their ſtrength againſt each other, refuſed 
to comply with the requelt of the ſoldiers ; but at the 
lame time he declared it to be his opinion, that it was ne- 
ceflary to aboliſh ariſtocracy, and to reſtore the ſenate. 
The fleet which Tifſaphernes had promiſed to ſend to 
the afliſtance of the Peloponneſians, arriving in the 
mean time at Aſpendos in Pamphylia, Alcibiades failed 
to oppole its proceeding any turther. But the Lacede- 
monians having defeated the fleet ſent by the 400 to the 
cet of Eubcea, and having taken poſſeſſion of that 
iſland, 


 thenian republic might in all probability have been de. 


of which they gave the command to Thraſylus and Thrz. 


falling in with the enemy's fleet on the coaſt of the Hel 


Juſt as they were beginning the battle. He immediately 


themſelves by ſwimming, and ere&s a trophy. Proud 


a 
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iſland, the Athenians were thrown into the greateſt og, 
ſternation, as Eubcea furniſhed them with the greay 
part of their proviſions. Had the Lacedemoniang py, 
fited, as they ought to have done, by the confulin 
produced by this event at Athens, and advanced wih 
their victorious flvet againſt that city, the fate of the 4. 


termined. But the flowneſs with which the Lacedems. 
nians conducted all their enterpriſes, gave time to the 
Athenians to put themſelves in a proper poſture of de 
fence. They immediately recalled Alcibiades, deprived 
the 400 of their authority, and fitted out another fleet, 


ſybulus. Theſe commanders accordingly ſet fail, an 


leſpont, totally defeated it. 

Alcibiades, naturally fond of glory, and defirons of 
performing ſome exploit, before returning to Atheny, 
that might render his arrival more welcome to his coun- 
trymen, cruized with his fleet about the iſlands of Co 
and Cnidus; and getting intelligence that the other 4- 
thenian fleet was on the point of coming to a ſecond en- 
gagement with that of the Peloponneſians near Abydoz, 


he hurried to the aſhſtance of the former, and arrived 


falls on the enemy with eighteen ſhips, takes thirty of 
theirs, deſtroys many of the remainder, makes a great 
laughter of their ſoldiers while endeayouring to ave 


of his ſucceſs, he reſolves to appear once more before 
Tiffaphernes in all the glory of a conqueror. But the 
ſfatrap, apprehenſive leſt the Lacedemonians ſhould com- 
plain of his condu& to the Perſian monarch, ordered 
Alcibiades to be apprehended and conveyed to Sardis, 
informing him at the ſame time, that he had receive 
orders trom his maſter to make war on the Athenians. 
Alcibiades, however, found means to eſcape from i 
confinement, and to g«et on board of the Athenian fleet, 


where he was quickly joined by Theramencs, wit 
twelt 
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twenty ſhips; and ſoon after by Thraſybulus, with 
twenty more. Finding himſelf now at the head of a 
powerful fleet, of no fewer than erghty veſſels, he re- 
ſolved to proceed to Cizicus to attack Mindarus, com- 
meander of the Peloponneſian fleet, and Pharnabazus, 
who had joined him there. A heavy ſhower of rain, 
attended with thunder, concealed his approach from the 
enerny. As ſoon as it was fair, he ſuddenly advanced 
to the attack with forty ſhips. The enemy, deſpiſing 
the ſmall number of his veſſels, began the engagement 
with great bravery ; but on ſeeing the reſt of his fleet 
come up, they were ſeized with a panic, and fled. 
Alcibiades availing bimſelf of their confuſion, landed 
his troops, charged thoſe of Pharnabazus, put them to 
fight, and killed Mindarus with kis own hand. 

In Attica, Thraſylus fell upon the rear guard of the 
Spartan army, which had been led up to the. walls of 
Athens by their king Agis, and defeated them. 'Then 
he ſailed to Samos with fifty ſhips ; and having taken 


Colophon, advanced to Epheſus. But being repulſed 


by Tiſſaphernes, he returned on board of his fleet, and 
intercepted four Syracuſan veſſels. About the ſame 
time a battle happened between Tiſſaphernes and Alci- 
biades, in which the former was defeated. 

By theſe exploits, Alcibiades rendered the Athenians 
maſters of the Helleſpont. The Lacedemonians, in- 
formed of thiz, ſent ambaſſadors to Athens with pro- 
polals of peace. The wiſer part of the citizens adviſed 
their countrymen to embrace this opportunity of ma- 
king peace; which, in the preſent poſture of their af- 
tairs, muſt be greatly to their advantage. But this was 
ern oppoled by thoſe whoſe intereit it was to continue 

tne war, | | 

in the next campaign, Alcibiades, whom ſucceſs con- 
ſiantly attended, reſolved to add Chalccdon to his con- 
queſts. He accordingly laid fiege to that town, and 
obliged the Bythinians to deliver to him the proviſions 
they intended for the Chalcedonians. The inhabitants 


vtempted a fally, but were repulſed, and obliged, m 
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| and imputed all his misfortunes to his bad fortune. The 
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ipite of the approach of Pharnabazus to their relief, 
furrender the town. The Athenians afterwards tock 
leveral other places. 

After ſo many exploits, Alcibiades deſired to exye. 
rience the gratitude of his country ; and for that pur. 
poſe ſet fail for Pyreus. The day of his arrival there 
was the moſt glorious of his life. All the people of A. 
thens went out to meet him, and conduQted him in tri- 
umph to the city. His fleet was loaded and ornamented 
with the ſpoils of the enemy ; was attended by a great 
number of the ſhips they had taken ; and diſplayed, in 

triumph, the colours of thoſe they had ſunk and 
407. deſtroyed. He landed, amidſt repeated ſhouts 

of his ftellow-citizens, who thronged about him to 
welcome him home, regarding him as a ſort of tutelar 
deity, who had brought them back victory in his train, 
'Fhey gazed upon him therefore with admiration, re- 
tlecting on the miſerable fituation of the republic when 
he undertook its defence ; and the many important ſer. 
vices performed by him, by which he had rendered her 
triumphant both at ſea and land. 

Then Alcibiades affſembling the people, proceeded 
to juſtify himſelf from the crime laid to his charge, 
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Athenians, charmed with his eloquence, decreed him a 
crown of gold; and by way of reparation of the ill 
uſage formerly received by him, they reſtored to him his 
eſtate, and named him -chief commander by ſea and 
land. The populace, too, always prone to fall into ex- 
tremes, began to talk of beitowing on him ſovereign au- 
thority. But the principal citizens, to prevent the 
fe&s of their folly, cauſed a fleet to be equipped wit 
all poſſible diligence, and urged his departure. Ala 
biades, before ſetting out, reſolved to celebrate the 
Eleufinian myſteries. 
The Athenians had been long obliged to condu&t 
this proceſſion by ſea, becauſe the Lacedemonians had 
poſſeſſion of the roads leading to Eleufis. But Alcidt- 


ades reſolved to have it performed in the uſual mapher} 
2 all 
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:nd for that purpoſe poſted troops along both ſides of 
the way, ready to repulſe any attack of the enemy. 
Thus proteQting the prieſts and the zn:tzated with his 
ſoldiers, he conducted the proceſſion in great order 
and ſolemnity all the way to Eleufis, and back again, 
without any accident. By this. he intended to wipe 
out the ſuſpicions of irreligion formerly entertained 
againſt him. The affection entertained for him by 
the Athenians was ſo much increaſed by this ation, 
that they would have cheerfully made him king. But 
the principal citizens, not choofing to give Alcibiades 
time to explain himſelf on that head, haſtened his de- 
parture, granting him every thing he defired. Accor- 
dingly, he at lalt fet fail towards Andros with a fleet 
of 100 ſhips. | | 

The Lacedemonians, alarmed at the late ſucceſſes of 
the Athenians, thought it neceſſary to oppoſe one of 
their beſt generals to Alcibiades, and therefore ele&ed 
Lyſander chief commander of their fleet. Lyſander, 
although of noble birth, being lineally deſcended from the 
Heraclidz, was nevertheleſs educated with all the rigour 
and ſeverity of the Spartan diſcipline. He was brave, 
artful, and infinuating ; and to his ruling paſſion, AM- 
| bition, could ſacrifice every other pleaſure' or confide= 
ration whatever. 

About this time Darius, the Perſian monarch, had 
appointed the youngelt of his ſons, Cyrus, to be gover- 
nor of Sardis ; and had adviſed him, on ſetting out for 
bis government, to ſupport the Lacedemonians in all 
events, in oppoſition to the Athenians. 'This was very 
difterent from the policy of Tiſſaphernes, and the other 
Perſian governors; who, as we have ſcen before, made 
It an invariable rule, to hold the balance even between 
thoſe two ſtates, and by affiſting them alternately, as 
their reſpe&ive neceflities required, to enable them to 
work out their mutual deſtruction. 

Lyſander ſoon put to ſea, and dire&ed his courſe to 
dardis ; where, by means of his ſupple infinuating 
behaviour, he ſoon puſhed himſelf. into favour with 

2 P 7 Cyrus, 
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Lyſander returned to his flect, in the neighbourhood 


committed the charge of his fleet to Antiochus, with 


 Inlenfibly, and came to a general action. Lyſander 


| When Alcibiades heard of this diſaſter, he reſolved 
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Cyrus, to whom he complained of the partiality of 
Tiffaphernes to the Athenians. Cyrus told him, thy 
he had orders from the king his father to affiſt the Ly 
cedemonians ; and, for that purpoſe, had received fron 
him 500 talents of ſilver. Lyſander then perſuaded hin 
to augment the pay of the ſailors to four oboli a day, 
and to order all the arrears due them to be immediate. 
ly paid up. This augmentation of pay greatly contri 
buted to weaken the Athenian fleet. For their ſailor, 
tempted by the high pay, deſerted to the Lacedemo. 
nians. After having obtained theſe advantages from 
Cyrus, and fixed him in the intereſts of his country, 


of Epheſus. That city was at this time plunged in in- 
dolence and luxury ; the Perſian fatraps uſually making 
It their winter refidence. Lyſander, therefore, labour. 
ed to revive mduſtry among the inhabitants ; and by a 
{kiltul application of rewards, ſucceeded in making the 
arts to flouriſh among them, and eſtabliſhed in their city 
an arſenal for building galleys. This was one of the 
principal cauſes of the ſubſequent aggrandiſement ol 
Epheſus. | | 
Lyſander, however, awed by Alcibiades, declined 
coming ro an engagement. But the Athenian general 
having departed into Tonia to raiſe money, and having 


poſitive orders to avoid a battle; his ſubſtitute, defirous 
to diſplay his courage, ſailed with two galleys into the 
harbour of Epheſus to brave the- enemy. Lyſander 
immediately went in purſuit of him ; and the Athent 
ans, at the ſame time, advancing to protect their com: 
mander, the fleets on both ſides fell in with each other 


gained a complete victory, and took fifteen Athenial 
valleys. ut + 


to repair it; and afſembling the remains of his filet be- 
tore Samos, offered battle to Lyſander ; which the late 


ter, ſatisfied with his late advantage, thought prop 6 
eclin 
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decline. Thraſybulus, in the mean time, the declared 
enemy of Alcibiades, availed himſelf of the late misfor- 
tune to ruin his credit with the people, to whom he ac- 
cuſed him of negleQing the public bufineſs, that he 
might have leiſure to indulge himſelf in his debaucheries. 
Obſerve the inconſtancy of this moſt ungrateful and ca- 
pricious people! Believing theſe infinuations, they ac- 
counted the loſs of the battle under Antiochus criminal 
in Alcibiades, though fought in contradiCttion to his ex+ 
preſs direions. Such indeed was the opinion enter- 
tained of his parts by the Athenians, that they imagined 
no enterpriſe in which he was any ways concerned could 
fail, unleſs by his own treachery. They therefore ſuf- 
peed his fidelity ; and Alcibiades, lately the idol of 
his countrymen, was obliged to ſecure himſelf from 
their reſentment by a voluntary baniſhment into a di- 
{trit of the Cherloneſe. | 

Lyfander, in the mean time, was employed in eſta- 
bliſhing ariſtocracy in all the towns he had ſubdued. 
With a view to the accompliſhment of the ambitious 
projet he was,now meditating, he ſingled out from the 
chief men of each city thoſe whom he diſcovered to 
be of the moſt daring and reſolute ſpirit, put the whole 
power into their hands, enriched them by preſents, and 
by theſe means rendered them entirely devoted to his 
intereſts, His command being expired, Callicratidas 
was appointed his ſucceſſor ; and the Athenians choſe 
Conon to ſupply the place of Alcibiades. 

Callicratidas equalled Lyſander in his military capa- 
ty, and was greatly his ſuperior in probity and mag- 
nanimity, He poſſeſſed all the ancient Spartan virtue 
without its extravagancies, and was a declared enemy | 
ot every ſpecies of iow cunning or falſehood. Lyſan- 
Ger, unable to diſguiſe his jealouſy on ſecing him ar- 
ive, behaved in the meaneſt manner imaginable, ſend- 
ng back to Sardis all the money that remained for the 
pay of the troops, and telling Callicratidas, that he muſt 
apply for more to the great king. To Callicratidas, a 
man of a noble ſoul, and of the moſt clevated indepen- 

| F.3 dent. 
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_ dent ſpirit, it was the greateſt hardſhip in the world 


| ſtantly prevented, under one pretence or another, fron 


_ felf from his antagoniſt, he was ſoon ſurrounded by fe- 
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be obliged to fawn and cringe to the deputies of the 
Perſian monarch for a ſupply of money. Compelled 
however, by neceſſity, he at laſt condefcended to go al 
the way to Lydia, to apply to Cyrus. But being con. 


obtaining an audience, he at laſt departed, full of in. 
dignation againſt thoſe who were at firſt mean-ſpirited 
enough to pay court to the barbarians ; and vowing tg 
uſe his utmoſt endeavours to effeft a reconciliation 
among the Greeks, that ſo they might be no longer un. 
der the neceſſity of ſubmitting to ſuch baſeneſs. 

It was now the twenty-ſixth year of the Peloponneſian 
war. Conon having been purſued into the harbour of 
Mytitene by Callicratidas, who there kept him blocked 
up, gave notice of his danger to the Athenians, who 
diſpatched to his affiſtance a fleet of 110 galleys, which 
was reinforced at Samos by 4o more, furniſhed by their 
ales. Callicratidas falling in with this fleet before Ar. 
ginuſz, off the promontory of Lefbos, made a vigorous 
attack upon them, notwithſtanding their ſuperior num- 
ber, and funk ſeveral of their ſhips. But being himſelt 
oppoled by the galley of Pericles, fon of the famous 
Athenian of the lame name, which he had pierced with 
the beak of his, and being unable to diſengage him- 


veral other Athenian galleys, and ih ſpite of the molt he- 
roic bravery with which be defended himſelf, fell at lall, 
overpowered by numbers, though not without great 
ſlaughter of the enemy. The Lacedemonians, diſcou- 
raged by the loſs of their commander, gave way on the 
right wing; and their left, after fighting ſome tne 
longer with great valour, fled likewiſe. The Athenians, 
after their victory, retired into an ifland, and there ered: 
ed a trophy. Their loſs, in this engagement, amount- 
ed to 25 galleys; but that of their enemies to no few! 
than 70. ; 
 Plutarch, after beſtowing the higheſt encomiums up: 


on the virtue of Callicratidas, blames him for hav 
Re, v 


 imprudently hazarded an engagement ; and, on that 
occafion, obſerves how highly dangerous it is for a ge- 
neral to give way to the impetuoſity of his courage, as 
he thereby not only endangers his own ſingle life, but 
likewiſe that of all under his command. 'The ſame fen- 
timent is adopted by Cicero, who, talking of thoſe that, 
from a falſe opinion of glory, chooſe to hazard the fate 
of their country, rather than in any degree to ſully their 
own reputation, cites this very example of Callicratidas, 
who, when exhorted to decline the engagement in 
which he fell, anſwered, <* That Sparta might get a 
« new fleet in caſe this were deſtroyed, but that his 
« flying would overwhelm him with everlaſting dif- 
« prace.” | 

The Athenian generals, in the mean time, gave or- 
ders to Theramenes and Thraſybulus, to carry home 
the ſlain in 50 galleys, that they might be buried with 
the accuſtomed ceremonies. But a violent tempeſt ſu- 
pervening, prevented them from executing their orders. 
The reſt of the fleet proceeded towards Mitylene, to 
dengage Conon. £ 

The Athenians, among whom the rites of burial were 
jo ſtriQtly obſerved, that they regarded the omilion of 
them as an inexpiable crime, grew furious, on kearing 
that the citizens who had fallen in the late action were 
deprived of that ſo neceſflary ſolemnity ; and though the 
omiſhon of it in the preſent caſe was unavoidable, they 
nevertheleſs treated it as a capital offence. Thera- 
menes became the accuſer of the generals, though it 
1s inconceivable how he could undertake that charge, 
and more eſpecially how he puſhed it with ſeach cruel 
obltinacy. When the Generals arrived at Athens, they 
related all the circumſtances of the caſe, and called up- 
on every man who had been prefent to vouch the trutit 
of what they afferted. But the matter having been car- 
ned before the ſenate, it was there determined, that it 
ſhould be referred to the deciſion of the people, who 
vere ordered to report the opinion of each -tribe di-_ 
linRly ; and if, upon the whole, the generals were 

+ found 
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_ ous and vain by his great power, and the mean adulz- 


than their omitting to cover their hands in his preſence; 
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found guilty, they were to ſuffer death. The famoy 
Socrates oppoſed this unjuſt ſentence with all his might 
He himfelf undertook the defence of the accuſed, an 
maintained, with invincible force of argument, that x 
by giving orders to carry off the dead bodies in order 
to burial, they had diſcharged the duty incumbent a 
them ; and as the ſupervening tempeſt had rendered it 
1mpoſlible for thoſe who had received thoſe orders ty 
put them in execution, neither party was guilty of any 
fault ; and that, therefore, it would be the moſt grok 
and cruel injuſtice, to put to death men who had fo gle. 
Tiouſly and ſucceſsfully exerted themſelves in the de- 
fence of their country. 

The accuſers, however, had inflamed the reſentment 
of the people to ſuch a pitch, that in ſpite of theſe re- 
monſtrances, they condemned fix of the ten generals to 
death ; and they ſuffered accordingly.—What an un- 
reaſonable ungrateful people !—And how ſurpriſing, 
that any man could be. perſuaded to command ther 
fleets and armies !—Plato takes occafion from this 
event, to maintain, that the populace is an inconſtant, 
ungrateful, cruel, jealous monſter, utterly incapable of 
being guided by reaſon, a ſentiment confirmed by the 
univerſal experience of all ages, and of all nations. 

The Peloponneſians, overwhelmed by their grievous 
loſs at Arginuſz, ſent to Sparta, to require the chic 
command to be conferred on Lyſander ; which was m- 
mediately granted. This choice gave great joy to thole 
who poſleſſed the chief authority in-the reſpeQtive cities, 
who being, as before obſerved, the creatures of Lylan- 
der, nothing could correſpond better with their ambt: 
tious VIEWS. . | VENLTT. 

lt was about this time that the younger Cyrus (6 
called to diſtinguiſh him from Cyrus the Great, tbe 
ſounder of the Perſian empire), now grown prelumptu- 
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tion of his courtiers, wantonly put to death two noble 
Perfians, his own couſins-german, for no greater crime 


all 
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an ation calculated to give us but an unfavourable opi- 
nion of that prince's heart and underſtanding, But it 
thows us, at the ſame time, that proſperity can confound 


the judgment even of ſome of the wiſelt of men, and | 


render them capable of the moſt extravagant exceſſes. 
Darius, when informed of the tragical fate of his two 


nephews, was much grieved ; and conſidering this ac- | 


tion of his ſon as an attack on his own authority, he 
ſent for him under the pretence of a defire to ſee him, 
as he was then ſick. Cyrus, before his departure, tran{- 
mitted to Lyſander large ſums of money to maintain his 
fleet, and afſured him, that rather than let him want 
money, he would ſupply him out of his own pocket. 
He empowered him, at the ſame time, to levy the reve- 
nues of the towns under his government, and promiſed 
to bring a numerous naval reinforcement. ——Lyſander 
was too wiſe not to avail himſelf fully of theſe favour- 
able diſpoſitions of Cyrus. _ 

. Lyſander, full of the moſt ſanguine expecta- 

tions, ſets ſail towards the Helleſpont, lays fiege 403. 
to Lampſacus, takes it by aflault, and abandons 

it to pillage. —The Athenians, on hearing this, advance 
vith a fleet of 1 8o fail againſt the enemy, halt at a place 
called Zpgos Potamos, oppoſite to Lampſacus, and make 
diſpoſitions for attacking the enemy next day. On this 
occaſion, Lyſander made uſe of ſtratagem, pretending 


to decline the engagement; and conrenting himſelf 


with drawing up his galleys in battle array, in ſuch a 
fituation that they could not be attacked, except at a 
diſadvantage. The Athenians, perſuaded that through 
tear he ſeriouſly avoided coming to aQtion, careleſsly 


landed from their ſhips in the evening ; and embark-_ 
ng again in the morning, offered battle afreſh. In this - 


manner they paſſed four days. 

 Alcibiades, who was then in exile, happening to be 

n that part of the country, came up to the Athenian 

commanders, and after repreſenting to them the danger 

of their ſituation on an inhoſpitable coaſt, without either 

tarbours or cities to which they might retire in caſe of 
0 4 neceſlity 
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neceſſity, offered to co-operate with them, by falling 
upon the enemy at Jand, with ſome TFhracian tr 
under his command, But the generals deſpiſed his xd. 
vice, and refuſed, out of jealouſy, to accept of his ſer. 
Vice. | | 

Lyſander, in the mean while, was making prepars 
tions for atracking the Athenians, as foon as the foldien 
and mariners ſhould, in their uſual carlefs manner, leaxe 
their ſhips. When the expected moment arrived, he 
commanded his fleet to advance in great pomp. Conon, 
one of the Athenian commanders, perceiving the enemy 
approaching, cried aloud to his men to come on board, 
But the ſoldiers being diſperſed among the tents could 
not obey. In this critical moment he reſolved to fave 


himſelf by flight ; and taking along with him nine gal- } 


teys, ſet ſail for Cyprus. Lyſander arriving in the mean 
time, falls upon the ſhips that remained, cuts in pieces 
thoſe who were on board, as well as thofe who attempt 
to come to their aſfiſtance; and then landing bis men, 
completes the deſtruQtion of thoſe on ſhore. In fine, 
Lyſander took pofleflion of the greateſt part of the fleet, 
made 3000 priſoners, took three of their commanders, 
and plundered their camp. This terrible defeat redu- 
ced the Athenians to the moſt miſerable fituation they 
had ever experienced, and determined the fate of the 
Peloponneſian war, after twenty-feven years continu- 
ance. TI 
This had been a very bloody war from the begin- 
ning, and it continued fo to the end. It was their ſupe- 
riority at ſea that enabled the Athenians to ſupport it for 
ſo long a time, and conſtantly to recover from their loſſes 
at land; and the Lacedemonians prevailed at laſt, merely 
by means of the immenſe ſums furnithed them by the 
Perſian monarch. The 3000 priſoners taken in the lalt 
battle, were, by the Peloponneſian council, condemned 
to death, and were accordingly all murdered. in cold 
blood. Lyfander viſited the maritime towns, and chal- 
ged their former government, from democracy to ariſto- 


cracy, beltowing the whole power in them on creates 
0 
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of his own. Wherever he found any Athenians, he 
commanded them, under pain of death, to retire to A- 
thens ; his plan being to reduce that city by famine. 

' We may eaſily conceive the terror and conſternation 
occafioned by the news of the Jaſt defeat at Athens, 
which now found itſelf without erther army or fleet, on 
the brink of being expoſed to a fiege, and of fuffering. | q 
all the miſeries of famine. The dread of theſe misfor- | 
tunes overwhelmed them with deſpair. In the mean | 
time, however, they made the beſt preparations in their | 
yower againſt the fiege, of which they had ſo certain a | 
proſpect —In effe@, they ſoon found themfeIves be- UM 
feged both by fea and land. "The two kings of Sparta, 
Agis and Pauſanias, ſurrounded them with their army 
by land; and Lyfſander blocked vp Pyrenus with his 
leet. 

The Athenians, deprived of all further reſource, and 
abouring under the miſeries of famine, ſent deputies 
to treat with Apis, 'requeſting only to be lett zn poſlet- 
fion of their city and harbour, and reſigning every thing 
elſe. Apis fends the deputies to Sparta, where the E- 
phori infiſt on demoliſhing all the fortifications of their 
city. In this melancholy fitnation, Theramenes offers 
to go, and employ his influence yith Lyſander. Being 
ſent accordingly, he was induſtriouſly detained, for the 
pace of three months, by that crafty Spartan, who was 
reſolved to oblige the Athenians by famine to agree to 
every particular that might be demanded. At laſt, | 
Theramenes, and the other ambaſſadors, are again re- i 
terred to the Ephori by Lyfander, and make another | 
journey to Sparta, where a council is called to delibe- 
rate on the fate of Athens. No leſs than the utter de- 
firuQion of that city is there talked of. The Thebans 
particularly were of that opinion. But Lyſander oppo- 
led it : and the wiſer part of the affembly declared, that | 
they would not incur the infamy of extinguiſhing one d 
of the eyes of Greece, by deſtroying a city, whick had 1 
rendered ſuch fignal ſervices to their common cauſe. "ll 

Atter deliberating for three months, it was at laſt re. al 
ſolved 
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folved to demoliſh the fortifications of Pyreus, and the 
long walls that communicated between that harbour an 
the city ; to leave the Athenians only twelve galleys; to 
deprive them of all the cities of which they had taken 
poſſeſſion; to oblige them to engage in an offenſive ang 
defenſive alliance with the Lacedemonians; and to ſerye 
under them by ſea and land. On theſe terms peace wiz 
granted them, The deputies having returned to Athens, 
and reported theſe reſolutions, the Athenians, of whon 
great numbers were daily periſhing by famine, found 
themſelves under the hard neceflity of agreeing to them 
without heſitation. In conſequence of theſe con- 
404. ditions, Lyſander entering Pyreus, ſaw the forti- 
| fications demoliſhed, amidſt the ſound of a vari. 
ety of muſical inſtruments.—Thus ended the Pelopon- 
neſian war. ba | 
The Athenians, by accepting the conditions diQated 
to them by the Lacedemonians, had, in a manner, re- 
ſigned themſelves to the diſcretion of their enemies. Of 
this they ſoon became very ſenſible. Lyſander entered 
their city, managed every thing according to his plea- 
ſure, obliged the people to aboliſh democracy, and elta- 
bliſhed thirty Archons, who have been juſtly diſtinguiſh 
ed in hiſtory by the name of © The thirty Tyrants.” 
From Athens Lyſander proceeded to Samos, which 
he ſoon reduced : and the other cities, on being inform: 
ed of the fate of Athens, voluntarily opened their gates 
to the victors. In each of thoſe cities, Lyſander put the 
government into the hands of a decemvirate, compoled, 
for the greater part, of creatures of his own, entirely 
devoted to his intereſt; and, by that means, he acquired 
a ſort of ſovereignty in the cities. 18 
Reſolved, at Jaſt, to return to Sparta, there to eni0) 
the fruits of his ſucceſs, he diſpatched Gylippus betore 
him, with all the inoney amaſſed by him in the courſe o 
| his laſt command, which is ſaid to have amounted to 
1500 talents. Of this money, Gylippus is reported t0 
have ſtolen about a fifth part, by opening, in the night, 


the bottoms of the bags in which it was contained. or 
| | TR | 
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his diſhoneſty being diſcovered, he fled to avoid his me- 
rited puniſhment, and became a voluntary exile from 
his native country. On this occaſion it was debated in 
Sparta, whether it were not an infringement of the laws, 
to admit this ſilver into the city. The wiſer ſort highly 
blamed Lyſander for introducing among them that 
pernicious metal, which had always proved the bane 
and corruption. of mankind ; and they preſented very 
ſtrong remonſtrances on the ſubjeCt to the Ephori, who 
ordered the ſilver to be carried out of the city, and of 
new enjoined the uſe of the ancient iron coin. But this 
ſentence was oppoſed by the friends of Lyſander, who 
propoſed, as a conciliating expedient, that the filver 
ſhould not be uſed in ordinary currency, but be depoſi- 
ted in the public treaſury, to be applied ſolely to the 
ſervice of the ſtate. Plutarch, however, ridicules this 
expedient. It was not, ſays he, gold and ſilver of 
which Lycurgus was apprehenſive ; but avarice, the con- 
ſequence of gold and ſilver. The event ſhowed, that 
the prohibition of uſing them commonly, had the efte& 
of making them to be more paſlionately defired ; and 
the Lacedemonians becoming ſoon as ſenſible of the va- 
lue of them as any of their neighbours, employed the 
molt tyrannical means to extort them from thoſe under 


their ſubjeCtion, impoſing a tribute on all the ſtates that 


vere dependent on their authority. 

Lyſander, now in the zenith of glory, eclipſed all 
mankind in the eyes of the Greeks, who carried their 
flattery ſo far as to erect altars to him: and the man 
himſelf being naturally vain, ordered his own ſtatue to 
be caſt in braſs. Even the poets, encouraged by his 
bounty, employed their talents to celebrate his praiſe. 


Eminent Writers, Philoſophers, Artiſls, &c. | 


Meton was a famous aſtronomer, and the inventor of 
the cycle made uſe of by the Greeks and Romans, for 
calculating the times of new and full moon, | 

Anaxagoras was a native of Clazomene, and one of 
the moſt diſtinguiſhed philoſophers of Antiquity. hs 

ady 
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ſtudy of natural philoſophy was his paſſion; to whig, 
that be might apply with the greater freedom, he te. 
nounced the large poſſeſhons tranſmitted him by his an. 
ceſtors, declined all public honours or employment, 
and refuſed himſelf the conveniency of marriage. He 
inſtrufted the great Pericles in his philoſophy, and al. 
fiſted him likewiſe in public affairs with his advice. The 
ſcholar 1s reproached for having negleQed his maſter, 
when opprefled by want in his old age.——His prin- 
Cipal reſidence was at Athens, where he taught for 1 
long while; but he ended his days at Lampſacus. When 
on his deathbed, the chief perſons of that town having 
aſked him, Whether he defired any thing to be done by 
them, in honour of his memory, after his death ? he an- 
{wered, that he had no other requeſt to make, exc 
that the anniverſary of his death might be eſtabliſhed as 
a holiday for the boys. 

Empedocles, a Pythagorean philoſopher, applied him- 
felf to reform the morals of his fellow-citizens, the in- 
habitants of Agrigentum, who were remarkable for Wl 
their luxury and effeminacy. Having acquired great 
authority among them, he made no other ufe of it than 
to eſtabliſh good order. He was univerſally holden in 
high eſteem ; and a poem of his, upon the moral duties 
of mankind, had the honour to be rehearſed at the olym- 
pic games. It is reported of him, that defiring to pals 
for a god, he ſuddenly diſappeared, by jumping mto the 
gulph of mount Atna. But this is a fable; for, ac: 
cording to the moſt credible authors, and Ariſtotle 
among the reſt, he died in the Peloponneſe, in the year 
. of the world 3576. 


 Anacreon, the Lyric poet, was born at Teos a towl 
of lonia. He was much eſteemed by Polycrates tyrant 
of Samos, in whoſe court he paſfed a conſiderable part 
of his life. His poems contain an exaCt repreſentation 
of his life, where eaſe and jollity ſhone throughout. He 
ſpent his whole time, either over his bottle and n + 
| amours, 
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amours, or in compoſing his verſes, of which the tender 
ions were the only theme. Ie res, 

Pindar was another famous Lyric poet. His diſtin- 
guiſhing characteriſtics are, grandeur, ſublimity, and en- 
thuſiaſm. When he has once taken his flight, he dif- 
dains all ſubjeQion to ordinary rules, neglects the con- 
netion and tranſition of common diſcourle, and ſoars, 
like an eagle, into the regions of thunder/ and tempeſt. 
It is no longer the language of men that he ſpeaks, bur 
that which we imagine of the gods. But this diſorder 
conſtitures the chief beauty of the ode; the aim of 
which is not to form our judgment, but to warm our 
imagination. Pindar may be ſaid to occupy a diſtin 
place among the poets, and to be entirely without a 
rival; for, according to Horace, it 1s temerity to at- 
tempt to emulate him. His odes difplay the utmoſt 
ſublimity and enthuſiaſm of which poetry 1s capable. 
His ſentiments are ſtrong and ſtriking, his language 
pompous, and his verſification rapid. 

Eſchylus was a famous tragic poet. Before diſcover- 
ing his talents for tragedy, he had given proots of his 
bravery in the engagements of Marathon and Salamis. 
He is conſidered as the father of tragedy, of which he 
had imbibed a juſt idea from the poems of Homer. 
Under his hands it received an entire new form. He 
confined the repreſentation to a particular place, inſtead 
of being ambulatory as before. He drefled his aQtors in. 
long robes, buſkins, and maſks; which laſt diſguiſe muſt 
bowever have greatly diminiſhed the force of the aQtion. 
He made choice of grand andintereſting ſubjeQts ; infuſed 
le and ſpirit into the dialogue ; diQtated the language 
of paſſion ; and excited terror and compaſſion. By in- 
troducing a chorus between the aQs, he procured a fort 
of relaxation to the audience. His language is pompous 
and ſublime; but ſometimes obſcure, and bordering on 
bombaſt, | | 
_ Sophacles was born at Colonna, a conſiderable village 
in Attica, and was a tragic poct likewiſe. While yet 
but young, he was ſo ſenſible of his own merit, as 

to 
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to attempt to rival Eſchylus, and to ſhare with him th 
applauſe of the public. He carried his point on his fi 
eſſay, and came off the conqueror of his maſter, |. 
chylus ſurvived his defeat but a ſhort while ; for by 
ving retired to Sicily, he died foon after. Sophoclesre. 
tained his genius, in all its vigour, ta a very old ape; 
in the courſe of which he received the crown of vitory 
no fewer than twenty times. Of all his works eva 
tragedies have only reached us. He was more eloquent 
and clear than Eſchylus, and managed the paſſions with 
greater art, In his pieces, terror and pity were more Will © 
{kilfully produced, and affected the audience with more Wil * 
lively unpreſſions. The ſweetneſs of his numbers pro. Wi " 
cured him the appellation of The Bee. His excels of lf * 
joy, on account of the ſucceſs of his laſt piece, occaſion. ll * 
ed his death, | 
Euripides, another tragic poet, was born at Salamiz, 
flouriſhed much_abour the ſame time with the former, 
and was equally ſucceſsful in the ſame purſuit. Hei 
more laboured and more ſententious than Sophocles, 
The beautiful predominates in his pieces; which were 
not admired in Attica only, At Syracuſe, after the 
defeat of the Athenians, ſome priſoners received their 
liberty as a reward for having recited a few of his verles. 
The admirable moral maxims with which his pieces a- 
bound diſcover a great deal of the philoſophical ſpirit, to 
the ſtudy of which he had given much application. 
Father Brumoy has been at great pains to point out 
the charaCteriſtical diſtin&tions of theſe three celebrated 
poets. Eſchylus, ſays he, carried the language of tri 
\ gedy to a grandeur bordering on bombaſt. His {tyle 
3s more pompous than even that of the Iliad, —v- 
/phocles hit upon the juſt theatrical grandeur. He 
unites dignity and precilion in his dition, His ſtyle 1s 
noble and majeſtic. —Tenderneſs and elegance diſtinguilh 
the produCtions of Euripides; but they are lels nervous 
and ſublime than thoſe of Sophocles.——The firlt 183 
torrent that precipitates over rocks and through forelts. 


The ſecond 1s a pompous rapid river, whole wavcs go 
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Jong with majeſty and force. The third is a gentle ſtream, 
not always flowing in an even courſe, but conſtantly 
meandring through beautiful lowery meadows. —Shake- 
ſpeare poſſeſſes a great deal of the ſpirit of Eſchylus and 
Sophocles. The belt of the other Engliſh tragic writers 
bear a nearer reſemblance to Euripides. 

Ariſtophanes, the comic poet, was cotemporary with 
Socrates and Euripides. We have yet preſerved to us 
eleven oft his comedies, in which he ſtands forth as a 
cenſor of government. His elegance and delicacy of 
expreflion, and, particularly, thar Attic falt, of which 
the ancients were ſo fond, are moſt valued. He excelled 
in the ridiculous, and amuſed the Athenians with his ſa- 
tirical jokes ; but his buffoonry is often extremely grols, 
and his obſcenity ſtill more lo. 


Herodotus is called the father of hiſtory, becauſe he 
is the moſt ancient author whoſe writings of that kind 
have been handed down to poſterity. He was a native 
of Halicarnafſus, a city of Caria ; but having retired to 
Samos, he there compoſed, in the Ionic dialect, his 
hiſtory of the Greeks and Perſians. He takes it up at 
Cyrus, and carries it on to the battle of Mycale under 
Xerxes, comprehending altogether a ſpace of 120 years. 
But he has intermingled with it that of ſeveral other na- 
tions, particularly the Egyptians. His ſtyle is fo flow-- 
ng, and fo pure, that his books, on being publicly read 
it the Olympic games, obtained the names of the nine 
Muſes. It is true, that he is full of digrefſions, and is 
reproached for his credulity, and the pleaſure he takes 
n relating fables *. But it does not at all appear to have 
| ; been 


* Here I cannot avoid taking notice of a very curious circum- 
tance mentioned by Herodotus, which, whatever other inference 
lome readers may deduce from it, furniſhes a ſtrong proof of the 
hdelity with which Herodotus reported what he heard. The paſſage 
to which I allude occurs in his Euterpe, p. 164. of the 2d folio 
<lition of his Hiſtory, by Stephanus. He is there relating the ac- 
counts received by him from the Egyptian prieſts concerning the du- 
"ton of their country, Of this paſſage the meawng 1s in Englith 
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the phenomenon of which they ſpoke. For if they had compre 
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been his intention to confine himſelf to undoubted certgy 
fats. He bad formed himſelf on the model of the jy 
poets, and thought it ſufficient if he kept within t 
bounds of probability. It mult be confefled, howeye 
that he always carefully diſtinguiſhes between certainy, 
probability, and fable. In his time flouriſhed the mol 
famous poets ; and the praiſes of Sophocles and Eur, 
prides were every where reſounded. Herodotus, on hj 
tide, purſued a new path to the temple of fame; ani WM he 
propoſed to charm his countrymen with the beauty of Win 


his 

dc 

this: * That during the period aſſigned by the Egyptians for the WW w 
«« duration of cheir country, they aflured Herodotus, that four ve. WW it 


* markable alterations had happened in the courſe of the ſun, which f. 
« had riſen twice in the ſame point where he was then ſetting, an 

*«« had ſet twice in the ſame point where he was then riſing.” —.. WF” 
Herodotus reports this tradition, without intimating his own opinion 
either as to the poſſibility or impoſlibility of what the Egyptian 
alerted. —It 1s apparent that the Egyptians themſelves derived thi 
notion merely from tradition, without underſtanding the reaſon of 


hended the cauſe of the phenomenon, they muſt have clearly under- 
ſtoed, that it furniſhed incontrovertible evidence of the duration of 
their country from a period amazingly more remote than what they 
2fligned to it. In fa&, it is now well known and univerſally admit 
ted, that in a very long period of time, no leſs indeed than 25920 
years, the phenomenon here aſcribed to the ſun actually takes place, 
in conſequence of a motion called by aſtronomers the preceſſion of the 
equinoxes., Thus, at the diilance of 12960 years from the preſent 
time, the ſun will appear to riſe in the ſame point of the heavens 
where he now ſ<cts, and to ſet where he now riſes; and in 12960 
years more, or in the whole period of 25920 years, he will complete 
kis revolution, and riſe and ſet exa&tly where he riſes and ſets at 
preſent. | 

Hipparchus, on comparing an aftronomical obſervation made by 
him 146 years before Chrilt, with an obſervation made 149 years be- 
fore his, by Timocharis and Arittillus, found ſo ſtriking a diſcrepancy, 
that he was led to ſuſpe& a peculiarity in the ſun's apparent courk 
which had not before been adverted to. Hipparchus's opinion, hov- 
ever, went no farther than ſuſpicion. Ptolemy, of Pelufium, _ 
repeated the ſame obſervation about 360 years after Hipparchus, tr 
covered, from the reſult of his obſervation, compared with the tv0 
preceding obſervations, that Hipparchus's ſuſpicion was well founded: 
and poſterior aſtronomical obſervatians aſcertained the faR even i 
demonRration, A ts 
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his proſe. It is reported of Thucydides, that on hearmg 
the works of Herodotus read, he was fo ſtruck with ad-' 
miration, that he (hed tears of joy, and was ſcized with 
: noble emulation to acquire reputation by the fame 
cans, | 

"7 hucydides was likewiſe a celebrated hiſtorian. Hs 
was 2 native of Athens, We have already ſeen, that 
he was bred to the military life, and ſerved as a foldier 
in the Athenian armies. It was about the commence. 
ment of the Peloponneſian war that he conceived the. 
deſign of writing his hiſtory. Of the events of that 
mar he had been an eye-witneſs till the eighth year of 
its continuance z when, upon an accuſation of having 
failed to relieve Amphipolis, he was ſent into baniſh- 
ment, During the period of his diſgrace, which laſted 
twenty years, he compoſed his hiſtory. He is ſaid to 
have ſpared no pains to obtain faithful and exaCt ac- 
counts of the moſt minute circumſtance that occurred 
in each campaign. He carried on his hiſtory to the 
twenty-firſt year of that war; but we are indebted for 
that of the remaining ſix years of it to Theopompus and 
Xenophon, He made uſe of his native Attic dialeCQ, 
not only as the moſt pure, but likewiſe as the moſt ner- 
yous and expreſſive, He diſtributed his hiſtory into 
years. The ſubjc& of this war is not indeed fo intereſt- 
Ing as that of Herodotus, which deſcribed the united 
efforts of all Greece againſt the formidable power of the 
Perſians, while that of Thucydides is confined to the 
quarrels of the Grecian ſtates among themſelves, in which 
they exerted their utmoſt efforts to ruin one another. 
But it was not the fault of the hiſtorian, that he was 
witnels only to ſuch melancholy events. It is ikewiſe 
rue, that this hiſtorian has not imitated Herodotus, b 

nterweaving epiſodes and digrefſions in his hiſtory; for 
ruth being his ſole obje&t, he did not think himſelf 
at liberty to mix it with fable. With reſpe@ to his 
ſtyle, it is elevated, manly, and corre. His diQton is 
x clole and nervous, that every word almolt is a fen- 

nice, 
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As the ſtyle of Herodotus is ſweet and flowing, þ 

that of Thucydides has a great deal of preciſion and ye. 
hemence. The former, according to Cicero, is like; 
ſmooth river, rolling its waters along with eaſe and mz. 
 Jeſty ; the latter, like an impetuous torrent, hurrying 

on with rapidity and force. —His reaſoning is ſtrong 
and profound ; his refleQions are juſt, and always ſc. 
ſonable. Unprejudiced in favour of his native country, 
one would imagine him to be of neither of the countrig 
whoſe aCtions he deſcribes ; for never did hiſtorian 
write leſs from prejudice or paſhon. His preciſion, it 
ſaid, renders him often obſcure ; but this fault'is over. 
looked in favour of his veracity, there being no Greek 
biſtorian more exa@ or more impartial. 

He 1s further found fault with, for having put 
into the mouths of his heroes, orations too finiſhed 
and regular, to have been produced in the hurry 
and heat of ation, But they are ſo eloquent and chi 
raCteriſtical, that we are at little pains in examining 
minutely, whether they were ſpoken preciſely in that 
form or not. 

Of Xenophon we ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak at great 
length in the body of our hiſtory, He was born i 
Athens. Having engaged, when very young, in the 
army of the younger Cyrus, the brother of Artaxerx,, 
he had the honour of being the chief conductor of the 
famous retreat of the 10,000 Greeks back to their ni 
tive country. After his return, he ſerved as a ſoldicr 
till the time of Agefilaus, when he was baniſhed by tie 
Athenians, on an unjuſt ſuſpicion: of favouring the Iz 
cedemonians, becauſe he always exprefled a high opr 
nion of the Spartan laws. Xenophon having thereupon 
retired to Scyltonte, there compoſed his works ; name 
ly, The Cyropedia, or, Hiſtory of Cyrus the Grett; 
The Expedition, or, Retreat of the 10,000 Grees; 
and, The Continuation of the Hiſtory of Thucydides 
from the return of Alcibiades into Attica to the bati 
of Mantinea, comprehending a ſpace of forty-eight years 
Theſe works diſplay a vaſt extent of genius and |cart 

wg; 
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ing; and clearly evince the writer to Have been a ſkilful 
commander, a judicious philoſopher, and an elegant hi- 
ſtorian. His ſtyle is ſo -pure, ſo harmonious, and fo 
ſweet, that he merited the appellation of the Athenian - 
Bee: it is, at the ſame time, wonderfully ſimple. But 
notwithſtanding this ſimplicity, he has mantained all 
the hiſtorical dignity. Cicero pronounces the eulogium 
of this admirable writer in theſe five words : ** NXeno- 
«* phontts voce muſas quaſi locutas ;** Tſo many graces 
did that great orator diicover in the ſtyle of this au- 
thor ! It is a - queſtion among the learned, whether 
his Cyropedeia ought to be looked upon as a real hi- 
ſtory, or only as a philoſophical romance. The latter 
opinion is maintained by rhe ableſt critics; and, indeed, 
the arguments adduced by them appear ſo ſolid and 
convincing, that we are ſurpriſed the matter ſhould con- 
tinue longer doubtful, He died at the age of ninety 
years. 

Iſacrates, the celebrated orator, was a native of 
Athens, and received his education under the greateſt 
maſters. The weakneſs of his voice, and his natural 
balhfulneſs, not permitting him to ſpeak in public, he 
apphed himſelf at firſt to private compoſition, chooſing, 
for his ſubje&s, queſtions of polity and government. 
He likewiſe compoſed pleadings for the ule of others. 
Afterwards he opened a ſchool of eloquence, in which 
the greateſt orators of Greece were formed. The ſuc- 
cels of this eſtabliſhment procured him both a high re- 
putation and a great fortune ; for he was attended by a 
number of ſcholars, who rewarded his pains with 
rery handſome gratuities. He likewiſe received large 
prelents. Nicocles, king of Cyprus, for one oration 
that bears his name, gave him twenty talents. 'The 
charaCter of his ſtyle has been excellently pointed out 
by Cicero. .  Ifocrates's eloquence,” ſays he, © is 
F lweet and agreeable, replete with ingenious argu- 
' ments, and harmonious periods ;”” but, in his opi- 
mon, it 1s more proper for imaginary compoſition than 
lor real practice, He was the firſt that introduced into 

1 the 
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the Greek language, numbers, cadence, and harman, 
He was extremely careful, perhaps too much fo, abgut 
the arrangement of his words. It muſt be confeſſed, 
however, that the love of probity and virtue diſtinguiſh 
his orations, which are uniformly calculated to infpire 
both princes and ſubjeRs with truth, honour, and a love 
for the public happineſs. The grief which the loſs of 
the battle of Cheronea gave him, put a period to his lik 
in an extreme old age. His conneQtions with Philip 
may be juſtified from his ignorance of his real charadr, 
Plutarch blames Ifocrates for having conſumed that 
time, which he ought to. have dedicated to the ſervice 
of the commonwealth, in arranging words and ſentences, 
But this criticiſm is rather too ſevere. Ifocrates had by 
Ho meat:s received from nature talents proper for public 
bufineſs, He was indeed the beſt rhetorician of his 
time; but he was rather qualified for the college than 
for the camp. 

Of the orator E/chines we ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak 
more fully in the ſequel, 

| Lyfias, another famous orator, ſhone at Athens in the 
time of Socrates; and was ſo much intereſted in the 
fate of that wiſe man, that, upon his being brought to 
trial, he inſiſted with him to make uſe of an oration 
that he had compoſed for him with the utmoſt care and 
ingenuity, He was always confidered- as one of the 
fineſt orators of Greece. Lyfias, ſays Cicero, wrote 
with extreme elegance and preciſion; and Athens 
might boaſt of poſſcſling in him a perfeC& orator. 

Iſeus, another orator, was a ſcholar of Lyfias, and 
imitated his maſter's ſtyle very exa&tly. His merit did 
not appear till after the Peloponneſian war : and, it: 
deed, his chief glory ſeems to ariſe from his havily 
taught the famous Demoſthenes. | 
Phidias, the celebrated Athenian ſculptor, was the 

firſt that inſpired the Greeks with a taſte for beautiful 
' nature in ſtatuary, and taught them to imitate it. BY 
the ſtrength of his genius he. had formed, in his 14 


gination, a model of ideal beauty, at which be 6 
1tant!) 
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ſtantly aimed. His chief merit lay in the propriety 
and dignity with which he repreſented the gods. His 
maſter-pieces were, 1/7, A ſtatue of Minerva of gold and 
ivory, thirty-nine feet high, which was placed in the 
temple of that goddeſs. 2d/y, Another of Olympian Jove, 
accounted one of the ſeven wonders of the world, and 
of which he is ſaid to have taken the idea from Ho- 
er, —This work procured him an immortal fame : Tt 
ſtruck the ſpeQators with aſtoniſhment. He excelled 
likewiſe in painting, and drew at Athens the portrait of 
the famous Pericles. YE. 
| Myron was another renowned Athenian ſculptor. 
His copper cow is looked upon as his maſter-piece. 

 Zeiuxis, the famous painter, was a native of Hera- 
clea, He excelled in colouring. It was he who paint- 
ed ſome grapes ſo naturally, that upon the picture's be- 
ing expoſed in public, the birds came and pecked at 
them. Tranſported with joy, he immediately challen- 
ged Parrhaſius, another celebrated painter, to produce 
any of his works that was comparable to this. Par- 
rhaſius painted a piece, apparently covered with a kind 
of ſtuff by way of curtain. Come, draw that curtain, 
cried Zeuxis, that we may ſee this maſter-prece. The 
piece was no other than the curtain itſelf, Zeuxis ac- 
knowledged himſelf ſurpaſſed; for, ſays he, / only 
decerved the birds ; but Parrhaſus has deceived even 
mie 


Parrhafius was by birth an Ephefian, and the co- 
_ temporary and rival of Zeuxis, as has been jult men- 
tioned, They two paſſed for the moſt ſkilful painters of 
their time. Parrhafius excelled in deſign, in the juſt- 
nels of his proportions, in thc airs of his heads, both 
tively and languiſhing, and in the dignity of his faces. 
Uis piture of the people of Athens, expreſhve of 
tneir good and bad quajitics, acquired him great re- 
putation, | HR | 
Timanthus 'of Sicyon was another cotemporary of 
Parrhafius, His diſtinguiſhing talent was invention, 
_ aid his maſter-piecc the facrifice of Iphigenia. In this 
P43 picture, 


picture, after exhibiting, in the face of the aſſiſtant, 
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the different degrees of affliftion felt by each, being 
unable to expreſs that of Agamemnon, the father 
Iphigenia, he covers his face with a veil, leaving to the 
imagination of the ſpeQators to figure his diſtrels. I 
is ſaid to have borrowed this idea from the Iphigeniz 
of Euripides ; where the poet makes Agamemnon, on 


ſeeing his daughter led on to be ſacrificed, throw his 
robe over his eyes. 
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Containing the Hiſtory of the Tu1inD Act off 
GREECE, 


From the concluſion of the Peloponneſian war to the death 
of Alexander the Great, a period of erghty one years. 


N the beginning of this third age of Greece, we 
once more ſee the Spartans become, by the event of 


This advantage they maintain for about thirty years, 
front the time of Lyſander to that of Conon, who en- 
abled his own countrymen, as well as the other Greeks, 
to ſhake off the domineering yoke of Sparta. | 

It is in this third age that we muſt fix the point of 
declenfion of the Grecian glory. We ſhall perceive, 
that the ambition of extending their conqueſts beyond 
the limits of their own country, was the firſt cauſe of 
tte change of the national ſpirit of the Greeks The 


hands, produced the paſſion of avarice: and their fre- 


the Peloponneſian war, the leading people in Greece. 


Plunder of the wealthy Aſiatic cities that fell into their | 
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quent intercourſe with the Pcrfians, whoſe magnificency 
excited their admiration, inſpired them with the loye of 
luxury. By theſe means the Greeks degenerated fron 
their former virtue; and the arts, promoted by the y, 
perfiuous calls of luxury and wealth, alone profited by 
the change. 

The mutual difſenſions of the ſtates of Greece was an. 
other cauſe of their ruin. The Perſians, finding ic ins 
poſſible to ſubdue them by open force, attempted their WW u 
deſtruQion, by fomenting among them diſcord and diyi. a 
fion; and, for that purpoſe, effeQually employ«d their Wit 
gold and filver, which, in all ages, and in all nations, t 
have been the bane of human virtue and felicity. By Wi v 
loading with preſents thoſe who poſicfled the chief in- WF 
fluence in the different governments, they ſucceeded in 
 arming againſt each other the two bravelt ſtates of 
Greece, who thus exhauſted their ſtrength in domeliic 
quarrels, The Perſians, however, were not deſtined to 
reap the fruit of thezr pernicious politics and corruption, 
which eventually turned to the advantage of a pover 
with which Grecce was more nearly conne&ed. Philip, 
King of Maccdon, made great progreſs in iubduing that 
country ; but its final ſubjeQtion was reſerved to ſwell 
the triumphs of his fon the illuſtrious Alexander. 


CHAPEL 


Afairs of Greece, from the concluſion of the Peloponnefuan 
| war to the peace of Antalcides. 


HE thirty archons, eſtabliſhed by Lyſander 
in Athens, quickly gave way to their ty- 4% 
TatiNical inclinations; and to enforce their de- | 
crees, obtairied of Lyſauder an armed guard. This 
was ihe ſignal of their approaching tyranny. The rich- 
Er Citizens, and thoſe whoſe virtue and influence os 
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victims of their cruclty. | 

Still more to overawe the people, and to prevent a 
revolt, they armed 3ooo of the citizens who were the beſt 
affeted to their party.—Theſe availing themſelves of 


Athens immediately became one general ſcene of blood 
and rapine. None durſt oppoſe the pleaſure of thoſe 
wicked men Critias, of all the thirty the moſt eruel 
and he moſt wicked, carricd his oppreſſion and inju'tice 
to ſuch an extrem-, that Theram+nes, the only one of 
their number who was attuated with any regard for the 
weltare of his countrv, was provokei to oppoſe the de- 
ſpotiſm of him and of his other collezgucs, This drew 
upon Theramenes the reſentment of the tyran's; and 
Critias 3ccuſed him, betore the ſenate, of diſturbing the 
public quiet. Theramenes managed his defence with 
ſuch force of argument, that Critias, ſuſpectinz he might 
be acquitted, introduced into the ſenate ſome of tis 
moſt devoted creatures, who from time to time 1ndu- 
ſtriouſly expoſed to the eyes of the judges the points of 
the daggers, wherewtth they were privately armed. 
The judges, thus intimidated, condemned Theramenes 
to death. Socrates alone, whoſe ſcholar he had been, 
ventured to oppoſe this ſentence, and went fo far as to 
attempt to hinder the guards from dragging Theramenes 
trom the altar; but he was obliged to yield to ſuperior 
force. He then exhorted the ſenators and people to 
zwenge themſelves on their preſumptuous oppreſlors. 
Nothing but the merit of Socrates could have ſcreened 
bim from the reſentment of the tyrants, who diſcovered 
bo higher marks of their diſpleaſure, than by prohibiting 
| im trom inſtrufting the youth. DE 
The fate of Iheramencs was bewailed by every honeſt 
Athenian. Xenophon has immortaliſed the intrepidity 
with which that celebrated Athenian met death. He 
tells us, that when he had received and drunk the poiſon 
vl the moſt ſtriking calmneſs and fortitude, be pour- 
{6 out the remains of it on the ground, in the manner 


of 


de a bar to their violent proceedings, were the firſt 


their power, to ruin and deltroy their private enemies, | 
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of the libations in ſacrifices, with theſe words, « Thi 
<« for the virtuous Critias.*” Theramenes was well zc. 
-quainted with the ſcience of government. But hig ze, 
in procuring the condemnation of the commanders yh; 
gained the battle of Arginuſe, remains an indelible big 
on his memory. 

Let us for a moment caſt our eyes on the affairs of 
Perſia, Darius Nothus died ſoon after the arriva! of hi; 
| fon Cyrus at court. Paryſatis, that young prince's mo. 
ther, who was extremely fond of him, had exerted all 
\ her influence with the late king, to perſuade him to de. 
clare Cyrus his ſucceſſor in the kingdom, to the excly. Wt " 
fion of his eldeſt fon Arſames. But Darius obltinately h 
refuſed to commit an ad of ſuck injuſtice. The new WM © 
king, on his acceſhtion, afſumed the name of Artaxerye p 
Mnemon. Cyrus, grown deſperate at ſeeing his brother ll ? 
on the throne, vowed his deſtruction. —Of what crimes 
1s not the heart capable which is aCtuated by ambition 
alone ! - | 

Artaxerxes getting notice of the defign entertained 
againſt his life by his brother, ordered him to be appre- 
hended. His life, however, was ſpared at the intercel- 
Hon of his mother; and Artaxerxes, inſtead of difabling 
Cyrus from creating further diſturbance, was ſimple (or 
perhaps generous) enough to reſtore him to the goverl» 
ment of the provinces formerly in his poſſeſſion. 

That ambitious prince immediately reſolved to at- 
tempt the dethronement of his brother, With that view 
| he empliyed Clearchus to raiſe an army of Greeks, un- 

. der the pretence of aſſiſting the Lacedemonians 1n a 
war they were meditating againſt Thrace; and to bind 
Lyfander ſtill more cloſely to his intereſts, he is faid to 
have made him a preſent of a galley 200 cubits long, 
| built of ivory, ornamented with gold. Alcibiades, who 

was at that time living in retirement in a remote Cornet 
of Phrygia, eafily conjeEured the real deſtination ot 
Cyrus's warlike preparations. As Artaxerxes might be 
of great uſe to his affairs, Alcibiades formed the reſolu- 
tion of giving him intelligence of what was plotting © 
gal 
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gainſt him 3 and for that purpoſe travelled into the pro- 
vince of Pharnabazus.—— We ſhall by and by ſee the cons. 
ſequences of this unnatural project of Cyrus. 

In the mean time the unhappy Athenians, over- 
whelmed by their miſeries, "began to caſt their eyes up- 
an Alcibiades for deliverance, and to concert meaſures 


for bringing him home. But the tyrants getting notice 


of their intentions, and dreading the embarraſſment that 
might be thrown in the way of their proj-&s by a man 


of ſuch diſtinguiſhed parts and aCtivity, ſignified to | 


Lvſander, that it was neceffary for the quiet and ſecu- 
rity of the government, fo ro diſpoſe of Alcibiades, that 
he might noi have the power of creating them any di- 
ſturbance. In conſequence of their remonſtrances, Ly- 
fander required Pharnabazus to deliver him up dead or 
alive; and prefſed his demand with the utmoſt eager- 
neſs, ſeeming to inſiſt upon 1t as an eflential condition 
of the alliance between the Lacedemonians and Per- 


fians. Pharnabazus was mean-ſpirited enough to gra- - 


tify Lyſander, and gave the neceflary orders for the 
apprehenſion of Alcibiades. The guards ſent to feize 
him ſtood in ſuch awe of him, that they had not cou- 
rage to break into his houſe, to which therefore they 
ſet fire. Alcibiades, after endeavouring 1n vain to ex- 
tinguiſh the flames, ruſhed through them {word in 


hand, The barbarians, not daring even then to wait 


his approach, retired before him, but at the ſame time 
e546 oh at him a ſhower of darts, which killed him on 
tne Ipot, | 

Thus periſhed, at the age of forty years, this extra- 
ordinary man, at the very ſeaſon that his countrymen 
ſtood moſt in need of his aſſiſtance. His character ex- 
libits a very ſingular afſemblage of good and bad quali- 
ties, He was, by turns, the dread and the ſcourge of 
is own country, and of the other ſtates of Greece and 
experienced, through the whole courſe of his life, the 
moſt extraordinary revolutions and caprices of fortune. 
|t is, on the whole, difficult to determine whether bis 
beſt apparent diſpoſitions deſerve the names of virtues, 
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For his condu& diſcovers more art and addreſs thy 
| honour and integrity ; more vanity and ambition thy 
real patriotiſm ; his conſtant aim being to live in a di, 
tinguiſhed ſphere. It was from private motives of an. 
bition that he perſuaded his countrymen to engage i 
the Sicihan expedition, of which the miſerable concly 
fion is juſtly regarded as the commencement of thei 
ruin. 

The Athenian tyrants no longer kept any meaſure, 
Every day was marked with murders and impriſon, 
ments; an univerſal dejeQion prevailed ; and no citizen 
appeared hardy enough to attempt the deliverance of hi 
oppreſſed countrymen. Socrates alone laboured both hy 
his diſcourſes and example to ſupport the drooping fpi 
rits of the Athenians, and to prevent their giving way 
entirely to deſpair; behaving, on all occaſions, with 
wonderful conſtancy and reſolution, and plainly ſhoy- 
ing, that he ſtood in no fear of the tyrants.—What z 
misfortune for thoſe who occupy the foremoſt ſtations in 
hte to be inſenfivle to honour, and regardleſs of the 0 Wi | 
pinion entertained of them by the reſt of mankind, and 
of the judgement that ſhall be formed of them by po- 
ſterity ; a diſregard of reputation naturally producing 
a diſregard of virtue. This is the refle&ion of 
Diodorus Siculus upon the condu&t of the thirty ty: 
rants, | 

The moſt conſiderable citizens of Athens, to avoid 
the cruelty and oppreflion of thoſe wicked men, aban- 
doned their native city, and ſettled in great numbers 
different parts of Greece. It will bardly be believed, 
that the Lacedemonians, whoſe reſentment might hare 
been fully gratified by the miſeries already brought vp 
on the Athenians, prohibited, on this occaſion, the 0- 
ther Greek cities from giving refuge to thoſe untortv: 
nate exiles. This mean, cruel jealouſy of the Lacede- 
monians ſhocks us; and, inſtead of diſcovering a0) 
trace of the ancient Spartan magnanimity, throws a 
indelible ſtain on the charadter of their nation. Such Þ 


the power of conqueſt and ambition, to corrupt the go : 
virtu0 
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virtuous hearts. T'wo cities only, Megara and Thebes, 
diſregarded this ungenerous and inhumane injunttions 
and granted an alylum to fuch of the Athenians as im- 
plored their protection. | 
We at preſent contemplate the Athenians almoſt o- 
rerybelmed by their numberleſs ſufferings ; but we ſhall 
by and by ſee them rifing above their misfortunes, and 
in a manner returning to a new life. Thraſybulus will 
immediately attraCt all the attention of the reader ; be- 


ing deſtined to reſtore Athens to her former ſplendor, 


znd to diſplay in the fight of all Greece, how much e- 
ven one man of virtue and magnanimity is able to per- 
form. In a meeting of many of his fellow-citizens, aſ- 
ſembled by Thraſybulus at Thebes, it was unanimouſly 
reſolved, to make one great effort to aflert the liber 


of their native country. Lyfias the celebrated orator, 


who had been baniſhed by the tyrants, levied 500 fol. 


diers at his own expence. With this flender force . 


Thraſybulus boldly marches itito Attica, and ſeizes Phi. 
le, a ſtrong fortreſs in the neighbourhood of Athens. 
The tyrants haſten to oppoſe him at the head of 3000 
men, and give him battle; but their troops unable to 
ſuſtain the impetuofity of Thraſybulus's little army, 
are repulſed, and retreat to Athens. Thraſybulus ha- 
ving received a reinforcement of 500 men, falls vu 

the Spartan guard poſted before Phile by the tyrants, 
and cuts off the greateſt part of them. 

The tyrants alarmed, give orders to maſlacre all the 
ſuſpeted Athenians who were able to bear arms, and 
make propoſals of accommodation to Thraſybulus. He 
rejes their propoſals ; and having at laſt muſtered up a 
ſmall army of about 1e00 men, advances to Pyreus, en- 
gages the tyrants who had marched againſt him, and ob- 
tains the victory. In this battle fell the wicked Critias. 
Thraſybulus calls aloud to the vanquiſhed Athenians 
who were flying, that it is againſt the tyrants alone he is 
lighting, not againſt his fellow-citizens; and mildly up- 
braids them for oppoſing thoſe who were come to reſtore 


them to their former liberty and independence. They 


are 
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are ſo much affeted by this harangue, thar, entering thy 
city, they immediately depoſe the tvrants, and confer the 
adminiſtration on ten of the principal citizens. 

But this decemvirate proved no better than their for. 
mer maſters; and conſidering themſelves as unſccure 
while Thraſybulus held pofſefſion of Pyrevus, they ſen 
to Sparta to crave freſh affiſtance. Lyſander is diſpatch. 
ed to their reliet, who advances towards Pyreus with an 
army. of Pcloponnefians, and blocks up the harbour, 
_ Thralybulus 1s ſoon reduced to great extremity for want 
of proviſions. But Pauſanias, enraged at the long pro. 

fperity of ſo wicked a man as Lyſander, arrives with a 
freſh body of troops, intending rather to favour the A- 
thenians, than to reinforce Lyſander. As there was a 
great number of Athenians in Pyreus, Pauſanias com- 
mands them to retire home to the city ; and on theirre- 
fuſing to comply, attacks them. A ſharp confli& en- 
ſues, in which the Athenians are worſted, and obliged 
to return to the city. | 

The Athenians, on being again upbraided by Thra- 
ſybulus, once more take courage, and re-eſtabliſh the 
popular government. The remains of the faCQtion of the 
tyrants withdraw to Eleuſis; and attempt to renew 
the public diſturbance. The tyrants endeavour in vail 
to recover their authority. Being decoyed to an in- 
terview, they are all ſacrificed to the public reſentment; 
and Athens begins at laſt to enjoy peace and tranquil- 
Jlity. But in this civil war, raiſed and fomented by the 
wicked policy of Lyſander, more Athenian citizens lolt 
their lives than in any ten years of the Peloponneſian 
war. 

The government of Athens is reſtored to its forme! 
footing; the ordinary magiſtrates are created; and 
Thraſybulus, ſtill more effeQtually to eſtabliſh the quiet 
of his country, engages the citizens folemnly to bind 
themſclves by oath to bury all paſt injuries in oblivion 
This was an aCtion of the higheſt prudence ; for as & 
very citizen was intiiled by law to proſecute thoſe who 
had occaſioned the ſlaughter of his relations in * - 
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yloody diſſenſions, the ſeeds of diſcord and hatred muſt 
tve ſubſiſted without end. This mutual amnelly, there- 
fore, brought about by Thraſybulus, was the beſt and 
eadieſt method of eſtabliſhing the public tranquillity, 


its height; and inſolence and haughtineſs, the uſual 


the moſt exceſſive pitch. Whoever incurred his dif- 
leaſure was ſacrificed to his reſentment ; and to accom- 
pliſh his deſigns, he ſpared neither fraud nor cruelty. 
Eight hundred of the principal inhabitants of Miletus . 
had been by his order put to death ; and the Lacede- 
monians were now degenerated to ſuch a degree, that 
they baſely permitted one of their citizens to commit 
ſuch a monſtrous aCt of cruelty and injuſtice with impu- 
nity, But every thing has an end. 
Pharnabazus, haraſſed by the continual pillage com- 
mitted in his provinces by Lytander, ſent deputies to 
complain of him at Sparta. 'This procured a letter to 
be ſent him by the Ephori, commanding his return. 
He was confounded at the order ; but obeyed, and 
pleaded his defence before the ſenate. But not endu- 
ring to live at Sparta in the undiſtinguiſhed ſtation of a 
private citizen, he ſoon left the city, under the pretence 
ot making, a journey to the temple of Jupiter Ammon, 
to diſcharge a vow. As he held in dependence the 
cities of Greece, by means of the government he had 
ſet up in them, and of his partizans, to whom he had 
committed all power, the kings of Sparta thought it ex- 
pedient every where to re-eſtabliſh democracy, and to 
baniſh the creatures of Lyſander. Getting notice of 
theſe reſolutions, and hearing at the ſame time of the 
endeavours of Thraſybulus to reſtore Athens to liberty, 


he ſuddenly returned to Sparta, to perſuade the Lace- 


demonians to maintain the ariſtocratical government in 


Athens. But his attempts were fruſtrated by the wiſ- 
dom of Pauſanias. £3 


LET us turn our eyes for a moment from the affairs 
| of 


The authority of Lyſander had long ago arrived at 


concomitants of ſuperior power, were by him carried to | 
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of Greece, to the operations of the younger Cy. 
rus, in profecution of the enterpriſe he had form- 41 
cd of depriving his brother of his crown and life, 
—A remarkable example of the power of ambition oe 
the hnman heart! This unnatural attempt had for 
long while employed the eminent abilities reccived by 
Cyrus from nature, He gave a moſt welcome recep. 
tion to all thoſe who came trom his brother's court, and 
put in practice every art to detach them from his inte. 
reſts, He even prevailed with the barbarians to ſh. 
mit to a regular warlike diſcipline. But his chief de. 
pendence being on the valour of the Greeks, with whom 
the maritime fituation of his provinces rendered him 
more particularly connected, he ſpared no pains to gain 
their affeQion. He recruited his garriſons with the bef 
ſoldiers of the Peloponneſe, and levied an army of no 
fewer than : 34,000 Greeks. In this he was much al. 
filted by Clearchus, an exiled Spartan, to whom he had 
granted an aſylum at his court, | 
About the ſame time fevera] cities revolted from the 
government of I'iffaphernes, and transferred their alle. 
glance to Cyrus ; who the better to diſguiſe his inten- 
trons, ſent bitter complaints to his brother againſt that 


governor. 'This behaviour had the defired effe&, and. 


erſuaded Artaxcrxes, that Cyrus's preparations were 
ſolely againſt ITrflaphernes, For that monarch was na- 
turally of a mild, humane, generous diſpoſition ; quali- 
ties incompatible with a ſufpictous temper, and apt to 


lull the man that poſſcfſes them into a ſtate of too great 


ſecurity. 

Cyrus, beſides, had at bis brother's court partizan? 
devoted to his intereſt, who, by extolling continually 
the admirable qualifications of Cyrus, and hinting the 
necefſity of a powerful empire having at its head a man 
of diſtinguiſhed courage and abilities, were artfully 
ſowing the ſeeds of ſedition and revolt, As Cyrus lay 
under the greateſt obligations to Clearchus, and el- 
tertained a high opinion of his fidelity and underſand- 
ing, he communicated to him his whole deſign. -H 

I poſicſſed 
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ſefſed at the ſame time ſuch influence with the 
Greeks, that the Lacedemonians commanded their fleet 
:ninediately to join the forces of Cyrus, and implicitly 

to obey his orders. 
Beſides the 10,300 Greeks, Cyrus had already levied 
among the barbarians an army of 100,000 men. Cle- 
rchus commanded the Grecian forces, compoſed of 
Lacedemonians, Acheans, Beeotians, and Theſlalians: 
and the flcet, conſilting of 60 veſſels, was ordered 0 
fail along the coaſt, and to attend the army. lhe 
famous Xenophon,. then a very young man, accompa- 
nied Cyrus in this expedition. 
With theſe forces Cyrus quitted Sardis, and advanced 
by haſty marches towards the upper provinces of Aſia. 
Tiffaphernes, at length acquainted with the teal deſti- 
nation of Cyrus's expedition, poſted to the court of Ar- 
taxerxes, and informed him of the danger wherewith he 
was threatened. In conſequence of this intelligence, 
that monarch quickly aflembled a numerous army. 
Cyrus, in the mean time, ran a great hazard of bein ' 
ſtopped at the paſs of Cilicia ; out of which, however, i 
| 


he was extricated by a ſingular piece of good fortune. 
The Greek troops, upon their arrival at Tarſus, begin- 
ning to ſuſpeCt that they were to be led againſt the Per- 
tian monarch, refuſed to advance any farther ; and it 
was with great difhculty, and by means of an augmen- _ 
tation of their pay, that Clearchus appeaſed them, and _ | 
prevailed with them to proceed. Here likewiſe Cyrus bf! 
explained to his other troops the real deſtination of his |. 
expedition, | TEE, ; 
Cyrus having entered the province of Babylon, afſem- \ 
bled the Greek officers, and told them, that it was not 
vant of other troops that had induced him to employ 
them, but a conſciouſneſs of their ſuperior merit, which, 
rendered a ſmall number of them of much greater im- F 
portance than a multitude of barbarians. He ex- .- 
horted them therefore to approve themſelves worthy uk 
" bigh opinion entertained of theit conduct and bra» ; 
ery. . 0 *% 
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. Artaxerxes, in the mean time, advances 
gol. the head of an immenſe army, amounting, ag j 
f | alledged, to 1,200,000 men, commanded by Tit. 
ſaphernes, Gobrias, and Arbaces. Beſides theſe, ther 
were in the army of Artaxerxes i 5o chariots ; while (y. 
rus, on the other hand, had no more than twenty, The 
two armies met at a place called Cunaxa. Cyrus hin. 
felt drew up his army in battle order, and took his own 
poſt in the centre. On being intreated by Clearchusto 
avoid the dangerous part of the engagement; © What 
«« doſt thou adviſe ?”” replied the prince : © whilel ain 
<* at a throne, wouldſt thou defire me to ſhow myſelf 
«© unworthy of it ?”” | | 
* A thick cloud of duſt, about three o'clock afternoon, 
announced the approach of the army of the king. His 
foot were diſpoſed in ſquare columns ; and in the front 
were ranged the chariots, armed with ſcythes. The 
king himſelt was in the centre, ſurrounded by 6000 
choſen horſe. Cyrus diſcovered the utmoſt eagerneli 
and joy. He had ordered Clearchus with the Greek 
torces to advance to the centre. But as ſoon as they 
perceived the army of the king marching on in good 
order, they {trick their javelins againſt their ſhields, 
and inſtantly ruſhed forward to charge the barbarians, 
who, unable to ſuſtain their attack, gave ground and 
fled. | 

While Cyrus beheld with pleaſure the troops of his 
brother flying before his Greeks, the perfon of the 
king ſtruck his view. Immediately, therefore, crying 
out in a tranſport, 4 I ſee him !” he obeys the Cictates 
of his fury; gallops up to him, followed by no more 
than 600 horſe; kills with his own hand the commandet 
of the king's guard ; pierces through thoſe that were 
polted before him ; at laſt reaches his brother, wound: 
the horſe on which he rode with a dart, and throws 
him to the ground. Artaxerxes having mounted ano- 
ther horſe, Cyrus aims a ſecond blow at him ; but 1811 
his turn {truck with a javelin diſcharged at him by thc 


' king, and is at the ſame time overwhelmed by a ſhower 
| | C: 
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of darts from the king's attendants, which laid him 
dead on the ſpot. Several of the principal noblemen 
who fought by his ſide were ſlain: and Mezabates, by 
the king's orders, cut off the head and right hand of 
Cyrus. | | | 

'> part of the prince's army hearing of his death, be- 
take themſelves to flight, and Tiflaphernes leads on the 
reſt of the king's army againſt that part of Cyrus's which 
{till kept its ground. The Greeks open their ranks and 
let him paſs. Artaxerxes hearing that the Greeks had 
defeated his left wing, rallies his troops, and advances 
toattack them, who were as yet ignorant of Cyrus's death. 
The Greeks, apprehenſive of being ſurrounded, place 
themſelves in ſuch a ſituation as to have their rear ſecu- 
red by a river ; and ſeeing the king approaching againit 
them, boldly march up to charge him. But the bar- 
harians give ground. as before, and diſperſe on all 
ſides. 

Thus fell the younger Cyrus a viQtim to his extra» 
vagant and criminal ambition. Xenophon has, given a 
finiſhed piCture of this prince. By his aecount, Cyrus 
ſurpaſſed all thoſe of his years in bodily exerciſes. He 
fulfilled his engagements with the utmoſt punQuality 
and honour. He rewarded good offices with uncom- 
mon generoſity and with ſingular prudence, always in_ 
proportion to real merit, never by the influence of fa 


vour: and he conferred an obligation with the beſt _ 


grace in the world. He appeared to be only ſo far de- 
lighted with ſovereignty as it enabled bim to do good ; 
and,no other ways exerted his great power than to ac- 
compliſh that end. By this behaviour he gained the 
love and eſteem both of the Greeks and of the barba- 
mans, But jt is remarkable, that Xenophon takes no- 
tice only of the virtues of this prince, and is entirely fi. 
lent with reſpect to his faults and vices; his unbounded 
ambition particularly, which prompted him to riſe in 
ams againſt his brother, whom, if the event had cor- 
relponded with his intentions, he would have deprived 
doth of his crown and of bis life. | 

| R 2 | When 
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When-the Greeks heard of the death of Cy. 
4ol; rus, they were ſtruck with conſternation ; and 
 , » Inſtead of purſuing the enemy, turned all ther 
thoughts to their own ſafety. But Artaxerxes having 
ſummoned them to lay down their arms, received for 
anſwer, That they would ſooner die : That they were 
ready, however, to ſerve him as allies ; but that they 
Preferred liberty to life. | 
In the mean time Arieus, general of the barbarians 
in Cyrus's army, to whom the Greeks had offered the 
crown of Perſia, fent them word, that he was on the 
point of returning to Ionia; and that if they had a mind 
to accompany him, they muſt join bim that night, 
_ They accepted his invitation, and were all, except oo, 
conducted that night into his camp by Clearchus. At 
their firſt ſetting out they made forced marches ; but 
could not by all their diligence avoid the purſuit of the 
king, who at laſt came up with them. The Greeks, 
as ſoon as they perceived him, formed themſelves in 
battle order; and by their excellent diſpoſition and u- 
trepid appearance, ſo intimidated the king, that he dil. 
patched- meſſengers to them with friendly profeſſions, 
and to acquaint them, that they had orders to condutt 
them to certain villages, where they would be ſupplied 
with plenty of provifions. The Grecks accepted the 
offer, and pafled three days in thoſe villages. 
- Tiffaphernes, in the mean time, paid a viſit to the 
Greek commanders, by orders of the king; and ina 
long harangue told them, that, pitying the hardſhips 
and dangers to which they were about to expoſe them- 
ſelves, he had obtained permiſſion from the Perſian mo- 
narch to condut them back to their own count!y. 
Clearchus anſwered, That the Greeks had been led 1n- 
to Perſia by Cyrus, without being informed of his 11- 
tentions: That by his death their engagements witl 
him were at an end: 'That they had by no means un 
dertaken this expedition with a view of making war 0 
the Perſian monarch, or of creating him any diſturb- 
ance z and that all they requeſted was a iree proeys 
i £ F | | L163! 
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their native country. Tifſaphernes having departed to 
report their anſwer to the king, returned the fecond 
day after, and told them, that the king did not intend. 
to oppoſe their return ; that he, Tiſlaphernes, would 
ſupply them with proviſions ; and as he was to ſet out 
immediately for his own province, would accompany 
them in their journey; and for that purpoſe would 
quickly join them. 

The Greeks, after waiting for him twenty days, were 
at length joined by him, and ſet out under his conduct. 
But after this Arieus and his forces pitched their camp 
at ſome diſtance from that of the Greeks. "This pro- 
duced ſome ſuſpicions in the latter, who nevertheleſs 
continued their march. After paſling the Tigris by a 
bridge of twenty-ſeven boats, they traverſed the deſarts 
of Media, leaving the Tigris on their left. But in the 
mean time the ſuſpicions of the Greeks were daily 1n- 
creaſing. Clearchus therefore having defired a conte- 
rence with Tiffaphernes, in order to come to an expla- 
nation, rock occaſion to remind him of the ſolemnity of 
the engagements he had come under to the Greeks. 
The fatrap, by the ſtrongeſt profeſſions of ſincerity, and 
the warmeſt appearances of friendſhip, effaced all his 
ſuſpicions. But theſe profeſſions were intended to diſ- 
guiſe the moſt villanous perfidy. 3 

As Clearchus no longer entertained any doubt of the 
ſatrap's integrity and honour, he was prevailed upon, 
together with the reſt of the chief officers of the Greeks, 
being four generals and twenty captains, to pay him a 
vilit. As ſoon as the four generals, Menon, Proxenes, 
Apias, and Socrates, had entered the tent of Tiflapher- 
nes, with Clearchus at their: head, they were inſtantly 
ſeized ; and.at the ſame time the twenty captains, who 
had remained without, were attacked and cut to pietes 
by 200 Perfian ſoldiers, privately poſted there for that 
ſpecial purpoſe. The five commanders were carried 
defore the king, and by his orders beheaded. A 
ſhocking inſtance of cruel perfidy! Xenophon has'gi- 
Vent us the characters of thoſe unfortunate command- 

R 3 ers; 
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ers ; 6f whom Clearchus and Proxenes were the mo 
diſtinguiſhed. © "329215" Hows 

/* We may eabily imagine the ſurpriſe of the Greeks x 
the long abſence of their commanders ; and the conſter. 
nation occaſioned among them by the news of their 
fate. They no longer entertained any doubt that their 
total deſtruQion was reſolved on. "They found them. 
ſelves at the diſtance of 500 or 600 leagues from Greece; 
hemmed in by a royal army; ſurrounded by mountains 
and defarts; and with no guide to lead them through 
the multitude of enemies that lay in their way. 

In this general dejection, Xenophon, who had hi- 
therto ſerved only in the {ſtation of a cadet, diſplayed an 
extraordinary firmneſs of foul. Afſembling the remain- 
ing officers, he told them that their courage was now 
their only reſource. He adviſed them to appoint new 
officers to ſupply the places of thoſe they had loſt; to 
burn their tents and baggage ; to begin their retreat 
immediately; and to march in the form of -a hollow 
ſquare, that ſo'they might always be prepared to oppoſe 
the enemy from whatever quarter they were attacked: 
A. ſurpriſing inſtance of what one man of genius and 
reſolution is capable of performing! The Greeks, 
when on the point of diſperſing, and falling into the 
hands of their enemies, are faved by the wiſdom and 
aQtivity of Xenophon, Perceiving that the expedrent 
propoſed by him was the moſt eligible and ſafe they 
could follow, they immediately embrace it, and name 

new commanders.  fxrope oe] 
| Next morning, by the dawn, the troops being al- 
ſembled, Xenophon, to confirm . their courage, made 
them an harangue, wherein he intreated them to recall 
to remembrance the famous days of Marathon, Ther- 
mopylz, and Platea, when their anceſtors, with armies 
greatly more inferior to: their enemies than they wer© 
to thoſe by. whom they were at preſent oppoſed, had 
nevertheleſs remained viforious ; and to reſt perſuadec; 
that the gods, the avengers of perfidy, would ſupport * 
their defence, The words of Xenophon were oo 
Th $f 
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ed by the whole army, 'who unanimouſly approved of 
his advice, and inſtantly put it in execution. 

After continuing their journey for ſome days, con- 
| ſtantly direRQting their march towards the heads of the 

eat rivers till they found them fordable ; they were at 
aſt overtaken and harafſed by the army of Tiflaphernes, 
who had purſued them with all his forces. But the 
Greeks changing their order of march, repulſed his at- 
tacks with very little loſs on their own fide; and it 
ſhould ſeem that Tiflaphernes very ſoon grew weary of 
purſuing them, for after this time there is no further 
mention made of him in the relation of Xenophon. 

On their arrival at the river Tigris, finding it un- 
fordable on account of its depth, they were obliged to 
traverſe the mountains of the Carducz, and forced to 
diſpute their paſſage with the inhabitants of thoſe hills, 
who had poſted themſelves on the higher grounds. It 
coſt them ſeven days to make good their paſſage, which 
they at laſt effeted with much labour and fatigue, after 
deing obliged to abandon their beaſts of burden, and 
the priſoners they had taken 1n their march; and after 
ſuffering a great deal from repeated attacks of the inhas 
bitants of the country. 

After croſling thoſe mountains, they were ſtopped by 
a very large river that ran along the foot of them, but 
paſſed it at laſt with much difficulty. Then entering 
the weſtern quarter of Armenia, they forded the Tigris 
at its ſource. Teribazus, the king of Perſia's governor 
n that province, permitted the Greeks to take what 
proviſions they thought proper ; but at the ſame time 
privately reſolved ,to lay an ambuſcade for them in a 
narrow defile, between ſome mountains through which 
their road lay, The Greeks, getting notice of his de- 
lien, prevented him, by taking poſſeſſion of the paſs 
detore him, and beat off the ſoldiers ſent againſt them. 

Alter this, baving crofſed the Euphrates, they were 
obliged to march throw ſnow from five to ſix feet deep, 
This part of their journey was attended with great 
bardſhips, and many of the ſoldiers periſhed by the ſe- 
R 4 verity 
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verity of the-cold and the great fatigue. After paſſy 


the {riow, they came to certam villages, conſiſting 


huts dug under ground, where they reſted ſeveral days, 
Recommencing their jburney, they ſoon arrived at the 
river Araxes, or Phaſes. This river being here un. 


| fordable, they were obliged to march about through the 


mountains, where they were oppoſed by the Phaſians 
and Chalybes, whom they forced at laſt to retire. 
After paſſing through 'the country of the Chalybeg, 


they came to a very high mountain ; whence getting 


ſight of the ſea, they were ſeized with an exceſs of joy, 
They had itill, however, the mountains of Colchis to 
traverſe, and to defend themſelves againſt the barbarous 
inhabitants, But by the ſkilful diſpoſition of the army 
by Xenophon, they oppoſed and diſperſed thoſe barba- 
r1ians. Then falling down into the plain, they arrived 
at certain villages, where they found great plenty of 
proviſions, and reſted ſome days. In a few days more 
they reached Trebizond, a Greek colony, where they 
halted a month. Here they celebrated divers ſorts of 
games with much joy, and paid the vows they had made 
to the gods in cale of their fafe return. 

- After deliberating whether they ſhould proceed from 
this place to Greece by ſea, they came to a reſolution 
to tranſport only their old and fickly men in that way, 


| becauſe they could not find ſhipping ſufficient to carry 
the whole army. 'The reft continued their rout over 


land. On arriving at Ceraſus they reviewed their for- 
ces, and found them to amount to 8600 infantry, out 
of 10,000 that had undertaken the retreat ; but of theit 
horſe only 4o remained. Coming to Cotyora, and be- 
ing informed by the inhabitants, that if they proceeded 
farther by land, they ſhould meet with ſeveral river 
and defiles very diflicult to be paſſed, they accepted 0i 
the ſhips offered them by the Cotyoreans, which landed 


| them next day at Sinope, a Mileſian colony in Paphis: 


ONIa. | | | | 
— The ſoldiers ſeeing themſelves now fo near ther ni 
tive country, became deſirous of obtaining ſome go 
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{cr before their arrival. With this view, they inform. 


-d Xenophon of their intentions of creating a command. 
er in chief; all their meaſures.having been hitherto de- 
termined by the plurality of votes in a general council. 


Atthe ſame time, they intimated their intention of con- 


ferring that honour on him. On this occaſion, Xeno- 
phon, ſenſible of their intention, and deſirous to keep 
himſelf diſengaged from their ſcheme, repreſented to 
them, that if they were reſolved to create a commander 
in chief, it was highly proper that a Lacedemonian 
ſhould fill that ſtation, as that ſtate at preſent occupied 
the foremoſt rank in Greece, But perceiving them to 
be by no means fatisfied with this reaſon, but, on the 
contrary, obſtinate-in their choice of him, he was for- 
ced at laſt to tell them, that he had conſulted the gods 
on the ſubje&t, and found them averſe to his underta- 
king the command. "This efteQtually freed him from 
further ſolicitation for the preſent ; and the choice of 
the Greeks next fell upon Chryſophorus, a Lacedemo- 
nian. - | : 

The ſoldiers beginning to indulge their defire of 
plunder, their new general interpoſed, and prohibited 
them from plundering the Greek colonies. This produ- 
ced mutinies and diſcord;-in_ the army, and laid them 
under the neceſſity of dividing into three bodies ; the 
firſt of which, conſiſting of the Peloponneſians, to the 
number of 4400 men, was commanded by Licon and 
Callimachus ; the ſecond, conſiſting of 2100 men, by 
Chryſophorus ; and the third, of the ſame number, by 
Xenophon, Having procured ſhipping from the inha- 
bitants of Heraclea, they embarked at different times, 
and landed at Chryſopolis. This being a very rich 
town, the ſoldiers reſolved to pillage it : But upon Xe- 
nophon's repreſenting to them, that by ſo doing they 
ſhould draw upon themſelves the reſentment of the La- 
cedemonians, many of whom were ſettled there, they 
relinquiſhed that defiga. Fl | 

From Chryſopolis, therefore, they marched, under 
the conduQ of Xenophon, to Salmydefla in Thrace, 


upon 


| 
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upon a preſſing invitation from Seuthes, the ſoverei 
of that country, who intreated their aſſiſtance to recg. 
ver his dominions ; and the more effeQoally to prenj 


with them to comply with his defire, promiſed them 


great reward, But after they had performed the {e. 
vice for which he wanted them, he broke his word, and 


refuſed to give them any thing ; and though Xenophon 


complained prievouſly of his injuſtice, he obtained ng 
redreſs. This Seuthes was an avaricious prince, entire. 
ly influenced by a miniſter void of all faith and honeſty, 
whoſe only aim was to increaſe bis own private for- 
tune. | 

In the mean time, ambaſſadors from Sparta waited 
on Xenophon, to inform him, that, at the earneſt in- 
treaty of the towns of Ionia, which had embraced the 
cauſe of the younger Cyrus, and, on that account, 
dreaded the reſentment of Tiſſaphernes, they had de- 
clared war againſt Tiflaphernes and Pharnabazus, and 
had already diſpatched an army into Ionia, under the 
command.-of 'Thymbron, to prote& that country from 
being ravaged bythe enemy. The Greeks, under the 
command of Xenophon, hearing that the troops 1n that 
expedition received very large pay, engaged themſelves 
in the ſame ſervice, with the conſent of their command- 
er, who conducted them to Lampſacus by ſea, their 


number then amounting altogether to no more than 


6000 men, From Lampſacus he proceeded to Perga- 
mus, and from thence to Parthenia, which 1s account- 
ed the period of this celebrated retreat, Thymbron ha- 
ving there joined them with his troops, led all his army 
from that place againſt Tiflaphernes. | 

Thus ended the famous expedition of the ten thou- 
ſand; who, in ſpite of the numberleſs difficulties they 


| had to encounter at almoſt every ſtep, performed Ti! 


the ſpace of little more than four months, counting 
from the period of the battle of Cunaxa to their arri- 
val at Pergamus, a march of about 1900 miles. This 
retreat, the moſt extraordinary recorded in any hiltory, 


| isextremely admired by the maſters in the art of va 
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fr the boldneſs ' of the undertaking, for the-ſkill with 
which it was conduCted, and for the ſucceſsful event. 
For in ſpite of the difficulties of every kind that ſeemed 
to oppoſe their return, they were ſo lucky as to reach 
their native country victorious. 


To return to the progreſs of our hiſtory.-—The Lace- 
demonians were now meditating the extenſion of their 
conqueſts beyond the bounds of Greece. But before 
entering upon that ſubje&, the order of time requires 
us to mention the death of Socrates ; an event famous 
in hiſtory on ſeveral accounts. It happened two years 
after the expulſion of the tyrants, upon an accuſation, 
of not acknowledging the gods received and worſhip- 
ped by the ſtate; of introducing a new religion ; and 
of corrupting the minds of the youth. It were impro- 
per haſtily to flur over the fate of this celebrated philo. 
ſopher, and not to take particular notice of his very re. 


markable charaQer, and of 075 Aer circumſtances 


of his life, | 

Socrates was born at Athens in the year before 
Chriſt 469, His father was a ſtatuary; a buſineſs to 
which Socrates at firſt applied with ſucceſs. But the 
philoſopher Criton having diſcovered his fine genius, 
called him off from that employment, and engaged him 
in the ſtudy of philoſophy; a name then confined to 
the particular branch of it that treated of the heavenly 
dodies. But Socrates being ſoon diſguſted with this 
ſtudy, as well on account of the difficultics attending it, 
and the uncertainty of its conclufions, as of its ſmall uv. 
tlity in buman life, applied himſelf to another ſort of 
philoſophy, namely, the knowledge of man. For this 
purpoſe, he carefully ſtudied the paſſions, and laboured 
aſcertain, on ſolid principles, the notions of good and 
evil, Hence he is juſtly regarded as the father of mo- 


ral philoſophy. That ſcience was by him ſtripped of | 


the myſtery and auſterity in which it had been till then 


«1 


ſplicity, and preciſion, © 


nrolved ; and he inculcated its precepts with candour, 


His 
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His exterior accompliſhments' were very unfayoy. 
able, and promiſed nothing leſs than genius, or ſpe 
rior ſenfibility.—His method of arguing was very py. 
_ ticular, He began with interrogating his adverſaryit 
one that defired to be inſtruted g/ from his anſwers he 
deduced concluſions, the abſurdity of which his adve. 
fary was obliged to acknowledge; and in that mane: 
he drew him on from one abſurdity to another, till he 
brought him to acquieſce mn the truth | of the propo. 
tion he wanted to eſtabliſh. His ſchool gave birth ty 
ſeveral ſes ; of which the moſt celebrated was that d 
the Academicians. Xenophon, Ariſtippus, and Plato, 
were the molt famous of his ſcholars, particularly the 

laſt. | 
The buſineſs of philoſophy by no-means interfered 
with his civil duties. He . po proot, on various occy- 
fions, of his patriotiſm and courage, and ſerved ine 
veral campaigns during the Peloponneſian war with dif. 
tinguiſhed bravery. 'The' virtues that principally di 
tinguiſhed his private charaQer were, temperance, it- 
tegrity, and a contempt of riches. On ſeeing any ex- 
traordinary diiplay of the means of luxury and magni- 
ficence, he ufed to felicitate himſelf. that he had no 
occafion for ſuch articles, and would exclaim, Of hoy 
many things ſtand I inno need! He inherited from hu 
father but a very ſlender patrimony ; which he ſoon loll, 
by lending it to one of his friends, who! was unable to 
repay it. But his poverty was accounted by him rather 
an honour than a diſgrace ; and he obſtinately refuſel 
to accept of preſents of money frequently. offered hum 
by his friends.—Archelaus'King of Macedonia, to it: 
duce him to go and live with him, made him very may: 
nificent offers; which, however, Socrates rejected 
without hefitation. His virtue was attended with 00 
tinQure of auſterity : On the contrary, he was remark 
| ably cheerful ; and in his converſation diſplayed 3 
that ſweetneſs and affability that conſtitute the principa 
charm of ſociety. . _ 5d 90-4 TOY 
Xenophon and Plato, both bis ſcholars, are tho* 
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vho furniſh us with moſt of the particulars relating to 
his perſon and diſpoſition. His diſtinguiſhing charac- 
teriſtic was a perfe& tranquillity-of mind, which enabled 
him to ſupport, with patience, the moſt troubleſome 
:ccidents of life. He uſed to beg of thoſe with whom 
he uſually converſed, to put him on his guard the mo- 
ment they perceived in him the firſt emotions of anger; 
and when they did fo, he inſtantly reſumed perfe& 
compoſure and complacency. His wife Nantippe, a 
woman of the moſt whimſical and: provoking temper, 
afforded him ſufficient opportunity of exerciſing his pa- 
tience, by the revilings and abuſe with which ſhe was 
conſtantly loading him Ha 

He pretended to be accompanied by a genius or fa- 
millar ſpirit, that counſelled and direC&ed him in all his 
matters, and prevented him from undertaking any at- 
fair that might turn to his diſadvantage. - But this ge- 
nius was certainly nothing elſe than the-accurate dil- 
cernment, and prudent forefight, beſtowed on him by 
nature, and improved by unremitting obſervation, whiclz 
enabled him to judge of the conſequences of aQtions ; 
and which he aſcribed to the ſuggeſtions of his ſuperin- 
tending genius, with a view, no doubt, to induce his 
triends to hearken to his advice more readily and 1m- 
plicitly, lt was his intimate knowledge of the human 
heart and paſſions, aided by much experience 1n life, 
that gave him this ſeeming ſpirit of prophecy ; and as 
he delivered his pretended oracles with a myſterious air, 
and all the poſitiveneſs and cnthufiaſm of a man inſpired, 
t was generally believed, that his knowledge of futurity 
was certainly ſuggeſted to him by a familiar ſpirit, — 
By the ſame means, it were no very dificult matter for 
every wife and -prudent man to play the prophet.—- 
veveral other great men of antiquity, from the ſame 
mouve, afteQed the ſame charaQter. 
| In the mean time, the fame of the extraordinary 
widom and virtue of Socrates quickly ſpread abroad, 
and he was, by the Delphic oracle, declared the wiſeſt 
* men, This reſponſe was obtained by his ſcholar 

, Ctefiphon. 
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 Cteſiphon.—Socrates poſſeſſed; in a fupreme degres 
the talent of reaſoning. His principal \employmen 
was the inſtruQtion of the youth ; an obje& to which 
he dedicated all his care and attention. He key 
however, no fixed public ſchool ; but took every oppor 
_ tunity, without regarding times or places; of conveying 
to them his precepts, and that in the moſt enticing an 
agreeable manner. His leflons were ſo univerſally x, 
| liſhed, that the moment he appeared, whether in the 
public afſembles, walks, or feaſts, he was ſurrounded 
with a throng of the moſt illuſtrious ſcholars and hear 
ers. The young Athenians quitted even their pleaſure 
to liſten to the diſcourſes of Socrates 5; of which what 
we have mentioned above of Alcibiades is a fignal 
proof. no ; 
'His leſſons were of the moſt important uſe to his 
countrymen, to ſuch of them particularly as aſpired at 
public employments. He laboured chiefly to inculcate 
temperance, continency, and the other virtues of pri- 
vate life, to inſpire them with the principles of integrity 
and juſtice, with love for their country, and with a high 
:1dea of the power and goodneſs of God.——His diſcourſe 
with Euthydemus upon Providence, tranſmitted to usby 
Xenophon, is, on ſeveral accounts, a piece of incſtimable 
value; and clearly ſhows, that Socrates ackhowledged 
the univerſe to be the work of one ſole Being, whole 
| attributes were infinitely ſuperior to: thoſe commonly 
aſcribed to the heathen deities. From his other dil 
courſes, too, it is ſufficiently apparent, that. he ſecretly 
entertained a thorough contempt for all the Pagan di 
vinities, which he looked upon as the production of the 
poets; and that he had arrived at the knowledge of one 
true God. rr" nd oy 

It was a principal obje& of Socrates's attention, to pul 
the youth on their guard againſt a ſet of preſumptuous 
men, known by the appellation of /ophi/ts, who aſſumed 
the name of philoſophers, and, in the eye of the world, 
gave themſelves airs of great importance, appearing al- 


ways attended with a great number of ſcholars, to _ 
3 | c 
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they ſold their inſtruQtion at a very dear rate, They 
-etended to be adepts in every ſcience, and boaſted 
of being able to argue immediately, and without hefita- 


tion, on any ſubje&. Socrates laboured to diſcredit 


thoſe boaſters in the opinion of his countrymen. He 
:nduced them, by an appearance of extraordinary can- 
dour, to anſwer his queſtions, which ſeemed. to be very 
imple ; and then, by his admirable ſkill in dialeQtics, 
he very ſoon confounded their reaſoning. He likewiſe 
;nduſtriouſly expoſed the vices of thoſe quacks 1n ſcience, 
By theſe means, he ſo exaſperated them, that they 


united their endeavours to deſtroy him, and were very - 


ative in procuring his condemnation. | 

Long before his death, they had prevailed with Ariſto- 
phanes the comic poet to revile him on the ſtage, 
in his play of ** The Clouds;”” wherein he introdu- 424. 
ced him talking impiouſly andimpertinently of the 
pods. This was no doubt done with a view, both to 
try the diſpoſition of the people with reſpe& to Socrates, 
and at the ſame time to render him ridiculous and hate- 
ful in their opinion, that they might afterwards be the 
more eaſily perſuaded to promote the malicious attempts 


of his enemies. But the war againſt Syracuſe, and the 


ſubſequent misfortunes that came upon the Athenians, 
ſuſpended the execution of their grand deſign. 

The city, however, had no ſooner recovered its tran- 
quillity, than Melitus exhibited a formal accuſation 
againſt Socrates, conſiſting of the following heads: 1 mo, 
That Socrates reje&ed the eſtabliſhed divinities of his 


country, and laboured to introduce new deities in their 


place—2do, That he corrupted the youth, teaching 
them to delpiſe the ſettled laws and order of the com- 
monwealthz to be diſybedtent to'*their parents ; and to 
cenſure the government. | 
ouch were the principal branches of the accuſation 
brought by Melitus againſt Socrates ; confeſſedly ſuffi- 
nent, if proved, to infer a capital puniſhment. But it 
was ealy for Socrates to refute them. For he had now 
employed himſelf, for the ſpace of forty years, in in- 
Po,  ſtruQting 
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ſtru&ing the youth in the ſight of all his countrymen; 
during which time, no perſon had ever obſerved an 
circumſtance in his leflons, that could afford a hand: 
to ſuch an accuſation. His. friends, however, exert 
themſelves in his fayour. The orator Lyſias beſtowed 
great labour and employed all his art in compoſing x 
pleading for him, Burt Socrates thinking it unſuitable 
_ to his charaQer, declined to make uſe of it. Nor woull 
his magnanimity permit him to deſcend to a& the part 
of a fuppliant, or to employ the nieans commonly prix. 
tiſed in thoſe days, to incline the judges to pity ; ſuchy 
parties coming before them with their wives and chil 
dren. He appeared before his judges with the modef 
confidenue inſpired by innocence, and behaved in eyer 
particular with the moſt ſtriking magnanimity, 

_ Plato has prelerved to us, under the title of © Th 
* Apology of Socrates,” the chief arguments adducel 
by him, 1n anſwer to theaccuſation of Melitus ; of which 
we ſhall endeavour here to deliver the ſubſtance. 1m, 
He affirmed, that he had been often ſcen offering ſacri 
tices to the gods, both. privately in his own family, and 
publicly in- the temples.—2do, That 1n liſtening to the 
fuggeſtions of a particular ſpirit, or divinity, he intro- 
duced no novelty into religion ; ſince all other men win 
conſult the flight of birds, and the appearance of the w- 
trails"of beaſts, thereby ſhow their belief in divination, 
and a firm perſuaſion, that the gods do, in different 
ways, diſcover their will and pleaſure.—3tio, That fofat 
from employing himſelf about impious reſcar@Mts into 
natural cauſes, the ſole obje& of: his ſtudy and inſtruc: 
tions had been to fix the proper ſtandard of manners, 
and of the condu& of human life, —4to, That fo far 
from teaching dangerous doQtrines to the youth, he call 
ed upon ſuch of his ſcholars as happened to be preſent, to 
bear teſtimony, that he had uniformly and zealouſly et 
forced the practice of virtue; endeavouring on all occ# 
ſions to perſuade them, that it was of infinitely mort 
importance, to apply their care and attention, about 


their minds, and what paſſed within their breaſts, _ 
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+bout their bodies, or any temporal acquirements ; that 
wealth did not beſtaw virtue; but that virtue was the 
fureſt road to wealth, as well as to eyery other valuable 
-nioyment in life.—-5t0, That if his having ſeldom 
(ſiſted at the public afſemblies of the people, when de- 
liberating on the affairs of the republic, were imputed 
o him as a fault, be referred to his behaviour in the 
different campaigns in which he had ſerved, as ſuſhi. 
ficnt demonſtration of his gcal for the welfare of hig 
country ; having bravely and faithfully maintained the 
yolts committed to him at Potidea, Amphipolis, and De- 
lum: and he put them in mind, that in the ſenate, he 
had oppoſed to his utmoſt the ſentence pronounced 
zgainſt the ten commanders, after the engagement of 
Arginuſe. But he acknowleged, that the familiar 
ſpirit which had attended him from his infancy, had 
always reſtrained him from meddling with the political 
buſineſs of the republic ; and he expreſſed his belief, that 
if be had deſpiſed its ſuggeſtions on that head, he ſhould 
lang ago have forfeited his life 3 having obſerved, that 
whoever is imprudent enough to oppoſe the will of a 
whole people, when bent on committing 1njultice, 
ſeldom does ſo with impunity.-La/tly, That his ne- 
glefting the arts commonly practiſed, to move the 
compaſſion of the judges, was by no means an eitect of 
preſumption, but proceeded from a perſuaſion of its be- 
ng improper to attempt to procure an acquittal by fuch 
expedite; becauſe it is the duty of judges to do juſtice 
by obeying the law, not to violate the law from mo- - 
tives of fayour or compaſſion. That he had uniformly 
taught, that not to account death an evil, was an effe&t 
of virtue 3 and, at his age, it were highly improper to 
delie the lefſons he had ſo often' given on the contempt 
[of death, That he entertained a more thorough per- 
ſuaſfion of the exiſtence of a Deity than his accuſers ; 
and, on the whole, that he referred his cauſe to the 

gods, and to his judges. NN 
Socrates pronounced this diſcourſe wich a firmneſs 
ud intrepidity worthy a” of ſoul; —Rnng 
- rathec 
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| firmly perſuaded that guilt is the only evil of which 


ment, uniformly behaved with the ſame calmnels - 
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rather to dig&e to his judges than to plead befyp 
them. Buys undaunted behaviour irritated the Judges 
who.wefld have been better pleaſed to ſee him & 
hoffage to their power by a timorous and ſubmiſlive hs. 

zviour. By a plurality of voices, therefore, they (. 
clared him guilty ; but did not, by their firſt ſentend, 
determine the pumſhment. In ſuch a caſe, the crimin 
had a privilege of chooſing any one of the differen 
puniſhments enatted for his offence, and was intitled 
require an alleviation even of that. But Socrates 
thought, it unworthy his charaQter to take advantage 


_ this indulgence, though he had it in his power to inff 


on being puniſhed, either by impriſonment or a fine, 
But to avail himſelf of this privilege might, he ſaid, e 
interpreted to be an acknowledgement of guilt; and he 
added, that if he were to chooſe the requital he though 
he merited, he ſhould infiſt on being maintained, for th 
remaining part of his life, in the Prytaneum, at the pub: 


he expence, ſince he had conſtantly employed himſel 


in the ſervice of his country, by inſpiring his fellow 
citizens with the love of virtue. 

The judges, provoked at his indifference, condemned 
him to die by drinking the juice of the hemlock, Thi 
ſentence did not at all ſhake the fortitude of Socrates 


wiſe man has reaſon to be afraid ; and chooſing rathe, 
fays Quintilian, quietly to refign the few years of lite he 
had yet a probability of enjoying, than by a mean lub- 
miſſion, or pufillanimous condu&t, to throw a blemil 
on the glory of his paſt life. <4 I am going,” ſaid he 
to the judges, © by your ſentence, to ſuffer death, 1 
« puniſhment denounced againſt me by nature at tit 
« inſtant of my coming into the world ; but my ac 
« ſers are, by the ſentence of truth, condemned to tit 
« ſtings and remorſes of a guilty conſcience.” 

Socrates ſpent the thirty days that intervened betvwisi 
his ſentence and death in converſation with his friend; 
and in ſpite of the painful expeQation of the fatal m0: 


4 
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fortitude. The evening before his death, he gave a 


ing informed by Crito, the moſt intimate of his friends, 
that he had an opportunity of eſcaping from priſon, with 
the connivance of the jailor, who had been gained over 
for the purpoſe, he abſolutely refuſed to avail himſelf of 


happy to be deprived of a lite which was beginning to be 
a burthen to him *. | CES 
Plato relates, at great length, the various motives 
urged by Crito, to perſuade him to make uſe of the 
means of preſerving his life, which the endeavours of 
his friends had procured for him. He fet before his eyes 
the injuſtice of the ſentence ; and argued, that it was his 
duty to preſerve his countrymen from the guilt of puts 


in need of his proteRion, &c. &c.—Socrates, in anſwer, 
proved to him, that a man condemned to die, though 
unjuſtly, is guilty of a crime, if he withdraw himſelf 
from the puniſhment inflicted on him by the laws and 
judges of his country.—A dodtrine, however, that will 
find few partizans ; for, in ſuch a ſituation, the love of 
life, ſtrengthened by the idea of injuſtice, generally out- 
weighs ſuch refined confiderations.—He further de- 
monſtrated to him, that every unlawful a&, be its mo- 


that commits it, even though direQed againſt thoſe who 
have injured him; in other words, that it is a crime 
to return evil for evil; but, with reſpe& to his own 
particular caſe, he demanded what anſwer he could 
make to the laws of his country, for flying from the 
puniſhment now by them impoſed on him ; againſt 
which, even the plea of returning evil for evil would 
not apply. This is heroiſm in all its purity. Crato, 
unable to refute the arguments of Socrates, was obliged 
to yield to his inflexibility. 


by him, as uſual, in converſation with his friends, 'The 
| OD 2 | | 10+ 
* He was then ſixty-nine years 0d, 


tronger proof {till of his magnanimity. For upon be. 


that expedient; telling him, that he eſteemed himſelf 


ting to death an innocent man; that his children ſtood = 


tive or conſequences ever ſo laudable, is criminal in him 


The day he was to ſuffer-arriving at laſt, was ſpent 
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immortality of the ſoul was that day the ſubje& upa 
which they diſcourſed. The ſubſtance of their realy, 
ing, on this point, is contained in the dialogue of Play, 
entitled Phedo. Socrates there adduces all the ayy 
ments that, in his opinion, eſtabliſh the immortality gf 
the ſoul, and refutes thoſe inſiſted on to maintain the 
contrary doQrine. He ſhows, that the deſire of dexh 
entertained by a wife man, muſt principally ariſe fron 
his wiſhing to enjoy the happineſs awaiting him in ana. 
ther life. But he argues, that as man 1s entirely de. 
_ pendent on the will of that Supreme Being who ha 
created him, and placed him in the ſtation he here occy. 
pies, he muſt not therefore quit it without the permiſſion 
and command of that Supreme Being.—He conclude 
his reaſoning on the immortality of the ſoul with thi 
argument, that, ſuppoſing the reaſons urged in ſupport 
of each fide of this queſtion to appear of equal weight, 
a Wiſe man will embrace that concluſion which ſeem: 
to be attended with leaſt hazard and moſt advantage, 

Socrates next proceeds to deduce ſeveral conſequen- 
ces, on the ſuppoſition of the certainty of the immortz 
lity of the ſoul. —He thinks there mult be a final judge- 
ment of the virtuous and the wicked ;—that punh- 
ments muſt be inflicted on the latter ;—an cternal 
reſidence, full of happineſs, appointed for the former ;= 
and a ſtate of purification between the two, where thole 
who have been guilty of more heinous tranſgreſſions, 
ſhall, for a time proportioned to their iniquities, ſulle 
condign puniſhment, and afterwards enter into bap 

ineſs. 

Cicero has deſcribed, with great elegance, the loſt) 
ſentiments and magnanimous behaviour of Socrates 
His death. While he held the fatal cup in his hand, he 
declared, that he conſidered death, not as a puniſhmett 
inflited on him, but as a help furniſhed him of arriving 
ſo much ſooner at heaven, He gives it as his opinion, 
that on the departure of our ſouls from our bodies, there 


are two paſſages for conduQting them to the gr : 
| SY 
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their deſtination ; one leading to that ſtate of purgatory 
before mentioned, which receives thoſe ſouls that, du- 
ring their reſidence on earth, have contaminated them- 


happy abodes of the gods, which receives the fouls of 
thoſe who have lived virtnoufly in this world, 


himſelf, His children being then brought to him, he 
ſpoke with them a little, and then defired them to be 
taken away. The hour appointed for drinking the hem- 
lock being come, they brought him the cup, which he 
received without the ſmalleſt emotion, and then addrefled 
a prayer to the gods. It is Iighly reaſonable, ſaid he, 
to offer my prayers to the gods on this occaſion, and to 
beſeech them to render my departure from earth, and my 


amazing tranquillity. Obſerving his friends, in this fatal 
moment, weeping, and diffolved in tears, he reproved 
them with great miſdneſs ; aſking them, whether their 
virtue had deferted them? © for (added he) I have al- 
« ways heard, that it is our duty calmly to reſign our 


adout a little while, perceiving the poiſon begin. 
ning to work, he lay down on his couch, and a 400. 
ſew moments after breathed his laſt.—Cicero 
declares, that he could never read the account of the 
death of Socrates without ſhedding tears. 

Soon after his-death, the Athenians were convinced 
of his innocence, and conſidered all the misfortunes that 
afterwards befel the republic as a puniſhment for the 
njuſtice of his condemnation. When the academy, 
and the other places of the city where he had uſually 
taught, preſented themſelves to the view of his country- 
men, they could not refrain from refle&ing on the in- 
gratitude and cruelty of their treatment of the man who 
had done them” ſuch important ſervices, —They can- 


to death ; baniſhed his other accuſers; and ercQed to 
V3 | his 


ſelves with many great crimes; the other, leading to the 


When Socrates had finiſhed his diſcourſe, he bathed 


aſt journey, happy. Then he drank off the poiſon with 


« breath, giving thanks to the gods.” After walking 


. Celled the decree that had condemned him ; put Melitus 


| 
i 
| 
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his memory a ſtatue of braſs, executed by the famoy 
Lyſippus. eg 
Evagoras, king of Salamis, the capital of Cyprus, de. 
ſerves a place in the hiſtory of Greece. He was 4. 
ſcended of the ancient kings of that iſland ; but atyrat 
had uſurped their throne, and made it dependent onthe 
Perfian power. Evagoras was born under the reign 
that tyrant. He had received from nature a very grace. 
ful perſon ; and, from his infancy, gave figns of the beſt 
and moſt valuable talents of the mind. When grom 


| up, he was in great danger of being murdered by the 


tyrant ; and was obliged, for ſafety, to retire from $4. 
lamis. But returning ſoon after, at the head of no 
more than fifty men, he dethroned the tyrant, and 
mounted the throne himſelf, with the approbation of his 


fellow-citizens. He immediately applied himſelf to raiſe 


his ſmall kingdom to a flouriſhing condition; and made 
it his chief ſtudy to rule with juſtice. He had already 
acquired great reputation, when Conon, after the un- 
fortunate engagement at Egos Potamos, choſe his court 
for an aſylum, where he contracted a moſt intimate 
friendſhip with Evagoras. 

On that occaſion, Conon, commiſerating the misfor- 
tunes of his country, had the addreſs to prevail with E 
vagoras to ſecond his endeavours for her relict; and 
they applied - themſelves to concert the moſt proper 
means for weakening the power that then aſpired to the 
ſovereignty of Greece. Evagoras perceiving, from his 
itrict correſpondence with the fatrap of Afia, how 
troubleſome and diſagreeable the daily exaCtions of the 


Lacedemonians were become to the Perſians, adviſed 


them to make Conon commander of their fleet, and to 
attack-the Lacedemonians by ſea. 
Soon after, however, the affairs of Eyagoras aſſumed 
a very different appearance. For having attempted to 
reduce the whole iſland of Cyprus under his power, the 
Cyprians implored afliſtance of the king of Perſia, whoſe 
intereſt it was to ſupport their independency. The wat 
28, at firſt, carried on ſolely between Evagoras > 
| tg 
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the ifanders. But as ſoon as Artaxerxes Mnemon was 
freed of his war with the Greeks, he turned his whole 
force againſt Evagoras. | 

The Perſian army. conſiſted of 300,000 men, and 
their fleet of 3oo galleys ; while Evagoras could hardly 
muſter up 20,000 ſoldiers and go galleys. But notwith- 
ſtanding this vaſt inferiority in the number of his troops, 
he made ſhift to defend himſelf againſt his enemies. 
He availed himſelf of every reſource of military {kill ; 
and having, by means of his light frigates, ſunk and 
deſtroyed the viQtualling tranſports of the Perſian army, 
he reduced them to great ſtraits for want of provifions. 
Receiving from Achoris king of Egypt a reinforcement 
of 60 galleys, with ſome money and corn, he defeated 
a detachment of the Perſian land-forces, and ſoon after 
obtained another vitory at ſea. But the Perſian forces 
being ſtill extremely more numeraus than his, ſoon 
ruined his power, and laid fiege to Salamis by ſea and 
land. Evagoras, ſeeing no proſpeQ of any farther re- 
ſource, found himſelf under the neceflity of ſuing for 
peace ; which was granted him, on the condition of his 
confining his government to the city of Salamis alone, 
and of paying an annual tribute. 

His fon Nicocles ſucceeded him. It was for this 
young prince that the famous Iſfocrates compoſed the 
oration, intitled Evagoras, from its being the elogium_ 
of that king. In this piece, the Athenian orator pro- 
poles Evagoras as the perfe&t model of a good king ; 
and labours to prove, that fine parts and magnanimity 
ze eſſential requiſites to form a prince of that charaCter. 
He repreſents Evagoras as a man of an excellent under- 
ſtanding ; and he tells us, that, after arriving at the 
throne, that prince dedicated much of his time to read- 
ng; particularly to the reading of hiſtory : That, he 
applied himſelf carefully to ſtudy the characters of men, 
that he might know how to employ them according 
to their particular talents : That he never reſolved on 
any undertaking, without the advice of thoſe who were 
moſt {kilful in the particular buſineſs in agitation : 
D 4 | | That 
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That he attentively examined the nature of every for 
of government, to diſeover its peculiar excellency,; 
That he was a ſkilful politician, a brave command, 
© and though of diſtinguiſhed perſonal dignity, yet of 
mild and affable diſpoſition ; an affeQtionate parent, 
fincere and ſteady friend, and faithful to his engage. 
ments: That, by means of theſe excellent qualities, 
he gave a new form to the city of Salamis, and made 
it the reſidence of the arts and ſciences. The oratit 
concludes, with exhorting Nicocles to imitate the ex. 
ample of his father. - ID 

Hiſtory deſcribes the reign of Nicocles as one of the 
molt happy reigns ; juſtice and the public advantage 
having been the objeQts of all his undertakings. Though, 
at his acceſſion to the throne, he found the funds of the 
ſtate entirely exhauſted, he would not impoſe any fc. 
| vere tax; but by ceconomy, and by retrenching unne- 

_ ceflary expences, he fully*diſcharged all the public debts, 
He valued himſelt moſt on his virtue in private life, and 
ſtudied, above all things, to keep his paſſions in ſubjec- 
tion. He uſed to expreſs his ſurpriſe at the ſmall regard 
ſhown to the conneQtion by marriage, whoſe rights, 
though the moſt facred of all, are wantonly and fre- 
quently violated, while the other engagements of ſociety 
are ſcrupulouſly maintained. Iſocrates makes Nicoclet 
to expreſs theſe ſentiments, in an harangue addreſſed to 
his people, wherein he explains to them the duty of 
ſubjeQs towards their ſovereign. Ifocrates afterwar® 
compoſed another oration for Nicocles, in which he 
lays down excellent maxims on the art of government. 
This oration is moſt worthy of being read. One ſhould 
be tempted to think, that the ingenious author of Tele- 
machus had thence borrowed his obſervations on the duty 
of a king. What is chiefly to be admired in this on 
tion is, that it contains none of the mean, fulſome, 
infipid flattery, with which works of that kind are com- 
monly ſtuffed. His opinions are delivered with pre- 
cifion ; and the truth is nowhere obſcured by artificial 
tarns of expreſſion, We learn from Cy” _ 

icocles 
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Nicocles was fo well pleaſed with the zeal, ſincerity, 
and eloquence of Ifocrates, that he made him a preſent 
of twenty talents *. 


About the time that Artaxerxes Mnemon concluded 


the war againſt Evagoras, and another war againft the 
Cadufians, appeared Datames, the moſt celebrated com- 
mander of his time. Cornelius Nepos, the writer of 
his life, perfers to. him, in his military capacity, of all 
the barbarians, only Hamilcar and Hannibal. He was 
the ſon of Camizares, a Carian by birth, and governor 
of the province of Leucoſyria, which lies between 
Cilicia and Cappadocia. Datames ſucceeded his father 
in that government. From the account of Datames 
tranſmitted to us by the hiſtorian juſt cited, it appears, 
that he was hardly ever ſurpafſed in the art of war. He 
ſeems to have been maſter of every branch of it ; brave 
and intrepid, —ſkilful in ſtratagems,—tfroitful in expe- 
dients on the moſt embarraſſing occaſions,—artful and 
quick in forming bis plan of operations,—and ative in 

carrying it into Execution. | 
' Having been commiſſioned to ſubdue Thius governor 
of Paphlagonia, who had revolted againſt the king of 
Perſia, he not only avoided all the ſnares laid for hin 
by Thivs, but even found means to take him alive, to- 
gether with his wife and children. 

AS Artaxerxes was very anxious fo have Thius in 
his power, Datames reſolved to ſurpriſe him agrecably 
with his prifoner. For this purpoſe he repaired private- 
ly to court ; and having dreffed Thius (who was of a 
gigantic ſtature, and had an ugly face, with a long 
beard) very magnificently, and attired himſelf as a 
hunter, armed with a club, he conducted his priſoner 
Yong like ſome wild beaſt that he had caught, and in 
that manner preſented him to the king of Perſia. The 
whole city flocked to fee ſo extraordinary a fight. Ar- 
laxerxes, delighted with the behaviour of Datames, and 

TO | diſ- 

Wh In the year 390, the Gauls defeated the Romans in the 


eas of Allia, and, purſuing their advantage, ſacked and burnt 
; 4 . 
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diſcovering his ſingular merit, appointed him gener] 
_ of a great army deſtined againſt Egypt. But before hy 
departure on the Egyptian expedition, the king con, 
manded him to endeavour to ſeize the perſon of Aſpi 
the commander of an army on the borders of Cappado 
cia, who had revolted, In this commiſſion, dangeroy 
as it was, he ſucceeded, made Aſpis priſoner by fur. 
priſe, and carried him to Sufa. | 
_ His extraordinary genius and valour created apainſ 
Datames ſeveral enemies, who calumniated him to Ar. 
 raxerxes, and rendered him ſuſpeQed. Datames re. 
ceiving intelligence of the danger that threatened him, 
quits abruptly the ſervice of the king, retires with a 
few troops, ſeizes on Paphlogonia, joins Ariobarzanes, 
defeats the Piſadians, who had riſen againſt him, and 
takes their camp. Artaxerxes, terrified at theſe ex. 
ploits of Datames, ſent againſt him into Cappadocia 
an army of near 200,000 men, under the command of 
Autophradates. Datames had hardly the twentieth 
part of that _ 3 but as he excelled in the art of 
ranging an army, he diſpoſed his men fo ſkilfully, 
to prevent their being ſurrounded, and at the fame 
_ time to render the far greater number of the enemy of 
no uſe. By theſe means he put the royal army to flight, 
with prodigious ſlaughter. | 
The Perſian general was equally unſucceſsful in ſeve- 
ral lefſer engagements that enſued ; and at laſt he wa 
forced to make advances for an accommogation, D# 
tames, defirous of recovering the favour of Artaxerxes, 
for whom he had always retained an affeQion, liſtened 
| to his propoſals. But Artaxerxes, provoked at being 
unable, with all his mighty forces, to reduce a pet!) 
governor of a province, was baſe enough to emplo) 
treachery to deſtroy him. Datames at firſt was 6 
lucky as to eſcape ſeveral ambuſhes that were laid ior 
him. , But Mithridates the ſon of Ariobarzanes, having 
been corrupted by extravagant offers made him by Ar: 
taxerxes, to free him of a man who had incurred Þ 
inveterate hatred, by being able to reſiſt him, _ 
| | Van? 
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vantage of a moment when Datames was alone and un- 
armed in his company, to ſtab him with a ſword. 
Datames,. to have arrived at as high a reputation as 

any hero of antiquity, wanted nothing but a more con- 
ſpicu0us ſtage to a@ upon, and a poet or hiſtorian to 
record his exploits. It 1s indeed ſurpriſing, that the hi- 
forians of thoſe times have taken fo little notice of a 
man of ſuch diſtinguiſhed abilities, But in all proba- 
bility this has been owing rather to ignorance than de- 
fign. His merit and exploits deferveq to have been 
celebrated by a more copious hiſtorian than Cornelius 
Nepos, | It is now time to reſume the affairs of Greece. 


Ws have already mentioned, that Thymbron was 
diſpatched by the Lacedemonians into Ionia, to prote& 
the cities of that country from the reſentment of Tif- 
faphernes. But Thymbron being ſoon recalled, on ac- 
count of ſome miſunderſtanding, Dercillidas was ſent 
thither in his place ; who takifig the command of the 
army at Epheſus, marched into the province of Pharna- 
bazus, where the greater part of the cities of Atolia 
opened their gates to him. He then concluded a truce 
with Perſia. ES. . 

The hiſtories of that time are full of the praiſes of the 
prudence and heroiſm diſplayed by a lady of the name 
of Mania, the widow of Zenis, who had governed ZX.- 
tolia as deputy under Pharnabazus, to whom he ren- 
dered ſignal ſervices. Having loſt her huſband, Mania 
waited on the ſatrap, and begged, with the greateſt ſhew 
of reſolution, that he would intruſt her with the power 
enjoyed by her huſband, promiſing to ſerve him with 
the ſame zeal and fidelity. Her defire was granted ; and 
ſhe fulfilled her engagements moſt effeQually ; aCting, 
on all occaſions, with conſummate prudence and reſolu- 
ton. She not only defended the places committed to 
her charge, but conquered others; and not content with 
making punual payment of the cuſtomary tribute to 

harnabazus, ſent him magnificent preſents beſides. 
tecommanded her troops in perſon, and maintained 

| | the 
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the moſt ſtri& diſcipline in her army. By theſe meay 
| ſhe was of the greateſt ſervice to Pharnabazus, who « 
that account held her in the higheſt eſteem. This he. 
roine periſhed by the daſtardly treachery of her fon-in. 


law Midias, That villain, ſtung with the reproaches 


thrown out againſt him for ſuffering a woman to con- 
mand in his place, privately gained admittance into her 
apartment, and murdered both her and her ſon. By 
he did not long enjoy the fruits of his cruelty ; for the 
cities of Ztolia were ſoon after ſubdued by Dercillidz, 
and Midias falling into the hands of the conquerer, wi 
{tripped of the wealth and power which he had fo un. 
juſtly uſurped. | 

| In the following campaign Dercillidas marched into 
the Cherfoneſe, and beſtowed much pains on ſhutting 
up the Iſthmus, a neck of land about-three miles broad, 
For that purpoſe he employed all his ſoldiers in building 
a ſtrong wall, which ſecured the neighbouring cities 
from the ſudden incurſions of the barbarians. The la 
cedemonians, regarding themſelves now as the protec- 
tors and ſovereigns of Greece, induſtriouſly laid holdot 
every opportunity of diſplaying their ſuperior power and 
influence. Taking umbrage at the Eleans for entering 
into an alliance with the Athenians and Argives, they 
commanded them to relinquiſh the authority they had 
aſſumed over certain towns originally independent ; and 
on their refuſing to comply with this requiſition, Ag! 
marched againſt them, with an intention of laying walte 
their territory. The Eleans, apprehenſive of his mi 
king himſelf maſter of their city, agreed to the condi 
tions preſcribed. 

In the mean time the famous Conon, who fince the 
engagement at Zgos Potamos had lived a voluntary &x- 
ile in the iſland of Cyprus, in the hopes of reſtoring the 
glory of his native country, which he was continually 
meditating, determined at Jaſt to apply to the Perbat 
power for that purpoſe; and accordingly imparted Is 
. deſign to Artaxerxes by letter. That monarch imme 


diately ordered 500 talents to be furniſhed to Conon 5 
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fitting out a fleet, of which he at the ſame time appoint- 
ed him commander. 2-4 Benet 
About this time Tiflaphernes and Pharnabazus, in 
ſpite of the ſecret jealouſy and hatred with which they 
were animated againſt each other, united their forces 
againſt Dercillidas, and were on the point of giving him 
1 total defeat in Caria, when Tiflaphernes, who ſtood 
in the greateſt awe of the Greeks, propaſed terms of. 
accommodation. 


AT Sparta, upon the death of King Agis, Agefilaus 
aid claim to the royal dignity, 1n preference to Leoty- 
chides, the ſon of Agis's queen, whom he afhrmed not 
to have been begotten by Agis; and who, notwithſtand- 
ing the dying acknowledgment of him by that king, 
was generally reputed a baſtard. On this account, A- 
gefilaus, ſupported by Lyſander, and other principal 
Spartans, found little difficulty in obtaining himſfelt to 
be declared king,, in preference to Leotychides. 

Ageſilaus, educated in all the ſtriftneſs of the Spar- 
tan diſcipline, where he had learned obedience before 
he came to exerciſe command, was by that means tem- 
perate, mild, and popular, and ſoon acquired the af- 
fe&ion of his countrymen. His diminutive ſtature and 
lameneſs were amply compenſated by a fine face, E&&- 
traordinary vivacity, a bravery ſuperior to all danger, 
and ſingular knowledge in the art of war. Naturally 
an enemy of flattery, he would not permit his picture to 
be drawn ; ſaying, that his exploits, if ever he ſhould 
perform any, would afford the beſt and moſt laſting 
monument to his memory. Being of a very complat- 
lant and obliging diſpoſition, even to his enemies, he 
thereby obtained ſo high eſteem and credit at Sparta, 
that the Ephori thought it neceſſary to impoſe a fine up- 
on him for having, as they ſaid, acquired too great fa- 
vour with his fellow-citizens : A fentence that bore a 
ſtrong reſemblance to the {ſtrange law of oſtraciſm a-- 
mong the Athenians. Though on becoming king he 
lucceeded of courſe to the eſtate and effes of Agis, 
Leotychides being declared a baſtard, yet he ſhared 
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them all with him and his relations, who were y 
poor; an aCtion that rendered him ſtill more highh 
eſteemed by the citizens. Never did king poſſeſs ſuch 
abſolute power at Sparta-as Ageſilaus poſſeſſed, This 
was 1n a great meaſure the effe& of the deference and 
reſpeCt paid by him to the Ephori, contrary to the c. 
ſtom of his predeceſſors in the regal dignity ; who, re. 
garding the Ephori as their rivals in authority, took 
every opportunity to treat them with diſreſpeQ. 

The Lacedemonians hearing that the king of Perſi 

| was equipping a fleet againſt them, ordered An 
396. gelilaus to carry the war into Aſia ; giving hin 

by way of aſliſtants thirty Spartan officers, f 
whom Lyſander was one, together with an army of 2000 
choſen Helots, and 6000 ſoldiers furniſhed by their al. 
lies. The fame of the retreat of the 10,000 Greeks had 
every where inſpired a high opinion of the Grecian vv 
lour, and gave the Greeks themſelves additional con- 
fidenceain their own ſtrength. The Lacedemonians 
therefore thought it incumbent upon them to deliver 
their countrymen from their dependence on the barbs 
ridns., :-:- -: 

Tiffaphernes not having completed his preparation: 
when he received information of the arrival of Apel: 
laus at Epheſus, had recourſe to ſtratagem; and propo- 
ſed to Apeſilaus, that if he would abſtain from commit 
ting hoſtilities, the Perſian monarch would permit al 
the Greek cities in Aſia to remain in the enjoyment ol 
their liberty. Ageſilaus having agreed to this propoſal, 
a truce was concluded, and confirmed by the oaths of 
both parties. But the fatrap nevertheleſs procceded 
with his warlike preparations. 

Apgeſilaus in the interval made a tour through thc 
principal cities, with a view to redreſs grievances, and 
to put the government on a proper footing. But he was 
ſo piqued at the court every where paid to Lyſander, 8 
| the perſon on whom the ruling men ſuppoſed themſelves 
- chiefly to depend, that he could not help cxpreſling Þ 
diſpleaſure on that head to Lyſander; who, naturally 


vain, and accuſtomed of a long while to receive yy 
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ſal reſpe&t, paid little regard to the complaints of his . 
king. Ageſilaus, provoked at his infolent behaviour, 
affected to employ him in the leaſt honourable pieces 
of buſineſs. Lyſander becoming thereby ſenſible, that 
he had at laſt met with a man capable of humbling him, 
contrived a pretence for returning to Sparta. 

Full of reſentment againſt Agefilaus, he formed a 
plan of opening a paſlage for himſelf to the throne. As 
only two branches of the poſterity of Hercules in Spar- 
ta were underſtood to have right to the regal dignity, 
and as he himſelf was likewiſe beheved to derive his de- 
ſcent from the Herculean ſtock, he thought it would 
be no difficult matter to prevail with the Spartans to 
extend the excluſive right ſuppoſed to refide in the two 
former branches to all the other deſcendents of Her- 
cules; flattering himſelf, that if he were able to accom- 
pliſh that, no perſon would preſume to compete with 
himſelf for the crown. He had been conſtantly medi- 
tating this ſcheme fince he had firſt arrived at the height 
of his exorbitant power, which indeed was little infe- 
rior to that of royalty itſelf, and he had put in praQtice 
ſeveral contrivances to procure from the Delphic prieſt- 
eſs a declaration correſponding to his views. But his 
whole plot for that purpoſe was fruſtrated, juſt as it was 
on the point of being executed. For S:/enus, the young 
man, who was ſuddenly to appear and to announce him- 
ſelf to be the ſon of Apollo, was ſeized with fear, and 
ran away, It was not diſcovered till after the death of 
Lyſander that he had been the author of this trick. 

Tifſaphernes having, at laſt afſembled all his forces, 
ſent an inſolent meſflage to Agefilaus, commanding him 
to depart from Afia, The Spartan, incenſed at the 
perhdy of the ſatrap, made a feint of leading his army 
towards Caria, Tiflaphernes followed him. But Age- 
lilaus making a ſudden turn, marched direQly into 
Phrygia, took ſeveral cities, and acquired immenſe 
plunder, After dividing the plunder among his officers 
and ſoldiers, he retired to Epheſus for the winter ; du- 
ng which he obliged his men to practice various Me 

| erciſes, 


| He was on that account accuſed to Artaxerxes of trea- 
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_ erciſes, both to preſerve them from diſcaſe, and to in, 
ure them to the labours of war; and, ts premote emn, 
_ lation, he diſtributed prizes among the moſt dexteroy 
and ſucceſsful. | 

When ready to take the field, he propagated a repor 
of his intending to fall upon Lydia. Tiffaphernes be. 
lieving this to be a ſlratagem, and that his real deſtinz. 
tion was againſt Caria, advanced towards that province, 
But Ageſilaus was as good as his word, and really march. 
ed towards Lydia ; into which he penetrated as far 
Sardis, where Tiflaphernes commonly reſided and 
his treaſures, Thither the Satrap haſtened with his cz- 
valry to oppoſe him. But Ageſilaus knowing that his 
infantry was left behind, gave him battle, put the bar- 
barians to flight at the firſt onſet, made a great flaugh. 
ter, and plundered their camp. 
This viQtory of Ageſilaus coſt Tiflaphernes his life, 


ſon; and Tithrauſtus was diſpatched to ſeize him, Ti. 
thrauſtus having taken the proper meaſures for execu- 
ting his commiſſion, ſurprifed Tifſaphernes while bi 
thing, cut off his head, and ſent it to the king. After 
this Tithrauſtus made Agefilaus many magnificent pre- 
ſents in the name of his maſter, accompanied with pro- 
pofals of peace ; by which the Perſian monarch prom: 
ſed to grant entire liberty to the Greek cities of Alia, 
on condition of Apeſilaus returning home. Agefilaus, 
however, refuſed to come to any final reſolution without 
the approbation of the Ephori. But till that ſhould ar- 
rive, he, in complaiſance to Tithrauſtus, who had dc- 
livered the Greeks from ſuch an inveterate enemy 38 
Tiflaphernes, agreed to lead his army into Phrygia, of 
receiving -thirty talents to defray the expences of bis 
journey thither, | 

| Ageſilaus ſoon after received orders from Sparta, (0 
take the ſupreme command of their fleet as well 3 
their army ; a charge never before intruſted with av} 
| one man. Ageſilaus immediately iſſued orders to the 
inhabitants of the iſlands to furniſh him with 120 oy 

; | 
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of which he gave the immediate command to Piſander 
bis father-in-law, an ambitious man, much inferior in 

arts to Conon, and by no means fit for ſo-high a charge. 
— Thus Agefilaus committed a fault too common a- 
mong men in power, who often ſacrifice the good of 
their country to the aggrandizement of their private 
families and -conneCtions. k | 

Ageſilaus having marched into Phrygia where Phar- 
nabazus commanded, levied heavy contributions, and 
by that means got poſſeſſion of vaſt wealth. Pharna- 
hazus ſeeing his province on the point of being entirely | 
ruined, defired to come to an agreement with Ageſilaus; 
2nd for that purpoſe propoſed a conference. This in- 
terview afforded a ſtriking contraſt between che luxuri- 
ous pomp of Perſia and the modeſt fimplicity of Sparta. 
The fatrap behaved to Agefilaus in the moſt reſpectful 
manner, and complained of the devaſtation committed 
in his country in ſuch gentle and pathetic terms, that 
Ageſilaus, was moved by his complaints, and promiſed 
to leave his province. | 

While Apeſilaus thus ſpread terror through the pro- 
vinces of Aſia, the fame of his bravery and moderation 
attrated univerſal admiration. It was a very ſingular 
ſcene to ſee a man of a deſpicable figure, and poorly 
attended, addrefled in the moſt humble terms by the 
heutenants of the great King, and diQating his pleaſure 
to them with a very laconic and abſolute tone. —The 
neighbouring ſtates, perceiving the admirable effe&s of 
the wiſe regulations eſtabliſhed by Ageſilaus in the 
other cities, vied with one another to procure his pa«- 
tronage ; and his army increaſed fo faſt, that all Atta 
ſeemed defirous to put itſelf under his command. Age- 
hlaus in the mean time reſolved to attack the Perſian 
monarch in the heart of his dominions, that he might 
make him feel the Grecian power even on his throne, 
and diſable him from giving Greece any diſturbance for 
the future. | 

Artaxerxes, alarmed at the progreſs of Ageſi- 
12s, and finding all his efforts to oblige himto 395+ 
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leave Aſia ineffeQual, reſolved to create a diverſn 
to the Lacedemonian arms, by promoting againſt they 
a confederacy among the other ſtates of Greece, whon 
he knew, on the moſt authentic information, to he 
tremely unealy and impatient under their ſubjeQion 9 
Sparta, Timocrates was charged with the execution of 
this ſcheme. To accelerate its ſucceſs, fifty talents 
money were delivered to him, with which he was t 
endeavour to bribe the leading men in each city, that they 
might inſtigate their countrymen to take arms again 
the Lacedemonians ; who indeed, by their overbearing 
behaviour, had but too well diſpoſed the other ſtates 
whom they treated more hke {ubjeas than equals, to 
embrace ſuch a meaſure. Timocrates, therefore, met 
with all the ſucceſs in his negociations that he could hare 
defired ; and the Thebans were the firſt who reſolvedto 
aſſert their independency, 

The Athenians very ſoon joined the Thebans. Orer. 


| looking all former ſubjeQts of diſpleaſure received by then 
from that ſtate, they embraced this opportunity of re: 


covering from their long humiliation, and, by the per. 
ſuaſion of Thraſybulus, granted the aſſiſtance demanded, 
On the other hand, Conon, who was in bigh favour 
the Perſian court, uſed all his influence to obtain an ar- 
mament for the relief of his countrymen, and was ex: 
tremely aQtive in promoting the confederacy againl 
Sparta. An opportunity of coming to an open rupture 
ſoon preſented itfelf. A diſpute having ariſen between 
the Phocians and Locrians, about the property of a 
ſmall piece of ground, the Spartans, already diſpleaſed 
with the Locrians, reſolved to ſupport the Phocians; 


| and, for that purpoſe, ordered Pauſanias to march and 


join Lyſander, who was then in Bceotia with a few 
troops. But the Thebans, to prevent this jun&ion, 
made a brave attack upon the troops under Lyſander, 
obtained a complete victory, and killed Lyſander him 
ſelf in the battle. 


Thus fell that renowned Greek, who raiſed his nativ 
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city Sparta to a degree of power ſhe had never known 
before, and entirely ruined that of Athens. It was 
matter of general ſurpriſe, that he left no wealth behind 
him, conſidering the vaſt influence he had enjoyed, and 
the many opportunities of amaſling riches that had been 
in his power. This contempt of wealth refle&ed honour 
on his memory, and plainly ſhowed, that ambition was 
his ſole motive of a&ion. 'The exceſs of this paſſhon, 
however, obſcured the ſplendour of his extraordinary 
parts; for he muſt be allowed to have been an intrepid 
and ſkilful commander, a conſummate politician, and 
of very artful addreſs, in managing the different tem- 


{elf as abſolute in Sparta as in the cities of Aſia, To 
his partizans and favourites his generofity was bound- 
les, and his partiality exceſſive. He not only ſupport- 
ed, but even co-operated with them in all their private 
ſchemes, however baſe, unwarrantable, or unjuſt ; em- 
ploying 1n their behalf every ſpecies of villany, and 
nfliting without remorſe the moſt barbarous cruelties. 
To his enemies his reſentment was implacable, never 
terminating but with their deaths. Fraud and cruelty 
formed the moſt ſtriking features in his charaQer. Vain, 
even to infolence, he defired to a& on all occaſtons 
without controul, Accordingly, we have ſeen him en- 
deavouring, to the utmoſt of his power, to eclipſe even 
bis king and maſter Agefilaus. We have likewiſe ſeen 
lim diſcover the meaneſt jealouſy to Callicratidas, whom, 
by the baſeſt of artifices, he endeavoured to throw into 
an embarraſſment that might ſully his glory.—He was 
the worſt enemy that ever Athens felt; and by eſtabliſh- 
Ing there the thirty tyrants, he was ro her what Sylla 
ater him was ro Rome.—His tyranny and” oppreſlion 
J [endered Sparta odious to her neighbours. 

When Pauſanias returned to Sparta, he was accuſed 
of miſcondu& in the late expedition ; and, though one 
of the two Spartan kings, was condemned to ſuffer 


death, But he avoided the cruelty of his countrymen 


rs of men, He had, by theſe means, rendered him- 
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Let us now look after Ageſilaus. In the midſt of jg 
preparations for leading his army into Perſia, he recs, 
ved a letter from the Ephori, commanding him to mx. 
turn to Laconia ; for, by this time, Greece was all 
arms. Agpefilaus immediately wrote them an account 
his former operations, and informed them of the favour. 
able diſpoſition of his affairs for attacking the king 
Perſia; but aflured them, that ſince they thought his 
preſence at home neceſlary, he was reſolved to obey 
them without delay. ; 
Hiſtorians have, with great juſtice, applauded there. 
fpe& ſhown, on this occaſion, by Agefilaus to the mz. 
giſtrates of his country ; in obedience to whom, he 
Kopt ſhort in the midſt of his ſucceſsful exploits, which, 
in all probability, muſt have eventually ſubverted the 
Perſian empire. By this behaviour, he undoubted] 
diſcovered a very uncommon greatneſs of ſoul, and jul 
tified the ſaying of Pauſanias, of whom we have been 
Juſt ſpeaking, ** That at Sparta the laws governed the 
«© men, and not the men the laws.” — What a leflon for 
the members of ſome modern governments! 

Before Ageſilaus reached Sparta, his countrymen, at- 
tacked from every quarter, had ſeveral very ſevere 
ſhocks to ſuſtain. 'he Athenians marched againſ 
them, followed by the Boeotians, Corinthians, and The 
bans, forming altogether an army of 20,000 med. 
The Spartans with an army of about 14,000 men, 0 
whom the greater part was furniſhed by their allies, 
Met the enemy near Lycion. lhe engagement vas 
long and obſtinate. But the Spartan valour prevailed 
at laſt, and ſnatched the viQtory from the Athenians, 
. who, though Gdelerted by their allies, kept their ground 
to the laſt, LT DEE A | 

While affairs were thus proceeding at land, 
394- an important engagement happened at fea. Cv- 
non, with a fleet of 100 ſhips furniſhed him 0) 
 Artaxerxes, ſetting ſail towards the Cherſoneſe with 3 


intention to attack the Lacedemonian fleet, confilting of 
' 120 ſhips, fell in with the latter near Cnidos, a Cit ol 
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Caria.in Afia Minor. The Lacedemonians, who were 
commanded by Piſander, gained ſome advantage at. 
5, But victory ſoon changed ſides. The Lacede- 
monians were beaten and put to flight; and Piſander, 
after exerting the utmoſt valour, fell at laſt fighting 
bravely. Conon remained viQtorious, and took fifty of 
the Lacedemonian galleys, From that day forwards, 
the naval power of the Lacedemonians was continually 
on the decline. | ENT 

It is remarked, that the ruin of the two ſtates of Athens 
and Sparta was alternately occaſioned by their haughty 
behaviour during their proſperity ; the Lacedemonians 
having negleQed to profit both by former experience, 
and by the ſtriking example lately ſet before their eyes 
by the Athenians, 

Juſt as Agefilaus was on the point of arriving 
at Sparta, he received a meſſage from the Ephori, 494. 
ntreating him to march, with all haſte, into 
Beotia, where the army of the Lacedemonians and Or- 
chomenians on one fide, and that of the Thebans and 
Arpives on the other, lay in ſight of each other in the 
plains of Cheronea.,—Agefilaus arrived in time enough 
to take the command of the Lacedemonians, juſt as 
they were on the point of engaging. Xenophon, who 
was preſent at this battle, ſays, that of all the battles 
which had till now happened in his time, this was fought 
with the moſt deſperate fury. | 

The Thebans were thrown into diſorder, and Ageſt- 
laus attempted to cut off their retreat. But they imme- 
lately drew up their foot in a ſquare column, the front 
of which baffled all the efforts of the Lacedemonians to 
break them. The engagement was very bloody.—A- 
feltlaus exerted prodigies of valour ; received ſeveral 
vounds; and mult certainly have been cither killed or 
aken, had he not been reſcued by-fitty young Spartans, 
who that day fought by his fide. The Lacedemonians, 
t length, finding it impoſſible to break <he Thebans, 
opened their ranks to let them paſs, and then attacked 
am in the rear. But the latter, proud of having bi- 
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therto repulſed the enemy, retreated very leiſurely, a 
in good order, fighting all the while, —A geſilaus, the 
wounded, refuſed to retire from the field of bats 
till he had ſeen the dead carried off on their ſhielk 
Next day, he eret&ted a trophy as a monument. of hi 

victory. EET | 

At Sparta he was received with tranſports of joy. Un 
tainted with the luxury and pomp of the country whence 
he was juſt returned, he retained his former fimplicy 
both in his perſon and family ; perferred the temperate 
auſtere life of the Spartans to the delicate luxurioy 
manners of the Barbarians; and, inſtead of the haught 
neſs and preſumption of a victorious commander, dil 
played the moſt humble modeſty of a private citizen, 

On hearing the power of the Perſian monarch highh 
extolled, and that prince himſelf honoured with the title 
of Great King; © in what reſpe& (ſaid Agefilaus) is be 
« greater than I, if he be not more virtuous ?”—lk 
ſet a higher value on the exerciſes that ſtrengthen tht 
body, and inure it to labour and fatigue, than on the 
horſe and chariot races at the Olympic games, which, 
he ſaid, were not a proof of bravery, but of riches 
Having found, among the papers of Lyſander, the d& 
tailjof his plot againſt the two Spartan kings, he relolyel 
to lay it before the citizens. But he was diſſuaded fron 
this ſtep by a prudent man of his acquaintance, who 
_ adviſed him to let Lyſander reſt in his grave, andt 
bury along with him a very artful diſcourſe found d) 
Agcſilaus, which Lyſander was to have addreflcd to tit 
'Opartans. _ EY | 

Ageſilaus ſoon after marched away with his land 
forces, and laid ſiege to Corinth by land, while 
brother Teleutius blocked it up by ſea. ; 

In the mean time, Conon, after his viQtory at Cnido, 
obtained of Pharnabazus fifty talents, to reſtore-Pyrev 
to its former ſituation. He was likewiſe continued 
the command of the fleet. After ravaging the coaltsd 
Laconia, he returned to Athens, and was there neo 
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with the higheſt marks of joy. The conſciouſneſs of 
being the reſtorer of the power of his country, and of 
having rebuilt the walls of his native city, mult un- 
doubtedly have afforded him the moſt fincere pleaſure. 
—[t is remarkable, that the city of Athens ſhould be in 
1 manner rebuilt at the expence of the ſame Perſians 
who had formerly reduced it to aſhes. 
| Conon, after having reſtored Athens to its former 
ſituation, and by that means enabled it to repel the at- 
tacks of its enemies, ſacrificed a hecatomb to the gods. 
The grief and rage of the Lacedemonians, at fecing 
their ancient rival raiſed, as it were, out of her ruins, 
and reſtored to a condition of being {till formidable to 
them, are inexprefſible, They foreſaw, that» their ſo- 
rereignty over the reſt of Greece was on the brink of an- 
nihilation, They therefore immediately reſolved to vent 
their reſentment upon Conon the chief cauſe of this re- 
volution ; and, for that purpoſe, diſpatched Antalcides 
to Teribazus, governor of Sardis, with propoſals of 
peace with the Perſian monarch. The Athenians ſent 
deputies on their part likewiſe, to prevent the ſucceſs of 
the Lacedemomian negociations. But their endeavours 
were unſucceſsful, and Conon was the victim of the in- 
invations inſtilled into the Perſian fatrap by Antalcides, 
who accuſed him of having applied the money of the 
king to the re-eſtabliſhment of Athens ; and of having 
formed a plan of detaching ZXtolia and Ionia from their 
dependence on Perſia, The better to incline Artaxer- 
xes to peace, the Spartans were mean ſpirited enough, - 
once more to ſubject to his power all the Greek cities 
4 on, tor whole liberty Ageſilaus had ſo gloriouſly 
ought, | 

We are not told by what means Teribazus was in- 
duced to believe the accuſations of Antalcides againſt 
Conon, It is certain, however, that he cauſed that 
lluſtrious Athenian to be apprehended, and that he 
furniſhed the Lacedemonians with conſiderable ſums of 
money. But he declined to conclude the peace without 
the apptobation of his maſter. | 

. 1” Hiſtorians 
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Hiſtorians are not agreed about the fate of Conan, 
Some of them allege, that he was conduRted to Sufy 
and there beheaded by order of the Perfian monarch, 
They further ſay, that he entertained dangerous deſig 


- againſt the Perſian power, after having received fo prex 


aſſiſtance from it ; that he had formed a ſcheme of nz 
king himſelf maſter of ſome of their cities z and, under 
the pretence of relieving them from the tyranny 
Sparta, intended to ſubject them to the power of Athens, 
Xenophon's filence about the fate of Conon, leave 
room to ſuſpe&, that he may have eſcaped from his con. 
finement, It is certain, however, that we hear no more 
of that celebrated commander, who had become the 
terror of Sparta, and had ſo effeQually humbled their 
pride, that to accompliſh his deſtruQion they deſcended 
to the meaneſt ſubmiſſions, and to a moſt diſgraceful 
eacc. 

When the other ſtates of Greece were informed of 
the peace concluded between the Lacedemonians and 
the Perſian monarch, they were ſeized with the higheſt 
indignation ; and, in the firſt emotions of their paſſion, 
reſolved to reje& it. But, on cooler refleQion, they 
perceived, that their domeſtic diſſenſions had diſabled 
them from maintaining a war with the Perſians ; and 
that, therefore, it was more prudent.to acquieſce in the 
treaty. In the mean time, mutual hoſtilities were car- 
ried on between the Spartans and Athenians ; and 4 
dreadful maſlacre happened at Corinth, by the inltiga- 
tion of the Spartans, who, taking advantage of the dl. 
viſions prevailing in that city, contrived to get a body 
of troops introduced into it ; and having ſpirited up the 
inhabitants to murder one another, their troops, in the 
tumult, cut to pieces a great number of the Argives 
and Bcoaotians. | 

At Rhodes, a difſenſion aroſe, in which the Athe- 
nians were conſequentially intereſted, One half of the 
inhabitants having declared for democracy, and tbe 
other for ariſtocracy ; the latter applied for ſupport '9 
the Lacedemonians, who accordingly ſent them a 
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ng with twenty ſhips. By this afſiſtance, ariſtocracy 
was eſtabliſhed. The Athenians, to whom the. ſove- 
reignty of the iſland was underſtood to belong, in like 
manner ſent thither 'Thraſybulus ; who having, in his 
way, levied ſome tribute in the ifland of Aſpendos, the 
natives, provoked by the harſh treatment of the ſoldiers, 
joined 1N an inſurre&ion, and murdered Thraſybulus in 
kis tent, Thus periſhed that illuſtrious Athenian, 
whoſe zeal and bravery had reſtored his country to 
liberty, and whoſe magnanimous behaviour, at that 
critical period, intitles him to a place among the greateſt 
men of thoſe times. | | 

The Athenians, at this time, entertained the moſt 
ſanguine expeCations from the extraordinary merit of 
lphicrates, who, at twenty years of age, appearcd to be 
a perfe&t maſter in the art of war.—The troops leit by 
Agefilaus at Leſchea, having been diſperſed by that 
commander, the Spartans found it expedient to make 
peace with the Bceotians. 

Iphicrates being likewiſe ſent to keep in obedience 
the towns reduced by Thraſybulus in his expedition to 


Helleſpont, and had, on occaſion of the late misfortunes 
of the republic, embraced the party of Sparta, laid an 
ambuſh for the Sparta Anaxibias, and defeated him, 
The Eginetz, about the ſame time, made an incur- 
hon into Attica, at the inſtigation of the Spartans who 
lupported them. But they were oppoſed by Chabrias, 
and totally routed, The Spartans, however, taking ad- 
vantage of the abſence of that commander from Athens, 
ſent Teleutius againſt Pyreus, who entered it by fur- 
prite in the night, took ſeveral ſhips, deſtroyed ſome 
others} and created a great deal of confuſion and terror 
among the inhabitants of Athens, 5, 
The Athenians and Spartans, weary of exert- 
ng their utmoſt efforts to accompliſh their mu- 387. 
tual deſtruction, were at length conſtrained to 
make peace with each other, and with Perſia ; which, 


umpire 


Rhodes, which were all fituated along the coaſts of the 


dy their jealouſics and diflenfions, was now become the | 
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umpire of Greece, The terms of this peace, as did, 
ted by the Perſian fatrap, Teribazus, governor of $y. 
dis, upon the ſuggeſtion, indeed, of the Lacedeng.' 
mans, were to this efte&t : That all the Greek cities 
Afia ſhould be again ſubjected to the Perſian gover. 
ment ; that the: Athenians ſhould retain their juriſdic. 
tzon over Lemnos ; and that the reſt of Greece ſhoult 
be free. | | 

Such. was the peace of Antalcides, ſo called from the 
Lacedemonian of that name, who was the principal au. 
thor of it, by commiſhon from the ſtate of Sparta, in- 
ftigated thereto by their jealouſy of the riſing power of 
Athens. In obeying the injun@tons of his conſtituents 
on this occaſion, Antalcides was more than ordinarily 
zealous, from his perſonal animoſity againſt Ageſilaus, 
who was totally averſe to that infamous negociation, by 
which the liberty and independency of the Greek cities 
_ of Afia, in whoſe defence he had lately performed ſuch 
glorious exploits, were ſo ſhamefully ſacrificed. 

How diſgraceful to the Greeks the contraſt between 
this peace, by which Perſia deprived them at once df 
their power in Afita Minor, and obliged them to aban- 
don their countrymen there eſtabliſhed, and that made 
 fixty years before with Artaxerxes Longimanus, by the 
Athenian Cimon! Greece then viQorious, not only vit- 
dicated its own liberty, but gave law to the Perfians. 
The cauſe of the difference, however, is ſufficiently 
apparent. It aroſe for the mutual quarrels of the ſtates 
of Greece, of which the Perſian monarchs fkilfully 
availed themſelves. —Beſides, the Greeks were no longer 
actuated by their former ſpirit of independency. het 
anceſtors uniformly deſpiſed the gold, and reje&cd the 
bribes of the Perſians. Now they were no longer 
proof againſt theſe temptations, but baſely proſtituted 
themſelves to the vileſt corruption. —Inſtead of uniting 
againſt the common enemy, they fooliſhly valued them- 
ſelves on their ſuperiority over each other, and ex- 


hauſted their force in inteſtine diffenſions, The col- 
De | ſequence 
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ſequence was, their being obliged to make uſe of the 
meaneſt flattery to the Kings of Perſia, in order to obtain 
from them ſupplies of troops and money. 


CRATE 0 


Afairs of Greece, from the peace of Antalcides, to the con- 
cluſun of the war of the Allies. 


N 

HE differences among the ſtates of Greece were 

by no neans extinguiſhed by this peace of Antal- 
cides. :We ſhall (till ſee hoſtilities carried on, not very 
intereſting indeed in themſelves, but of much import- 
ance in their conſequences, _ | 5 

The peace of Antalcides having greatly increaſed the 
power of the Lacedemonians, the authors of it, had 
provoked againſt them all the other ſtates of Greece. 
For by that peace the Thebans were obliged to with- 
draw the garriſons they held in the towns of Bceotia, as 
were the Corinthians theirs from Argos. This was an 
eſte&t of one maxim of the ancient Spartan policy that 
ſul prevailed in full vigour, namely, to keep down by 
every means the power of ſuch ſtates as were at the time 
unable to make reſiſtance, 
' From the ſame motive, upon complaints being made 
to them by deputies from the towns of Acanthus and 
Apollonia, of the too great increaſe of the power of 
Olynthus, they declared war againſt the Olynthians, and 
ſent an army againſt that city, under the command of 
two brothers, Kudamidas and Phebidas. The firſt made 
himſelf maſter of the town of Potidea, then in alliance 
with the Olynthians. The other marched to Thebes]; 
where finding the inhabitans divided into two faftions, 


the one contending for oligarchy, and the other for de- 


mocracy, he took advantage of their diviſions, and pre- 
valled on Leontidas, the head of the former, which fa- 
youred Sparta, to put him in poſſeſſion of the _ 
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This daring exploit excited an univerſal hatred agzing 
the Lacedemonians, who, with a view of ſoftenin 
matters, depoſed and laid a fine upon Phebidas. By 
by a contradiCtion, diſhonourable to the Spartan juſtice, 
they kept poſſeſſion of the citadel ; thus puniſhing the 
criminal, but approving of the crime. | 

About the ſame time Leontidas, one of the Theban 
generals, arreſted and impriſoned in the citadel Iſme. 
nius, another of their generals, who had declared for 
the popular government, 'The reſt -of that faQtion, to 
| the number of "more than four hundred men, among 
whom was the famous Pelopidas, alarmed at this yio. 
lence, fled to Athens. But Epaminondas living then in 
a private ſtation, entirely employed in the ſtudy of phi. 
loſophy, remained at Thebes. The enterpriſe of Phe. 
bidas had already occaſioned loud complaints ; but the 
Spartans carried their injuſtice to a greater length ſtill, 
by ſending commiſſioners to Thebes, - who condenmed 
Iſmenius to death. The Spartan ſenate muſt undoubtedly 
have been greatly degenerated, before it could attempt 
ſuch open aQts of violence and injuſtice, 

The following year the Olynthians cut in pieces a 
part of the Spartan army, and among the reſt their ge- 
neral Teleutius. But this diſaſter ſerved only to exal- 
_ perate the Spartans ſtill more, who redoubled their ct 
forts to reduce the city of Olynthus, which its inhabi- 
tants defended till reduced to the laſt extremities by ta- 
mine. The proſperity of Sparta had never arrived at 
ſuch a pitch before ; for they held in ſubjeftion the 
moſt powerful cities of Greece, and puniſhed ſeverely 
thole who attempted to ſhake off their yoke. The Athe- 
nians were too cautions to oppoſe them. But this pro- 
| ſperity >, an 5" on injuſtice, could be but(of ſhort 

duration, Two illuſtrious citizens of Thebes were dc- 
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ſtined to interrupt its courſe, 

Pelopidas, the firſt of theſe, was very rich. But 
though a young man, he applied his wealth to the n0- 
bleſt of purpoſes, that of aſſiſting perſons of worth op- 


prefled by want ; and inſtead of following the peg 
ra 
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able diſſipated life, commonly purſued by young men 
of fortune, placed lis whole delight in bodily exerciſes 
and the uſe of arnis. The other, Epaminondas, 'was, on 
the contrary, poor. But he enjoyed ſuch perfe&t con- 
tentment in his ſituation, that he never would accept of 
the pecuniary afſiſtances repeatedly offered him by his 
friend Pelopidas. He was beſides endued with the 
moſt valuable qualifications ; being a man of. an ex- 
cellent underſtanding, and of indefatigable aQtivity ; a 
brave and ſkilful commander ; extremely addiCted - to 
the ſtudy of philoſophy ; and entertaining an utter ab- 
horrence to every kind of falſehood, in fo much that he 
was never guilty of an untruth even in jeſt. 

But the moſt extraordinary circumſtance in the cha« 
racers of thoſe two great men, was the intimate friend- 
ſhip that, in ſpite of their very different ſituations in 
point of fortune, and their as different taſtes of pleaſure, 
ſubſiſted between them, without ever being affeQted by 
the ſmalleſt ſpark of jealouſy. This was owing to their 
conneCion being founded on virtue, untinQured with 
ambition or ſelf-intereſt. The ſole aim of both was the 
glory and happineſs of their country. | 
| The Lacedemonians in the mean time were uſing their 
power ſtill more and more preſumptuouſly. They gave 
tie Athenians a very ſenfible proof of their domineering 
pirit, by commanding them to withdraw their protec- 
tion from the four hundred Thebans, who, -upon being 
baniſhed by a public decree of their native country, had 
taken refuge at Athens. The Athenians, however, had 
too much humanity to adopt ſo violent and ſevere a mea- 
ſure againſt ſo great a number of Theban citizens ; 
more eſpecially as theſe very men had contributed the 
molt to the reſtoration of the popular government, of 
which the Athenians were at that time enjoying the 
advantages, Pelopidas, full of courage, and ſolely in- 
tent on the glory of his country, exhorted his fellow- 
lufferers in baniſhment to take up arms for aſſerting the 
liberty of their native country; an obje& to which-every 
danger or other perſonal confideration ought to a 
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He found all their diſpoſitions conſonant to his own, p 
paminondas, on his part, in like manner animateg the 
Theban youth to throw oft the Spartan yoke, The hy. 
niſhed Thebans having accordingly concerted the plan 
of their enterpriſe, communicated it tq their friends x | 
Thebes. Twelve of them, with Pelopidas at their head 
dreſſed like hunters, entered the city at night, and wet 
by appointment in the houſe of Charon, one of the chief 
men in Thebes. Philidas, ſecretary to the principal mz. 
giſtrates, being in the plot, had that day invited them 
with a view to prevent their getting notice of what waz 
| going on, to a grand entertainment. But inthe height 
of their feſtivity a meſſenger arrived from Athens, bring. 
ing a packet containing a circumſtantial account of the 
conſpiracy. Archias, who was already pretty far ad- 
vanced in his cups, on receiving the packet, cried out 
Jaughing, ** Serious affairs for to-morrow ;” and, putting 
it unopened under his pillow, continued the repait, 
The conſpirators, in the mean time, having divided 
themſelves into two parties, one led on by Pelopidas, 
dire&ed its courſe to the houſe of Leontides; who being 
awakened by the noiſe, bravely oppoſes the conſpirators 
ſword in hand, and wounds ſeveral of them ; but un- 
able to ſuſtain ſo unequal a combat, is at laſt ſlain. The 
other party marches againſt Arcitins, ruſhes armed into 
the hall where the magiſtrates were feaſting, and eaſily 
overcomes them, already overpowered with wine. They 
next. break open the priſons, proclaim liberty, ſeize 
what weapons they can find, and arm all they meet. 
Epaminondas joins them at the head of a numerous 
band of youth, and incites them to proceed with all 
poſſible diligence. In theſe circumſtances, the other in- 
habitants, ignorant of what is paſling, are ſeized with 
the utmoſt conſternation. The Lacedemonian garriſon, 
conſiſting of 1500 men, unacquainted with the {mal 
number of the conſpirators, ſhut themſelves up in toe 
citadel, and ſend to demand ſuccours from Sparta 
' Next day Epaminondas and Pelopidas, at the head of 


the conſpirators, aſſemble the people, inform them Na 
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what had happened, and exhort them to ſtand up for 
he liberty of their country. The afſembly proclaims 
them the reſtorers of their freedom, and loads them 
with univerſal applauſe. ; : 

The reſt of the baniſhed Thebans quickly arrive,,and 
are ſoon followed by 5co00 foot and 500 horſe, t by 
the Athenians under the conduCt of Demoph Several 
bodies of troops from the towns of Boeotia IMewile come 
19 their afſiſtance ; ſo that all their forces united, amount- 
ed to 12,000 men. They immediately lay fiege to the. 
citadel; and the garriſon being obliged for want of pro- 
viſions to capitulate, is permitted to march away. A 
reinforcement that had been diſpatched from Sparta 
arrived too late z and the Spartans, in reſentment, put 
to death the two officers who had capitulated. 

This exploit, one of the moſt remarkable perhaps 
that ever was executed by ſurpriſe, acquired immortal 
glory to Pelopidas. 

The Lacedemonians now meditated nothing but re- 
renge againſt Pelopidas and the Thebans ; for the exe- 
cution of which, their king, Cleombrotus, led an army 
into Beeotia., But the operations of the campaign were 
confined to ſome ravages of the country. The Athe- 
mans, in the mean time, dreading the reſentment of 
the Spartans, renounced the league they had made 
vith the Thebans, and perſecuted either by impriſon- 
ment or baniſhment ſuch of their citizens as favoured 
their cauſe. | | 

But Pelopidas contrived a ſtratagem for producing a 
obs omar the Athenians and Spartans. Of con- 
cert with Gorgidas, he prevailed on the Spartan Spho- 
drias, the commander of a body of troops at Thelpia, 
deſtined to ſupport the Boeotians who might incline to 
revolt againſt the Thebans, to ſeize Pireus. Sphodrias, 
being an ambitious vain man, readily undertook the 
enterpriſe, although the extreme injuſtice of it was ap- 
parent. But not having properly concerted his mea- 
lures, his intentions were diſcovered, and his deſign 
micarried, The Athenians complained loudly of this 

| __ attempt 
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attempt at Sparta; but the ſon of Sphodrias employed 
his intereſt fo efteQually with Ageſilaus in his father, 
favour, that he procured his acquittal, The Athenian 
were ſo provoked at this ſentence, that they inſtantly re. 
newed their alliance with the Thebans. 

Much about the fame time ſeveral other cities revg}: 
ed from the Spartans; who, to crown their -misfyr. 
tunes, loſt a great part of their army in the expedition 
againſt Boeotia. The famous Athenian Chabriaz, who 
on account of his ſingular military ſkill, was conſiderel 
as the only commander fit to oppoſe Apgefilaus, diſtin. 
guiſhed himſelt highly on that occaſion. Having drawn 
up his troops after a new method, he boldly offered 
battle to the Spartan ; who, though he had an arny 
of no fewer than 18,000 men, was ſo ſtruck with the 
excellent order of that of Chabrias, that he durſt not 
yerture a battle. 

Chabrias gave as ſtriking proofs of his condud and 
bravery at ſea as he had done at land. He defeated 
Pollis, who mtended to have intercepted ſome ſhips 
bound to Athens with corn ; and he conduQed the 
ſhips into Pireus. Having afterwards laid fiege to 
| Naxus, he beat the Spartans, who came to relieve the 
place, and diſperſed their fleet, 'The Spartans jolt 
in this aQion thirty-two ſhips, and the Athenians 
eighteen. Chabrias, loaded with ſpoils, entered Pireus 
in triumph. | 

The Athenians, encouraged by this ſuccels, equipped 
a fleet of fixty fail ; of which they gave the commandto 
Timotheus, the ſon of the famous Conon, who per: 
' feQly maintained the reputation of his father, Aite! 
laying waſte Laconia, he made himſclf malter of Cor- 
cyra, and defeated the Lacedemonian flect, command: 
ed by Mnaſippus, who 'was killed in the engagements 
The Spartans begged afliitance from Dionytius the ty: 
rant of Syracuſe to retake this place, and obtained fron 
bim a reinforcement of ten galleys. "they were cr 


theleſs attacked by the Athenian fleet under pony 
_ 2 Vl 
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who had ſucceeded Timotheus in the command, and 
vere all taken. Then the Spartans ordered Agefilaus 
1 march againſt the Thebans. But he performed no 
Ycifive action, having only gained over them a few in- 
-onfiderable advantages. The war, however, proceeded 
rery warmly between thoſe two ſtates; every day pro- 
ducing ſome new action, in which the Thebans, being 
{or the moſt part ſucceſsful, thence acquired additional | 
courage, This was the obje@t Pelopidas had in view; 
ho before he choſe to hazard a general battle, defired - 
0 accuſtom his feilow-citizens to fighting. Ageſilaus 
happening to be wounded 'in one of thoſe ſkirmiſhes, 
was rallied on the occaſion by his friends, who told him, 
that this was certainly the reward the Thebans intended 
him for having taught them the art of war. 

Pelopidas having fallen in with the enemy near Te- 
ryra, attacked them without heſitation, though amount- 
ing to thrice the number of his men. For he had the 
fulleſt confidence in a ſmall corps of infantry, which 
confiſted of no more than. 300 men, and was called the 
ſacred band, or troop of friends, being wholly compoſed 
of the braveſt and beſt diſciplined ſoldiers, united by 
lo cloſe a friendſhip, that every one of them was re- 
olved to ſpend the laſt drop of his blood in defence of 
lis companion. The Theban horſe began the attack. 
The firit ſhock was very terrible; in the ſecond, the 
Lacedemonian general fell. His men, diſheartened by 
ws death, opened their ranks to let the Theban 
borle paſs. But Pclopidas initantly advancing with his 
acred band, completed their diforder, and made fo 
great a laughter, that the ſurvivors took to flight in the 
molt confufion. Pelopidas derived vaſt glory from 
thts battle of Tegyra, Till then the Lacedemonians, 
Wile ſuperior in numbers, had never been beaten ; but 
won the Thebans deprived them of that honour. 

While thus the difſentions of the Greeks continued 
ithout intermiſſion, Artaxerxes, King of Perſia, being 
«war with Egypt, had occaſion for a reinforcement of 
"90ps. To obtain theſc, he diſpatched amballadors in» 

U to 
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ſelves treated with an unbecoming atfeQation ot lupt- 


to Greece, to renew the peace of Antalcides, and i, 
endeavour, it poſlible, to get every ſeparate city ol 
ced in a ſtate of abſolute independence. He according. 
ly procured commiſſioners to be appointed for thi Dur: 
poſe by the conſent of them all, Lhebes having agreed 
to the meaſure with much reluctance. Artaxerxez, in 
the mean time, engaged in his lervice 20,900 Greeks 
and demanded Iphicrates for their general. His expe 
dition, however, having been badly concerted, proyel 
unſucceſsful. = 

Several cities of the Peloponneſe, eager to enjoy the 
liberty procured them by Artaxerxes's negociation, ex- 
pelled the governors impoſed upon them by Spar; 
who having rendered themſelves odious by their tyranny, 
were treated with great ſeverity. But at length the 
Athenians, by the means of Iphicrates, ſucceeded in 
appeaſing thoſe commotions, 

At this time there was a proſpect of ſeeing univerſal 
tranquillity reſtored -in Greece. The Lacedemonians 
had, in a great meaſure, renounced that ſuperiority which 
they had ſo long afteQted over the other ſtates; at leall 
they ceaſed to exerciſe it ; and the Athenians haying 
no other object in view than to reſtrain the exorbitant 
pretenſions of the Lacedemonians, applied themtcives! 
to repair their loſſes. But this defirable proſpect loon 
vaniſhed; for the Thebans, become preſumptuous by 
their late ſucceſs, declared war 2gainit the inhabitants 
of Platea; and having taken both that town and Thel 
pia, entirely demolithed the former. This daring ex: 
ploit fo provoked the Athenians, that they immediately 
broke their alliance with them, and this rupture became 
a freſh {ource of war. 
| It was at firſt propoſed to terminate all differences bf 
negociation. But the Thebans, whoſe natural obſtina- 
cy was increaſed by their late ſucceſs, thinking then 


riority, returned a haughty anſwer to the propoſals ot 


the Athenians, and retuſed to treat, Pclopidas " 
Fu 
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not little inſtrumental in promoting the ambitious 
views of hi$ COUNtTYMen : A work in which he was ſup- 
ported both by the council and the arms of one of the 
preatelt men that Greece ever produced, namely, E 
mninondas; whoſe merit, though then kvin in pd: 's = 
tation, ſolely occupied with the ſtudy of ph Daby, 
vis ſoon diſcovered by the Thebans who, forcin hin 
fom his obſcurity, placed him at "the head FE heir 
army. tnerr 
In theſe circumſtances, Aveſil havi | 
the Thebans, that it they had he ems s. 
hended in the treaty, they muſt previouſl Sen gh 
liberty the towns of Bceotia, Tadinlon die anſ & 4 
That with this they were ready to comply coal th 
Spartans would ſet them the example ak: ny 
ſions to ſuperiority over Laconia were wo better f mow d 
than thoſe of his countrymen over Boazotia. A fil - 
provoked at this anſwer, which plainly awed the 
ſhebans aſſeted an equality with the Spins, FN ww 
their name out of the treaty, and concluded th Ga 
with the other ſtates without them. This w peed ra 
x « a poſitive declaration of war. nds ans 
eombrotus, accordingl 7 
Ephori to march into = 2 Aihongg "_—_ 7 : ___ 
foot and 1000 horſe. That king flattered himſ if, 
the Thebans, deſerted by their allies, were ri ve m 
oppole him. The Spartans at the fame time als" 
bogs their allies ; who joined them Gates won 
ity than inclination. The 'Theba the c | 
ke | ans, on the other 
bod Virk ea tag uneaſy on ſeeing themſclves ob- 
y pport the controverſy by themſelves al 
(heir lorces altogether amountin Sieigh, 
while their LIMO g. to but 6000 men, 
he vin. - had no fewer than 24,000. But to 
Dh. '% Epaminondas and Pelopidas fought for 
- ns. As ſoon as Cleombrotus arrived | 
x of Bcoeotia, he ſummoned the Theba wig 
® the cities of Platea and Theſpia q © Fob the 
" towns at liberty, Fpamin f cenpe Ayior hoy 
i the Thabans a1 no: op % ondas made anſwer, 
' = themſelves accountable 
to 
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to any perſon for their condut. Afﬀter ſuch an anſye 
arms alone could decide the controverſy. | 

The two armies having met in the plains of 
371. Leudtra, Epaminondas immediately offered battle 

The view of an army ſo much ſuperior in num. 
bers as that of Clevmbrotus, was ſufficient to difcoy. 
rage the braveſt ſoldiers ; more eſpecially as Archida. 
mus, the ſon of Agefilaus, had lately reinforced it with 
a conſiderable body of troops levied in Laconia. But 
this great ſuperiority of the enemy in point of number, 
| had no other effect upon the Theban army than to in- 
ſpire them with the hopes of a viQtory ſo much the 
more glorious in proportion as it was difficult, Epami- 
nondas drew up his army in an order of batile altoge- 
ther unknown before, of which the invention and con- 
dutt were entirely his own. 

Cleombrotus had ranged his army in the form of the 
old Grecian phalanx, having his horſe diſtributed in 
{quadrons along the firit line of the right wing, where 
he himſelf commanded. Epaminondas hoped to con- 
quer the Lacedemonians, by throwing them into dilor- 
der and conſternation, either by the death or capture ot 
their general. As therefore it was the left wing of the 
Theban army which muſt attack the quarter where li: 
tought, Epaminondas poſted there his heavy-armed tort 
and the braveſt of his men ; and before his firit line ne 
drew up the few horſe he had, to make head aganii 
thoſe of the enemy. As he knew with what ardourthe 
'Chebans made their firſt attack, he did not doubt that 
they would break the Lacedemonians. 

One difficulty only remained, but which, to a lels 
able general, might have proved unſurmountable, name: 
ly, to prevent his troops from being ſurrounded whet 
they charged. For this purpoſe, Epaminondas ranges 
his right wing, with which he intended only to make. 
ſhew of engaging, in ſuch a manner as to have Ni) hs 
men deep, while each rank of his left, on which the 
whole weight of the battle was to fall, was no leſs than 


fifty deep. Then he ſuddenly extended his front 10 K 
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o flank Cleombragus, hoping, by that means, to pro- 
woke him to advance to ſecure his flank, and ſo to de- 
ah himſelf from the main body of his army. 

The battle was begun by the cavalry. But thoſe of 
he Lacedemonians were ſoon repulſed ; and falling 
hack on the infantry, diſordered the foremoſt ranks. 
Clombrotus, in the mean time, perceiving Epaminon- 
day's apparent deſign to flank him, changed his order 
of battle, intending, in like manner, to extend the front 


of his right wing, with a view to furround Epaminon- 


das, This movement decided the fate of the engage- 
ment, Pelopidas, who at the head of the ſacred band 
covered Epaminondas's flank and attentively obſerved 
every thing that paſſed, perceiving the diſorder occa- 
foned in the Lacedemonian army by the change in its 
lipoſition, inſtantly makes a vigorous charge upon 
them, breaks through them before they could form 
their ranks, and throws them into confuſion. 
fpaminondas, at the ſame time, leads on his phalanx 
to the attack, By his ſkilful conduct, he had already 
rendered the advantage on his own fide too great to per- 
mit the victory to remain long in ſuſpenſe. The Lace- 


cemonians, on the other hand, fought as uſual with 


ncredible bravery. Wherever the danger was great- 
elt, thither their braveſt ſoldiers and beſt officers ran in 
crowds, They form a circle round Cleombrotus, 
whom they defend with their Jaunces and ſwords ; and 
corering him with their bucklers, they ſuſtain for a long 
Wille the impetuoſity of the Thebans, who aim at him 
zone. His fon Cleonymus, together with his beſt 


"licers and ſoldiers, having breathed their laſt at his 


tet, the Thebans at length cut a lane to him, ſword 
n hand; and he himſelf, covered with his own blood, 


and that of his generous defenders, tails bat at lait on 


te field of battle. 


#ie heat of the. battle now rages around the body of 
te king ; where the Lacedemonians, inſtigated wuh 
q 5 and diſpair, exert their utmoſt efforts to revenge 


ie Ceath of their general and king; and for a long 
Us: time 
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time ſpread a dreadful ſlaughter around: but being noy 
deprived of their commander, they ſoon fall into difyr. 
der, and begin to loſe courage. 'The Thebans, on the 
other hand, fighting under the conduQ of Epamingy. 
das, who ſkiltully managed their ardour, and repaired 
their broken ranks, at length, atter the moſt vigorgy 
and obſtinate diſpute, ſecured the victory on their fide, 
Epaminondas, obſerving that the violent reſiſtance of 
. the Lacedemonians proceeded from their defire to carry 
oft the body of Cleombrotus, thought it was better to 
accompliſh the total defeat of their army, than to contend 
with. them for ſo poor a conſolation. Wheeling of 
therefore to attack the other wing, which was already 
weakened by the loſs of ſeveral of its officers, he cut 
_ the preateſt part of it in pieces, and put the reſt to 
flight. Pelopidas is attended with the fame ſuccel; 
wherever he fights; and the Lacedemonians, broken 
and difordered on all ſides, give ground, quit the heli 
of battle, and retreat, with the fole glory of having re- 
ſcued the body of Cleombrotus from the hands i the 
enemy. | 

" The goodneſs of the Theban horſe contributed great- 
ly to the obtaining of this victory. They began the at- 
tack, and defeated thoſe of the Lacedemomians, atier 
feeble reſiſtance. At this period, indeed, the opartan 
cavalry was of little account, being compoſed of the 
horſes kept in the time of peace by the richer ſort ol 
_, citizens for pleaſure and convenience z which, on the 


| hi : SEES 
breaking out of a war, were mounted by ſoldiers, a!to- 


gether unacquainted with the diſcipline requilite 10-4 
body of horſe. The Theban cavalry, on the contrary, 
were excellent, and had already diſtinguithed themſelves 
1m the batties of Theipia and Orchomenus, of whici 
they had acquired all the glory. | 
The loſs of the Thebans amounted only to 2959 MT, 
while the Lacedemonians left on the field oi bartic Ti 
fewer than 4000 killed, and in that number 1000 9Par 
tans, the flower and hope of their nation. 11 19 
there had never happened amons the Grerks fo Þ1909) 


all 
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an engagement, the greateſt ſlaughter, on former occa- 
fons, ſeldom exceeding 500 men. 

Epaminondas gave himſelf up with all the fondneſs of 
+ moſt zealous citizen to the joy of having ſo com- 
pletely defeated the mortal enemies of his country. 'The 
fr tranſport of his joy was ſo great, that he could not 


reſtrain himſelf from exulting on account of ſo much 


glory and good fortune. But his philolophy ſoon got 
the better of his vanity 3 though at the ſame time he 


freely indulged ſentiments of a more rational and juſt. 


clight. For when the higheſt commendations were be- 
towed upon him on account of his ſucceſs in this ac- 
tion, he diſcovered little ſenſibility to the praiſes laviſhed 


on himſelt, but declared, ** That his joy aroſe princt- 


« pally from the thoughts of the pleaſure which his ta- 
« ther and mother would feel from the news of his ſuc- 
6 ceſs.” A ſtriking inſtance of his goodnels of heart, 
and of his tender affeQtion for thoſe who had given him 
being, | | 

T ho news of this victory produced at Sparta a beha- 
nour extremely oppoſite to what might have been rea- 
ſonably expe&ed. But in that extraordinary ſtate, hu+ 
manity itſelf was ſacrificed to the love of their country, 
The parents of thoſe that were ſlain, congratulated with 
one another with the higheſt appearance of joy and fas 
tstaQtion ; while thoſe who expected the return of their 
relations diſcovered the deepeit dejection. 'This is not 
upriſing when we refle& on the puniſhment infliged 


by the laws of Sparta on thoſe who fled in battle. The 
moſt mortifying diſhonours of every kind were heaped 


upon them ; every body was permitted to ſtrike and 
aduſe them 3 they durſt not come abroad, except in 
lirty ragged garments ; and ail perſons were prohibited 
irom forming any connection with them by marriage or 
Nerwife, So neceflary did they think it to puniſh 
cowardice, | 

_ The Spartans had {till further reaſon to be diſquicted, 
tearing that the Thebans were preparing to enter 
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the Peloponneſe. Ageſilaus was then the only man 
pabie of delivering his countrymen from their extreys 
diſtreſs. He applied himſelf therefore to reſtore the; 
courage z and his firſt care was, to preſerve for the pi. 
lic ſervice thoſe who having fled in the laſt engagement, 
were on that account diſqualified from ſerving in ay 
military employment afterwards, but who were to 
numercus to be ſubjected to all the rigour of the lay, 
He therefore procured in favour of the fugitives ; 
ſuſpenſion of the pena] laws juſt mentioned. Then he 
made an irruption into the territory of the Mantineans, 
which he laid waſte. But he carefully avoided an en. 
gagement.”. « 

The Thebans, on the other hand, defiring to prof 
by their victory, ſent to beg aſſiſtance of the Athenians, 
But that ſtate did not think it proper to comply with their 
requeſt ; for, being defirous that the power of Greece 
ſhouid remain properly balanced, they thought it mol. 
adviſable to continue quiet, and for that purpoſe renew: 
ed the treaty with the other"ſtates. The Thebans, 
however, perſiſted in their oppoſition ; and being joine( 
by the Eleans, Argives, Arcadians, and even {ome 0! 
the inhabitants of Laconia, whoſe views and intercis 
were the ſame with their own, they formed a league, 
whereby it was agreed, that each of thoſe (tates ſhould 
have liberty to govern itſelf by its own laws. 

This new form of government introduced among tt 
ArcaCians faQtion and diſcord, the uſval concomirants 
ot ſudden political alterations. The Argives in particu- 
lar were diftra&ted by the moſt grievous difſentions, Fo 


their nobles. by the inſtigation of the orators, who 2p 


plicd their eloquence on this occafion to the purpoie 0: 
{tirring up diſcord and ſedition, having entered into tit 
retfolution of aboliſhing democracy ; the people g*iiith 
notice of their deſign, murdered one halt of the conſpi 
ratets, and had the other formally condemned and exe: 
_— the orators themſelves being comprebended 
this cataſtrophe. 

In the mcan time ſeveral ſtates of Greece, 
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te Phoceans, Locrians, and Eubeans, acceded to the 
Theban league, on pretence of aſſiſting the Arcadians ; 


nd marched into the Peloponneſe. Their forces alto-. 


rether amou ited to 40,000, and when united with thoſe 
of the Thebane; compoſed an army of 60,000 men. 
This army, under the command of Epaminondas and 
Pelopidas, entered Laconia, where it laid every thing 
waſte with fire and ſword; and advancing to the very 
confines of Sparta, created in that city incredible con- 


ternation, Plutarch obſerves, that in the ſpace of 600. 


rears, during which the Dorians had now poflefled the 
territory of Lacedemon, no enemy had ever before dared 
to invade their territories, : 

Epaminondas having made good his paſſage over the 
Furotas with the loſs of a great many men, penetrated 
xs far as the ſuburbs. The Spartans, who had never 
before ſeen an enemy at their gates, became furious at 
the fight; and deſired inſtantly to be led againit the in- 
raders, that they might eithet repulſe them, or die on 
the ſpot. It was with the greateſt difficulty that they were 
refrained from putting their purpoſe 1n execution by 
Arefilaus; who amidſt this ſtorm that threatened his 
country with utter ruin, reſolved to act entirely on the 
ceienfive, by all means to avoid a general engagement, 
and to copfine himſelf to the defence of the town. This 
conduQt excited the murmurs of his fellow-citizens, who 
beheld with horror all the country around them in 
lames, But by his firmneſs and prudence he maintain- 
ed his authority in all its vigour, and ſucceeded in calm- 
ng their tempers. On this occaſion he propoſed to re- 
{tore the Helots to liberty, and to make them ſoldiers, 
vix thouſand of them were acccordingly inliſted. 

The Thebans in the mean time endeavoured to brin 
the enemy to a regular ation. But Ageſilaus having 
ery different intentions, poſted his army on an emi- 
nence within the town, and beſtowed his chief attention 
0n keeping all the paſſages ſtrongly and carefully guard- 
*t, Then the Thebans attempted an attack, but were 


pulled, and many of them flain by a party of 3oo. 
| Spartans, 
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Spartans, who ſallied out upon them from an ambyſ. 
cade. The heroic behaviour too of Iſcholas made them 
| fenfible how dear it muſt coſt them to take Sparta, 


That brave Spartan, who may be juſtiy compared « | 


this occafion with the famous Leonidas, by whom the 
whole Perſian army was for a while ſtopt at the paſs of 
Thermopylz, had been appointed to the command gf 
a ſmall party that defended an important poſt, Bu 
perceiving that he mult be overpowered by the enemy, 
he ſent away the younger ſoldiers, and at the head 
_ of the remainder, ſacrificed his own life along with 
thofs of his generous followers in the ſervice of his 
country. ms | | 
 Epaminondas finding all his endeavours to draw Aye. 
filaus out of the town ineffe&tual, thought it neceſlary 
to retreat : not as 1s fuppoſed from a deſpair of being 
able, with a little patience, to reduce Sparta, then in a 
very defenceleſs fituation, but from an apprehenſion of 
exciting againſt his country the jealouſy of the reſt of 
the Greeks. He contented himſelf therefore with ha- 
_ ving humbled the Spartan pride, and with having obliged 
them to make uſe of a more modeſt tone of ſpeech with 
their neighbours. 

The Thebans retired into Arcadia ; where it was re- 
ſolved, in conſequence of the advice of Epaminondas 
and the conſent of their allies, to re-eſtablith in ther 
ancient poſſeſſions the poſterity of the Meflenians, who 
had been 300 years before expelled the Peloponneſe by 
the Spartans, and were at this time diſperſed over the 
iſland of Sicily. The Meflenians joyfully embraced the 
firfl invitation ; and, after dividing their territory, 7t- 
ceived from the allies a formidable body of troops for 
their immedizte defence. The loſs of this country, t1e 
| moſt fruitful in Greece, was ſeverely felt by the Lact- 
demonians. Os Es 

Epaminondas and Pelopidas, on their return to Thc- 
bes, inſtead of receiving the thanks and applauſe they 
ſo well deſerved at the hands of their countrymen, ve 


_ judicially cited to anſwer for the crime of having _ 
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4 the command of the army four months longer than 
he time allowed by law.—A law rigorouſly obſerved in 
the larger republics, from an apprehenſion, leſt ſome 
man, inveſted with ſo high an authority, might be 
tempted to uſe it to the ſubverſion of the hberty of his 
country, They were, therefore, thrown into priſon, 
and an accuſation was exhibited againſt them ; for, as 
uſual, their diſtinguiſhed merit had procured them many 
enemies. Pelopidas managed his defence like a man 
pprebenfive of the whimſical inconſtancy and ingrati- 
tude inherent in the diſpoſition of every people under a 
republican form of government. But Epaminondas, 
whoſe reſpetable appearance correſponded pertectly 
with the greatneſs of his aCtions, pleaded his cauſe with 
a confidence that aſtoniſhed the hearers. Without de- 
ſcending to a direCt juſtification of his condu&, he re- 
called to their remembrance all his exploits, and the 
ſervices he had performed for his country; and declared, 
that he would lay down his life with pleaſure, if his 
countrymen would expreſs in his ſentence, that his ha- 
ving overthrown their enemies in the field of Leuctra 
without their conſent, was the crime for which he ſuf. 
fered. The manner of this defence reſtored the The- 
bans to their right reaſon, and they unanimouſly ac- 
quitted Epaminondas, upon whom this trial only reflec- 
cd additional glory. - 

_ Astor the Spartans, their late humiliation, and the 
continual alarms to which they were expoſed, produced 
a change mn their diſpoſitions.—They began to murmur 
zanlt the government; the city was diſtracted by 
actions; and nothing went on but cabals and confpi- 
ncies. Theſe inteſtine diſorders afforded great oppor- 
tunity to Ageſtlaus to diſplay both his patience and his 
prudence. Having gained over the Ephori to his ſide, 
and having diſcovered fome of thoſe conſpiracies, he put 
leveral of the principal ringleaders to immediate death, 
and made it capital for any perſon to be engaged in the 
ke for the future. After having by theſe means re- 


ſtored 
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| Greece. We ſhall immediately lee thoſe haughty Spar. 


_ found themſelves under the necefflity of ſending an em- 


and to ſtop the career of the ambitious Thebans, who 


vertheleſs reſolved at once to furnith them with imme- 
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ſtored tranquillity and order in Sparta, he began to look 
abroad for affiſtance among the neighbouring ſtate, 
and he was lucky enough to prevail with the Corinthians 
to furnith him with ſome auxiliary forces. 

Things begin now to wear a difterent appearance in 


tains deſcending togrmplore aſſiſtance of the ſame Athe. 
nians, on whom they had lately inflicted all the miſchich 
In their power, and whoſe utter ruin they would have 
joyfully accompliſhed. At this time, however, they 


baſly to Athens, to explain the extremity to which they 
were reduced, and to endeavour to convince the Athe. 
nians, how much it was their intereſt to join with them, 


ſeemed deſirous of reducing all Greece under their ſub- 
jection. | | HO” 
This occaſion furniſhes us with a ſtriking inſtance of 
the generoſity of the Athenians, as well as of their juſt 
diſcernment of the general intereſt of Greece. For 
though the misfortunes brought upon them by the La- 
cedemonians were treſh in their remembrance, they ne- 


diate afliftance ; and at the ſame time they brought 
about a confederacy with ſeveral other ſtates to oppole 
the Thebans. They refuſed, however, to take any part 
in this war, except upon condition that they were allow- 
ed to act in it on an equal footing with the Lacedem6 
nians, and to exerciſe the chief command alternately 
with them, at the rate of four days at a time each. A 
this was by no means a proper ſeaſon for Sparta to talk 
of her ſuperiority, the conditions propoſed by the Athe- 
mans were agreed to without heſitation. W-” 

The Spartans ſupported in this manner by their allies, 
were for ſome time in a ſituation to ſtop the progrels ol 
the oppoſite confederacy. But ſoon after, the Arca- 
dians took from them Pallenum in Laconia, put the 
garriſon to the ſword, and effe&ed a junAtion with the 


Eleans, Argives, and Thebans. The AVERON 24v 
thoug: 
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thought It neceflary to oppoſe to Epaminondas their 
countryman Chabrias, whoſe troops, when united with 
hoſe of the Spartans, compoſed altogether an army of 
12,000 Men. Epaminondas, in the mean time, intend- 
ing to penetrate into the Peleponneſe, advanced to the 
thmus, which he found defended by a ſtrong wall. But 
liſcovering one part of it weaker than the reſt, he opened 
tinſelf a paſſage through it after a very warm engage- 
nent, Then he advanced into the country, deftroying 
every thing with fire and ſword ; and having reduced 
Sicyon, he laid fiege to Corinth, But Chabrias arriving 
in the mean time, put a ſtop to his ſucceſs, fruſtrated 
ll the future attempts of the Thebans, and at length 
obliged them to depart out of the Peloponneſe. Epa- 
minondas, on his return to "Thebes, experienced once 
more the ingratitude of his countrymen, who accuſed 
him of partiality to the Spartans, and under that pre- 
tence deprived him of the command. 

The news of the battle at Leuctra had by this time 
reached the extremities of Aſia, and the ſucceſs of Epa- 
minondas began to give umbrage to the Perſian mo- 
narch Artaxerxes; to whom an embaſly having been 
dipatched by the-Lacedemonians, the Thebans likewiſe 
thought 1t neceflary to ſend thither Pelopidas upon their 
part, —That illuſtrious Theban was gazed upon with 
almiration at the court of Perſia, where his truly heroic 
character quickly diſplayed itſelf, particularly in the eyes 
of the king, with whom he became a great favourite. 
Pelopidas ſoon convinced that prince that it was his in- 
tereſt to prote& the Thebans, more eſpecially as they 
ind never fought againſt the Perſians, and were the 
only people of Greece now capable of holding the ba- 
lance even between Sparta and Athens. He turther re- 
preſented, that all his countrymen required ea Fg 
 Mefſene ſhould be maintained in the poſſeſſion of its 

liberty ; that the Athenians ſhould be obliged to with- | 
draw their garriſons from the towns of Bcotia ; and 
(hat tne Thebans ſhould be accounted allies of the great 
«ng, Thus the negociations of the Lacedemonians zt 

the 
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the court of Perſia were in a great meaſure rendered in, 
_ effeQtual; for they were able to obtain nothing mor 

than 2000 mercenaries, with money for their pay, Th 
procured about the ſame time ſuch another reinforce. 
ment from Dionyſus the tyrant of Sicily. 

The war ſtill went on between the ſtates of Greece, 
Archidamus the fon of Ageſilaus, having received in. 
telligence, that the Mefſfenians were oppoſing the march 
of the Lacedemonian auxilaries from Sicily, marched to 
their relief, engaged the Arcadians and Argives, and 


obtained a ſignal victory, with the loſs, as is pretended, 


of but a fingle man. The news of this viQtory occaſioned 
much joy at Sparta, and revived their drooping ſpirits; 
for their defeat at Leuctra had afteQed them to ſuch a 
degree, that we are told their-men were aſhamed to look 
their women 1n the face, | | 
Pelopidas, on the other hand, by his {kill in the art 
of negociation, daily procured freſh reinforcements to 
the Theban power. Having acquired the confidence 
of the princes of Macedon, he was, by the mutual 
conſent of Perdiccas and Prolemy the ſons of Amyntas, 
choſen umpire to decide the diſpute that bad ariſen be- 
tween them, about their ſucceftion to that kingdom.— 
Pelopidas accordingly pronounced his ſentence; and to 
inſure the execution of it, carried along with him to 
Thebes, by way of hoſtage, a third ſon of Amyntas 
called Philip, who became afterwards the famous king 
of Macedon of that name, 
A formidable power, in the mean time, ſtarted up 10 
Theflaly. Alexander of Pherz having affaflinated Pol 
phron the general of the Theſſalians, rendered himlelt 
maſter of the whole of that country, and with an army of 
20,000 veteran ſoldiers made -war all around him with 
uninterrupted ſuccels, 'The Theffalians implored 0e- 
liverance from their miſcries of the Thebans, who lent 
Pelopidas to their relief. The Theban general ve) 
ſoon reduced Larifla, obliged Alexander to ſue for 
peace, and attempted, by moderation and indulgence, 


to inſpire that priuce with ſentiments of juſtice and * 
Manitys 
2 4 
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manity. But the exceſs of debauchery into which he 
jad plunged himfelf, and his cruel diſpoſition, fruſtrated 
ill the endeavours of Pelopidas. _ 

Pelopidas having been recalled into Macedonia, on 
xcafion of freſh troubles that had broken out there on 
the death of Perdiccas (who had fallen in battle), and - 
which were chiefly occaſioned by Ptolemy's attempting 
» mount the throne, raiſed an army of mercenaries in 
haſte, and marched againſt Ptolemy. Though Ptolemy 
12d found means to corrupt many of Pelopidas's ſol- 
tiers ; yet, as he ſtood much in awe of him, he came 
tefore him in a ſubmiſſive manner, and made him the 
moſt ſpecious promiles. Pelopidas thereupon, at the 
head of a few Theſlalian troops, marched into Pharſalia, 
with an intention to chaſtiſe thoſe mercenary ſoldiers 
by whom he had been abandoned. Alexander of Pherz | 
happening then to be 1n that neighbourhood with a great 
amy, Pelopidas reſolved to wait upon him as ambaſla- 
dor of the 'Chebans. But Alexander, ſeeing him flen- 
derly attended, cauſed him to be ſeized, contrary to the 
law of nations ; and having conducted him to Phere, 
threw him into priſon. Pelopidas, though 1n irons, a- 
ſtoniſhed the tyrant by his firmneſs and reſolution ; and, 
upon hearing of his cruelty to the citizens, of whom he 
vas daily putting ſome to death, he boldly threatened to 
puniſh him for his wickednels, it ever he eſcaped out of 
us hands, While that illuſtrious Theban continued 
under the moſt rigorous confinement, Thebe, the ty- 
rant's wite, who ' had likewiſe abundant reaſon of dif- 
latisfaCtion with her huſband, on account of his infa- 
mous debauchery, paid a viſit to Pelopidas, and could 
not retrain from burſting into tears on ſeeing his diſ- 


ma! ſituation, (.- 

When the Thebans heard of the unjuſt feizure of 
Pelopidas, they immediately ſent an army againſt the 
rant, But through the unſkilfulnefs of its comman- 
Gcrs, this army made but little progreſs, and was con- 
wually barafſ-d by Alexander. Epaminondas happen- 
ing to ſerve in this Expedition in the ſtation of a private 

ofticer, 
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officer, was intreated by the ſoldiers to undertake th 
chief command. Overlooking, therefore, the UNorate, 
tul treatment received by him from his fellow.citizen 
and ſtudying nothing but the glory and happineſs of hi 
country, he complied with their earneſt ſolicitations 
The ſoldiers, inſpired with extraordinary courage, 
ſeeing themſelves conducted by fo ſkilful a general, prey 
impatient to come to ation. But Epaminondas, apyre. 
henſive for the life of Pelopidas, which was entirely in 
the tyrant's power, protracted the war, and ſatished 
himſelf with holding Alexander in awe. He even liſten. 
ed with mildneſs to the ambaſladors ſent by the'tyrant to 
plead his juſtification, and in every thing managed him 
with conſummate prudence, making him ſenſible, atthe 
ſame time, that it was in his power to chaſtiſe him when. 
ever he thought it convenient. He kept him therefore 
in perpetual alarm; but offered him a truce of thiny 
days, on condition of his ſetting Pelopidas at liberty, 
To this Alexander having conſented, Epaminondas re- 
turned to Thebes, happy at having delivered his friend 
out of the hands of ſo cruel an enemy. 

Alexander ſoon gave way to his perverſe diſpoſition; 
and by his tyranny and oppreſſion obliged ſeveral cities 
to implore relief of the Thebans, who, at their earnelt 
deſire, ſent Pelopidas to their affiſtance. But an ecliple 
that intervened, prevented many Thebans from accom- 
panying him; and, not daring to contradi& their ric 
culous ſuperitition, he was obliged to depart with an 
eſcort of only 300 horſe. He was incited to this enter- 
priſe, both by his reſentment againſt the tyrant for bs 
ving ſo cruelly and perfidiouſly detained him in priſon; 
| and likewiſe by a deſire of ſhowing, that the Thevand 
were able io overthrow tyranny ; while their eneni65, 


the Lacedemonians, were reduced to the neceſlity ol 


begging aſſiſtance from the tyrant Dionyſus. | 
Pelopidas with his 300 horſe, upon being joined by 

7000 men ſent him from I'heffaly, marched and pitched 

his camp at Cynocephalus, a place ſurrounded with 


. - * - a 
high hills. Alexander. who had an army of 26,00 
: we 
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men, on being informed of the great inferiority of the 
znemy in point of numbers, marched to give them 
mattle, Pelopidas's cavalry broke thoſe of the tyrant at 
the firſt charge. But the infantry of the latter, which 
were poſted upon the heights, pouring down upon the = 
Thefſalians, obliged them to give ground. Pelopidas 
qalopped up with his cavalry to their relief, rallied 
them, and put the enemy to flight. Encouraged by 
this ſucceſs, and inſtigated by reſentment againſt A. 
xander, he advanced up to the tyrant, whom he hap= . 
pened to perceive, and, by name, challenged him to 
fingle combat ; but without effe& ; for Alexander re- 
tired behind his men. Pelopidas, blinded by his fury, 
and not reflefting on the danger to which he expoſed 
timſelf, nor the duty of his rank, ruſhes upon the 
party that ſurrounded the tyrant, and cuts down 364. 
allthat oppoſe his paſſage. But he is inſtantly over- 
vhelmed by a ſhower of darts, is thrown from his horſe, 
and transfixed with javelins. The Theſlalian horſemen 
rallop up to his aſſiſtance, but find him expiring. The 
Thebans, on hearing the news, are inſpired with the 
ereateſt fury 3 and falling with impetuoſity on the main 
body of the enemy, cut in pieces 3000 men. 

The ſoldiers were all penetrated with inconſolable 
gmet for the loſs of their general, whom, with tears in 
their eyes, they proclaimed to have been their father - 
anddeliverer. In token of their ſorrow, they cut off the 
tair of their own heads, and the manes of their horſes, 
ad ſhut themſelves up in their tents, abſtaining from 
erery kind of nouriſhment. The magiſtrates and people 
it the towns through which his body was carried, came 
to meet the proceſſion, bringing crowns and trophies. 
The Thefſalians and Thebans contended for the honour 
df burying him. But/the moving arguments employed 
by the former prevailed with the 'Vhebans to yield them 
at laſt mournful office. , 

The friendſhip of | Epaminondas and Pelopidas had 

en of long continuance, and had been maintained 
"ith perfeft intimacy and ſincerity. Their unanimity 

| infured 


of Pelopidas, reſolved to revenge it. .Having with this 


hands of his own wife and her brothers. 


of an intention to join the Spartan confederacy ; and, 
ſtrongeſt terms, yet Epaminondas told them, with 3 
. tone of authority, that he would judge of their finceritf 
- Plication to the Athenians and Spartans for afkitance, 


-and detenſive alliance. 
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inſured the ſucceſs of all their undertakings ; for the 
public welfare being the ſole obje& of both, entirely 
prevented the groveling paſſions of envy and Jealouſy 
from obtaining any footing in their breaſts, Epani. 
nondas's contempt of wealth excited the admiration gf 
Pelopidas, who grew defirous of imitating the plain 
frugal life of his friend. But his application to the bug. 
neſs of the ſtate made him negligent about his own 
private fortune, which, by that means, ſuffered con. 
fiderably. Pelopidas was active, brave, and perſevering; 
was eſteemed and beloved by the people, and always 
poſſefled the greateſt influence in the adminiſtration, 
He aimed at nothing leſs than rendering the Thebanz 
the foremoſt people in Greece. 

The Thebans, not ſatisfied with mourning the death 


view united their forces with thoſe of the Theflalians, 
they diſperſed the remains of Alexander's army, obliged 
him to give up all the places he had taken, and to ſwear 
obedience to the Theban commands. That tyrant hz- 
ving rendered himſelf deteſtable by his debauchery and 
cruelty, periſhed ſeven years after this period by the 


. The Thebans, in the mean time, were ſolely intent 
on profiting by the difſenfions of the other itates to aug: 
ment their own power. But their ſucceſs had now 
larmed the reſt of Greece, which was all in motion. A 
diſpute that aroſe between the Arcadians and Mantine- 
ans, furniſhed them with a pretence for again entering 
the Peloponneſe in arms. They accuſed the Arcadiani 
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though the Arcadians denied the accuſation in tht 
in the Peloponneſe. This convinced them that a itom 
was preparing againſt them. They therefore made a- 


and both thoſe ſtates concluded with them an ofentne 
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Epaminondas, at the head of the Bceotians, and a 
body of T hefſalian cavalry, having again marched into 
the Peloponneſe, Tegea, and a part of Arcadia, decla- 
ed in his favour. The Spartans hearing of the motions 
of the Thebans, aſſembled their troops at Mantinea, 
which they fortified. Epaminondas was then medita- 
ting a bold exploit, capable of ruining the Lacedemoni- 
ans for ever. It was no other than to puſh forwards with 
his army direQly to Sparta, which he hoped to ſurpriſe, in 
the abſence of their troops which had marched for Manti- 
rea, With this view he inſtantly put his army 1n mo- 
ton, But Agefilaus, who was then on his march to Man- 
tinea, getting notice of his intention, poſted back with 
ſuch expedition to Sparta, that he found himſclt ina f1- 
tuation to receive the Thebans ; the few inhabitants who 
had remained .at home diſpoſing themſelves in the beſt 
manner they could along the different quarters of the 
town, Epaminondas, however, though diſcovered, re- 
ſolved to alarm the Spartans ; and, for that purpole, 
attacked the town, and penetrated as far as the market- 
pace. Apeſilaus ſuſtained his attacks with wonderful 
coolneſs and preſence of mind ; and, though far ad- 
ranced in years, exerted prodigies of perſonal valour, 
teely expoſing his life in defence of his country. In 
this, indeed, he was admirably well ſeconded by his ſon 
archidamus, who commanded the youth, and ſhowed 
limſelf worthy ſuch a father': For having crofſed the 
Lurotas, and taken poſſeſſion of an eminence, he thence 
made a furious charge upon the Thebans, and put 
ltem to flight, | 
|t was on this occaſion that Iſadas, the ſon of Phebi- 
(as, a young Spartan of large ſtature and great ſtrength, 
ltinguiſhed himſelf by an exertion of extraordinary 
bravery, Happening to be at home when the Thebans 
broke into the town, and being ſuddenly alarmed at the 
loile of armour, he inſtantly ſeizes a ſpear in one hand, 
nd a ſword in the other, and runs out to oppoſe the 
acmy, ſtark naked as he was at the time. He ruſhes 
ward where the danger was greateſt, deals death 
X 2 around 
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around him with every blow, and overthrow all ty 
oppoſe him, without receiving any wound himſelf 
The Ephori decreed him a chaplet as the reward of hi 
valour ; but, at the fame time, laid a fine of 199, 
drachmas upon him, as a puniſhment tor having expoſe 
himſelf without armour. 
Epaminondas finding more reſiſtance than he ha 
expected, drew off his army from before Sparta, an 
marched towards Mantinea, to which he reſolved to lay 
ſiege. That place happened then to be quite defencelels 
the allies, who had at firſt aſſembled there, having re. 
turned home to take care of their harveſt, But, in the 
mean time, 6000 Athenians, under the command 
Hegilochus, paſſed the ſea to join the allies at Mantinea, 
and arrived in time to fave the place. Falling in with 
the Thebans, they immediately gave them battle; which, 
though ſharp, was but of ſhort duration : For the The- 
bans, finding their projet diſappointed, thought it prv- 
dent to retreat. | 
The Theban general, provoked at having failed in 
theſe two lalt attempts, and fearing to forfeit the conf: 
dence of his allies on that account, reſolved to come to 
a general engagement, which might at once render hum 
maſter of the Peloponneſe, | 
The Theban army, comprehending their allie 
2363. the Arcadians and Argives, amounted to 30,000 
foot and 3000 horſe, That of the Lacedemo- 
nians, joined with the Athenian troops and thoſe of 
their other allies, amounted to no more than 20,000 
foot and 2000 horſe. The latter had but few {lingers and 
archers, who, beſides, were not very expert. Ihs 
'Fhebans, or: the contrary, had a great number, who 
had come to their afliſtance all the way from the vor 
ders of Theffaly, and excelled in the uſe of the ſung 
and dart. Epaminondas was well perſuaded, that 0) 
| Baining this battle, he ſhould affure to Thebes a lupett 
ority over the reſt of Greece. | 
In the opinion of the greateſt maſters in the art of 
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agement, which was fought on the plain of Mantinea, 
was as (kilful as it was ſingular. Epaminondas, though 
ſyperior 1N the number of his men, omitted nothing that 
might contribute to the ſucceſs of the battle. Never did 
he employ more art to deceive the enemy, and to con- 
real from them his intended order of fight, that ſo he 
might attack them with the double advantage of their 
liforder, and his own ſuperior ſkill. IK Rs | 

The Lacedemonian army was encamped at the foot 
of Mount Parthemus ; and that of the Thebans, on the 
teclivity of the ſame hill. Epaminondas, without re- 
nding the order of the enemy, whom he did not. 
doubt of diſconcerting by the ſingularity of his attack, 
formed his men before moving from the place of en- 
ampment. On his left wing, which was deſtined to 
charge the Lacedemonians themſelves, he poſted his 
Thebans and Arcadians, being the flower of his army : 
the Argives compoſed his right ; the Eubceans, Sticyo- 
nians, and Locrians, occupied his centre ; and the ca. 
nlry was diſpoſed along the wings. | 

After informing every corps of the order in which it 
was to fight, he inſtantly changed his diſpoſition, put 
lis army in motion, and, in a moment, gave it ſuch a 
movement as indicated an intention to march. He ad- 
nnced, indeed, towards the enemy ; but, from the dif- 
polition of his troops, they were convinced that he meant 
lodecamp. Still more to deceive them, after continu- 
Ing his march for ſome time, he halted on an eminence, 
nd cauſed all his infantry to ground their arms. This be- 
taviour perſuaded the Lacedemonians, that Epaminon- 
Gs intended to pitch his camp. "Their officers were the 
irſt deceived, and accordingly quitted their ſtations ; the 
lldiers, after their example, left their ranks; and thus 
the whole Lacedemonian army, which had till then 
continued in battle array, diſperſed all over their camp. - 

This was the effe& that Fpaminondas had foreſeen 
ind expected. As ſoon as he perceived the Lacedemo- 
mans 1m the diſorder of an army quietly retiring to 
wr Quarters, from a belief that there was nothing 
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more to be feared, he commands his men to recoyer 
their arms, and advances quickly to the attack, The 
enemy, in amazement, run in haſte to recover their 
ranks, and form with all poſſible expedition, They 
think of nothing now but to a& on the defenſive, Ep. 
minondas's troops being already formed, while they 
were hardly begun to make their diſpoſition, Notyith. 
ſtanding their ſurpriſe, however, they threw themſclye; 
Into the form of a phalanx. The Athenian horſe took 
poſt on one wing; the Lacedemonian on the other, 
Their precipitation produced confuſion ; and, on view- 
ing the excellent order of the Theban army, they could 

expect nothing but a certain defeat. | 
One part of the Theban horſe had already placed 
themſelves in front of that of the Athenians, to overawe 
them, and to prevent them from attacking their infantry 
in flank. The reſt oppoſed the Lacedemonian cavalry, 
Epaminondas had intermingled among his horle ſmall 
parties of excellent Theflalian !ſlingers and archers, a 
precaution which the Lacedemonians had neglected. 
As ſoon as his cavalry had taken their ſtation, Epani- 
nondas; who had till now led on his army in the form 
of a phalanx, with a ſingle line, ſuddenly ordered the 
extremity of his right wing to halt; aud, at the lame 
time, advanced briſkly with the left wing in an angular 
form; with the point of which, as with the beak ofa 
galley, to uſe Xenophon's expreſſion, he charged tix 
centre of the enemy, | 
He had had the precaution to place in this wing bis 
choiceſt troops, which were beſides ſuſtained by thoit 
of the other wing; the left extremity of which extended 
_ to+ the formidable point in which he now advanced. 
His intention was to bear down the centre of the Lace 
demonians, and then to charge them in flank to right 
and left, when, after being thus diyided, they might be 

the more eaſily overpowered. _ | 
The trumpets having ſounded the charge, the armics, 
a3 uſual, ſet up loud ſhouts. The engagement was V*- 
gun by the Lacedemonian horſe ; which being mu " 
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rior to thoſe of the Thebans, were broken at the firſt 
onſet, and put to flight, after making a poor reſiſtance. 
The centre of the enemy was likewiſe borne down, as 
Epaminondas had foreſeen. But this diſadvantage, far 
from diſcouraging the Lacedemonians, rather animated 
them to exert prodigies of valour, to repair their loſs. _ 

Never, ſays Diodorus Siculus, had the Greeks fought 
zgainſt one another with ſuch numerous armies ; never 
were they commanded by more {kilful generals ; never 
had they diſcovered more firmneis, valour, and intre- 
pidity. They all entertained the ſame indifference for 
life, the ſame defire of glory, the ſame love for their 
country. This battle was now to decide, in the fight 
of all Greece in arms, whether Thebes, conſtantly vic- 
torious through the whole courſe of this war; or Sparta, 
luſtrious by its triumphs for ages preceding it, ſhould 
enjoy the ſuperiority over the reſt of their countrymen. 
From all theſe motives united, the two parties diſputed 
the victory with the moſt obſtinate bravery. 

The foot of both armies made the firlt attack with 
their lances. Theſe being ſoon broken, they betook 
themſelves to their ſwords. Then the attion became 
one of the moſt bloody that had ever been known; 
and the earth was ſoon covered with the dead and 
wounded, and drenched with blood. But in ſpite of all 
the precautions uſed by Epaminondas for ſecuring the 
victory on his ſide, it {till remained doubtful ; and he 
now taw, that a deſperate effort was neceflary to inſure 
ile ſucceſs of his wileſt meaſures. Fo 

In this deciſive moment, Epaminondas, ſtill further to 
avmate his men, thought it neceſlary to a the part of 
a brave ſoldier rather than that of a cautious general. 
Allembling therefore a choſen band of his brave(t The- 
bans, he exhorts them to follow the example he is now 
'0 ſhow them, and then ruſhes impetuouſly upon the 
Lacedemonians, determined to ſacrifice his lite, if he 
an thereby decide the fate-of the engagement. Fol- 
owed by bis troop of Thebans, he drives all before 
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him, and cuts a lane through the enemy. The Lacege. 
monians 1n the centre begin to ſtagger, by and by yirg 
ground, and at laſt retire from the field of battle, Epa. 
minondas purſued them, and made ſuch a Nauphter 
that the ground where he and his troop fought, wa, 
by the account of Diodorus Siculus, covered with heaps 
of Lacedemonians. 

'To render the vitory complete, it was now only ne. 
ceflary to recal the victorious Thebans from the purſuit 
ot thoſe that fled, and to lead them againſt the wings of 
_ the Lacedemonian army, which (till kept their ground, 
But ſuch valour and prudence are ſeldom united. Epa- 
minondas, impelled by the ardour of his courage, was 
no longer maſter of himſelf, and ſeemed reſolved not to 
let a fingle Lacedemonian eſcape. Having advanced 
imprudently into the midit of them, without refle&ing 
that his brave troop was every moment diminiſhing, he 
tound himſelf at length almoſt alone, ſurrounded by a 
crowd of Lacedemonians. This brave man, then, col. 
leing all his ſtrength, ſupports;- with a truly heroic 
bravery, the unequal combat, and wards off, with his 
buckler, the ſhowers of darts poured upon him from 
every quarter. But while che is thus intent on detend- 
ing himſelf, an officer makes a puſh at him with his 
tance, and plunges it into his breaſt, The wood having 
broken, the iron ſtuck faſt in the wound, and Epami- 
nondas falls half dead to the ground. The news is im- 
mediately ſpread through both armies. The Thebans, 
turious for the loſs of their general, run to the ſpot 
' where he lay wounded, and bear down all before them. 
A ſhocking ſlaughter prevails round the body of Epami- 
nondas, both parties fighting with the moſt furious od- 
ilinacy to get the poſſeſſion of it. The 'Thebans, hov- 
ever, prevail at laſt, and carry off their commander, 
though almoſt without life. Their fury redoubles 
the ©ht ; and they vent- it upon the Lacedemonian, 
who now began to fly on all ſides. But the [hebat 
commanders, conſidering that victory had hitherto Ces 


clared in their favour, and being unwilling to _ 
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heir good fortune any farther, cauſed the retreat to be 
ſounded. = ; | 
When the Thebans were retired to their camp, the 
phyſicians ON examining Epaminondas's wound, judged 
to be mortal z and gave it as their opinion, that he 
muſt ſoon die unleſs the 1ron were drawn from his 
breaſt, and that it was probable he might expire under 
the operation. ' Epaminondas heard them with the 
reatelt calmneſs ; and perceiving that his laſt hour was 
at hand, called for his armour-bearer, and aſked him 
whether his ſhield was fafe ? The man anſwering that 
it was ; and having ſhown it to him, a ſmile of joy im- 
mediately overſpread the face of Epaminondas ; who ta- 
king hold of his ſhield, embraced tt, ſays Juſtin, as the 
companion of his labours and of his glory. He next 
inquired, which of the armies had remained the con- 
queror ; and, on being aſſured that the Lacedemonians 
had quitted the field of battle, * Then (fays he), I have 


« lived long enough, ſince I die with the honour of 
* having never been beaten.”* 


After ſaying this, he defired the phyſicians to pull 
the iron from his breaſt. As it was not doubted that 
he would die under the operation, the hearts of all pre- 
ſent were penetrated with extreme ſorrow. In the 
midſt of this general dejeQtion, one of his moſt intimate 
trends could not reſtrain himſelf from burſting out into 
the following exclamation ; * O Epaminondas ! you 
* die (cried he), you die, without leaving us even the 
* hope of ever ſeeing you revive in any of your poſte- 
* nity, for you leave no child behind you.” © You 
* are miſtaken (replied Epaminondas calmly), I leave 
* behind me two immortal daughters, the viftory of 
* Lenftra and that of Mantinea.” The phyficians ha- 
ng then, with much difficulty, extra&ed the iron from 
lis breaſt, he fainted away. Some hiſtorians tell, that 
te drew it from the wound with his own hand. What- 
fver may be in that, he expired a few moments after, 
*1f in the arms of victory, with a ſmile of joy and fa- 
tion diffuſed over his countenance. 
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Cicero regards Epaminondas as the completeſt chi 
rater of Greece, The advantages beſtowed on him by 
nature, were improved by the admirable education pi- 
ven him by his father, who entertained fo ſtrong a pa. 
fon for the arts and ſciences, that, in the purſuit of them, 
he ſpent all his fortune. Epaminondas, naturally of , 
philoſophical genius, preferred the good education given 
him by his father to the greateſt eſtate he could have 
left him. Maſter of his paſſions, and fond of tempe. 
rance and ſimplicity, he lived happy in a ſtate of the 
narroweſt mediocrity, The honour of his country was 
the motive of his whole conduCt; and his time was en. 
tirely employed about the public welfare and the im- 
provement of his underſtanding. Though naturally ad- 
dicted to the military life, he had ſtudied the theory, 
before he choſe to venture on the prafQtice of war, His 
order of battle at Leu&ra and Mantinea, procured him 
the charaQer of the moſt complete maſter of taQics oi 
his time. That of Mantinea, in particular, was account- 
ed the maſter-piece of this accompliſhed commander, 
| His countrymen, who till his time had been buried 

 1n indolence and a total ignorance of the art of war, 
ſtood in need of ſuch a maſter. By his care and applicz- 
tion, he at once made them a nation of ſoldiers, and 
put them in a capacity of diſputing the ſuperiority oi 
Greece with the people by whom that ſuperiority was 
poſſeſſed. Pelopidas, it is true, had the honour of bc- 
ginning the work ; but that of carrying it to its perfec- 
tion belonged to Epaminondas alone. In the battle of 
Leuctra, the Thebans, unaſſiſted by any allies, humbled 
the pride of Sparta. Epaminondas, in every encounter, 
diſcomfited thoſe celebrated Spartans, ſo renowned 1n 
| all hiſtories, and gave irreparable blows to their power. 
He uſed, in jeſt, to ſay, that he had taught them to 
lengthen their monoſyllables ; alluding to their laconic 
anſwers, the overbearing tone of which had ſo much 
diſguſted the other ſtates. His integrity was without 
example. He not only himſelf rejeQed, with indignt- 


tion, a large ſum of money offered by the Perſians t0 
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corrupt his integrity, but even obliged Micithus to re- 
turn the money received by him for making the pro. 
poſal. In a word, he was not only a ſkilful commander, 
z profound ſtatelman, and a man of learning and ſcience, 
but his virtue in private life reflefted additional luſtre 
2n all thoſe other ſhining qualifications. 

The views and hopes of the Thebans were buried in 
Fpaminondas's grave, Their thoughts were now entire- 
ly turned to peace z and as their enemies were {till more 
exhauſted by the war than they, the terms of accom- 
modation propoſed were very honourable for the The- 
bans. It was agreed, that each party ſhould retain 
what it had won. The Lacedemonians alone, by the 
perſuaſion of Ageſilaus, refuſed to accede to the treaty, 
under pretence that it comprehended the inhabitants of 
Mefſene, They preferred war, therefore, in the hopes 
of recovering that country. Ageſilaus was much bla- 
med on this occaſion, for perſuading his countrymen to 
perſiſt in a ruinous war, rather than to embrace ſo fa- 
vourable an opportunity of procuring an advantageous 
peace ; and he was looked upon as an obſtinate man, 
who preferred the pleaſure of commanding an army to 
the happineſs and quiet of his country. 

At this time Tachos King of Egypt being 
threatened with an invaſion from the Perſian mo- 362. 
narch, ſent to requeſt the aſſiſtance of a body 
of troops from the Lacedemonians, with Ageſilaus for 
their commander. His requeſt was complied with ; and 
the world was ſurpriſed to ſee a king of Sparta, at ſuch 
an advanced period of life, ſpent in continual aQion 
and tatigue, ſubmit to ſerve under a foreign prince. 
The event afforded him abundant cauſe to repent of his 
mprudence. The Egyptians, prepofſeſſed with a high 
opmion of Ageſilaus, from his great reputation as a' 
molt {kilful general, had figured to themſelves a king 
d! 2 noble ſtriking appearance. They were, therefore, 
exceedingly ſurpriſed to find him an old man, of a de- 
\picable figure, and in a very homely dreſs ; and could 
wardly retrain from inſulting him. He expeQed to 
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have had the ſole direQtion of the war. But he got the 
command only of the mercenaries, that of the nayy he. 
ing committed to the Athenian Chabrias, and the king 
retaining to himſelf the ſupreme direQion both of the 
army and of the fleet. 

Tachos, diſregarding the advice of Ageſilaus not to 
advance too far from his own frontiers, reſolved tg 
march into Phemicta. Ageftlaus, provoked at this ſtep of 
the king, Joined a faction of the Egyptians who had 
revolted againſt him in his abſence, and had advanced 


behaviour of Ageſilaus as downright perfidy and treaſon, 
But the Lacedemonians, from their violent attachment 
to their native country, feldom failed to ſacrifice honour 
and good faith to what they imagined might redound 
to its advantage. To Agefilaus, therefore, it was 
ſuſhcient reaſon to prefer the uſeful to the honourable; 
that he believed the fide he embraced might better 
promote the glory of Sparta, or that the king for 
whom he declared was more attached to Greece ; ob- 
jets that in a Grecian breaſt outweighed every other 
conhderation, | | 

The prince of the city of Mendes having appeared as 
a third competitor for the crown, in oppoſition to Nec- 
tenabus, Ageſilaus adviſed to fight him immediately, 
But Ne@enabus was of a different opinion; of which, 
however, he had ſoon reaſon to repent. After having 
learned, by experience, that Ageſilaus was in the right, 
he thought proper to follow his counſel. Ageſilaus 
thereupon defeated his opponent, and made him priſoner, 
—Having, at length, ſecured Ne&enabus on the throne, | 
he ſet fail for Lacedemon ; but being driven by con- 


harbour of Menelaus, he there fell ſick, and breathed his 
iaſt, at the age of 84 years. His body was carried to 
Sparta, and his ſon Archidamus ſucceeded him in the 
kingdom. | 
Ageſilaus forms one of the moſt conſpicuous and in- 


tereſting charaQers exhibited in the hiſtory ot _ 
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2x much on account of his perſonal qualities as of the 
ery important tranſaQtions in which he was conſtantly 
engaged. Though nature had loaded him with a deform- 
ed and ungraceful perſon; yet his wit and ſpirit procu- 
red him univerſal eſteem and admiration. Bred a plain 
Spartan, he preſerved on the throne, even to a degree 
of affeftation, the ancient Spartan ſimplicity and auſte- 
rity of life. He always behaved as the molt zealous 
protector of the laws, to which he himſelt paid the moſt 
exat and perfe& obedience. This part of his charater 
excites the higheſt admiration. The deference and re- 
ſpet ſhown by him on all occaſions to the Ephori and 
ſenate, was at once magnanimous and policical, as it ſe. 
cured to him their confidence and ſupport in all his un- 
dertakings, He poſſeſſed every qualification of the moſt 
ſkilful general ; aCtive, brave, fruitful in ſtratagems, 
cool and intrepid in ation. In private life his charac- _ 
ter was extremely amiable. He was ſo fond of his chil- 
dren, that he ſometimes joined with them even in their 
amuſements. He was likewiſe a moſt affeQtionate and 
warm friend. —In his old age he became haughty, im- 
perious, and more reſtleſs than ever, breathing nothing 
but war ; and he 1s-reproached with having ſacrificed 
the repoſe and welfare of his country to his hatred of 
the Mefſenians and Thebans. His eulogium is written 
n the moſt maſterly manner by Xenophon. 

About this time died Artaxerxes Mnemon, 
king of Perſia, in an advanced age, and borne 357. 
cown with ſorrow at the conſpiracies formed a- 
ganit his life by his own children, who were become 
impatient to poſleſs his throne. Ochus, the moſt wicked 
d his ſons, having procured the aſſaſlination of his two 
brothers, ſucceeded Artaxerxes in the kingdom. This 
Ochus was the worſt prince of his race, and rendered 
limſclf infamous by his cruelty; for he put to death, 
vithout any ſcruple, all the princes and princeſſes of his 
blood, and all others who gave him the leaſt uneaſineſs. 
Ochus, on receiving ſome cauſe of diſcontent from Ar- 
tabazus governor of one of the provinces of Aſia, ſent 
agaiu{t 
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draw their rroops likewiſe, Artabazus found himſelf un. 
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againſt him an army of 62,000 men. But the Athe. 
nian Chares, whom the ſatrap had prevailed on to xf. 
fiſt him, entirely routed this army with a ſmall fleet ang 
fome Greek ſoldiers. 'The Athenians, intimidated 
by the threats of Ochus, recalled: Chares. Artabazus, 
to fupply the place of Chares, obtained of the Theban; 


nes, and with their afliſtance beat the army of Ochus 1 
fecond time, But that prince having prevailed on the 
'Fhebans, by means of a large ſum of money, to with- 


able to make head againſt hint any longer, and there. 
fore took refuge with Philip king of Macedon; 

This year war broke out again between the Athe. 
nians and their allies ; the iſlands of:Chios, Cos, Rhodes, 
and the city of Byzantium, having entered into a con. 
federacy to render themſelves independent of Athens, 
To reduce thole revolters to obedience, required the mot 
powerful forces, and the beſt generals the Athenians then 
poſſeſſed. On this occaſion Chabrias, Iphicrates, and 
Timotheus acquired great glory. According to Cor: 
nelius Nepos, theſe were the laſt Athenian commanders 
whoſe names deſerve to be perpetuated in hiſtory, 

The war on the part of the Athenians began with the 
ſiege of Chios, which was quickly relieved by the alles, 
There Chares commanded the army, and Chabrias the 
fleet. Chabrias forced his paſſage into the harbour; 
but being deſerted by the other galleys, whoſe com- 
manders were afraid to fellow him, his own was ſure 
rounded, and pierced through and through. He ne- 
vertheleſs obſtinately refuſed to quit his ſhip and fave 
himſel: by ſwimming, as he might have done, and therc- 
fore periſhed along with her. Chabrias had formerly 
acquired a high reputation, and eſpecially when he was 
ſent to the relief of the Thebans againſt the Spartans. 
In an ation that happened on thar occafion, ſeeing him- 
ſelf abandoned by his allies, he ordered his ſoldiers t0 
cloſe their ranks, and ſtooping down to the ground 0n 


one knee. to cover themſelves with their ſhields, and to 
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oxtend their ſpears. In this ſingular poſition he ſuſtain- 
+4 the attack of the enemy, who found it impoſſible to 
break his ranks. On that account the Athenians ereCt. 
+ 2 ſtatue to his memory, in the poſture in which he 
then fought. 

Chares ſucceeded Chabrias in the command of the 
{-et, But the Athenians finding. their enterpriſe againſt 
Chios proceeding but ſlowly, relinquiſhed it altogether ; 
2nd at the ſame time fitted out a ſecond fleet of 60 gal- 
leys, which they put under the command of Iphicrates, 
-nd of Timotheus the ſon of the famous Conon, The 
Athenians, by laying fiege to Byzantium, obliged the 
allies to relinquiſh that of Samos, which they had un- 
dertaken about the ſame time, and to fly to the relief 
of Byzantium, A violent tempeſt coming on juſt as 
they were on the point of engaging, Chares, naturally 
z preſumptuous man, inſiſted, notwithſtanding, that 
they ſhould attack the enemy, contrary to the opinion 
both of Iphicrates and Timotheus, who would by no 
means conſent to hazard a battle in ſuch circumſtances. 
Chares, provoked at their refuſal, ſent letters to Athens, 
in which he complained loudly of his colleagues ; and 
his powerful fa&tion in the city did not fail to ſupport 
his complaints. The Athenians having brought Iphi- 
crates and Timotheus to trial, impoſed a fine of 1 oo ta- 
lents on Timotheus, who, on a former occaſion, had 
gained to his countrymen, from its enemies, no leſs a 
ſum than 1200 talents, without reſerving the ſmalleſt 
part of it for himſelf, This is a remarkable inſtance of 
" m—_— of the giddy worthleſs mob that governed 

thens, 

Timotheus, provoked at ſo unjuſt a treatment, reti- 
red to Chalcidas, where he ended his days a few years 
alter. It is remarked of this illuſtrious Athenian, that 
it was he who completely reſtored to his countrymen 
their ſuperiority at ſea; a revolution indeed which his 
lather had begun. Timotheus was, beſides, a man of 
great learning, and diſtinguiſhed himſelf no leſs by his 
cloquence than by his ſtrong and juſt taſte for the 

AC ſciences. 
| 


him. 


capricious ungrateful condud is likewiſe aſhgned as one 


ſtood the military art better than he. He was extreme- 
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ſciences. The uninterrupted ſucceſs that attendeg bin 
in all his enterpriſes, drew upon him much envy, and 
gave occaſion to a piece of painting. in which Ting. 
theus was repreſented aſleep, with Fortune at his fide 
taking towns with a net. Timotheus, piqued at thi 
inſult, maintained, that his ſucceſs was chiefly Owing tg 
his abilities: And as for the piQure, he obſerycd, 
with a great deal of wit, © Jf I take towns while aſked 
« what might 1 not perform if awake*” 1t appean, 
however, trom what we have juſt now related, that For. 
turie wearied at laſt of laviſhing her favours upon 


 Iphicrates being likewiſe called to ſtand trial, and not 
thinking 1t ſuflicient to depend entirely upon the force 
of arguments, introduced into the afſembly a number 
of young men armed with daggers ; of which they took 
care now and then to diſcover the points to the view of 
the judges. This new method of pleading his defence 
produced all the intended effeft. The judges were in- 
timidated, and acquitted Iphicrates. The fickle diſpo- 
ſition of the people of Athens, who always behaved with 
the higheſt ingratitude to their beſt generals, may, in 
a great meaſure, excuſe this ſingular ſtratagem. This 


of the principal cauſes of the ruin of their republic; 
thoſe men who were poſlefſed of abilities to ſerve the 
ſtate, being often obliged to provide for their perſonal 
ſecurity by a voluntary exile ; by which means Athens 
coule no longer find generals to command its armies. 

To return to Iphicrates.—That brave man had part! 
cularly diſtinguiſhed himſelf, when very young, in aſca- 
fight; and his merit ſoon procured him the honour of 
the chief command. No Greek general ever under- 


ly rigorous in inforcing a ſtri& diſcipline among his 

troops, by which he had made them fo expert at ever) 

kind of evolution, that inſtantly on perceiving ibe p!o- 

per ſignal, they performed the motion required. 1hele 

troops were diſtinguiſhed from thg reſt by the ay 
- 1 - 
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ſphicrat1ans- He *invented a more convenient ſort of 
;rms and - cloathing for the ſoldiers, particularly by 
lengthening their ſpears and ſwords. In a word, he be. 
towed ſo mn:ci attention on the moſt minute particular 
eating to the buſineſs of war, that he ſeemed to have - 
been expreſsly formed by nature for the profeſſion of 
arms, He was endued with ſuch ſtrength of body, that 
ance in a ſea-engagement he ſeized his antagoniſt in his 
«rms, and carried him, armed as he was, into his own 
ſhip. He is ſaid to have been of mean extraQtion. But 
his ſentiments were far from diſcovering any tinQure of 
: low birth. Never indeed did any man pofleſs a more 
lofty ſoul ; and his ſon Meniſtheus thought himſelf more 
honoured by being deſcended of ſuch a father, than by 
having a princeſs, the daughter of Cotys king of Thrace, 
for his mother. Iphicrates, on being upbraided with 
the meanneſs of his birth, by one who was deſcended 
of Harmodius, anſwered, © It is true the nobility of my 
« family begins in myſelf, while that of yours ends in 
YOu.” | 
Chares, after having accompliſhed the diſgrace of 
his colleagues, ſoon made it evident how unworthy he 
was to ſupply their place. Being as avaricious as vain, 
te ſuffered himſelf to be corrupted by Artabazus fſatrap 
o Aſia Minor, then warmly prefled by the Perfian mo- 
narch, and was lucky enough to relieve him from the 
danger wherewith he was threatened. On that occaſton 
be was accuſed of having abandoned the ſervice of the 
republic, but had intereſt enough to ſcreen him from 
the puniſhment he deſerved. The Athenians, dreading 
the reſentment of the king of Perſia, beſtirred them- 
ſelves to bring about a general peace, to which they had 
been long exhorted by the excellent orations of lfocra- 
tes; who, recalling to their remembrance the glorious _ 
#4ays of Athens, when their anceſtors ſacrificed every 
Onderation tothe maintaining of the liberties of Greece, 
repreſented to them, that the real greatneſs of a ſtate. 
confiſts not in the extent of its conqueſts, which it can 
irer effeQ without ſome degree of injuſtice, but in 
Z, wiſely 
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This war, after continuing three years, was at length 


 Tranſaftions in Greece, from the concluſion of the war of 


looſe to their pleaſures, and particularly to their incl 


ried to the higheſt pitch of extravagance. Pericles had 


witched the imaginations of that lively people, that they 
| became fond of them even to folly ; and to the gratifi- 


wiſely governing its ſubje&s, and by juſtice and mode. 
ration making itſelf to be beloved by its neighbour, 


terminated by a peace ; .of which the chief condition 
was, that Rhodes, Byzantium, Chios, and Cos, ſhould 
enjoy pertect liberty. 


<A: BB.- 0: © - 1 


the Allies to the death of Philip King of Macedon, 


HE Athenians, now finding themſelves in ſecurity 
and leiſure by the peace juſt concluded, gave a 


nation for public thows and diverſions, which they car- 


been very inſtrumental in infpiring them with this taſte, 
principally trom political motives, to pleaſe and to amuſe 
his reſtleſs countrymen, that he might acquire their af- 
tection, and divert them from caballing againſt his ad- 
miniſtration ; and partly from a natural elegance 0 
mind, which rendered him partial to an amuſement at 
once the molt rational, ingenious, and inſtrutive, that 
ever was deviſed. But the incomparable dramatic pie- 
ces which graced the Attic ſtage had ar length fo be- 


cation of their theatrical taſte they ſacrificed the glory 
and butineſs of the ſtate. The poets and comecians be- 
came the idols of the people; and by engroſling the 
whole public attention, made thoſe who had expoſed 
their lives for the intereſt of the commonwealth to be 
quite overlooked. The public money was Javiſhed av? 
upon buffoons and ſingers; and the annual expence 0: 
the theatre alone exceeded that of an ordinary campatgh: 
To ſupport thoſe foolith extravagancies, they appropri 
ted the funds ſet apart for the exigencies of the fiat, 


pro. 
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vibiting at the ſame time, under pain of death, every 
perſon from propoſing any other application of thoſe 
{nds A people {o ob(tinarely blind to its molt important 
creſts deſcrved to be chaſtiſed for its folly, by beco- 
ming a prey to ſome of its more virtuous neighbours, 

While the Athenians, and after their example moſt 
of the other Greeks, gave themſelves up in this manner 
to luxury and pleaſure, the Macedonians, till then an 
obſcure nation, formed a defign of profiting by their 
thargy, and meditated the conqueſt of their country. 
Thev had been always regarded a$*barbarians by the 
Grecks, who continued to give them that appellation 
till they had carried their victorious arms into Afia. "The 
deſcendents of Caranus, the firſt king of Macedonia of 
whom we have any knowledge, had reigned without 
interruption in that kingdom down to the period of 
which we now ſpeak. | 

We have mentioned above, that Perdiccas, the ſon of 
Amyntas, having mounted the throne, a diſpute on that 
head had ariſen between him and his brother Ptolemy, 
which by mutual conſent was referred to the judgment 
of Pelopidas. The matter was by Pelopidas decided in 
favour of Perdiccas: and the more effectually to en- 
force his deciſion, Pelopidas carried along with: him to 
Thebes Philip the third ſon of Amyntas, then a boy 
F about ten years old, This happened about the year be- 
fore Chriſt 373. | 

Philip received his education in the family of Epami- 
nondas; and, to the misfortune of Greece, profited but 
too well by the leſſons of that great maſter in the art of 
var, From the manner in which he opened his way to 
tle throne, he ſoon diſplayed a genius capable of the 
breatelt undertakings. = 

He had remained now ten years at Thebes, when he 
$0 notice. that Perdiccas was flain in a battle with the 
lyrians, and had left behind him an only ſon, Amyn- 
as, yet an infant. An ambitious mind has its attention 
conſtantly fixed upon the means that may condut to its 
Ge&, Philip withdraws in fecret from Thebes, ar- 

2 _ rives 
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rives 1n Macedonia, obtains himſelf to be declared tutor 
to his nephew, and in that quality afſumes the govern. 
ment of the kingdom. The Macedonians having been 
lately worſted m war, were now ſurrounded with ene. 
mies, who were making diſpoſitions to profit by their 
misfortunes. Philip therefore immediately applied him. 
felf to reanimate their courage, to gain the affeQion of 
the people, and to diſcipline the troops. The 
26c. Macedonians, full of admiratiun of his great 
qualities, depoſed his nephew, and advanced 
him to the throne. Philip, then about twenty-four years 
of age, haſtened to fulfil the public expeQations, The 
talent of ſpeaking, which he alteady poſſeſſed in an « 
minent degree, gained him-univerſal confidence and af. 
{eQtion. x 
His firſt care was the reſtoration of military diſcipline, 
a point upon which he ſhowed himſelf extremely ſevere, 
Bat at the ſame time, to induce the ſoldiers to ſerve 
with greater zeal, he treated them in other reſpedts 
with ſingular kindneſs and diſtintion, uſually calling 
them by the flattering name of companzons. It was 
Philip who inſtituted the Macedonian phalanx, a batts- 
lion in the form of a long ſquare, having 1009 men in 
front, with 16 in depth, all armed with ſpears about 
twenty-three feet long. This phalanx prefented an im- 
penetrable rampart, and marched ſo cloſe as to be able 
to ſuſtain the molt violent ſhocks of an enemy, and at 
the ſame time to bear down every thing that oppoſed 
it. The famous Roman, Paulus Zmilius, who in I's 
battle with Perſeus, the laſt king of Macedonia, wa 
oppoſed by ſuch a phalanx, declared, that he had ne 
ver ſeen any appearance more capable of ſtriking ter: 
ror, and had even trembled at it himſelf. But as this 
body was under a neceſſity of moving altogether, ! 
ſtrength conſiſting entirely in its union, it always '& 
quired a plain ficld to a& on, otherwiſe it was no longe! 
Invincible. | 
To ſecure himſelf on the throne, Philip's chict car 


was, to remove his competitors out of the way, 0 


W ivguih 
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tinguiſh domeſtic faQions, and to ſubdue his enemies by 
repeated victories. Overawed at this time by the Athe- 
nian power, he endeavoured to negocaate a treaty with 
them, and ſucceeded. But this treaty was of ſhort con- 
tinuance, as we fhall by and by lee. To return to 


Athens. : 


In that city a man began about this time to appear, 
whoſe extraordinary merit was ſoon to make a preat fi- 
cure in the affairs of Greece. By the extent of his ge- 
nius, and th: power of his eloquence, he was deſtined 
often to fruſtrate the deſigns of Philip, and to be a con- 
tinual check upon all his enterpriſes. This was the fa- 
mous Demoſthenes. Tt is proper for a moment to fix 
our particular attention on this wonderful man. 


He was born at Athens, in the year before Chrilt 


182, two years after Philip, of a father by trade a 
blackſmith, but one of the moſt conſiderable in his pro- 
{eſlion, He was left an orphan very young. Hap- 
pening to be a witneſs of the applauſe beſtowed on the 
orator Calliſtratus, he conceived a violent defire to ac- 
quire glory by the ſame means, and dedicated himſelf 
entirely to the ſtudy of rhetoric. His voice was weak, 
and his articulation confuſed, ſtammering, and indi- 
ſtint, He had a diſagreeable tone of declamation ; 
and a perſon void of all thoſe exterior advantages, 
vlich are calculated to prepofſcſs the favour of an au- 
ience, and which pave, as it were, the way to per- 
lvaſion, Thoſe imperfe&ions would have prevented 
any other perſon from purſuing the career of public 
hraking. But Demoſtthenes reſolved to exert his ut- 
moſt efforts to overcome them; and for that purpoſe 
employed the moſt painful expedients ; ſometimes de- 
daming while climbing up ſteep places, in order to 
lrengthen his voice; and ſometimes profiting by the 
Wvice and example of the principle comedians of his 
ime, from whom he learned the graces of aQtion. 

|t is true, that in other reſpe&s he had received from 
Wure ſome of the happieſt diſpoſitions for a public 
ſpeaker, He poſlefled an accurate taſte for all the refine» 


{f } ments. 
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ments of the Greek langvage, amazing talents for con: 
poſition, and extraordinary mgenuity in argument; 
— qualities indeed that like moſt others natural to mr 
may be extermely improved by exerciſe, and which th 
uncommon apphcation of Demoſthenes carricd to their 
higheſt pitch. Of this his admirable orations exhihj: 
the moſt complete proof. 
It was not long before he reaped the fruit of lis . 
ſtinate application. 'The fame of his eloquence 6rey 
people from the extremities of Greece to hear him; 
and he ſoon ſtood unrivalled among his own country. 
men. His cloquence was ſerious and correct ; but withal 
fublime, bold, and impetuous. His orations abound 
with metaphors and allufions. He invokes the gods, 
the ſtars, the manes of thoſe who fell at Marathon and 
DSalamis. But the force of his aQion conſiituted his 
chief charaQteriſtic. 'The times required ſuch an orator, 
The Athenians, abſorbed in the moſt ſupine indolence, 
and conſuming their time mn private conteſts and jealou- 
ſies, required the ſtrongeit and moſt ſtriking figures of 
rhetoric to rouſe them from their lethargy, and to open 
their eyes to the dangers by which they were threatened, 
The arguments of Demoſthenes made the deeper im- 
\ preſſion, as an ardent zeal for the welfare of his coun- 
try, and a perfe& difintereſtedneſs, were well known 
to be the motives and principles upon which he acted, 
Demades and his other rivals uſed to tell him, by way cl 
reproach, that his diſcourſes ſmelled of the oil andJamp. 
But Demoſthenes very properly replied, That 1t were 
diſreſpe&ful to a full aſſembly of the citizens, to preſume 
to ſpeak in their preſence without being properly prepi 
red. To return to the affairs of Greece, | 
Two years after the war of the allies, the extracrd 
nary warlike preparations of the Perſian monarch alart- 
ed the Athenians, who were incited by thetr orators M- 
mediately to take arms, and to commence koltthtes 
But Demoſthenes, who, though then only twenty-eg® 
years of age, was beginning to diſtinguiſh himſelt, It 


preſented to the Athenians, that they ougit to do 10: 
TOS, : thing 
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thing raſhly, nor by a premature declaration of war to 
furniſh ſo powerful a prince with a pretext for turning 
his arms againſt Greece. In the mean time, however, 
he adviſed them to fit out a fleet, and to hold all their 
troops 1N readineſs. 

The Lacedemonians about this time conceived the 
deſign of making themſclves maſters of Megalopolis, a 
\riified town of Arcadia, which gave them much un- 
exfineſs. On that occaſion Demoſthenes again haran- 
oved the Athenians in favour of the _Megalopolitans, 
He convinced them, that it concerned them very nearly 
to prevent both Sparta and Thebes from becoming too 
powerful: and his eloquence had the effect of determi- 
ning the Athenians to ſend 3000 men to the reliet of that 
town, notwithſtanding the alliance that then ſubſiſted 
between them and the Lacedemonians. 

Philip having made the neceſlary preparations for war, 
defeated the Iilyrians in a pitched battle, and reduced 
Amphipolis, an Athenian colony. As he could not 
keep poſſeſſion of this place without provoking the Athe- 
nians, with whom it was at preſent his intereſt to keep 
fair, and being unwilling at the ſame time to leave in 
their hands one of the keys of his kingdom, he reſolved 
to declare it free ; and accordingly granted permiſſion to 
the inhabitants to form themſelves into an independent 
republic. Shortly after, however, by means of his in- 
fluence within the town, he made himſelf maſter of it a 
ſecond time. But it muſt be confeſſed, that this was in 
a great meaſure owing to the negligence of the Athe- 
mans, who were too dilatory in ſending troops to its re- 
ef, He likewiſe reduced Potidea, and diſmifled the 
Athenian garriſon which he found in the place. [But 
ſill pretending to be deſirous of avoiding a rupture 
nth the Athevians, he uſed every art to lull them into - 
ſecurity with reſpect to their real intereſts. Soon after 
he ſubdued the Peonians, and recovered from the Illy- 
1ans the places of which they held poſſeſſion in Mace- 


%onia, 
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Philip ſoon ſhowed himſelf to be a thorough polij. 
cian, by putting in practice every reſource of that art, 
to extend his conqueſts ; ſometimes employing {ira. 
gems, ſometimes promiſes ; weakening thoſe whom he 
could not conquer, and infinuating himſelf into the 
quarrels of Greece under the charaQter of umpire, A. 
bout this time he got poſſeſſion of Cnidos, which he 
called after his own name Phz/ippr. The taking of this 
town, which became very famous a long while after by 
the battle fought in its neighbourhood, in which Bry. 
_ tus and Caſſius were defeated, was more advantageous 
to Philip than the greateſt conqueſt. For having diſco- 
vered ſome gold mines in its neighbourhood, he cauſed 
them to be opened, and drew from them yearly about 
1000 talents; a ſum exceeding the whole revenues of 
Athens. With this money he found himſelf in a fitua- 
tion to keep up a powerful army, and likewiſe to main. 
tain ſpies and partizans among the nations around, This 
_ gold opened him the gates of many towns, and accele. 
rated the ſucceſs of all his enterpriſes. He 1s even re- 
ported to have declared, that he believed no town im- 
pregnable, which could admit- the entrance of a mule 
loaded with gold. On this account his gold 1s faid to 
have ſubdued Greece. TL 

The Athenians were not at this time in a ſituation to 
watch over the enterpriſes of Philip, being engaged ma 
conteſt to which the iſland of Eubcea had given occaiion. 
| 'That iſland was diſturbed by two faQtions ; one of which 
favoured the Thebans, and the other the Athenians, 
'The matter was of importance to the latter, who derived 
a part of their revenues from Eubaea. They theretore 
ſent out a fleet, expelled the Thebans, and put an end 
to the diflenfions. PETS | 

In the year before Chriſt 4356, Olympts, the 

256, wife of Philip, brought him a ſon, who was 04: 
med Alexander, and whoſe mighty exploits pro* 

cured him in the ſequel the appellation of the Great 
It is remarkable, that the famous temple of Diana at E- 


pheſus, accounted one of the ſeven wonders of br 
| WOT, 
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world, was burnt the ſame day that Alexander the 
Great was born. The perſon who ſet this ſuperb edifice 
2n fire was called Eroſtratus. When put to the tor- 
ture, he declared, that his motive for committing fo 
miſchievous an ation was to immortalize his name. 
Philip was from home when his fon was born. At the 
ame time that he received this welcome piece of news, 
intelligence of two other particulars of the moſt agree- 
ible nature was likewiſe brought him, namely, of his 
being viftor in the chariot-races at the Olympic games, 
2nd of a fignal victory obtained over the lI}yrians by his. 
reneral Parmenio. | 

Philip being reſolved to have his fon educated in the 
moſt perfe& and complete manner, inſtantly wrote to 
the famous Ariſtotle in theſe terms: © I give you no- 
* tice that I have gotten a ſon. I thank the gods, not 
* ſo much for beſtowing this ſon upon me, as for ha- 
* ving beſtowed him in your time ; for I have reafon 
* to flatter myſelf, that you will form for me a f{ucceflor 
* worthy of me.” | 

The ſacred war, or the war of the Phoceans, 
ſucceeded that of the allies. It became general 2355. 
among the ſtates of Greece, was carried on for 
ten years with great animoſity, and was extremely de- 
rutive in its conſequences to all the parties concerned. 
Religion was the pretence for it; and the cauſe that 
produced it was very trifling, The Phoceans having 
tilled a piece of ground belonging to the temple of A- 
pollo, which was ſituated in their territory, were accu- 
led of facrilege by their neighbours, and were cited to 
anſwer for their condu& before the Amphi&yons, who 
condemned the Phoceans in a large fine. The latter re- 
tuſed to comply with this ſentence, alleging that they 
vere 1ntitled to the exclufive management both of the 
temple and its territory : and they applied for aid to the 
Ppartans, who furniſhed them underhand with money, 
ad encouraged them to perſiſt in their obſtinacy. 

Philomelus, a man of a daring ſpirit, who poſſeſſed 
Feat influence among his countrymen the Phoceans, 

per- 
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perſuaded them to take arms, levied troops, ſeized gn 
the temple of Delphos, effaced the decree of the An, 
phictyons, which was engraved on a pillar of the temple 

and by threats obliged the prieſteſs of Apollo to vive 2 
reſponſe approving of all his proceedings. The Loci. 
ans attempted to oppoſe this enterpriſe of the Phoceanz 
but were worſted in ſeveral encounters. The matte; 
now became ferious.—The Amphi&yons affembled, and 
paſt a decree, declaring, That war ought to be made on 
the Phoceans. Each ſtate of Greece immediately took 
| part in the diſpute, according as their different intereſt; 
inclined them. The Athenians and Spartans joined the 
Phoceans : The Thebans, Locrians, Theſffalians, and 
' the reſt of the ſtates, took arms againſt them. Thus be- 

an the ſacred war, 

__ Philomelus, notwithſtanding an oath he had ſworn 
not to meddle with the trealure of the temple, took 
thence what money was neceflary for the expences of 
the war, and raiſed an army of 10,000 men. At firſt 
ſeveral engagements were fought with various ſucceſs, 
But this war, like every other of which religion is made 
the pretence, where, under colour of religious zeal, 
parties indujge private reſentment, was carried on with 
great cruelty. The Thebans, the moſt aQiive and zeal- 
ous of all, having ſurpriſed a party of the Phoceans, 
condemned them all to death as guilty of acrilege. 
On the other fide, the Phoceans, in revenge for this 
cruelty, thought themſelves intitled to treat in like man- 
ner ſuch of their enemies as fell into their hands. At 
laſt a battle enſued between the Phoceans and the The- 
bans, in which the former were defeated with great 
fJaughter, their general Philomelus being killed on the 
ſpot, after behaving with a bravery that ſhowed hin 
worthy of condutting a better undertaking. His bro- 
ther, Onomarchus, ſucceeded him in the command; al- 
ſembled the remains of the Phocean army; and by the 
remptation of high pay, ſoon raiſed a formidable arm), 
with which he made himſelf maſter of ſeveral places d*- 
longing to the enemy. The 
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The order of time requires, that we ſhould here di- 
ereſs a little, to make mention of Artemiſia queen of 
(aria, and wife of Manſolus. That prince had ſubjeQ- 
«| to his power the people of Rhodes and of Cos, very 
{on after they had been by the late peace reſtored to 
the full enjoyment of their liberty. He 1s reported to 
have treated the conquered people with great ſeverity, 
nd to have died the year after his conqueſt. But the 
erief of his widow Artemiſa, and the ſumptuous tomb 
creed by her to his memory, have immortalized the 
names both of the huſband and of the wite. Not fatis- 
fed, however, with honouring him in that manner, ſhe 
had his aſhes carefully preſerved and conſtantly mixed 
with her drink, tall at laſt her body became literally the 
ſepulchre of that of her huſband. She defired funeral 
orations to be compoſed to his praiſe, and publiſhed a 
reward to the perſon that ſhould furniſh the beſt. It 1s 
aid, that the oration preſented by Theopompus was 
preferred, though his maſter Iſfocrates was one of the 
competitors. The grief of Artemiſia continued till her 
death, which was thereby haſtened, and happened 
two years after that of Mauſolus. Some authors, how- 
ever, tel] us, that Artemiſia was not ſo entirely occupied 
vith her mourning, but that ſhe found time to make 
confiderable conqueſts. For ſhe ſurpriſed the fleet of 
tie Rhodians, who had reſolved to attempt her 
d&thronement z obtained poſſeſſion of Rhodes, 352. 
and put to death the principal inhabitants. Henc® 
lome authors have taken occaſion to call in queſtion the 
particulars related of her grief. But it is poſſible for 
the ſame perſon to be at once poſlefled of very tender 
feelings, and of the reſolution requiſite for maintaining 
bis authority, and chaſtifing his enemies. It was on 
this occafion that the Rhodians applied to the Athenians | 
for aſliſtance ; and Demoſthenes having become their 
patron, endeavoured by his <loquence to excite the 
compaſſion of his countrymen in favour of that people, 
hole manners had rendered them unworthy of being 
proteQted, 


Philip 
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' Philip at firſt took no part in the ſacred war, Be 
more concerned about his own private intereſts than 
about the inſult offered to Apollo, he was not at al 
diflatisfied to ſee the ſtates of Greece weakening exc 
other by a cruel] and ruinous war. While therefore 
they were deſtroying one another, he was ſolely intent 
on extending his domintons, ſecuring his conqueſts on 
the fide of UThrace, and reducing ſuch places as were 
advantageouſly ſituated for him. When beſfieging Me. 
thone, a citizen of Amphipolis, named A/er, offered 
| him his ſervice as ſo expert an archer, that he never 
mifſed the ſmalleſt bird on the wing. But Philip told 
him, he would employ him when he had a war with the 
 Twallows. The man was ſo provoked at this anſwer, 
that he threw himſelf into the place, aimed at Philip an 
arrow, with this inſcription, © For Philip's right ey:;” 
and in effect pierced that eye. Philip returned the 
arrow, with this other inſcription, ** If Philip take the 
* town, he will hang up Aſter ;'' and having taken the 
town accordingly, he was as good as his word. Atter 
this accident, that prince was weak enough to be offend- 
ed when any perſon happened in his preſence to mens 
tion a Cyclops, 

Lycophron, brother-in-law to Alexander of Phefz, 
| having ſucceeded that prince in the kingdom, imitated 
his tyranny, and provoked his ſubje&s to rebel. The 
Thefſalians applied for proteQion to Philip; who being 
otherwiſe well diſpoſed to oblige them, immediately 
went in purſuit of the tyrant, and defeated him in ſeveral 
engagements, | 

Onomarchus, in the mean time, the general of the 
Phoceans, was more ſucceſsful than his brother, and 
had taken ſeveral cities in Bceotia, -the Thebans being 
unable to make oppoſition. He was even daring enoug| 
to make head againſt Philip in his war on Lycopiron, 
and defeated him in two ſkirmiſhes ; but a general cl 
gagement baving enſued, 6000 of the Phoceans were 
flain, and the reſt put to flight, Onomarchus was 


among the killed ; and Philip took 3000 priforet 
6 4 
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Beſides other advantages that accrued to Philip from 
this victory, it procured him the charaCter of a prince 
devoted to the intereſts of religion, —His ſucceſs was, 
in a great meaſure, owing to the Theſlalian horſe that 
fought in b1s army. | TE. EN 

Phaillus, the brother of Onomarchus, ſucceeded to 
the command among the Phoceans ; made uſe of the 
:iches of the temple of Delphos, as his predeceflors had 
lone, to raiſe new forces; augmented ſtill further the 
pay of the ſoldiers, and by that means increaſed the 
number of his troops. He was at firſt unſucceſsful a- 
rainit the Thebans ; but for that his advantages over 
the Locrians made amends. Death, however, ſoon 
ſtopt his career 3 whereupon a ſon of Onomarchus, 
named Phalentus, aſſumed the command, But his au- 
thority was of ſhort duration, He fell in his firſt en- 
ragement. 

Hoſtilities, in the mean time, daily continuing, the 
Thebans were the firſt who grew weary of the war; for 
their finances being at length totally exhauſted, they 
found themſelves unable to ſupport it any longer. The 
Phoceans, on the other hand, were ſeized with remorſe 
or having authoriſed their generals to plunder the temple 
of Apollo. On an account being drawn up of all the 
money they had thence abſtracted, the whole ſum was 
found to amount to 10,000 talents. 

About the ſame time, the Phenicians, provoked 
by the cruel oppreſſion with which they were 351. 
treated by the fatraps, entered into an alliance 
vith NeCtanebus king of Egypt, revolted againſt the 
Perſian monarch, and with the aſſiſtance of 4000 Greek 
troops, ſent to their aid by the king of Egypt, under 
the command of Meinnon the Rhodian, ſucceeded in 

expelling the Perſians from their country The inha- 
bitants of Cyprus, who were as much opprefled as the 
Phenicians, joined the latter in the revolt. Ochus ap- | 

| Plied to the Greeks for aſliſtance to ſubdue the rebels, 
and obtained 8ooo men under the command of Phocion 

te Athenian, and Evagoras the ſon of Nicocles. Theſe 


A two 
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two brave captains, on being joined by a body of Syrian 
and Cilician ſoldiers, formed the fiege of Salamis, the 
moſt important city of Cyprus.—The army diſpatche 
by Ochus againſt Phenicia, conſiſted of 300,000 foot 
and 30,000 horſe. Memnon, intimidated by the ap. 
proach of ſo powerful an army, entered into a private 
treaty with Ochus, and offered to put him in poſſeſſion 
of Sidon. The Sidonians, to the number of 40,00 
perſons, finding themſelves betrayed, ſhut themſelves 
up 1n their houſes, ſet fire to them, and periſhed in the 
flames. The reſt of the Phenicians, terrified by the 
dreadful fate of the Sidonians, immediately made their 
ſubmiſſions to the king of Perſia. 

Ochus having terminated with equal ſucceſs the rc- 
bellion of the Cyprians, marched next into Egypt, which 
he reſolved likewile to ſubdue ; and he was fo cffeQually 


ſerved by his generals, that he completed the conqueli 


of that kingdom in a very ſhort time. NeQanebus, ap- 
prehenſive of falling into the hands 'of the viQor, fled 
with his army into Zthiopia, from whence he never re- 
turned. Ochus, after diſmantling the cities, and pilla- 
ging the temples, returned in triumph to Babylon, 
M-mnon the Rhodian, and his brother Mentor, alter 
their reconciliation with the Perfian monarch, rendered 
him very important ſervices, eſpecially Memnon, wiv 
was. an excellent commander. 

Ochus ſpent the reſt of his life immerſed in indolence 
and pleaſure, committing the whole management of 
| public affairs to the eunuch Bagoas an Egyptian. That 
favourite, provoked at his maſter for having polluted 
the Egyptian temples, and for having Killed their god 
Apis, which was no other than a facred bull, in re- 
venge deprived him of his life by poiſon. The cunuc® 
finding himſelf, by that event, inveſted with the wholc 
power of Perſia, advanced to the throne Arlcs the 
youngeſt of the late king's ſons. But perceiving that 
young prince to diſcover ſome uneafineſs at finding 
himſclf to be no more than a titular king, Bago3s 3 
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him aſſaſſinated, and put, in his place Darius Codo- 
mannus. . | , 

Philip, who was conſtantly attentive to every cir- 
-umſtance that might turn to his advantage, perceiving 
the ſtates of Greece to be greatly weakened by their in- 
eftine wars, reſolved to attempt the conqueſt of them. 
With that view, he led an army towards the country of 
Phocis, and, for the firſt time, entered Greece with ho- 
tile intentions. The defile of Thermopylz being the 
only paſs by which he could penetrate into Achaia, he 
-ndeavoured to take poſſeſſion of it, under the pretence 
of marching againſt the Phoceans. But the Athenians 
having prevented him, he did not think it adviſable to 
force the paſſage, and therefore relinquiſhed the proje& 
for the preſent. 

Philip owed his diſappointment, on this occaſion, to. 
the eloguence of Demoſthenes, who rouſed the atten- 
tion, and animated the courage, of his fellow-citizens by 
a celebrated oration. The Athenians, now wholly ta- 
ken up with their games and ſhows, as we have already 
remarked, had occaſion for a man of ſuch diſcernment 
and prudence, of ſuch perſuafive eloquence, and aQtua- 
ted by fo fincere a regard for his country, as this fa- 
mous orator was, to rouſe them from their lethargy, 
Demoſthenes made them ſenfible of the danger they ran 
irom the exorbitant ambition of Philip, who was con- 
unually employed about ſome new enterpriſe; and he 
perſuaded them, that the ſucceſs of Philip's arms was 
altogether owing to their indolence and inattention. 
* While, therefore, (ſaid he), you ſpend your time in 
* walking about in the forum, inquiring at one another 
* What's the news? what more wonderful a piece of 
* news would you dcfire, than that a Macedonian is 
* making quick advances towards obtaining a ſuperi- 
: ority over the Athenians, and becoming the ſovereign 
* aditer of Greece?” He proceeded to lay before them 
the proper means for checking the progreſs of Philip. 
He adviſed them to fit out, with all convenient ſpeed, a 
leet of titty galleys ; to muſter up as great an army as 


polilible 
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poſſible from among themſelves; to take into their 

as many foreign troops as their finances would alloy. 
and conſtantly to keep up an army of obſervation onthe 
frontiers of Macedonia, to haraſs Philip, and to hold 
him in awe. To convince them of the expediency and 
poſſibility of complying with his advice, he entered int 
a very minute detail of particulars, and, on the whole 
laid before them the moſt uſeful and falutary in 
ſtruCtions, | | 

While the Athenians were deliberating about putting 
in execution the plans propoled by Demoſthenes, Philip, 

_ after his diſappointment at 'Thermopylz, employed 
himſelf in extending his conqueſts on the fide of Thrace, 
He reduced moſt of the cities along the coaſt of the Hel. 
leſpont; and, by thus increaſing his power, was in 2 
manner paving the way to the accompliſhment of his 
deſigns on Greece. Having at laſt laid ſiege to Olyn. 
thus, a city poſſeſſed by an Athenian colony, the inha- 
bitants implored the proteCtion of the Athenians ; who 
deſired to deliberate on the affair, and to hear the opi- 
nions of their orators. Demoſthenes ſpoke on this oc- 

_ cafion in favour of the Olynthians; and this oration is 
commonly intitled his firſt Olynthian. 

He there repreſents Philip, in the firſt place, as an 
ambitious and dangerous prince, a ſhrewd politician, an 
indeiatigable warrior; and, as a man who, when force 
and fſtratagem failed, was extremely ſkilful in accom- 
pliſhing his purpoſes by a proper application of gold. 
In the next place, he deſcribes him as being imprudent, 
raſh, deceittul, debauched, and irreligious ; and, ior 
all theſe reaſons, eaſy to be conquered. Hence he in- 
ferred, that the Athenians ought to reform the abuſc 
that liad crept into the government, to make an end ot 
private quarrels, and to combine their united efiorts 
againſt their common enemy. Demoſthenes enforced 
his opinion with ſuch ſtrength of argument, and ſuch gf 
power of eloquence, that he contounded the orato'> 
who ſpoke in favour of Philip, and carried his point: 


For Philip already had his creatures in Athens, and, 
N among 
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among the reſt, the orator Demades, a very acute and 
artful reaſoner. In the mean time, thirty galleys were, 
in conſequence of the advice of Demoſthenes, diſpatch- 
<d under the command of Chares to the aſliſtance of the 
Olynthians. | | 

Philip himſelf avowed, that Demoſthenes alone could 
thwart his deſigns more than all the fleets and armies of 


Greece united, But as that prince was making a rapid 


progreſs in the country of Olynthia, the apprehenſions 
of the Olynthians increaſed, and they ſent to Athens for 
freſh ſuccours. Demoſthenes {till ated as their patron ; 
and, on this occaſion, pronounced his third Olynthian. 
To prevail on the Athenians to perſiſt in affiiting them, 
he endeavoured to excite their compaſſion, by giving 
them a lively deſcription of the miferies that threatened 
the Olynthians, unleſs they interpoſed in their behalf, 
and exerted their utmoſt efforts to fruſtrate the attempts 
of Philip. He hinted, in the moſt artful manner, that 
it was abſolutely neceflary to have recourſe to the funds 
{et apart for the expence of the public diverſions, and to 
2%ly part of them to raiſe troops. This was a point of 
extreme delicacy; for the people had long ago declared 
their ſentiments very explicitly on that head, by prohi- 
biting, under pain of death, any perſon, under whatever 


pretence, from Prong to apply to the purpoſes of - 


war any part of the thouſand talents laid up by Pe- 
ticles as a perpetual fund for detraying the expence of 
the public diverſions, and for furniſhing a certain allow- 
ance of money to. each of the citizens for aſliſting at 
the public afſemblies. Demoſthenes, however, diſre- 
zarding this danger, liſtened only to his zeal for the 
velfare of the ſtate. He took however the moſt pru- 
dentand artful precuations, both for avoiding the danger, 
and for ſucceeding in his deſign, by requiring that com- 
miſtoners ſhould be named, for examining into ſuch 
laws as ſhould appear repugnant to the good of the ſtate. 
But this {trange people, who rather than be deprived 
of their plays and amuſements, would have cheerfully 
lived on bread and water, looked upon this fund in too 
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facred a light, to be prevailed on, even by the mot 
powerful eloquence of their great orator, to encroach 
upon it for the moſt uſeful of purpoſes. 

In the mean time, a third embaſly arrived from the 


| Olynthians, begging an additional reinforcement, not 


of mercenary folders, but of native Athenians. Their 
requeſt was complied with. But, in ſpite of this rein. 
forcement, Philip, by the treachery of two of the ci. 
zens, obtained poſſeſſion of the town, where he found 
great riches. He made one half of the inhabitants Pri. 
loners, and ſold the other. As for the traitors who 


| had betrayed the city to him, he abandoned them to - 


the inſults of the Macedonian ſoldiers; telling them iro- 
nically, that they ought not to regard the exprefhons of 
a parcel of unmannerly fellows, who called every thin 
by its proper name.-Philp, highly delighted with ha. 
ving gotten poſſeſhon of ſo important a poſt, celebrated 
his victory with games and ſhows. 5 
The Thebans, exhauſted by their war with the Pho. 
ceans, and finding themſelves unable to bring it to 
247. an honourable concluſion, 1mplored the affiſtance 
of Philip.-Nothing could be more imprudent, 
than to call that prince into Greece at this time, when 
he defired nothing more ardent, than under fo ſpe- 
cious a pretext as the eſpoufing of their quarrel, to get 


a footing in that country; and this opportunity gave 
him the greater pleaſure, as he wiſhed to paſs for a re- 


ligious prince But the inveterate hatred entertained 
by the Thebans againſt the Phoceans, made them blind 


to every other conſideration, and induced them to re- 


fort to this dangerous expedient, which eventually oc- 
caſioned their ruin. For it may be truly faid, that thc 
Thebans, by this itep, framed chains for Greece. 
About the fame time, the orator liocrates, a ver) 
zealous citizen of Athens, undertook, though then of 3 
very advanced age, to compoſe an oration addrefſed to 
Philip, with whom he was much connedted, to diffuade 
him from his defigns againſt Greece. In this oration he 
uſcd many arguments to perſuade that prince to reſtore 


the 
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the general tranquillity of Greece ; which, he afſured 
him, would do him more honour than the moſt brilſiant 


conqueſts. He adviſed him to turn his arms againſt | 


the Perſians 3 and he concluded -with telling him, that 
though the Athenians, his fellow-citizens, were much 
prejudiced againſt him, and thought him an artful and 
deceitful prince ; yet, for his own part, he never could 
permit himſelf to believe, that a deſcendent of Hercules 
would ever enflave the Greeks. Ifocrates was then 


eighty years old, an age at which men are com- 


monly very credulous and very poſitive. It was not 
probable, that a prince of Philip's charaQter, who 
hearkened to no ſuggeſtions but thoſe of ambition, 
would ſuffer himſelf to be cajoled by the flattery of a 
thetorician, though couched in ever fo fine words.— 
At the ſame time, it 18 not unlikely, that Philip enter- 
tained ſome remote intentions of making war on the 
Perfians 3 but he defired firſt to reduce Greece under 
his power. About this time the Athenians ſent him an 


embafly, with a view to ſound his real deſigns about a 


general peace. But Philip amuſed the ambaſſadors with 
2 ſham treaty, in which, however, he refuſed to com- 
prehend the Phoceans. It is even alleged, that he 


won over to his intereſts all the ambaſſadors except De- P 


moſthenes ; and that they protracted the period of their 
embaſly, to give Philip time to advance with his army. 
nto the country of Phocis. | 

By this treaty, Philip engaged to deliver Eubcea to 
the Athenians, by way of equivalent for Amphipolis, 


and to repeople the cities of Theſpia and Platea, in ſpite - 


of the Thebans. But it may be remarked, that that 
prince paid very little regard to treaties or alliances. 
The admonitions of Demoſthenes were negle&ed ; for 
Eſchines, who was now corrupted by Philip's gold, al- 
lured the Athenians, that Philip a&ed, on all occaſions, 
vith the ftriQeſt integrity. Philip, therefore, purſued 
lis ſchemes without diſturbance ; and having made 
limſelf maſter of the paſs of Thermopylaz, entered the 
country of Phocis, and ſpread terror and conſternation 
| A a 2 A 
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all around; The Phoceans, thinking themſelves on the 
brink of deſtruQtion, ſued for peace ; of which they re. 
ferred the conditions entirely to the mercy of Philiy 
who obliged them to retire within the Peloponneſe, 
This ſucceſs, obtained almoſt without any expence, 
made Philip famous through all Greece, _ 

Philip, in the mean time, was deliberating about mz- 
king the moſt of his advantage. Having, for that pur. 
poſe, corrupted the judges of the council of the Amphic. 
y Mott he prevailed upon them to aſſemble, and to paſsa 

ecree, enjoining the demolition of all the cities in the 
country of Phocis, and reducing them to the condition 
of ſimple villages ; the inhabitants of which were to pay 
_ * an annual tribute. At the ſame time, he procured ad- 
miſhon for himſelf into that celebrated aſſembly, with the 
privilege of a double vote, by way of recompence for 
his having vindicated and enforced the former ſentence 
of the Amphiayons, which the Phoceans had treated with 
ſuch diſreipe&t. This point was of high importance to 
Philip, and contributed not a little to the ſucceſs of his 
fubſequent enterpriſes, PT nn 

On receiving intelligence of theſe tranſaQions, the 
eyes of the Athenians were at laſt opened, and they 
were now convinced of their error, in not ſupporting 
their allies, as Demoſthenes had adviſed. Perceiving 
Philip to be now maſter of the paſs of Thermopylz, in 
conſequence of his conqueſt of the country of Phocts, 
they, with good reaſon, grew apprehenſive tor the ſate- 
ty of their own city, and gave orders to foriify Pirzvs, 
But Philip, fatisficd with having obtained a firm footing 
in Greece, put an end to the ſacred war, which had now 
continued for the ſpace of ten years, and acquired, 1 
the opinion of this ſuperſtitious people, the charaQtr of 
a religious prince, although ambition alone was the rea 
motive of his whole condu&. Not thinking it advile- 
able to puſh his advantage any further for the preſent, 
Philip quietly returned into his own dominions. 

_ Philip next required the ſtates of Greece to _— 
the ſentence of the AmphiQyons, admitting bm wy 
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their number. Many of the Athenians were for paying 
no regard to that ſentence. But Demoſthenes, in'his 
oration for the peace, convinced them, that their refuſal 
to comply with this requeſt might provoke Philip to de- 
part from his engagements ; which, in the preſent con- 
unQure, was an event by all means to be avoided. 
Philip, in the mean time, was not idle. He proſe- 
cuted his conqueſts on the fide of Thrace, ſubdued the 
Athenian colonies in that country, and made himſelf ab- 
ſolute maſter of Theflaly. Next year he diſcovered his 
intentions of reducing the Cherloneſe, a very rich pe- 
rinſula ; which, after paſſing ſucceſſively under the do- 
minion of the Athenians, the Lacedemonians, and the 
kings of Thrace, had lately come into the pofſcſhon of 
its firſt maſters, all except the city of Cardia, whereof 
Cherſobleptus, ſon of Cotys king of Thrace, retained 
the poſſeſſion. Philip having defeated Cherſobleptus, 
the inhabitants of Cardia, apprehenſive leſt the Athe- 
nians ſhould reclaim the ſuperiority of their city, put 
themſelves under the protection of Philip, who engaged 
to defend them. Diopithus, governor of the Athemian 
colony, provoked at this behaviour of Philip, attacked 
that prince's territories in Thrace, and made a great 
booty. Philip complained to the Athenians of the ir- 
ruption of Diopithus. The creatures of Philip ſupport- 
ed the juſtice of this complaint, accuſed Diopithus of 
malverſations in his office, and uſed all their influence 
to procure his condemnation. But Demoſthenes un- 
dertook the defence of Diopithus, and delivered his 0- 
ration * On the ſubje& of the Cherſoneſe.” On that 
occafion, he demonitrated to the Athenians, that the 
rue deſign of the acculers of Diopithus was, to divert 
them from. examining too minutely into the condutt of 
Philip ; who, with a powerful army, ravaged the Athe- 


nan territories, and aimed at nothing leſs than the utter 


&ſtruftion of their republic. At the ſame time, he in- 
veighed, in the bittereſt terms, againit thoſe venal de- 
claimers retained by Philip ; deſcribed them as ſo many 


womeſtic enemies, as traitors and vipers nouriſhed by 
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the republic in her boſom, but who would one day ſting 
her to, death. , He ſhowed in the plaineſt manne; 
that Philip, being aſſured that his creatures would be 1. 
ways ready to juſtify his meaſures, would, in the {ame 
manner, proceed at his leiſure to take poſleflion of al 
the other provinces of the republic ; and he concludeg 
with exhorting them to put their forces in good order. 
and to provide for the other exigencies of the ſtate*, 
But while Demoſthenes was in this manner diſplay. 
ing all the zeal of a worthy citizen, and all the eloquence 
of the moſt conſummate orator, Philip, now returned 
from his expedition into Illyria, was uniformly intent on 
profiting by the diſtractions of the Greeks, among whom 
diſcord had again broken out. The Spartans having 
in a good meaſure repaired their late lofſes, began to 
diſquiet the Argives and Meſientans, who complained 
to Philip, and received from him a very favourable 
hearing. About the ſame time the Thebans, au 
ted by their hatred of Sparta, made propoſals to him 
likewiſe about forming an alliance againſt that 
2342. ſtate. This was more than ſufficient for deter. 
mining Philip to enter the Peloponneſe. Imme- 
diately, therefore, he procured .a decree of the Am. 
phi&yons, enjoining the Lacedemonians to defiſt from 
moleſting the Argives and Meflenians, and to permit 
them to remain in full enjoyment ef their liberty ; and, 
at the ſame time, he ordered a body of troops to ad- 
vance towards the frontiers of Laconia, The Spartans 
alarmed at theſe proceedings, diſpatched an embally to 
Athens, to endeavour to prevail: on the Athenians to 
conclude with them an offenſive and defenſive alliance, 
that they might jointly oppoſe the enterpriſes of Philip, 
and provide for their mutual ſecurity. C 
Demoſthenes on this occafion gave full vent to Þs 


zeal, and pronounced an oration, wherein he Som 
| | te 


* About this time, viz. in the year before Chriſt 343, 2 
broke out between the Romans and Samnites, which continued 
ſeventy-one years, with various ſucceſs ; but terminated at laft in the 
complcte conqueſt of the latter, | | 
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ted the juſtice and expediency of complying with the re- 
queſt of the Lacedemonians ; ſet in a clearer light {till 
the ainbitious intentions of Philip, and made it very evi- 
dent that he aimed at nothing leſs than the total ſubjec- 
tion of Greece : © Philip (ſays he), excels you as much in 
« ating as you do him in [peaking ; he 1s at this moment 
« advancing troops againſt the Peloponneſe. Can you 
« imagine that you ſhall remain in ſafety, when this 
« prince is in poſſeſſion of the whole country around 
« you?” In a word, Demoſthenes made uſe of every 
argument to rouſe the Athenians from their lethargy, 
and to perſuade them to afſiſt the Lacedemonians. The 
partizans of Philip, on the other hand, repreſented to 
the Athenians, that as that prince had hitherto commit- 
ted nothing contrary to the treaties ſubſilting between 
him and the republic, it were unjuſt in the latter to de- 
clare war againſt him ; and indeed in a literal ſenſe this 
was true, But in the mean time Philip, unwilling to 
draw upon himſelf the united force of all Greece, relin- 
quiſhed his enterpriſe againſt the Peloponneſe, and 
turned his thoughts to the conqueſt of Eubaa, which 
he uſed to call © the ſhackles of Greece.” Having pro- 
cured good intelligence within the iſland, he found 
means to corrupt the principal inhabitants with money, 
landed a conſiderable body of troops, took the city of 


rity. 

The Athenians hearing of the danger they ran of la- 
ling that iſland, quickly ſent thither ſome troops under 
the command of Phocion, an Athenian general, whoſe 


vive and ſingular charaQer. deſerve to be particularly 


taken notice of, _ | 
_ He was a diſciple of Xenocrates, and conformed his 
fe to the moſt rigid maxims of the philoſophy of his 
| alter, being remarkably ſerious in his outward de- 
portment, going always barefoot, and without a cloak, 


tever frequenting the public baths, and being a profefſed 


_ nemy of every fort of flattery. But, notwithitanding 
Ks ſtoical behaviour, he was endued in a ſupreme degree 


Orca, and appointed governors to a& under his autho- 
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with the power of eloquence. He did not indeed ſtud 
the pompous and florid branch of that art; but con. 
founded his antagoniſt by the ſtrength of his argument, 
came dire&ly to the point; and often with a ſingle 
word confuted the reaſoning of the moſt eloquent orz. 
tors. On this account Demoſthenes uſed to call hin 
* The pruner of his periods.” —This ſort of eloquence 
was much reliſhed by the Athenians, who being a people 
of a quick, lively apprehenſion, liked to be initruced zt 
a word.—Phocion had already engaged in public affairs, 
and had given proofs of his bravery and other eminent 

_ abilities. After the example of Themiltocles and Arif- 
tides, he thought it beſt to unite military ſkill with knoy- 
ledge in the art of government. 

Phocion, upon his arrival in Fubcea, finding 
341. that Plutarch of Fretria, by an inſtance of the ba- 
| feſt treachery, had changed fides, and taken arms 
againſt the very troops whoſe aſliſtance he had ſolicited, 
immediately attacked him, gained a complete vidtory, 
expelled him the country, and had the honour of pre- 
lerving that important iſland to his countrymen, 

Pt:zhp, to countcrbalance the bad ſucceſs of his enter- 
priſe againſt Eubcea, reſolved to diſtreſs the city of A- 
thens by famine. With this view he turned his arms 
againſt Thrace, the country whence the Athenians drew 

_ the greateſt part of their proviſions, and he laid fiege to 
Perimthus a city in' the Propontis. But though be m- 
veſted tne place with an army of $0,000 men and innu- 
merable warlike engines, yet the beſieged made fo ob- 
ſtinate a refiſtance, that the Byzantines had time to 
come to their aſſiſtance. Philip formed the plan of ma: 
king a diverſion ; and for that purpoſe marched again!: 
Byzantium, to which he laid fiege with the half of i!» 
army.—lt was at this time that he ſent fot his ſon Ales- 
ander, who though no more than fifteen years ot 38, 
had already diſplayed a bravery and a genius for mil: 
tary affairs altogether extraordinary. This attempt ©: 
Philip alarmed Greece, and gave ſome uneaſinels evel 
to Perſia. All the ſtates afſembled their forces, and De 


maotthents 
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noſthenes once more exerted his utmoſt efforts to rouſe 
he Athenians from their indolence. The orations pro- 
;qunced by that orator on this occaſion have obtained 
the name of P hiltppics . : 

In thoſe admirable compoſitions Demoſthenes laboured 
to prove, that one of the greateſt ſupports of Grecian li- 
herty in ancient times, was the unſhaken integrity of 
its citizens, of whom not one was daſtardly or baſe 
enough to accept of the wages of corruption trom the 
common enemy, and in return to engage himſelf to pro- 
ſtitute his talents to forward the ruin of his country ; 
that the perfe& union which ſubſiſted among the princi- 
pal ſtates of Greece, hkewiſe contributed in a high de- 
gree to the ſame glorious end; and that at preſent their 
fafety and independency depended entirely on their mu- 
tual union with one another again the profeſſed enemy 
of them all.—He then ſhowed them that Philip had 
broken the peace by making a conquelt of every place 
round about them; and that he confidered them as his 
mortal enemies. He faid it was abſolutely neceflary to 
diſpatch an army into the Cherſoneſe; and to. endeavour 
by every means to prevail with the neighbouring na- 
tions to unite their forces and to ſtop the progreſs of his 
arms. 

What Demoſthenes ſaid was but too true. Philip 
was then advancing towards the Cherfoneſe. It is fit to 
obſerve that Athens at this time ſwarmed with a multi- 
tude of mercenary orators, of whom the greater part, 
being in the pay of Philip, invariably oppoled the views 
of Demoſthenes, contradicted his opinions, and by their 
idle clamours often retarded the good effe&s produced 
dy his harangues. At preſent, however, all their en- 
deavours were to no purpoſe.—The Athenians, anima- 
ed by the force of Demoſthenes's eloquence, ſent out a 
icet under the command of Chares, a man of poor abi- 
lties, whoſe only aim was to enrich himſelf, and who 
owed his command to the power of a faQtion. No ſoon- 
#7, therefore, did he appear on the coaſt of the Helleſ- 


pont, 
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pont, than the greater part of the cities ſhut their pate 
againſt him. _ ”E a 

Philip, ſeeing that the Athenians had at laſt taken the 
alarm, endeavoured to quiet them with fine profeſſions, 
For that purpoſe he ſent them a letter of recrimination 
full of complaints very artfully expreſſed, whereby he en 
deavoured to ſhow that the peace had been firſt infrin. 
ged on their part. He accuſed them of ſtirring up the 
Perſians againſt himz and boaſted much of his own 
ſtri& obſervance of treaties. This letter, written in 1 
moſt artful manner, with much dignity and preciſion, 
and with all the marks of candour and truth, made it 
evident that Philip was as ſkilful a writer as he was a 
drave ſoldier; qualities in which he greatly reſembled 
the all-accompliſhed Julius, the deſtroyer of the Roman 
liberty. Demoſthenes exerted every reſource of his in- 
genuity to efface the firſt impreſſions made by this letter 
on the minds of the Athenians, He went to the bot- 
tom of Philip's allegations, and demanſtrated them to be 
altogether aftected and groundleſs. He proved that Phi. 
lip himſelf, and not they, was the firſt aggreflor, by in- 
vading the Athenian territories ; and that his only view 
in making the peace, was to diſarm them, that ſo he 
might attack them unprepared. He concluded with 
telling them plainly, that theſe complaints of Philip's 
were equivalent to an open declaration of war; and 
that therefore they muſt no longer be ſparing either ol 
the public funds, or of the wealth of individuals ; and 
above all, that they ought to employ more able com- 
manders. 46 at 

In conſequence of theſe repreſentations, the Athe- 
nians ordered Phocion to march to the relief of Byzat- 
tium with a freſh reinforcement. The arrival of that com- 
mander, the tame of whoſe juſtice and capacity was unt- 
verſally known, diſappointed all the ſchemes of Philip. 
Phocion behaved with ſo much prudence and kill, that 
he obliged Philip to raiſe the fiege of Byzantium. He 
took ſeveral of his ſhips; recovered ſome fortified tows; 


and forced him to retire from the Helleſpont. The 
Byzantine 
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Byzantines and Perinthians beſtowed on Phocion the 
higheſt marks of gratitude and affe&tion. They offered 
the freedom of their cities, together with ſome extraor- 
linary privileges, .to ſuch of the Athenian ſoldiers as 
choſe to ſettle among them. They paſſed a ſolemn aQ, 
wherein they ſet forth, that when Philip laid waſte their 
country, and beſieged their cities, the Athenians came 
0 their relief, with a fleet of 120 ſhips, and faved them 
from the extreme miſeries wherewith they were threat- 
ned; and laſtly, they erected ſeveral ſtatues in honour 
of the Athenians. 

Philip, to repair this diſappointment, praQtiſed 
cveryart to amuſe the Athenians, offering propoſals 238. 
of peace, and carrying on with them ſham negocta- 
tions, which be found means to protratt for the ſpace of 
two years. About that time he marched againſt the Scy- _ 
thians, with an army much leſs numerous than theirs, and 
made a conſiderable booty. The Triballi, a people of 
Mzſia, oppoſed his paſſage back, and obliged him to 
come to an engagement. The battle proved obſtinate_ 
and bloody. Philip was wounded, and on the point of 
being taken by the enemy, when his ſon Alexander, 
den 1n the ſeventeenth year of his age, haſtened to his 
alſtance, and had the glory of reſcuing him from this 
imminent danger. Such were the beginnings of that 
valour which was ſoon to aſtoniſh the univerſe. 

Philip, defirous of putting a ſtopto the continual depre- 
lations committed on the maritime parts of his domi- 
nons by the incurſions of the Athenians, renewed his 
negociations for peace, But Demoſthenes convinced 
the Athenians and Phocion himſelf, who inclined to 
uſten to Philip's propoſals, that that prince intended only 
'0 amuſe them ; and he prevailed with them to continue 
their hoſtilities. Philip. finding the Athenians deaf to 
al terms of accommodation, and ſenſible at the ſame 


Une of the ſuperiority of their naval force over his 


om, had recourſe to ſtratagem, and ſecretly engaged 
ite Theflalians and Thebans to call him to their afliſt- 
nce, that ſo he might enter Greece by the permiſſion 

of 
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of both. For this purpoſe it was neceſſary to produce 
a rupture between thoſe ſtates and Athens ; and chance 
favoured his intentions 
The Ozolez of Locris being cited before the An. 
phictyons, on an accuſation of appropriating to their 
own ule certain grounds belonging to the temple 6 
Delphos, commiſſioners were appointed by the judges 
to viſit the territory in queſtion, and to inquire whethe: 
the Ozolz were the lawful proprietors of it cr not, 
The Ozolz, thinking themſelves unjuſtly diſturbed in 
their poſſeſſions, treated the commiſhoners of the An. 
 phictyons as. enemies; and obliged them, by ſeveral dif. WW 
charges of darts, to retire precipitately.—— This behz- 
viour was conſidered as an aCt of diſobedience highly 
deſerving of puniſhment. And the orators retained in 
the pay of Philip repreſented to the Amphictyons, that 
war ought to be decreed againſt that facrilegious people, 
But as the Greek ſtates feemed backward to engage in 
| the enterpriſe, from the apprehenſion, no doubt, of 
a ſecond facred war, the fame orators adviſed the Am- 
phityons to employ foreign troops for the execution ol 
their vengeance, and to chooſe Philip as their com- 
mander in chief, 'The Amphictyons, not aware of the 
conſequences of making ſuch a choice, and well pleaſed 
to fave their reſpeQive ſtates the expences of this war, 
approved of the propoſal, and, by a folemn decree, c- 
leQed Philip commander in chief of the Greeks. Am- 
bafſadors therefore were ſent to beg of him to come and 
vindicate the cauſe of religion, Philip inſtantly aflem- 
bled an army, entered the country of Phocis, fcized on 
Elatea the capital city of the country, and by that means 
opened himlſeif a pafſage into Attica, The Athenians, 
on receiving intelligence of theſe proceedings, were 
_ thrown into great conſternation. apr 
Next day an afſembly was holden, where none of the 
other orators attempting to ſpeak, Demoſthenes alone 
endeavoured to encourage the Athenians. AS acute i 
politician as he was a powerful orator, he began by ex- 


plaining to his countrymen the true nature ol ” al. 
2 1ance 
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Fance between Philip and the Thebans, which gave 
them ſo much uneafineſs. He ſhowed them very plainly, 
that the Thebans were far from being ſo cordially or 
frmly attached to Philip as they believed :—That the 
aking of Elatea muſt immediately open their eyes to 
their real intereſts ; that in the preſent conjunQuure 1t 
was highly expedient for the Athenians to ſupport the 
Thebans, becauſe the ruin of Thebes muſt infallibly 
draw after it that of Athens; and that, therefore, they 
ought to bury 1n oblivion the enmity ſubſilting between 
their ſtate and that of Thebes. He convinced them, 
that Philip, by the powerful army with which he was 
ztended, meant to terrify into ſubjeQion ſuch ſtates as 
were inclined to oppoſe him. He therefore adviſed them 
arm all their forces; to diſpatch ambaſſadors to the 
other ſtates to perſuade them to unite in defence of the 
common liberty ; to give notice to the Thebans that 
they were ready to afliſt them; and to endeavour by 
erery means to render this a national war, and to form 
a general confederacy againlt the common enemy. 50 
comprehenſive and penetrating was the genius of De- 
moſthenes, that it conſtantly ſuggeſted to him the beſt 
relources on the moſt preſſing occaſions.—The Athe- 
nans perceived the full force of his arguments ; complied 
vith his advice in every particular ; and paſl-d a very 
ſolemn decree to that effeAt, which did great honour to 
their good ſenſe and magnanimity. Fs: 
As the negociation whereby they were to endea- 
your to perſuade the Thebans to accede to the confede- 
racy was of the utmoſt importance, becauſe the terri- 
tory of Bezotia was a barrier to that of Attica, Demoſ- _ 
thenes was ſet at the head of the embaſſy to Thebes, 
Philip, at the ſame time, ſent thither ambaſladors on 
lis part; one of whom named P:thon, celebrated for 
his lively eloquence, ſpoke firſt. He put the Thebans 
n mind of the many ſervices rendered them by Philip; | 
Etcapitulated the various inſtances of bad treatment re- 
ted by them from the Athenians; .and exhorted 
tem either to affiſt Philip in the conqueſt of Attica, or 
tO 
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to remain neuter. Demoſthenes ſpoke next. Provokes 
by the captious arguments of Pithon, he that day oy. 
did even himſelf, He convinced the aſſembly, that the 
ſeizure of Elatea ſufficiently diſcovered the deſigns of 
Philip, and that the ruin of Athens muſt infallibly be 
attended with that of Thebes. Perceiving, however, 
that the Thebans were diſpoſed to obſerve a neutrality, 
and that it was a point of the utmoſt conſequence to 
prevail with them to enter into the alliance, his imagi. 
nation continued to warm upon him, and at laſt threy 
him into ſuch a wonderful enthuſiaſm of eloquence, 
_ that he aſtoniſhed the minds of his hearers, and brought 
them to the point he defired. He deſcribed Philip as 
an ambitious, artful, and deceitful prince, abſolutely 
regardleſs of good faith or treaties, who had formed the 
plan of gradually poſſeſſing himſelf of the whole country 
of Greece, by fubduing its ſtates ſeparately, and one 
after another; he demonſtrated that his pretended fx- 
vours were ſo many ſnares ; and that it was the inte. WW 
reſt of both flates to unite their whole ſtrength agaialt 
' — D}/ tuch a common enemy. 

The Thebans, convinced by the arguments of this 
wonderful man, and inflamed with the love of their 
country, forgot all former ſubje&s of diſcontent againit 
their neighbouring ſtate, and entered entirely into the 
views of the Athenians. 

Demoſthenes, ever after, ſpoke of this negociation 
with the greateſt fatisfaQtion ; calling it his maſterpiece 
in eloquence and politics ; and telling the Athenians, 
that he had diffipated the thunder which growled above 
their heads. - 

The news of this reſolution of the Thebans diſcon- 
certed Philip's projets. He therefore betook bimſelt 
to his old ſhifts, and very artfully endeavoured to di 
ſuade the Athenians from taking arms, offering then 
advantageous terms of peace. But as he had by ti 
time loſt every degree of credit, they were not filly 
enough to allow themſelves to be blinded by Þis pro 


feſhons. Nor did they pay more regard to the dreadful 
re{ponies 
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aſes of the oracle, which Philip made to ſpeak ac- 

cording to his pleaſure. On this occaſion Demoſthenes 
tumorouſly obſerved, that Pythia Philipized. + 

Both ſides therefore prepared for war. Philip enter. 
+} Bceotia with an army of 30,000 foot and 2000 horſe. 
His troops were not much more numerous than thoſe of 
the Greeks 3 but they were much better diſciplined and 
commanded. The bravery of the ſoldiers was nearly 
equal on both ſides; and the Athenians wanted nothing 
but good generals. For the faQtion of Chares again rai- 
ſed him to the chief command z and he had got for col- 
league Lyſicles, diſtinguiſhed by his raſhneſs alone. 
Thus the only Athenian worthy of commanding, name- 
ly Phocion, was altogether excluded from the office. 
Such are the capital errors which in every ſtate occaſion. 
the loſs of battles, and all the misfortunes that thence 
enſue. : | 

The two armies came to an engagement in the 
neighbourhood of Cheronea, in Boeotia. Philip 338. 
commanded the right wing of the Macedonian 
amy; and his fon Alexander, afliſted by the moſt ex- 
perienced officers, the left. 'The battle was fought with 
great obſtinacy, and viftory remained long doubtful. 
Alexander ſhowed himſelf worthy the command then 
trulted to him for the firſt time 3 and by his valour 
and prudence gave figns of what he ſhould become in 
the end, Falling with great impetuoſity upon the The- 
bans, he broke and. put to flight their facred battalion, 
viich was the flower of their army. Philip, on the 0- 
tier hand, gained at firſt ſome little advantage over the 
Athenians ; but theſe quickly repairing the diſorder, in 
heir turn repulſed the Macedonians. The imprudence, 
lowever, of Lyſicles, occaſioned their ruin. Think» 
ng bimſelt vitorious, after having broken the centre of 
the Macedonians, he purſued the fugitives with a blind 
petuoſity, inſtead of attacking the wings of their army 
n flank, Philip perceived and availed himſelf of his 
error, Rallying the wings of his phalanx on a ſmall 
*Mmnence, he ruſhed with great fury on the rear of the 

| J | Athe. 
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Athenians, and put them to flight. Here Demoſthens, 
furniſhed a ſtriking proof, that the ſame perſon feldon 
poſſeſſes all qualifications in an equal degree. He threy 
away his arms, and betook himſelf to flight. Of the 
Athenians 4000 were. killed and 2000 taken priſoner, 
But the Joſs of the Thebans was much greater, 

Philip, tranſported with joy at this viftory, ereQted x 
trophy, ſacrificed to the gods, and gave preſents to his 
officers, It is ſaid, that having next day given a grex 
entertainment, the wine raiſed him to ſuch an extraya. 
gant pitch of joy, that he ran to the field of battle, in- 
 ſulted the dead bodies of his enemies, and fell a dan- 
cing, ſinging at the ſame time the beginning of the de. 
cree drawn up by Demoſthenes. It is added, that De. 
mades, who was one of the priſoners, reproached him 
with his ungenerous behaviour, by telling him, that, 
being Agamemnon, he ated the part of Therſites; 
and that Philip was ſo far from being offended at his 
boldneſs, that he fet him at liberty ; and, as a farther 
proof of his generoſity, ſent away all the other Athe- 
nian priſoners without ranſom. 'Their countrymen were 
ſo much afte&ed by Philip's obliging conduQ on this 
occaſion, that they agreed to renew their ancient treaty 
of alliance with him. But that prince could by no means 
pardon the Thebans. | 

The Athenians, after this terrible diſaſter, inſtead ol 
teſtifying any reſentment againſt Demoſthenes, who 
had adviſed them to undertake the war, ſtill followed 
his counſcls. 1n vain did his enemies accuſe him as the 
occaſion of the misfortune at Cheronea. The people, 
convinced of the integrity of his intentions, acquitted 
him with honour, preſerved the higheſt eſteem for tum, 
and loaded him with {till greater marks of their favour 
and confidence. Guards were poſted, and fortifications 
repaired by his advice. He was pitched upon to pro: 
nounce th+ funeral oration of the brave men who had 
fallen at Cheronea; and the Athenians incloſed their 


boncs in a magnificent monument with an infcriptiol, 
i10- 
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importing; that they had fallen in the cauſe of their 
ntry. : | 

"k ny be here remarked in paſling, that theſe fune- 
cal orations, and the other public marks of diſtin&tion 
beſtowed on thoſe who had died in battle, wete admi- 
ably calculated to inſpire the Athenian youth with an 
ardent deſire of military glory. The ſons of thoſe who 
were lain in fight, were produced at the firſt fealt cele- 
brated after ſuch fight, clothed in complete armour, 
and attended by a herald, who made a public procla- 
mation in the following terms : © Theſe young orphans, 
« whom a premature death in the ſervice of the (tate 
« has deprived of their fathers; have found in the peo- 
« ple a common father, who charge theniſelves with 
« the care of them till they ſhall arrive at the age of 
« manhood ;z and they are reſpeCtively invited to aſpire. 
« at the foremoſt employments in the commonwealth.”? 

The people further committed to Demoſthenes the 
charge of procuring proviſions for the city ; and decreed 
him a crown of gold, for having furniſhed a ſum of | 
money to repair the walls. The ſentence of Cteſiphon, 
decreeing this crown to Demoſthenes, having been ar- 
ragned by Eſchines, the cauſe was tried with uncom- 
mon ſolemnity, and a vaſt concourſe of people affem- 
bled from all quarters to hear this 1umportant diſpute be« 
tween two ſo celebrated orators. Demoſthenes ſhone 
particularly in his anſwer to the inveQives of Eſchines, 
en the ſubje& of the defeat at Cheronea. He told the 
wdience, that he was by no means anſwerable for that 
erent, which, like every other, was in the power of 
the gods alone, who diſpoſed of victory at their pleaſure. 
Then he addrefſed himſelf to the Athenians in a ſtyle of 
rhetoric the moſt figurative and bold that is any where 
to be met with. 4 No, Athenians, 1 ſwear to you by 
* the manes of thoſe brave citizens, who ſacrificed their 
* lives for the liberty of their country, on land at Ma- 
a rathon and Platea, on ſea at Salamis and Artemifium, 
, nd by the multitude of others, who, though unſuc- 
* celSful in the ſame glorious cauſe, have been honour- 
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« ed by the republic with the ſolemn rites of burial, no+ 
* by thoſe alone who were fortunate and viriou; 
< that you aQed as you ought.” y 
Though the Macedonian faQion was now become y 
powerful at Athens, Eſchines nevertheleſs failed, waz 
even puniſhed with bamiſhment, and obliged to take re. 
fuge at Rhodes. On this occaſion Demoſthenes behz. 
ved to his rival with great generoſity ; and as he was 
departing, forced him to accept of a conſiderable ſum of 
money. Eſchines was ſo ſtruck with his behaviour, 
that he burſt out into this exclamation : + How much,” 
| faid he, © muſt I regret the loſs of a country, where! 
< leave ſuch an enemy, that I deſpair of finding any 
& where elſe ſo generous a friend!” On arriving at 
Rhodes, he opened a ſchool for eloquence, and began 
with reciting his oration againſt Demoſthenes, which 
was very highly commended by his audience. But ha- 
 ving proceeded to recite that made in anſwer to it by 
Demoſthenes, nothing was heard but a general ſhout 
of applauſe z infomuch that Eſchines could not refrain 
| from crying out, «© Ah! what ſhould you have thought 
& of it, had you heard him deliver it himſelf?” A fay- 
ing that did as much honour to the candour of the one 
as to the eloquence of the other. Eſchines was very 
much eſteemed as an orator by the Athenians, who 
called thoſe three diſcourſes of his that yet remain by 
the names of The three Graces. 
The misfortune at Cheronea was charged againſt the 
encrals Chares and Lyficles; and Lycurgus the oratcr 
became the public accuſer of the latter. This Lycurgus 
being a man of great integrity, but of a rigid levere 
charaQer, inveighed againſt Lyſicles in the bitterelt 
terms. © You commanded,” ſaid he, * and a thou- 
& ſand citizens were killed ; you commanded, and al 
'<& Greece was enflaved.*” He fo exaſperated the peo- 
ple, that Lyſicles was put to death. Chares, thoug| 
equally culpable with his colleague, was, by ſome means 


or other, acquitted, Lyficles was a man poſſeſſed of Y 
| ot 
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other merit than extraordinary bodily ſtrength, and the 
impudence and preſumption of a bully. 

The decline of Grecian liberty may be dated from the 
battle of Cheronea, That victory, by ſpreading the 
terror of Philip's arms through Greece, paved his way 
to a more complete conquelt, The Lacedemonian 
power, which lately had made both Greece and Afia to 
tremble, was now ſo much decayed, that we find them 
hardly named among the ſtates by whom the enterpriſes 
of Philip were oppoled. 


That prince found he had at length attained the RO 


at which he had ſo long aimed ; and perceived, that at 
preſent it would be no difficult matter for him to reduce 
the Greeks entirely under his power. He therefore re- 
ſolved to undertake an expedition he had long medita- 
ted againſt the Perſians ; and to prevail with the Greeks 
to join him in it, he procured himſelf to be choſen their 
commander in chief by an afſembly compoſed of mem- 
| bers from all the ſtates. He ſoon afterwards diſpatched 
part of his army into Aſia Minor, under the command 
of Attalus and Parmenio. It 1s certain, however, that 
Philip negleQed to profit as he might by his late vidto- 
ry; whether he thought it {till dangerous to puſh the 
Grecks to the laſt extremity ; or, whether he was fatis- 
hed with having humbled their pride, and with having 
obtained himſelf to be ele&ed their generaliſhimo. 
Whatever may have been the cauſe, he reſolved, before 
proceeding on his Perſian expedition, to put his private 

family affairs in order. FE Lees 
The joy which Philip derived from the ſucceſs of his 
military operations, was diſturbed by the diviſions that 
prevailed in his family. His firſt wife, Olympias, a 
woman| of a revengefu], jealous diſpoſition, had ſo pro- 
voked him by her ill temper, that he had divorced her, 
and taken to wife Cleopatra, the niece of Attalus, one 
of his principal officers. © This new marriage was ſolem- 
Mzed with much pomp and ſolemnity ; but was in the 
end troubled by a quarrel between Attalus and Alex- 
Uder, The former, when heated with wine, having 
'Bbz2 faid 
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laid very imprudently, that the Macedonians ought tg 
pray to the gods to beſtow on them a lawful ſuccefſor 
by their new queen 3 Alexander ſtarted up in a paſſion, 
and throwing his cup at the head of Attalus, cryed out, 
* How! wretch, dolt thou take me for a baſtard?” 
Philip, in a rage, flew at his fon with his ſword in his 
hand ; but being lame ſtumbled, fo that the reſt of the 
company had time to interpoſe, and to prevent his do. 
ing any miſchief. Alexander, unable to digeſt the af. 
tront, had the boldneſs to rally his father on his fall, 
telling him, that it was ridiculous for him to think of 
an expedition into Aſia, who could not ſafely walk from 
one table to another. Alexander ſoon after left the 
_ court, and retired with his mother into Epire. This 
was the prelude to a bloody tragedy. 
Philip, by the interceſſion of Demaratus, recalled his 
| Jon to court. As he had his Perſian expedition much 
at heart, he refolved to conſult the gods about the event 
of it, and gave a favourable interpretation to a very 
ambiguous reſponſe of the Delphic prieſteſs. After this, 
having promiſed his daughter Cleopatra in marriage to 
Alexander king of Epire, the brother of Olympias, he 
reſolved to celebrate the marriage with great magni» 
cence, and invited the principal men in Greece to be 
preſent at the ceremony, Moſt of the cities, on that 
occaſion, laviſhed on Philip the higheſt elogiums ; and 
fome of them ſent him crowns of gold. Athens part 
cularly, the nurfe of orators and poets, was among the 
firſt to pay her homage. A tragedy was at this time 
performed, wherein Philip was repreſented under 2 
feigned name, as conqueror of Darius and maſter ot 
Aſia. Next day games and ſhows were celebrated. 
After the marriage a ſumptuous feaſt was give, 
which was diſtinguiſhed by a grand proceflion from the 
palace to the theatre. In this procefſion were carried 
twelve ſtatues of exquiſite workmanſhip ; of which one 
that repreſented Philip, under the figure of a g0%, 
greatly ſurpaſſed the reſt. The king himſelf, dreſſed 
white, appeared as the principal perſonage ul my 
CE1110%) 
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 cefſion, marching between two files of his guards, who 
were ranged at ſome diſtance, But in the inſtant that 
Philip, amidſt the joyful ſhouts and acclamations of his 
ſubje&ts, was taſting the higheſt pleaſure of which the 
ranity of man is ſuſceptible, a young Macedonian called 
Pauſanias, breaks through the crowd, and plunging a 
dagger into the boſom of Philip, ſtrikes him 

dead on the ſpot. .The aflaſſin fled; but was 336. 
purſued, taken, and in the firſt tranſports of rage | 
excited by his bloody deed, cut in pieces. This Pau- 
fanias, on being diſhonoured in the moſt infamous man- 
ner by Attalus, Philip's uncle, had applied for fſatisfac- 
tion to Philip, who, averſe to puniſh Attalus, amuſed 
Pauſanias with vain promiſes. The young man taking 
thoſe delays for an abſolute refuſal. of juſtice, was exaſ- 
perated to the higheſt degree, and refolved in revenge 
to afſaſſinate Philip; which accordingly he accompliſhed 
in the manner juſt mentioned. 5 


Olympias, however, was accuſed, and with a good B 


deal of probability, of having had a hand in the murder 
of her huſband. For, inſtead of ſhowing any concern 
for ſuch an imputation being laid to her charge, ſhe 
cauſed the body of the aſſaſſin to be taken down from 
the croſs and to be buried, and afterwards vented her 
nge on Cleopatra, by murdering her fon in her arms. 
The news of Philip's death was received with the 
greateſt joy through all Greece ; but particularly at A- 
thens, where the people crowned themſelves with gar- 
lands, and behaved with the moſt indecent marks of 
pleaſure and rejoicing. Even Demoſthenes himſelf ap- 
peared in the public afſembly with a garland of flowers 
In his hand, and exhorted the Athenians to thank the 
gods for this event. | 
| Thus periſhed, at the age of forty-ſeven years, and in 
the twenty-fourth year of his reign, Philip king of Mace- 
don, a prince of a moſt ambitious and enterpriſing cha- 
ater, By his own account, the happineſs of nations, 
the reparation of injuries, and the deſtruQion of ty- 
*aNy, were the ſole motives of his conduct. But not. 
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withſtanding thoſe profeſſions, he was continually ain- 
ing, by imperceptible means, at ſome private deſign; 
and he proſecuted all his ſchemes with undeviating pers 
ſeverance. ' He was impenetrable as to his views and in. 
tentions, and never made uſe of confidents. Fruitfyl 
in reſources, he ſeldom had recourſe to force till ad. 
dreſs failed him, But when once engaged in war, he 
acted with the utmoſt diligence, vigour, and intrepedi. 
ty, and was inferior to no commander of his time either 
for bravery or condudt. He rendered his ſoldiers the 
beſt in Greece ; was particularly ſkilful in conciliatin 
their affeQion by a familiar and complaiſant behaviour, 
and in maintaining at the ſame time his authority over 
them in full force. Beſides the accompliſhments already 
mentioned, Philip had acquired a ſtock of the moſt va- 
luable and fineſt parts of learning, and wrote and ſpoke 
with equal dignity and eaſe. He was a conſummate po- 
litician, always fetzing the moſt favourable moment for 
attacking his enemies, availing himſelf of their weakneſs 
and domeſtic troubles, and by a liberal diſtribution of 
gold bringing over to his intereſts ſome of the leading 
men in every ſtate. He readily granted his afliſtance to 
thoſe who defired it, and laboured to weaken the 
ſtrongeſt. | 

But the defeQs in this prince's charaQter did more 
perhaps than counterbalance his great parts. For, tho 
a moſt artful politician, the means he employed were al- 
moſt always contrary to juſtice and good faith, He ne- 
yer heſitated to deceive thoſe with whom he treated; 
and he was little ſcrupulous about practiſing fraud, 
perfidy, or any other crime, provided it might contri 
bute to the advancement of his power, He appears, 
too, to have been entirely devoid of religion. He uſed 
to ſay, that children were to be amuſed with toys, and 
men with oaths.———What an abominable charaGr! 
Such, however, is the piQure of this prince offered us Dy 
| hiſtory; not the leſs deteſtable, ſurely, for being that of 
a prince. But though truly of no religion, he choſe, 


however, to aſſume the appearance of it, ang aſſotet 
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to keep a public officer to remind him every morning of 
his being mortal. The Greeks were the dupes ot his 
hypocriſy z which, together with every other artifice, 
he employed to foment among them diffention and 
jealouſy. He ſtudied particularly to keep up and to en- 
creaſe the animoſity that ſubſiſted between the Thebans 
and Athenians ; and moſt of the citizens of both repub. 
lics fell into the ſnare. 4 

He was, however, a ſtria, and, for the moſt part, 
an impartial juſticiary. Of this hiſtory records ſeveral 
inſtances. One day, as he was returning from a long 
debauch, a woman having begged of him to decide 
her cauſe, he had it pled on the ſpot, and gave ſentence 
zpainſt her, © I appeal from the judgment,” cried 
the woman. * How! from your king ??”? anſwered 
Philip, ** and to whom do you appeal?” - © To Piilip 
« when faſting,” replied the woman. Philip, ſtruck 
with the words of the woman, reviewed the cauſe, and 
altered his former judgment. With reſpeQ to his mo- 
rals, he was a protefled debauchee ; his moſt intimate 
friends were perſons of the ſame charaQter ; and his 
court was filled with drunkards and buffoons. | 

Thoſe of the learned who have ſtudied with moſt ac- 
curacy the merits of the father and of the ſon, are.of 
opinion, that the extent of Alexander's conqueſts does 
not equal the difficulty of thoſe of Philip; and that it 
was more eaſy for the former to ſubdue Afia with the 
alliſtance of the Greeks, than for the latter to deſtroy 
the power of the Greeks with Macedonian ſtrength a+ 
lone, © It muſt be allowed,” ſays M. Tourreil, * that 
* at firſt fight we are inclined to give the preference to 
* Alexander, the ſplendor of whoſe conqueſts outſhines 
* that of Philip's; but on a more narrow inſp=Qon, 
* and on balancing the obſtacles that lay in the way of 
* the one againſt the circumſtances that forwarded the 
* ſucceſs of the other, we ſhall be of opinion, with Ci- 
fro, that the ſon was a great conqueror, but that 
" ihe father was a great man.” 
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Afairs of the Greeks, Matedonians, and Perkow, from 
the death of Philip till the death of Darius Codmmanus 
king of Perſia. 


E have already obſerved, that Alexander 
was born in the year before Chriſt 
356. From his infancy, he, on ſeveral occa- 
 fions, gave proofs of an extraordinary loftineſs of ſenti- 
ment. Being one day aſked by his friends, whether he 
would 'not chooſe to contend in the foot races at the 
Olympic games (tor he was extremely ſwift of foot), he 
anſwered, that he would, 1#/kings were to be his competi- 
tors. On receiving the news of a city being taken or 
a battle won by his father, ſo far from diſcovering any 
figns of joy, he uſed to appear melancholy and diſcon- 
ſolate. © My friends (would he ſay), my father will ac. 
© compliſh every thing, and will leave nothing at all for 

«© me to do.”? | 
 Inevery branch of learning that it was thought ne: 
ceflary to teach him, he made aſtoniſhing progreſs. We 
have told already, that Philip gave him for preceptor 
the famous Ariſtotle. Alexander conceived as high 
an eſteem for that illuſtrious philoſopher as Philip en- 
tertained for him. He went farther, and even honoured 
him as a father, ſaying, that his natural father had given 
him exiſtence, but that this ſecond father had taught 
him to make the proper uſe of his exiſtence. Under 
ſuch a maſter, the happy genius of Alexander made the 
moſt rapid progreſs ; and he ſoon imbibed the principles 
of the whole circle of philoſophy. Ariſtotle chiefly {tu- 
died to enable his pupil, by a proper cultivation of his 
judgment, to diſtinguiſh between juſt reaſoning and (0: 
philtry, and to make him minutely acquainted with eve- 
ry branch of morals, which he regarded as the only 
| foundation of prudence and wiſdom, In teaching wm 
| [Rv 
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thetoric, he took pains to ſhow what ſpecies of eloquence 
: moſt becoming of a ſovereign prince; and he made 


him ſenſible that 1t ought to abound leſs with figures than 


vith ſenſe ; that it ought to be ſtrong and nervous, ra- 
ther than florid 3 and to reſt more on faQs than on 
words, | 

Alexander was particularly fond of Homer, whoſe 


works he regarded as the nobleſt productions of human 


genius. In them he was delighted to diſcover captiva- 
ting exhibitions of that valour and magnanimity with 
which he himſelf was animated. It is well known, 
that after the battle of Arbela, he ordered a moſt 
valuable golden box that had belonged to Darius 
to be ſet apart for holding the books of Homer. 
Plutarch tells us, that he loved to read and to con- 
verſe with men of learning ; two admirable ſources 
of inſtruQtion to a prince, On the fine arts, ſuch as 
muſic, painting, and ſculpture, he beſtowed but a cur- 
ſory attention, ſufficient to give him an idea of their 
value and uſe; which in ſuch matters is all that a prince 
ought to know, He was of an aQtive impetuous diſpo- 
iton, and very tenacious of his opinion. He very 
early became the moſt expert horſeman in his father's 
court ; and was the only perſon who dared to back the 
tamous Bucephalus, a very fine horſe, ſent as a preſent 
to Philip, but ſo fiery and high-mettled, that they de- 
paired to be able to break him. It was on this occa- 
lon that Philip, ſeeing Alexander returning from finiſh- 
ng the courſe in which he had backed this ungovern- 


able horſe, cried out to him in a rapture, © Seek, my_ 


* lon, another kingdom, Macedonia is not worthy 
* to contain you.” It is ſaid, that this horſe would 
aterwards {ufter no perſon but Alexander to mount 
lim ; that he leaned down on his knees to receive him 
on his back; that after being mortally wounded in the 
battle againſt Porus, he ſaved the life of Alexander, by 
carrying him through the crowd of enemies that ſur- 
rounded him, and then expired ; that Alexander ſhed 
(ears for his death ; and, in memory of him, built on 

the 
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the banks of the Hydaſpis a city, which he called afer 
him Bucephalia. | 

Alexander mounted the throne of Macedonia at the 
age of twenty years ; and in the ſame year that Dariug 
Codomannus mounted that of Perſia. Afﬀter performing 
the ceremonies of his father's funeral, Alexander ap- 
plied his attention to ſecure the conqueſts of Philip over 
the neighbouring nations, which at preſent were far 
from being in a ſettled condition. In Greece, parti» 
cularly, though Philip had awed the ſtates into ſubmiſ. 
fion by the terror of his arms, yet their minds were far 
| from being reconciled to his authority. The conjunc- 
ture was delicate. The queſtion was, whether he ſhould 
endeavour to preſerve thoſe conqueſts by moderation 
and intrigue, or by the force of arms? Alexander 
quickly formed his reſolution, hearkening alone to the 
dictates of his courage. 
— To quell the commotions that had already broken out 
among ſome of the barbarous nations who had taken 
arms, he haſtily led his army towards the Danube, 
paſſed that river in the night, and defeated the 'Triball 
in a great battle. About the ſame time the ſtates of 
Greece formed a confederacy againſt him ; and a ru- 
mour having ariſen that he was killed, the Thebans 
made an inſurreC&ion, and cut in pieces the Macedonian 
garriſon that held their city in ſubjeQion. At Athens, 


_ too, Demoſthenes put all in motion, calling Alexander 


(of whoſe real charafter he was yet ignorant) a giddy 
young man ; and he wrote letters to Attalus, one of 
Philip's generals in Afia Minor, advifing him to revolt. 
Alexander, already ſuſpicious of the fidelity of Attalus, 
thought it necefſary to have him taken off, although he 
had tranſmitted to him thoſe treaſonable letters of De- 
moſthenes. = | 
After making the Barbarians ſenſible of his merit, he 
reſolved to proceed to Greece. *© It is proper,” ſaid 
he, «© to ſhow Demoſthenes at the gates of Athens, that 


&« | am every way a man.” He advanced, therefore, 


towards the paſs of Thermopylez ; paſſed it without "7c 
| fſtance 5 
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5ance; entered Beeotia ; required of the Thebans to 
teliver up to him Phenix and Prothentes, the authors 
of their inſurreQion 3 and, on their retufal to comply 
with his demand, immediately attacked them. The 
Thebans fought with great bravery and obſtinacy ; but 
jeing much inferior to the Macedonians in * point of 
numbers, they were at laſt broken, and almoſt all cut off. 
More than 6000 men were killed on the ſpot. Thebes 
was taken, and treated with the utmoſt rigour of war. 
Alexander, perſonally incenſed againſt the Thebans for 
the extravagant joy they had teſtified at the news of his 
death, reſolved to ſatisfy his vengeance, by the utter 
teftru&ion of their unhappy city. He ſold more than 
10,000 of the inhabitants for ſlaves; and permitted none 
to enjoy their liberty except the prieſts, and the de- 
ſcendents of the celebrated poet Pindar. 

The total ruin of Thebes, and the ſeverity of Alex- 
ander to 1ts miſerable inhabitants, threw the other ſtates 
into the greateſt conſternation. Every thing gave way 
to him; and even the Athenians, with Demoſthenes 
bimſelf, 1implored the mercy of the conqueror by a ſo- 
mn deputation. Alexander, however, diſpatched meſ- 
ſengers to the Athenians, inſiſting on their delivering 
up to him ten of the orators, who had been chiefly in- 
ſirumental in forming the late confederacy againſt him. 
Theorator Demades, a particular favourite of Alexander, 
undertook to ſoften him. The Macedonian having al- 
ready ſatisfied his reſentment by the ruin of the 'The- 
bans, and being unwilling to be detained from the exe- 
cution of the great deſign he was meditating, gave a fa- 
vourable hearing to Demades, inſiſted on the baniſh- 
ment of Charidemus alone, frankly forgave the Athe- 
tans, and exhorted them to watch over the affairs of 
Greece during his abſence. Then he aſſembled all the 
ates at Corinth, and procured himſelf to be ſolemnly 
"ry commander in chicf of the Greeks againſt 
erſia, | 

So grand an undertaking, calculated to dethrone the 
brereign of the eaſt, and to produce the greateſt revo- 


lution, 
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lation, ſo far as we know, that ever happened on ow 
earth, required a conduQtoor of the moſt extenſive ve. 
nius, intrepid, enterpriſing, incapable of being ſtopped 
by any obſtacle, and endued with the greateſt abilites of 
every kind. Such a man was Alexander.—lt is, at the 
fame time, true, that he found the Greeks ſtill atuateg by 
their inveterate hatred of the Perſians, whom to ſubdye 
was the moſt ardent defire of their fouls. lt is likewiſe 
true, that, however otherwiſe corrupted, they ſtill main. 
tained their ſuperiority in arms over the Perſians. The 
famous retreat of the 10,000 Greeks was yet freſh in 
every body's remembrance; as were the exploits of 
Ageſilaus, who with a handful of men had made the 
great king to tremble on his throne. The bravery of 
the Macedonian troops was univerſally known. 

It was at the time of this ſolemn aſſembly of the ſtate 
of Greece at Corinth, that Alexander, ſurpriſed at not 
being viſited by the famous Diogenes, as he had 
been by all the other eminent philoſophers, reſolved 
to pay that Cynic a vifit. Finding Diogenes baſking 
in the ſun, and in a fituation that indicated extreme 
poverty, Alexander aſked him, whether he wanted any 
thing. © Yes,” anſwered Diogenes, © 1 want you to 
* remove from between me and the ſun-beams,”— 
This anſwer raiſed the indignation of the courtirers, 
but attracted the admiration of Alexander; who de- 
clared, that if he were not Alexander he would choole 
to be Diogenes. EW 

Alexander, before ſetting off for Aſia, wenttoDelphos, 
to conſult the prieſteſs of Apollo. But the prieſteſs having 
refuſed to go to the temple, becauſe the day happened to 
be one of thoſe called inauſpicious, on which ſhe was 
prohibited from conſulting the god, Alexander is ſaid to 
have laid hold of her by the arm, to force her to go 
thither. The prieſteſs having thereupon cried out, 
« O, my ſon, it is impoſſible to reſiſt you,” Alexander 
took theſe words for the reſponſe z and, without 7c 
quiring any other, returned to Macedonia where, alter 


making the neceflary preparations for his Cops 
offerit 
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offering a ſolemn ſacrifice, and celebrating public games, 
he gave 2 grand entertainment to all the princes of the 
Wood, and general officers, at which there were no 
fewer than 209 tables. 

Alexander having appointed Antipater governor of 
Macedonia during his abſence, diſtributed in preſents 
and largefſes among his friends almoſt all the domains 
telonging to the crown, beſtowing a portion of land 
on one, a town on another, royal privileges and exemp- 
tions on a third. 

Alexander ſet out for Afia in the beginning . 
of ſpring, at the head of an army of 30,000 foot 334. 
and 5000 horſe. Moſt of his officers were men, 
who, having grown old in the ſervice of Philip, were 
thoroughly experienced in the art of war; and his ſol- 
tiers were all veterans, and perfe&ly acquainted with 
diſcipline. Parmenio commanded the foot, as did his 
ſon Philotas a part of the horſe. Alexander marched 
dretly to the Helleſpont, which he paſſed with 160 
galleys and ſeveral ſmaller vefſcls ; conduQting, with his 
own hand the galley wherein he failed himſelf. 


His treaſury was very inadequate to ſo great an un- 


dertaking. But both Alexander and his officers were 
firmly perſuaded that they were marching rather to cer- 
tan conqueſt, than to attempt a doubtful expedition. 
Alexander was the firſt of his army that jumped on A- 
latic ground, Arriving at Ilium, he reſolved to cele- 
brate public games to the memory of Achilles ; which 
he cauſed to be performed around that hero's tomb. 
On that occaſion, he expreſſed his envy of the good 
fortune of Achilles, in having fouiid a faithful friend 
vhile he lived, and after his death a Homer to immor- 
talize his exploits. 
When he arrived at the banks of the Granicus, Par- 
menio adviſed to halt a little, that the troops might have 
lome time to repoſe themſelves. But Alexander's ea- 
gerneſs to proceed, prevented his complying with this 
advice, He ſaid, it was proper to take advantage of the 


(ror which the news of his arrival had created among 


the 
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the Perſians. His courage was rather animated tha 
_ deprefled at the view of the vaſt army which waited fo 
him on the oppoſite fide of the river ; and which 4, 
mounted to upwards of 100,000 foot and 1e,00 
'horſe, under the command of Memnon the Rhodian, ; 
very ſkilful general. | 
Alexander placing himſelf at the head of the right 
wing of his army, plunged into the river, and was fol. 
lowed by all bis troops. The Perſians, ſecing the Mz. 
cedonians advancing, affailed them with a ſhower of 
darts. Both armies come at laſt to the charge. The 
| Macedonians, ghting under the double diſadvantage of 
inferiority in point of numbers, and the worſt ground, 
give way a little at firſt. Alexander encourages them 
by his preſence, deals death with every ſiroke, and 
bears down all before him. He charges the Perfian ca- 
valry, which make a brave reſiſtance He engages $pi- 
throbates, the ſon-in-law of Darius, and transfixes him 
with a lance. Here Clitus, who fought by Alexander's 
fide, ſaved his life, by intercepting the ſtroke of a 
battle-ax that was aimed at him. The Macedonians, 
teeing the danger that threatened their king, redoubled 
their «forts, and at laſt put the Perſian cavalry to flight. 
Then Alexander charges the enemy's infantry with his 
Macedonian phalanx, which had by this time paſſed the 
river. The Perſians, confounded at the boldneſs of the 
Macedonians, made but a teeble reſiſtance, and were 
quickly routed. No part of the Perfian army now kept 
its ground, except a body of” Grectan infantry engaged 
in the ſervice of Darius. Llneſe finding themſelves ce- 
ferted by the Perſians, and their retreat cut off by the 
Macedoniais, began 2 moſt obſtinate engagement ; and 
| being all brave well-diſciplined veterans, they fougit 
with the moſt deſperate obſtinacy, and were all killed 


on the ſpot except 2000, who were made priſoners. | 


The Perſians, in this battle, loſt 20,000 foot and 2500 
horſe. The loſs of Alexander was only about 200 Men, 
among whom were twenty-five horſemen of the royz! 


guard, to whoſe memory Alexander ordered ſtatues " 
| s 
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he erected, He (howed the utmoſt attention to the 
wounded, going himſelf to ſee them. dreſſed. He or- 
dered all the Greek priſoners to be conveyed to Mace- 
donia, and ſent to the Athenians 300 Perſian bucklers 
az a token of his victory. 

This victory was a happy prelude to thoſe that were 
to follow, and ſerved to propagate the terror of the Ma- 
eedonian arms. Sardis, the key of Upper Aſia, open- 
edits gates to the conqueror. Epheſus followed the ex- 
ample; and Alexander there offered ſacrifices to Diana, 
Trallis and Magneſia, in like manner, ſent him their 
keys. Miletus alone, where the brave Memnon had 
taken refuge, reſolved to ſtand a fiege, and made a long 
reſiſtance. But upon the Macedonians attempting an 


aſſault, after having made ſeveral breaches in the walls, 


the garrifion thought proper to capitulate. 

Alexander, to deprive his troops of all hopes of re- 
turn, unleſs victorious, ordered his fleet to be deſtroyed; 
reſerving only a few ſhips for tranſporting ſuch engines 
a3 might be neceflary in the courſe of the expedition. 
He next marched towards Halicarnafſus, to which he 
aid fiege. The inhabitants, commanded by Memnon, 
made ſo very long and vigorous a reſiſtance, that a man of 
(els obſtinacy and reſolution than Alexander would have 
been wearied out, and would have abandoned the en- 
terpriſe. But he perſiſted, and at laſt prevailed. Mem- 
non, however, made his eſcape by ſea, with the greater 
part of the inhabitants, and the riches of the town, 

Upon this, ſeveral princes of Afia Minor ſubmitted to 
Alexander, and acknowledged him for their ſuperior 
and ſovereign ;z and, among the reſt, Mithridates king 
f Pontus, who, reſolving to follow the fortunes of A- 
lexander, accompanied him in all his future expeditions. 
Alexanderſpent the winter in the provinceof Mithridates; 
but took the field early in the ſpring, and paſſed a nar- 
row defile on the ſea-coaſt, that forms the communica- 
on between Syria and Pamphylia. This defile hap« 
pling then to be in a great meaſure covered by the ſea, 
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Alexander's ſoldiers were obliged to march a whole day 
in the water. | | 
It was about this that he diſcovered a conſpiracy 
againſt his life. Alexander, the ſon of Eropus, pene. 
ral of his cavalry, was the principal author of this con. 
Ipiracy, which he was induced to undertake by a pro. 
miſe of 1000 talents of gold by Darius. The traitor 
was immediately put to death. Alexander arriving in 
 Phrygia, took Celene after ſome reſiſtance. From 
thence he proceeded to Gordion, where he defired t9 
ſee the chariot to which was tied the famous Gordion 
knot; ſome oracle having declared, that he who looſed 
it ſhould arrive at the empire of Aſia. Alexander, 
after trying in vain to untie it, cut 1t in pieces with his 
{word, ſaying, That the manner of looſing it was of no 
impoctance, provided the thing were accompliſhed, 

In the mean time, Memnon the Rhodian, the beſt 
general that Darius had, adviſed that King to carry the 
war into Macedonia, by which means he could make 
{uch a diverſion as would lay Alexander under the ne- 
. ceflity of returning to Europe, to defend his own domi- 
, nions. Darius approved of the advice, and gave Mem- 
non the command of a fleet for putting it in execu- 
tion, Memnon thereupon reduced Chios and Lelbos, 
but died as he was befieging Mytilene: Darius was 
extremely forry tor the loſs of that general ; and having 
now no other commander capable of ſupply:ng his place; 
he was obliged to take the command of his armics him- 
{clf. | 

Alexander thus freed of Memnon, whoſe abilities 
might have thrown great obſtacles in the way of his 
projects, ſubdued Cappadocia, advanced towards the 
Higher, Afia, and arrived at the paſs of Cilicia, by 
which alone he could penetrate into the country 9 
Varſus. On this occaſion, he was highly favoured by 
his good fortune. For though his army might have 
been long ſtopped, and perhaps defeated at this pals, 
which was very narrow,—yet he found it quite Ul" 
guarded, paſſed it without oppoſition, and enrol 
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Tarſis time enough to prevent that very rich town 
{om being burnt by the Perſians. 

It was now about the end of ſummer, and the 
weather was violently hot. Alexander, ſtruck 433: 
with the clearneſs of the waters of the river Cyd- 
nus, which waſhes that city, reſolved to bathe in it. 
But he had hardly entered the water, when he was 
ſeized with an exceſſive chilneſs. Thoſe that were with 
him inſtantly conveyed him to his tent in a ſtate of uttef 
inſenſibility. The news of this accident filled the camp 
with the higheſt conſternation ; and the foldiers began 
to figure to themſelves the numberleſs misfortunes to 
which the death of their prince ſhould expoſe them; 
Alexander, in the mean time, recovering his ſenſes, 
perceived the danger of his diſeaſe. We may eaſily 
figure to ourſelves the violent agitation of his mind, 
thus to find himſelf ſtopped in the entry of his career, 
and amoſt on the point of ending his days in fo unhappy 
and obſcure a manner, He fancied he already heard 
the noiſe of the Perſian army ; and not fo deſirous of 
fe as of glory, commanded his phyficians to adminiſter - 
the moſt ſpeedy remedies. | 

But the phyſicians, conſidering that Darius had pro+ 
miſed a reward of 1000 talents to any perſon who would 
rid him of Alexander, dreaded to render themſelves 
reſponſible for his life by the application of any remedy. 
But one of them named Ph:l;p, who had been about 
the perſon of Alexander from his infancy, and entertain= 
ed a ſtrong affeQion for him, ſeeing his beloved maſter 
in ſuch extremity, defpiſed all danger, and propoſed to 
give him a draught that ſhould quickly procure him 
relief, In the mean time, Alexander received a letter 
irom Parmenio, whom he had left behind him in Cap- 
padocia, counſelling him to beware of Philip, whom 
Darius had corrupted by a promiſe of 1000 talents, 
How great muſt have been the perplexity of Alexander 
on this trying occaſion, diſtracted between fear and 
hope, racked by ſuſpicion on one fide, and encouraged 
by his confidence in Philip on the other | His diſtruſt ” 

Ce laſt 
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laſt gave way to his confidence in Philip; and takin 
the draught prepared for him in one hand, he, with the 
_ Other, gave Parmenio's letter to Philip ; and, lookin 
{tedfaſtly at the phyſician's countenance, drank out the 
potion without heſitation or the appearance of any un- 
eaſineſs ; but, at the ſame time, he perceived in Philip's 
face evident marks of honelt indignation. The phyſi 
cian, after reading the letter, ſaid no more, than that 
| the recovery of his king would ſoon wipe off ali ſuſpi- 
cion of the ſhocking crime laid to his charge; and he 
Intreated Alexander not to prevent the effeQts of his pre. 
{cription, by giving way to anxious inquietudes. The 
remedy, in the mean time, began to operate, but not 
without occaſioning very ſevere effects on the king; 
which, for ſome time, held the minds of thoſe preſent 
in painful ſuſpence. Burt a ſpeedy cure ſoon diſpelled 
all their fears, and reſtored the king, in perfe& health, 
to the eyes of his deſponding ſoldiers, who at the fight 
paſſed from the loweſt dcjeCtion to the higheſt joy. 
Darius, in the mean time, who lay encamped on ihe 
plains of Aﬀyria with an army of between 400,000 and 
500,000 men, reſolved to go in queſt of his enemy, 
inſtead of waiting tor him. That monarch, accuſtomed 
to the extravagant flattery of his ſatraps, who aſſured 
him of a certain victory, aſked Charidemus, the Athe- 
nian orator, whoſe baniſhinent from his native country 
bad been procured by Alexander as already mentioned, 
whether he believed the Perſian army to be powerful 
enough to conquer that of the preſumptuous Macedo- 
nian. Charidemus, incapable” of flattery or diflimula- 
tion, anſwered, with the honeſt freedom of a republican, 
that all the pompous and magnificent warlike prepara- 
| tions of the Perſian army, and their prodigious nuM-. 
ber of men, might ind-ed terrify and confound the 
neighbouring powers of the Perſian monarchy, but 
would make no ſuch impreſſion on the Macedonian 
army, which was all covered with ſteel : That the Mace- 
donian phalanx was an impenetrable bulwark ; that al 
their ſoldiers were inured to war, were thoroughly 0 
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ciplined, and were ſatisfied with the plaineſt food; that 


the Theſſalian horſemen were not to be repulſed by 
ſings; and that all the gold and filver, of which the 
Perſian camp diſplayed ſuch a vain parade, might be 
much more uſefully employed in hiring good troops. 

To ſpeak ſo honeltly and plainly to a prince corrupted 
by flattery, and who regarded himſelf as the molt power- 
{il monarch in the world, was highly dangerous. Chas 
ridemus experienced to his colt the truth of this maxim, 
Darius, though naturally of a mild and gentle diſpo- 
tion, was ſo provoked at the bluntneſs of the Athenian, 
that he ordered him to be put to death. But that aw- 
ful proſpe& by no means altered the tone of Charide- 
mus; who, as Quintus Curtius tells us, when led to 
execution, cried out, ©* My death ſhall be quickly a- 
« yenged, even by the very man againit whom I have 
« oiven my belt advice. But you ſhall furniſh an ex- 
« ample to poſterity, that when men allow themſelves 
« to be dazzled by proſperity, the good qualities be« 
« ſtowed by nature are quickly eradicated.” 

Darius repented, when too late, of having put Cha« 
rdemus to death. In the mean time, he advanced with 
bis army towards the Euphrates, never beginning his 
march in the morning till after ſun riſe. Quintus Cur- 
tus has given us a deſcription of the. march, or rather 
ot the royal proceſhon immediately about the perſon of 


the Perſian monarch ; but though poſlible, it carries fo 


much appearance of abſurdity, that we ſhall take notice 


of it only by way of note, whereof the ſubſtance 
tollows ®, E : 
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* Altars of filver with the fire called eternal; 365 young boys 
tlothed in purple robes: the chariot of Jupiter drawn by white 
horſes: ten chariots: a body of cavalry compoſed of men of twelve 
Uſferent nations: another body of cavalry called the immnrtal, a- 
munting to 10,000, dreſſed in robes of cloth of gold: the relations of 
the king, to the number of 10,000, moſt ſumptuouſily drefſed : the De« 
phori, or body-guards of the king : the chariot of the king, adorn= 


©{ with images of the gods, and two ſtatues, one of war, the other 


of peace, placed in the middle of the yoke, and ſet off with precious 
| tones 3 
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Parmemio had already, by the direQion of Alexander 
taken poſſeſhon of the pals between Syria and Ciliciz 
to ſecure a retreat to his troops in caſe of neceſſity, and 
he had likewiſe taken pofſeſſhon of the ſmall city of Iſus, 
Alexander hearing that Darius was encamped at Socz 
in Aﬀyria, marched direaly againſt him, paſſed the de. 
file of Syria, and took poſt near the city of Myriandra, 
The Greek commanders, 1n the ſervice of Darius, ad. 
_ viſed that monarch to wait for the enemy in the plaing 
of Aſlyria, where he might avail himſelf of all his 
ſtrength. This prudent advice was accounted traiteroug 
by the courtiers, who, therefore, were of opinion, 
that thoſe Greeks, together with their men, ought to 
be immediately cut in pieces. But Darius rejeCted this 
propoſal with horror ; and after thanking the Greeks 
for their advice, ſet forward to meet his enemy.,—Dz. 
rius dire&ted his march towards Cilicia, entering into 
that country by the pals of Ammanicus, which lies aboye 
that of Syria; and then advanced towards Ifſus, with- 
out knowing that he was in the rear of Alexander. In- 
telligence being brought him, that the Macedonian was 
flying, he thought he had no more ado but to gon 
purſuit of him. EE ot 
Alexander hearing of the ſituation of Darius's 
2323. army, was overjoyed at the thoughts of engaging 
in fo narrow a ſpot, where he had room enougl 


to bring all his forces into aQtion ; while, on the _ 
| hand, 


ſtones; between theſe ſtatues was an eagle of gold with his wingsex- 
tended : The king appeared on this chariot, dreſſed in the highel 
magnificence, begirt with a belt of gold, whence depended lus 
{ſcymitar, having his head adorned with a tiara ſurmounted with a 
crown of blue and white: on each fide of him marched 2c0 of iis 
relations: he was followed by 10,000 pikemen. Has rear was con 
poſed of 30,000 foot: then came a chariot, carrying Syſigambis 
the mother of Darius, accompanied by his wife - fifteen large cla 
riots, bearing the king's children, with their governors and eunuckis; 
and his concubines, to the number of 360: 60G mules, and 300 
camels loaded with money : The wives of the officers of ſtate al 
mounted on chariots: The proceſſion was cloſed by companics of 
light-armed troops. | 
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hand, Darius could not make uſe of the twentieth part 
of his. He felt, however, ſome anxiety at being on 
the eve of coming to ſo important an ation; but his 
natural intrepidity quickly got the better of all his ap- 
prehenſions. After cauſing bis troops to refreſh them- 
ſelves, and offering up a ſolemn ſacrifice to the gods, he 
gave orders at midnight for marching, and brought his 
army by day-break to the ſtation he intended to occupy. 
Hearing that Darius was within a league and a half of 
him, he immediately ranged his troops in battle order. 
The ſpot whereon they were drawn up was a fine 
plain in the neighbourhood of the river Ifſus, con- 
fined by mountains on one fide, and by the ſea on the 
other. He diſpoſed his cavalry on the wings ; and 
formed the phalanx into fix diviſions. Craterus 
commanded the infantry on the extremity of the left. 
wing; Parmenio the reſt of that wing; and Alexander 
himſelf the right wing. —His cavalry were covered by his 
light armed troops, and his infantry by a body of archers 
under Antiachus, _ 

Darius placed in the centre of his firſt line 30,000 
Greeks who were in his ſervice, and being all complete- 
ly armed and diſciplined after the Grecian manner, 
formed the main ſtrength of his army. The reſt of his 
infantry were drawn up behind the firſt line, except 
20,000 who were poſted on the mountain on the right 
of the Macedonians: His cayalry was ordered to croſs 
the river Pinarus which ran, through the: middle of the 
plainz and then a large detachment of them puſhed on 
towards Parmenio. Alexander oblerving this motion of 
the Perfian cavalry, altered his former diſpoſition a 
little, commanded the Thefſalian cavalry to occupy the 
poſt at which the Perſian cavalry ſeemed to aim, and 
ltationed his light armed troops in front of his infantry. 

| The main bodies of both armies coming at laſt in 
view of each other, Alexander rode through his ranks 
and exhorted his ſoldiers to do their duty, reminding 
the Macedonians of their repeated victories in Europe, 
and of their recent and molt glorious ſucceſs at the Gra- 
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nicus, and afſuring them, that a ſingle viQory would 
render them maſters of the empire of Perſia ; exhorting 
the Greeks to recall to their remembrance the heroic 
behaviour of their anceſtors at Marathon, Thermopyle, 
and Salamis, and the miſeries brought upon their coun. 
try by the Perſians; and animating the Ilyrians and 
Thracians with the hopes of the immenſe plunder the 
' Perſian army, if beaten, ſhould afford them. The whole 
army called aloud to be led on to the engagement, 
The right wing of the Macedonians, to avoid as much 
as poſiible the ſhowers of darts poured upon them by 
the Perſians, plunged 1mmediately into the river, and 
advanced to the charge. The ſhock was extremely 
violent, and they fought man to man. Alexander waz 
very deſirous of having the honour to engage Darius 
hand to hand ; and the fight of that monarch, conſpi- 
cuouſly mounted on his ſuperb chariot, redoubled this 
defire in the Macedonian hero, who inſtantly puſhed for. 
ward, and exerted his utmoſt efforts to reach Darius, 
'The battle round the king became very deſperate, and 
a great number of Perſian noblemen were Killed fighting 
bravely. The horſes of Darius being wounded, rear 
and break looſe from the yoke. Darius jumps from 
that chariot, mounts another, flies, and is followed by 
the whole right wing of his army. On the other hand, 
the reſt of the Macedonian army being attacked in flank 
by the. Greek troops, as warlike and well diſciplined as 
themſelves, had occaſion for all their bravery to ſupport 
| the charge. 'The battle between them was very bloody 
and doubtful. But the Macedonian right wing, now 
victorious, flies to the afliſtance of their left, attacks the 
Grecks in flank, and obliges them to give way. At 
the ſame time the Perſian had charged the Thefſahan 
_ cavalry, and had at firſt broken through ſeveral ſqua- 
drons.—The 'Theffalians affeQting to take flight, as j 
ſtruck with a panic, the Perſians purſue them in diſorder; 
but the Theflalians rallying unexpeCtedly, renew the 
engagement. Intelligence arriving, in the mean _ 
that Darius had fled, the Perſian horiemen w_ 
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couraged, betook themſelves to flight, and a great 
number of them were cut off in the retreat. The rout 
was then general : 8000 Greeks made good their eſcape, 
and retired towards Leſbos. 'The barbarians take dif- 
ferent roads; ſome fly towards Perſia; ſome take refuge 
in the woods, The Macedonians, in the mean time, poſ- 
{fled themſelves of Darius's camp, where they found 
his mother and his wife, together with two princeſles 
and a ſon, his infant children.—The Perfians loſt a vaſt 
number of men in this battle, while the loſs on the 
fide of the Macedonians was very inconfiderable. Alex. 
ander himſelf was wounded in the thigh by a ſword ; 
but the wound was attended with no dangerous con» 
ſequences. | 

Alexander, weary of purſuing Darius, returned to the 
Perſian camp, where he gave a grand entertainment to 
his principal officers. While at table, the noiſe of 
crying and mourning reached their ears. This proceed- 
ed from the mother and wife of Darius ; who obſerving 
Darius's chariot and bow, which Alexander had taken 
in the purſuit, imagined Darius was killed, and were 
dewailing his death in the moſt diſconſolate manner, 
Alexander, moved with their misfortune, ſent Leonatus, 
one of his officers, to affure them that Darius was alive. 
But the women imaginging that Leonatus came to put 
them to death, intreated to have permiſhon, before their 
execution, to bury the body of Darius. Leonatus 
foon made them ſenſible of their miſtake, and afſured 
them of an honourable proteQion from Alexander. 
That prince, after viſiting the wounded, and ſeeing the 
dead buried, teſtified great joy to his officers on ac- 
count of his viQory z beſtowed the higheſt commenda- 
tions on their bravery; and loaded them with preſents. 
He then went to pay a viſit to Syſigambis and the other 
princeſſes, and entered their tent with no other attend- 
ant but his favourite Epheſtion. 

[his interview was extremely moving, and exhibited 
thoſe diſtinguiſhed charaQters in a point of view ſo 
acQing, and from their ſituation ſo peculiarly intereſt- 
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ing, that the greateſt painters have exerted their {il 
to etermze the ſcene with .the moſt elegant touches 
of the pencil, Epheltion being of the ſame age with A. 
lexander, and of a more adyantageous ſtature, was 
miſtaken for the king by the ladies, who accordingly 
threw themſelves at his feet. Syligambis, on being in. 
formed of her miſtake, proſtrated herlelt before Alex. 
ander, and excuſed herſelf becauſe ſhe had never ſeen 
him before. But Alexander raiſing her from the ground, 
« My dear mother, (ſaid he), you are: not miſtaken, 
« for heis likewiſe Alexander.” A noble expreſſion, as 
honourable for the prince as for the favourite,—Syſi. 
gambis expreſſed the higheſt gratitude for the favours 
and obliging attention he had ſhewn them; and Alex. 
ander took the fon of Darius in his arms, and careſſed 
him very fondly. Here the real heroiſm and virtue of 
Alexander ſhone forth in full ſplendor, He gave orders 
to treat the princeſſes with all the reſpe& due to their 
rank, making his camp as ſacred an aſylum for their 
virtue as any temple; nor would he afterwards trult 
hinſelf in the preſence of Darius's Queen, who was a 
woman of ſingular beauty. To underitand the full ex- 
tent of his magnanimity on this occoſion, we mult re- 
member that Alexander was then in the full bloom of 
youth, unmarried, and a conqueror. But far from at- 
tempting to derive any ungenerous advantage from his 
victory, he ſtudied to alleviate the misfortunes. of his 
illuſtrious captives by the moſt polite attention, and the 
molt reſpectful kindneſs and indulgence. 

Parmenio having, in the mean time, marched to Da- 
maſcus, received from the governor of that city all the 
treaſures depoſited there by Darius for defraying the 
expences of his warlike expeditions, together with tis 
equipages of many Perſian lords, the whole amounting 
to an immenſe value. The Macedonians likewiſe found 
in that city ſeveral princeſles of the royal blood of Perlia, 
with a great number of the wives of the ſatraps, and a 
multitude of. officers belonging to the houlchold ol 
Parius, by | 
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Darius continued to fly with the utmoſt precipitation 
through many- deſart provinces, till he crotled the Eu- 
phrates, and arrived at Thapſacus. Alexander in the 
mean time entered Syria, where molt of the cities vo- 
Juntarily opened their gates to him. In one of thoſe ci- 
ties that prince received a letter from Darius, couched 
in ſuch haughty terms as but ill became his preſent fitu- 
ation, Without giving Alexander the title of king, he 
offered him any ſum of money he ſhould demand as 
the ranſom of his mother, his wife, and children; and 
counſelled him to reſt ſatisfied with the dominions of his 
anceitors, and not to perſilt in his attempt to uſurp the 
kingdom of another. Alexander returned an anſwer 
in the ſame ſtrain, He enumerated the misfortunes 
brought on Greece by the Perftans. He reproached 
them with having ſuborned aſlaſlins to murder his father 
Philip ; and upbraided Darius with having offered a re- 
ward of 19000 talents to any perſon who ſhould kill him, 
Alexander: he therefore concluded, that he was not 
the aggreſſor. He intimated however to Darius, that 
on his applying to him 1n a ſuppliant manner, he ſhould 
receive his mother and wife without any ranſom; and he 
concluded, by defiring him to remember, when he 
wrote to him next, that he not only wrote to a king, 
but to his own king. | : 

Upon Alexander's arrival in Phenicia, the Sidonians 
paid him their homage with great pleaſure, becauſe, 
eighteen years before, Ochus had deſtroyed their city, 
and cut off moſt of the inhabitants. Their king, Stra- 
to, having declared for Darius, was deprived of the 
crown by Alexander, who defterd Epheſtion to pitch 
on any of the Sidonians whom he thought moſt worthy 
of ſucceeding to that dignity. Epheſtion accordingly 
oftered the iceptre to two young men, who were bro» 
thicrs, and in whoſe houſe he happened to lodge. But 
they generouſly declined the honour, becauſe they were 
Not of the royal blood. Ephzſtion ſtruck with admira- 
t0n at their magnanimity, begged of them to inform 
tim of any perſon who had that advantage. They there- 
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upon named Abdolonymus, whoſe generoſity and inte- 
grity had reduced him to ſuch poverty, that he was 
obliged to cultivate his garden with his own. hands for 
his ſubſiſtence. The young men were deſired to find 
him, and to acquaint him with his good fortune. Ha. 
ving accordingly gone to him, they ſaluted him as king, 
and told him, that he muſt throw aſide the wretched ap 
parel he then was wearing, and put on the royal robe 
they had brought him. It was with great difficulty that 
they convinced him they were not jeſting. © Afﬀume,” 
| Jaid they, « with theſe royal robes the ſentiments of a 
« king, preſerve on the throne that virtue which has 
« made you worthy of it; and when you ſhall preſide 
« there as the arbiter of life and death, forget not the 
« ſituation from which you were exalted to that im- 
© portant dignity.” 

All the inhabitants of Sidon were overjoyed at hear- 
ing on whom the choice had fallen. Alexander defired 
to ſee the new king ; and having aſked him, whether 
he had been able to ſupport with patience his former 
fituation? *+ Would to heaven,” anſwered Abdolony- 
mus, < | may be able to ſupport with equal reſolution 
« the crown you have been pleaſed to place on my 
& head.” Alexander conceived a high opinion ot the 
virtue of Abdolonymus, and ordered all the furniture 
s rich cfteCts of the late King Strato to be given to 

IM. 

The only city in Phenicia which did not acknowledge 
its dependence on the Macedonians was Tyre, account- 
ed, even before the captivity of the Jews at Babylon, the 
moſt flouriſhing city in the world. Its advantageous f- 
tuation, the induſtry of its inhabitants, the ſuperior ex- 
cellence of its purple, and other commodities, rendered 
it the centre of commerce, the richeſt city of the ealt, 
and the miſtreſs of the ſea. | : 

The Tyrians were defirous of making Alexander their 
friend, but did not chooſe to make him their makter 3 

and therefore on his offering to enter thelr City, 


332+ they ſhut the gates againſt him, Incenſed at > 
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front, Alexander reſolved to take vengeance on them, 
by laying fhege to their city, This undertaking car- 
id with it the appearance of extreme difficulty, the 
city being not only ſituated in an fland, at the diſtance 
of a quarter of a league from the continent, but hKewiſe 
very ſtrongly fortified, and the Tyrians being firmly re- 
ſolved to make an obſtinate refiſtance. It was however 
of great importance to Alexander to get poſſeſſion of 
Tyre, as by that means he ſhould command all Pheni- 
ci, ſhould deprive the Perſians of one halt of their na- 
val ſtrength, become ſovereign ar ſea, and fo reduce ina 
little time both Egypt and the iſland of Cyprus. Beſides 
theſe motives in point of expediency, Alexander was of 
2 diſpoſition that could brook no refiſtance ; and difh- 
culties ſerved only to render him more obſtinate, Per- 
ceiving, however, that it would be neceſſary to conitru& 
between the continent and the iſland a mound, which, 
at the ſame time that it muſt be a tedious and laborious 
work, might after all be ſweeped away by the violence 
of the waves ; and that the other obſtacles of every kind 
vere very great, and might detain him too long from 
tie proſecution of his other enterpriſes; Alexander 
thought it adviſable to attempt an accommodation, and 
therefore ſent heralds to offer terms of peace to the Ty- 
nans. But inſtead of liſtening to his propoſals, the pre- 
ſumptuous citizens killed the heralds, and threw their 
bodies from the top of the walls into the ſea. Alexan- 
Cer, tranſported with rage at this inſult, determined to 
undertake the fiege, whatever it might coſt him. 

AS a circumſtantial detail of the particulars of this 
famous fiege would require more room than the nature 
of the preſent work will admit of, we {hall confine ours 
{clves to the moſt remarkable circumſtances attending it. 

Alexander, in the firſt place, ordered a foundation 
to be laid for raiſing a mound to communicate between 
the continent and the iſland, This work was attended 
Vith incredible labour, and the Tyrians exerted their | 
utmoſt cfforts to impede its execution. At laſt, how- 
ber, when it drew towards a cloſe, a violent tempeit a- 
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riſing, overthrew by the force of the waves the effe@ cf 
all their labours. This unfortunate accident, capable of 
diſcouraging any other man than Alexander, had no ſuch 
effe& upon him, nor upon his ſoldiers, who recommeq. 
ced their labours with wonderful alacrity. 

In the mean time the news of his viQory at Ifu 
brought to his afliſtance a vaſt number of galleys from 
different quarters. Sidon, Rhodes, Cyprus, and ſever;] 
maritime cites in Lycia, contributed each its quota; 
and when to theſe ſupplies were joined the remains of 
| his own fleet, he appeared before Tyre with upwards of 
200 galleys. The Tyrians now finding the Macedonians 
ſuperior to them in naval ſtrength, durſt no more ven. 
ture out of their harbour. 'The latter, therefore, pro. 
ſecuted their work unmoleſted, and ſoon finiſhed the 
mole. Warlike engines were quickly ereQted on it; 
and Alexander ordered his fleet to attack the city from 
the ſea while he inveſted it from the mole. The be- 
ſiged were overwhelmed with ſhowers of (tones, and the 
walls of their city were inceflantly battered by all forts 
of engines. The Tyrians finding themſelves thus vigo- 
rouſly attacked, ſent away moſt of their women and chil- 
dren to Carthage; but ſtill continued to defend themſelves 
with wonderful obſtinacy, and every day put in pradlice 
ſome new invention to fruſtrate the attempts of the be- 
ſiegers, inſomuch that Alexander deliberated more than 
once about raiſing the ſiege. A ſea-fight at laſt enſued, 
wherein the Tyrians were defeated, and many of their 
ſhips ſunk. Alexander took advantage of the conlter- 
nation produced among the beſieged by this defeat, to 
give a general aſſault. Both the attack and defence 
were molt deſperate, The battering rams make breaches 
in ſeveral parts of the wall : The Macedonians inſtantly 
ruſh forward by thoſe breaches; Alexander expoſes him- 
ſelf to the moſt imminent danger, performs prodigies of 
valour, and by his example encourages his ſoldiers: The 
Macedonians at laſt get poſſeſſion of the ramparts : The 
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aitin&tion, and moſt of them are ſacrificed to the fury 
of the conquerors *. 

The Sidonians, compaſſionating the miſeries of the 
unhappy Tyrians, ſaved the lives of more than 15,000 
of them, by conveying them privately aboard their ſhips. 
Alexander, exaſperated to the higheſt degree by the 
length and obſtinacy of the ſiege, crucified 2000 of the 
Tyrians along the ſea-ſhore, and ſold for ſlaves upwards 
| of 30,000 of them whom he had made priſoners. 
Thus was taken the famous city of Tyre, after a ſiege 
of ſeven months duration, and one of the moſt memo« 
rable recorded in ancient hiſtory. | 

At this ſiege Alexander was wounded in the ſhoulder, 
Darius in the mean time ſent Alexander another letter, 


ceſſes, with his daughter Statira in marriage, together 
with all the provinces he had conquered, as far as the 


were in Alexander's place, he would accept of them 
himſelf: «+ And ſo would 1,” anſwered Alexander, 
« were I Parmenio.”” In anſwer, he informed Darius, 
that he had no occaſion for his money : "That with re- 
ſpe& to the conquered provinces, he, Darius, offered 
with a bad grace what it was not in his power to be- 
ſtow ; but that he might, whenever he pleaſed, venture 
another battle, which, in all probability, would decide 
which of them ſhould remain the conqueror and maſter. 
This anſwer convinced Darius, that he had now no al- 
ternative but once more to try the tate of war. 
Alexander, provoked againſt the Jews, for their ha- 
ed : __ving 
* In the courſe of this fiege Alexander having made an incurſion 


valved himſelf in very imminent danger from an affe&ionate attach- 
ment to his preceptor Lyſimachus, who being unable through age to 
Keep up with the reſt of the party, Alexander reſolved to ſtay behind 
with him. Thus ſeparated from the main body of the ſoldiers, they 
remained a whole night in a moſt diſagreeable ſituation, ſurrounded 
by parties of the enemy. But by Alexander's intrepidity and good 
fortune, they were extricated from their dangerous dilemma, 


offering him 1000 talents as the ranſom of the prin- 


Euphrates. Parmenio was of opinion, that Alexander 
ought to accept of theſe terms, declaring, that if he 


to the country of the Arabians who dwelt about Antilibanns, in- 
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ving refuſed to ſupply his army with proviſions durin 

the ſiege of Tyre, under pretence of an oath of hdelity 
ſworn by them to Darius, marched towards Jeruſalem 

with an intention to treat that city as he had treated 
Tyre. Jaddus, the high prieſt, hearing of his approach, 
had recourſe to ſacrifice and prayer ; and in conſequence 
of a revelation made to him in a dream, cloathed him. 
felf in his pontifical veſtments, and taking with him all 
the ſervants belonging to the temple, marched out in 
folemn proceſſion to meet Alexander. That prince, on 


ſeeing the high prieſt, was ſtruck with ſurpriſe and ve. 


neration ; and coming up to him, ſaluted him with are- 
ligious reſpect. His ofticers appearing confounded at 
this behaviour, Alexander told them, that it was not 
the man, but the great God, whoſe ſervant he was, 
whom he meant to honour by this reſpeQtul behaviour; 
alluring them at the ſame time, that before leaving Ma- 
cedoma, as he was anx1oully revolving in his mind his 
future expedition, he had ſeen in a viſion this very 
high pricſt, dreſled in the ſame robes he now wore, who 
encouraged him to proſecute his intended invaſion of 
the Perſian empire, and told him, that the God whom 
he worſhipped, would conduct his undertakings, and 
crown him with victory : That he recolleCted this viſion 
the moment he had at this time ſet eyes on the high 
prieſt, and that - therefore he entertained no furtier 


doubt of conquering Darius. 


[t is moſt hkely that this pretended dream ol Alexan- 
der's was the child of political hypocriſy. The intention. 
is obvious. Alexauder wiſhed his own ſoldiers, as well 
as the Perſians, to be perſuaded that the gods had de- 
ſtined him to ſubdue the empire of the eaſt ;—a beliet 
that muſt inſpire his troops with additional confidence, 
and his enemies with deſpair. Several other paſlages ot 
Alexander's condu& thow very clearly that this was 2 
principal point of policy with that prince : and 1t 1s pro- 
bable that' the opinion he laboured to inſpire, firſt of Þ1s 
divine miſſion, next of his divine deſcent, and finally of 


his own perſonal divinity, gradually broached as he ad- 
| 2 | Vancc 
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manced among more ignorant and more ſuperſtitious na- 
ions, contributed conſiderably to his ſubſequent con- 
queſts. I am therefore thoroughly perſuaded, that in 
propagating, this idea Alexander was leſs prompted by 
nanity than by policy. _ LE 
Alexander, delighted with the accompliſhment of this 
fattering prediftion, embraced the high pricſt, and en- 
ering Jeruſalem, proceeded to the temple, and offered 
 facrifices, complying in every particular with the direc- 
tions of Jaddus. After which the high prieſt laid before 
tim the paſſages of Daniel's prophecies which reſpeaed 
himſelf and his conquelts, 2 
Overjoyed at thoſe wonderful prophecies, Alexander 
beſtowed many marks of his kindneſs on the Jews, and 
defired them to aſk of him ſome favour. They de- 
manded permiſſion to live in conformity with the laws 
of their fathers; and Alexander granted their requeſt, 
Alexander next diregted his march towards Gaza, 
which he deſired to ſubdue, that he might open to him- 
ſelt a way into Egypt. But Betis, the governor placed 
there by Darius, thought it his duty to defend the place 
to the laſt extremity, by which means the Macedonian 
was ſtopped before it no leſs than two months. He 
took 1t however at laſt ; and out of reſentment for the 
odltinate defence made by the inhabitants, he put 10,000 
of them to the ſword, ſold the reſt tor ſlaves, and inſtead 
of ſhowing that refp<& for Betis which his br 
lis fidelity to his ſovereign deſerved, uſcd-him with the 
molt diſgraceful cruelty. Commanding his feet to be 
pierced, and a cord to be paſſed through the holes, he 
auled him to be dragged round the city till he died, af- 
leting to imitate Achilles, who uſed the body of Heor 
In the ſame manner. | 
Leaving a garriſon in Gaza, Alexander advanced to- 
vards Egypt, and arrived before Peluſhum. The Egyp- 
tans had long ſubmitted with impatience to the Pertian 
eovernment, They entertained a ſtrong reſentment of 
the cruelty of Ochus, and defired nothing more ardent- 
5 than an opportunity to throw of the yoke under which 
| | they 
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they groaned. As ſoon therefore as Alexander appeared 
among them, they eheerfully ſubmitted to his authority, 
Mazeus, Darius's governor at Memphis, ſeeing Alexan. 
der at the head of a powerful army, opened to him the] 
gates of that capital, and put him in poſſeſſion of 800 ta. 
lents, and all the rich effects of the king. 

Every thing giving way in this manner to Alexander, 
his heart, elated by ſo many viQtories, was no longet 
proof againſt the baneful influence of proſperity, which 
generally corrupts the. heart, and renders men blind tg 
their real ſituation. The vanity of Alexander ſuggeſted 
to him the ridiculous project of imitating the example of 
lome of the ancient heroes, by pretending to be the ſon 
of Jupiter. With this abſurd view, he refolved to pay 
a viſit to the temple of Jupiter Ammon, ſituated in the 
midſt of the deſerts of Libya, at the diſtance of twelve 
days journey from Memphis ; and he found means pre- 
viouſly to corrupt the prieſts, by large preſents, to be- 
have to him in the manner he deſired, 

In this journey he obſerved beyond Canopus a ſpot 
very advantageouſly ſituated for being the foundation of 
a maritime city. He gave orders therefore for immedi | 
ately beginning the work, and called the city after his 
own name Alexandria. Its happy fituation, and fine 
harbour, afterwards rendered it one of the moſt flouriſh 
ing cities in the world, and evinced the ſingular pene- 
tration and comprehenſive ideas of its great founder. | 

The journey of Alexander proved as dangerous as its 
motive was extravagant ; for the road lay through de- | 
ſerts covered with mountains of burning ſand. The lol- 
diers ſeeing” themſelves environed on all hands with 
irightful deſerts, were ſeized with conſternation; and 
their water having failed them,” they were on the point 
of periſhing for thirſt, when a ſtorm of rain coming 0N, | 
relieved them from that diſtreſs. At length they arri- 
ved at the temple of the god, fituated on a ſpot of pretty 
good ground, ſurrounded by a thick wood. The god 
was repreſented under the figure of a ram, covered with 


precious ſtones. Alexander, on entering the tewple, 
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mas ſaluted as ſon of Jupiter by the chief prieſt ; who aſ- 
ſured him, that the god himſelf acknowledged him as 
ſich. Alexander received the appellation with joy, and 
worſhipped Jupiter as his father. The prieſt hkewiſe 
foretold him, that he ſhould become ſovereign monarch 
of the whole world. Here again we find vanity, ambi- 
tion, and hypocriſy, united in this ſtrange tranſaQtion 
and its conſequences. 

Alexander conſtantly, after his return from this viſit, 
zfſumed in all his letters and diſpatches the title of Son of 
Jupiter Ammon. His ſubje&s privately pitied this ri- 
diculous folly; but his mother Olympias rallied him 
pleaſantly enough on his vanity, begging of him in her 
letters to deſiſt from promoting a quarrel between Juno 
and her. 

That prince, before leaving Memphis, ſettled a pro- 
per form of government for Egypt, conferring the prin- 
cipal military offices on Macedonians alone, and diſtri- 
buting the country into various departments. But he 
permitted the Egyptians to make uſe of their ancient laws. 

Alexander, leaving Egypt, proceeded towards the eaſt 
to purſue Darius. During a ſhort ſtay which he made 
a Tyre, having been informed of the death of Statira, 
Darius's queen, he immediately patd a viſit to Syſigam- 
bis and the other princefles ; teſtified much compaſſion 


for their misfortune, omitted nothing that might con- . 


t1bute to alleviate their grief, and celebrated the queen's 
funerals with vaſt magnificence. Darius, on receiving 
tie news of his wife's death, from a eunuch who had 
made his eſcape from the Macedonian camp for that 
purpoſe, was extretnely grieved, and inquired at the 
eunuch with the utmoſt earneſtneſs, whether Alexander 
lad ever attempted her virtue. The eunuch affured 
tim with the moſt ſolemn oaths, that Alexander had 
conſtantly behaved to Statira with the utmoſt delicacy 
and reſpe&; and that he had diſcovered on all occa- 
fions the higheſt attention and regard for the other 
princeſſes. Darius, on hearing this, beleeched the gods, 
un preſence of his courtiers, that if by their Ry 
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decree the royal line of Perſia was deſtined to fail, Alex 
ander alone might mount the throne of Cyrus, 
Alexander, continuing his march, paſſed the Euphrz. 
tes, and advanced towards the Tigris with his whole ar. 
my. Darius perceiving that the Macedonian would | 
liſten to no terms of accommodation, aſſembled an army 
more numerous {till than any of the former, The plains 
of Meſopotamia were covered with his troops. Darius 
direQted his march through the country of Nineveh ; 
but he diſpatched Mazeus with a detachment of 6000 
men to oppoſe Alexander's pafſage over the Tigris, the 
moſt rapid of all the rivers of. the eaſt. Alexander, in 
the mean time, having diſcovered a ford, effeQted the 
. paſſage of his army, his foot being diſpoſed in the 
middle, and his cavalry on the two wings. The pal- 
ſage was attended with much trouble and confufion, 
the ſoldiers being obliged to. carry their arms and their 
baggage on their heads. If Mazeus bad arrived in time, 
the Macedonians in all probability might have been de- 
feated: But the ſingular good fortune that attended A- 
lexander in all hisenterprites, ſaved him from this danger, 
Alexander encamped. for two days on the farther fide 

of the Tigris. As the army was preparing for their de- 
parture on the third, an eclipſe of the moon happened, 
This occaſioned a ſuperſtitious alarm among the troops, 
which happily, however, produced no bad conſequen- 
ces. The ſoldiers complained londly, that to ſatisfy the 
ambition of a ſingle man, they ſhould be obliged to tra- 
vel to the extremities of the earth, and that even con- 
trary to the will of the gods, who thus refuſed them the 
light of the heavenly bodies. But upon the ſoothſayers 
declaring, that the moon was the luminary which fa 
voured the Perſians, while on the contrary the Greeks 
were patronized by the ſun, and that therefore this 
eclipſe threatened the former with ſome impending mil- 
fortune, the ſuperſtitious multitude approved of the N- 
terpreration, and reſumed their courage. Letters 
the mean time were intercepted, wherein Darius endea- 


- Youred, by vaſt promules, to perſuade the Greek own 
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to aſſaſſinate Alexander. But that prince, by the ad» 
vice of Parmenio, took no notice of theſe letters to the 
zmy. Darius, who was now only art the diſtance of 
ſeven or Eight leagues, diſpatched ten of his relations, 
to propoſe to the Macedonian new terms of peace, more 
advantageous {till than any of the former. Alexander 
returned for anſwer, That Darius certainly pretended to 
treat of peace with an inſidious intention, fince he was at 
that very inſtant labouring to perſuade his, Alexander's, 
own ſoldiers to murder him ; that therefore he was de- 
termined to uſe him not as a generous enemy, but as 2 
bife afſafſin: and he concluded with. a ridiculous figure, 
telling him, that the world could no more admit of two 
maſters than it could of two ſuns. ret 
Darius's army was encamped near the village of Gaus 
ramella, in a large plain, at ſome diſtance from Arbela, 
acity of Aﬀyria. Alexander, after halting ſome time 
to repoſe his troops and to fortify his camp, there de» 
polited all his baggage, and advanced in battle-order to- 
wards the Perſians. Parmenio adviſed to attack the 
aemy in the night, by which means they might obtain 
2 more eaſy victory. Burt Alexander anſwered, that he 
didained to ſteal a vitory, and that he was reſolved ta 
fght and conquer in the face. of day. The army of Da-. 
nus pafſed the night under arms. Alexander, after of- 
ring up ſacrifices to the gods, retired to reſt, not with- 
out ſome anxiety ; but falling aſleep at laſt, he continu- 
edto fleep ſo ſoundly, that they were obliged to awaken 
um. Parmenio having exprefled much furpriſc to A- 
xander that he could enjoy ſuch perfe& tranquility and 
tmpoſure on the very point of coming to fo important 
a engagement :t=——©* Why,” anſwered Alexander, 
* ſhould I be otherwiſe, ſince the enemy has come to 

" &liver himſelf into our hands ?— 
Arming himſelf immediately, he mounted his horſe, 
ode through the ranks, and exhorted his men to main- 
an their former reputation. Never did he diſcover 
ure cheerfulneſs or reſolution. The army of Darius, 
Kording to the moſt credible account, amounted to 
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no fewer than 600,000 foot and 40,000 horſe : that of 
Alexander's to no more than 40,00c foot and between 
7000 and 8000 horſe. The troops on each fide were 
drawn up in two lines, with the cavalry on the wings, 
Two hundred chariots, armed with ſcythes, were ranged 
in the front of the Perſian army ; and Darius had taken 

{t in the centre of the foremoſt line. Alexander had 
placed his archers at the head of his army ; and to pre- 
vent any bad effeQs from his being ſurrounded, he gave 
orders to the ſecond lime to face about in caſe they were 
| attacked in the rear. = SL 

The battle was begun by the cavalry. Alexander's 
being charged by thoſe of the enemy, ſuſtained the firk 
ſhock with difficulty ; but at laſt were ſo lucky as to re- 
pulſe them. The Perfan chariots, armed with ſcythes, 
were next let looſe. - Upon which the Macedonian ar- 
chers diſcharged a ſhower of arrows, that galled and 
trightened the horſes, and cauſed many of them to run 
back among the Perſian troops, while the Macedo- 
Nians opening their ranks, permitted the reſt of them 
to paſs. | | 

In the mean time, the ſoothſayer Ariſtander, dreſſed 
1n a white robe, advancing into the midit of the troops, 
cries out, that he ſees an cagle above Alexander's head, 
This being a preſage of victory, animated the troops 
with freſh courage. Alexander inſtantly ruſhes forward 
. to ſupport Aretus, who had put to flight the Perſian ca- 
valry; and attacking, along with him, the left of the 
enemy, fairly breaks them, and then advances againlt 
the quarter where Darius fought. A very bloody and 
obitinate engagement enſued. The ſoldiers about the 
Perſian Monarch exerted extraordinary efforts in his de- 
fence. But that prince's armour-bearer being killed bj 
a javelin thrown from Alexander's own hand, the Fer 
| Han troops in that wing thinking it was the king himlſel 
who had fallen, ſet up a frightful cry, were filled with 
conſternation, and began to give ground. Darius, i 
fraid of falling into the hands of the Macedonians, col 
lults his ſafety. by flight. A dreadful ſlaughter follovet 
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| the mean time, however, the left of the Macedonians, 
commanded by Parmenio, was in great danger. A de- 
achment of the Perſian cavalry having forced their way 
through them, galloped up to the very baggage. But 
the infantry in the centre of the ſecond line facing a- 
bout, attacked this body of cavalry in the rear, and obli- 
gd them to retreat, The danger, however,” was not 
yet over, Mazeus next fell upon them, with all the ca- 
valry under his command. Alexander, informed of the 
danger that threatened Parmenio, returned from purſu- 
ing Darius, hurried to ſupport his own troops, and falling 
n with the body of cavalry that had made the attempt 
on the camp, charged them with the greateſt vigour. 
The battle was very obſtinate. Alexander loſt fixty of 
his guards z but, at length, the Perſians were repulſed 
and put to flight. On the other hand, Mazeus hearing 
of the flight of Darius, and of the defeat of the troops 
that had fought about the king's perſon, was ſo con- 
founded at the news, that he gave over the purſuit of 
the Macedonians, whom he had thrown into great dif- 
order. Parmenio obſerving this change in the condu@ 
of Mazeus, called out to his troops, that the enemy was 
ſized with a panic, and that one bold effort would in+ 
ſure them the victory. The Macedonians, animated by 
this information, advance againſt the enemy, charge 
them with irreſſtible fury, and put them to flight. A» 
kxander perceiving that victory every where declared 
for him, returned to the purſuit of Darius, whom he 
expected to find in Arbela, where great part of his 
treaſures were depoſited. But Darius, afraid to ſtop 
there, abandoned the city, together with an immenſe 
booty, to the Macedonians. 
ouch was the event of this famous battle, in 

vhich the Perſians are ſaid to have loſt 300,000 33r. 
men; and the Macedonians no more than 200. 
Alexander, after expreſling, by proper ſacrifices, his gra- 
titude to the gods for this great victory, diſtributed mag- 
mficent preſents among the officers who had principally 
diſtinguiſhed themſelves. He expreſſed particular ſatis. 
d 3 faction. 
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fation with the conduQ of his Greek ſoldiers ; and, by 
way of recompence, ordered all the Greek cities to he 
ſet at liberty, and every ſpecies of tyrannical government 
then prevailing among them, to be aboliſhed. : 
_ Darius, paſſing the river Lycus, hurried towards Me. 
dia, by the way of the mountains of Armenia, attended 
by a very ſlender retinue. Y 

Alexander having taken poſſeſſion of Arbela, found, 
in that city, 4000 talents of money, (nearly L. 600,000 
Sterling), and other treaſures to an immenſe value, 


From Arbela he marched to Babylon, where Mazeus 


made his ſubmiſſions, and delivered up the city. Moſt 
of the Babylonians, impatient to ſee their new maſter, 
went out of the city to mect him. Alexander made his 
entry at the head of his army. The walls of Babylon, 
fo celebrated in hiſtory, were covered with multitudes 
of ſpeRators; the roads were ſtrewed with flowers by 
order of the governor of the citadel ; and on both ſides 
of the way altars were creed, whereon were burnt 
perfumes of an exquiſite flavour. Immediately behind 
the retinue of Alexander were carried the preſents de- 
ſtined for him ; among which were many wild beaſts, 
ſuch as lions, panthers, &c. confined in cages : Next 
came the Magi ſinging hymns ; then the Chaldeans, 
foothſayers, muſicians, and the Babylonian horſemen: 
Alexander was mounted on a chariot ſurrounded by his 
gvards, and marched along in triumph. He diſtributed 
a great part of the money found in Babylon in preſents 


among his ſoldiers; every Macedonian horſeman recet- 


ving about L. 13 Sterling ; every other horſeman about 


L.4q; andevery foot ſoldier about L. 2. 


As Alexander poflefſed an extraordinary taſte for the 


. ſciences, he pafled ſome time in converſation with the 


Chaldeans, who entertained him with their moſt cv- 


rious aſtronomical obſervations. He ſtaid thirty-four 


days in Babylon, His reſidence in this city, which was 
then immerſed in luxury and every ſpecies of voluptu- 
ouſneſs, greatly corrupted his troops. While at Baby- 


'On, he was joined by a number of recruits ſent bins 
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Antipater. Alexander departing at laſt from Babylon, 
entered the province of Sitacena, a very fruitful coun- 
try. Here, to keep up a ſpirit of emulation among his 
ſoldiers, he appointed rewards to be diſtributed among 
the moſt valiant by the officers who had been witneſſes 
o the bravery diſplayed by each of them in the ſeveral 
battles. Here, too, he made ſome neceſlary alterations 
in his military diſcipline. Then he proceeded towards 
Sufa, a city in Perſia, and arrived there on the twen- 
tieth day after his departure from Babylon. The gover- 
nor of the province ſent his fon to meet him, and fol- 
lowed ſoon after himſelf, with a preſent conſiſting of 
dromedaries and twelve elephants, which he delivered 
to Alexander on the banks of the river Choaſpus, fo 
celebrated in hiltory for the delicious taſte of its waters. 
Alexander entering Suſa, found there 50,000 talents of 
money (upwards of L. 6,000,000 Sterling), and rich 
furniture and effects to an immenſe value. Before quit- 
ting Suſa, Alexander put a garriſon into that city, con- 
iting of 3000 men and 1 000 of his veteran Macedoman 
ſoldiers. He likewiſe left there Syſigambis and Da- 
rivs's children, and made that princeſs a preſent of ſome 
beautiful purple ſtuffs that had been ſent him from Ma- 
cedonia,” For Alexander conſtantly behaved to her 
with as high reſpect as if ſhe had been his own mother ; 
and fo far conformed himſelf even to the Perſian man- 
ters, that he never ſat down in her preſence till ſhe 
gave him permiſſion. =” 

Alexander next advanced into the country of the 
Uxii; where, after eſtabliſhing his authority, he com- 
mitted the greateſt part of his army to Parmenio. Ta- 
king none but the light-armed troops along with him- 
elf, he penetrated into Perſia through the mountains 
till he reached the paſs of Suſa. Ariobarzanes, with 
4000 men, having taken poſleſſion of the rocks that 
commanded that paſs, rotled down from the top of them 
large ſtones, which cruſhed to pieces many of the Ma- 
cedonians ; who finding it impoſſible to proceed, were 
obliged to ſtop ſhort in the midlt of their viQorious ca- 
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reer, In this dilemma, a Greek offered to condud the 
Macedonians by a fecret unfrequented path to the ſum. 
| mit of thoſe rocks. Alexander accepted of his ſervice; 
and taking along with him a good part of his troopy, 
ſet out on the attempt. But they met with incredible 
dithculties in their way, and narrowly eſcaped periſhing 
among the ſnow. Arriving, however, at the top of the 
mountain at laſt, and diſcovering the main body of the 
enemy, he inſtantly attacked and cut them in pieces, 
 Whereupon Craterus, whom he had left at the bottom 
of the hill with the reſt of the troops, took poſſeſſion of 
the paſs, and put the enemy to flight. | 
Alexander having extricated himſelf from this dan. 
gerous ſituation, advanced towards Perſepolis, the an- 
cient reſidence of the Perſian monarchs, and the capital 
of their empire, where a part of. Darius's treaſures were 
depoſited. After paſſing the Araxus, he was met, not 
far from Perſepolis, by about 800 Greeks, all oid men, 
who having been formerly made priſoners by the Per: 
flians, had been by them maimed and disfigured in 
their bodies with the moſt ſhocking inhumanity. They 
came to 1mplore the proteC&tion.of Alexander ; who, on 
ſecing their miſerable ſituation, could not refrain from 
ſhedding tears. He did all in his power to comfort 
them ; and offered to procure them a paſſage home to 
their native country. But the Greeks told him, that, 
in their preſent frightful condition, they durſt not ap- 
| Pear in Greece; and that, beſides, they were unable 
to ſupport the fatigue of ſo long a journey. Alexander, 
therefore, conſented to let them ſtay in the ſame place, 
where they had already ſpent ſo many years; and afer 
preſenting each of them with three drachmas, four oxen, 
and five ſuits of cloaths, he ſtriftly enjoined the go- 
vernor of the province carefully to prote& them from 
all bad uſage for the future ; and granted them an &x- 
emption from every kind of tribute. 
Moſt of the Perſians abandoned Perſepolis on the ap- 
proach of Alexander, who entered it at the head of Þ1s 


phalanx, The ſoldiers, recalling to their remembranc 
| tha 
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hat it was from this city thoſe immenſe armies of Bar- 
harians' had proceeded, who had ſpread devaſtation 
through Greece, were ſeized with a furious ſpirit of re- 
entment, and cut in pieces the remaining inhabitants. 
The treaſures amaſſed in this city greatly exceeded all 
that had hitherto fallen into the hands of Alexander. 
One would have imagined that the whole riches of Per- 
{x had been here colleQed together. For beſides ef- 
ets of ineſtimable value, near L. 16,000,000 Sterling 
were found in the royal treaſury. This city was indeed. 
the fountain of the Aſiatic luxury. Beſides the cities 

ready mentioned, Alexander had got poſſeſſion of. ſe- 

reral other very rich towns; and in particular, he had 
found at Paſagardus alone near L. 900,000 Sterling. 

Whiie Alexander remained at Perlepolis, he gave a 
erand entertainment ; ar which, beſides other ladies, 
2 courtezan named Thais, a native of Attica, happen- 
ed to be preſent, In the height of their jollity, this 
Thais having indiſereetly declared, that ſhe would 
count it a very great happineſs to have the pleaſure of 
{ting fire, with her own hands, to the palace of Xerxes, 
the greate(t enemy of Greece, and the deſtroyer of A« 
thens, all the courtiers highly applauded the thought, 
ad Alexander himſelf among the firſt. 'The whole 
company, therefore, inſtantly ſnatching up burning 
torches, ruſhed out; and in a moment reduced that 
magnificent palace to aſhes. A piece of extravagant 
blly, for which Alexander repented very ſincerely af- 
terwards, 

Darius had by this time reached Ecbatana, the capi- 
tal of Media. Of all his mighty forces, no more than 
30,000 now remained with him ; among whom were 
4000 Greeks, 4000 archers, and 3000 horſe, com- 
manded by Beflus, ſatrap of BaQtriana, The unhappy 
monarch, aſſembling his officers, returned them thanks, 
n the moſt moving manner, for having adhered to his 
fortunes, and for not having deſerted him like the reſt ; 
fidelity for which the gods, he told them, muſt cer- 
anly reward them, though, perhaps, it might narer 
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be in his power. He affured them,- at the ſame time 

that, with their aſſiſtance, he would ſtill boldly face.the 
enemy; that, for himſelf, he never would ſubmit to 
the conqueror; and that they had the means of defence 
m their arms and valour. Moſt of the officers applaud. 
ed this heroic reſolution; and affured him, that they 
would ſpend the laſt drop of their blood in his ſervice, 
But Befſus had already formed a traiterous conſpiracy 
with Nabarzanes commander of the horſe, to ſcize the 
perſon of Darius, and either to deliver him up to Alex- 
_ ander, if ſo warmly purſyged that they could not hope to 
eſcape, or, in caſe of eſcaping, to put him to death, 
and to uſurp the ſovereignty in his place. In proſecy. 
tion of their plan, the traitors perſuaded a part of their 
ioldiers to ſupport their meaſures, by telling them, that 
they were on the point of falling into the hands of Alex. 
 ander. Darius got intelligence of this conſpiracy; and 
it is cafy to imagine what extreme ſorrow he mult have 
felt on that occafiton. Patro, the commander of the 
Greeks, and a man of ſ{trit honour, ſhocked at ſo baſe 
an inſtance of treachery, prefled Darius to commit the 
care of his perſon to his Greek ſoldiers, whoſe faithful 
attachment he had often experienced. But Darius de- 
clined the offer, that he might not affront his natural. 
born ſubje&s, by truſting his ſafety to ſtrangers in pre- 
ference to them. That unfortunate monarch ſoon be- 
came a victim to this tenderneſs for the Perſians. The 
traitors ſeized him, and conduQted him in a covered 
chariot towards Bactriana. | 

- Alexander arriving at Ecbatana, cauſed to be depo- 
fited, in the citadel, all the treaſures he had found in 
Perſia, amounting, by Strabo's account, to about 
L. 22,500,000 Sterling. Then he ordered Parmenio 
to march towards Hircania with the Thracians and the 
reſt of the cavalry; and ſent orders to Clitus, who had 
been left behind at Suſa, to come and join him 1n Par- 
thia, In the mean time Alexander himſelf went 1n pur- 
uit of Darius, whe bad left Ecbatana only five days Þc- 


fore. Arriving at the Caſpian defile, he —_— 
| | avy 
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here, and halted all next day. Here he received in- 
elligence, that Darius had paſſed the defile, was ſeized 
by the traitors, and was dragged about in a chariot by 
Befſus, Alexander, ſhocked at the news, haſtened his 
march. The barbarians, though ſuperior in numbers, 
had not courage to ſtand their ground, but fled when 
they heard of his approach. Beſſus ordered Darius to 


ret ON horſeback. the more eaſily to eſcape from his 


enemies. But that prince refuſed to comply, telling 
Beſſus, that the gods were ſending him an avenger in 
the perſon of Alexander, Beſlus and his accomplices, 
enraged at this anſwer, diſcharged their arrows at him ; 
and having wounded him mortally, they and their ſol- 
tiers diſperſed by different routs. 2 et 
The advanced guard of Alexander's army found Da- 
rus-1n a retired place, lying in his chariot at the point 
of death. He had ſtill ſtrength enough left to defire 
ſme drink ; which having been brought him by Poli- 
tratus a Macedonian, he faid ſeveral moving things to 
that officer, © Friend (faid he), the ſenſe of my ina- 
« hility to reward thee for this Kind office, completes 
* the ſum of my misfortunes.” He begged of him to 
afure Alexander, that he died with a moſt grateful 
ſenſe of his extraordinary kindneſs to his mother, his 
vie, and his children; that he prayed to the gods to 
bleſs his arms with viQtory, and to make him monarch 
of the whole world ; and that he truſted to his genero. 
ity to take vengeance for his death on his treacherous 
murderer. Then laying hold on the hand of Poliſtra- 
| tus, © Give him (added he), thy hand in my name, as 
* | now give thee mine, as the only token 1 can be. 
* ſtow on him of my eſteem and gratitude.” After ut- 
tering theſe words he expired. Alexander ar- 
430. riving ſoon after, was penetrated with grief on 
| ſeeing the mangled body of Darius, and ſhed 
many tears. Aﬀeer cauſing the body to be embalmed, 
he ſent it to Syſigambis, that ſhe might cauſe it to be 
buried with all the funeral honours uſually paid to the 
ſeceaſed kings of Perſia, F- 
pn 


, 
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Darius at his death was not fifty years of age, and of 
that time he had reigned only fix. He was a prince of 
a mild diſpoſition. In his perſon ended the Perfian 
empire, after. having ſtood 206 years under thirteen 
kings, viz. Cyrus, who was the founder of it, Camby. 
ſes, Smerdis the magian, Darius the ſon of Hyſtaſpis, 
Xerxes 1. Artaxerxes Longimanus, Xerxes II. Sogdia. 
nus, Darius Nothus, Artaxerxes Mnemon, Ochus, Ar. 
ſes, Darius Codomannus. 

The Perfian empire was originally compoſed of two na. 
tions totally difſonant to each other both in their tem- 
pers and manners, The Perſians led a ſober hardy life; 
the Medes were <cffeminate and luxurious. the manners 
of the latter quickly corrupted thoſe of the former; and 
| the attention of both was ſolely direQed to pleaſure and 
magnificence, The conqueſt of Babylon by Cyrus 
contributed greatly to this pernicious change, by ſup- 
plying him with all the means of luxury and refinement, 
The Perſians were fo thoroughly degenerated from the 
original virtue of their forefathers, that of all the people 
on earth. they were the moſt addited to luxury and 
voluptuouſneſs, the moſt overbearing, haughty, cruel, 
and perfidious. Add to this, that after the unſucceſsful 
enterpriſes of Darius and Xerxes againſt Greece, they 
gave themſelves wholly up to indolence and floth, Mi- 
_ litary diſcipline being quite negle&ed, their armies 
were no better than a confuſed multitude of men igno- 
rant of war. The Greek ſoldiers retained in their pay 
formed their choiceſt troops ; and Memnon the Rhodian 
| was their beſt general. The command too of thoſe 
armies was not committed to experienced officers, but 
to grandees, without any other merit than their high 
birth or their ſupperior intereſt at court. Their kings 
being in a manner buried in their palaces in floth and 
debauchery, all public affairs were managed by the 1n- 
terpoſition of eunuchs and women. The very education 
_ of their princes was calculated to render them vicious 
and weak. For being accuſtomed from their earlieſt 


years to hear nothing but the baſeſt adulation, y 
wer 
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were incapable for the reſt of their lives either to under- 
and good and wholeſome counſel, or to make the 
; proper uſe of it. Their perions being debilitated by 
efeminacy, and their minds corrupted by flattery, their 
reſolutions generally wanted wiſdom, and their enter- 
priſes VIgOur. 


CN AF-Y 


Ifairs of the Greeks, Macedomans, and Perfians, from 
the death of Darius Codomannus to that of Alexander the 
Great. ig | 


ET us for a moment turn our eyes to Greece, 
The Lacedemonians hearing that Antipater 

was gone with all his forces upon an expedition 230. 
nto Thrace, thought the opportunity favourable 
for ſhaking off the Macedonian yoke; and they formed 
2 confederacy for that purpoſe with moſt of the ſtates of 
the Peloponneſe. Antipater, receiving intelligence of 
theſe proceedings, returned with all poſſible expedition, 
and led his troops againſt the Lacedemonians. "The 
army of the latter amounted altogether to no more than 
20,000 foot and 2000 horſe, while the troops of Anti- 
pater were double that number. An engagement en- 
fued, Both parties fought with extraordinary bravery, 
and the aQtion was moſt ſharp and obſtinate. But An- 
tpater, having by an affefted flight drawn the enemy 
nto plainer ground, where he could more effeQuuall 
employ all his ſtrength, gained the viQory at laſt. King 
Apis fell fighting vabantly, after having performed a- 
ſtoniſhing feats of bravery. The Lacedemonians loſt 
more than 3000 men, and the power of Sparta was 
Beeby irretrievably ruined. Antipater communicated 
be news of this victory to Alexander in very modeſt 
terms, from an apprehenſion of exciting his jealouſy. 
By the direQions of Alexander, he puniſhed ſome of the 
principal authors of the revolt, | 


Some 
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| Some of the Greek troops having been about thi 
time diſcharged by Alexander, the reſt of the ſoldiers 
imagining that he was preparing to return to Macedonia 
were tranſported with joy at the thought, and inſtandy 
fell to packing vp their baggage and loading the way. 
ons —Alexander, alarmed at this unexpetted tumylt, 
commanded the attendance of the officers, who endea. 
voured to calm his apprehenſions, by affuring him that 
they could eafily bring back the troops to a proper ſenſe 
of their duty. Alexander, however, thought it neceſſary 
to aſſemble the whole army, and to make them a ſpeech, 
which he delivered in the moſt prudent and artful terms; 
_ commending exceedingly the bravery of both officers 
and ſoldiers, and extolling their exploits ; but repreſent. 
ing to them, that it was abſolutely neceſfary firmly to 
eſtabliſh his conqueſts; and particularly, that it was 
highly worthy, both of him and his generous ſoldiers, 
to puniſh the treachery of Beſfus, who had aſſaſſinated 
his king, with a view to deprive them of the glory of 
faving him ; a piece of juſtice which he was extremely 
 Impatient to diſcharge. 

The ſoldiers inſtantly exclaimed, with one voice, that 
they were ready to follow their prince wherever he 
pleaſed. Alexander immediately led them into the. 
country of Hyrcania, which he ſoon ſubdued ; and, 
with equal celerity, he conquered the Mardes, Aru, 
and feveral other nations. About this time Nabarzanes 
. furrendered himſelf to Alexander, and brought along 
with him to that prince the eunuch Bagoas, who had 
been the chief favourite of Darius. Quintvs Curtius 
pretends, that it was much about this time too that 
Thaleſtris queen of the Amazons, who was defirous of 
ſeeing Alexander, came and paid him a vifit at the 
| head of 300 women armed with lances. The ſame au- 
thor tells us, that as ſoon as ſhe ſaw Alexander, ſhe dit- 
mounted from her horfe; but that after conſidering bm 
attentively, ſhe could not help taking notice, that his 
flature by no means correſponded with his fame ; that 


ſbe teſtified, however, an inclination of becoming = 
1 wite 
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viſe for ſome time, that ſhe might have a child of 
is begetting to inherit her kingdom, and that A- 
lexander granted her requeſt, But as the beit au- 
hors, particularly Arrian, take no notice of this ad- 
renture, the ſtory of Quiatus Curtius is juſtly accounted 
; able. "Ws. i 

Nw this period Alexander begins to appear quite 
nother man than we have hitherto ſeen him. His man- 
ners take a different turn, Henceforward he ſets no 
hounds to his pleaſures or to his paſſions, but abandons 
tinſelf without reſerve to voluptubuſneſs and debau- 
hery ; and after having appeared ſuperior to all the fa- 
igues and dangers of war, he ſuffers himſelf to be overs 
wme by the attraQtions of plealure. So true it is, 
that too high a pitch of proſperity is a weight above the 
power of human ſtrength to bear. Nothing now pre- 
nailed but an uninterrupted courſe of games and feaits, 
in which he and his ofticers conſumed whole days and: 
tights in the company of a great numb-; of captive 
women, who amuſed them with their ſinging and other 
female arts. Grown giddy with his good fortune, and 
(zzzled with theſe enchanting ſcenes, he began to de- 
iſe the auſtere and hardy manners of the kings of 
Macedonia, aſſumed the ſumptuous dreſs of the Perſian 
monarchs, and obliged his officers and friends, much 
zainſt their inclination, to dreſs after the ſame faſhion. 
tle defired, too, to imitate the -pomp and effeminacy of 
lie Perſian kings. He filled his palace with 360 con- 
cudines, and infiſted on being addrefſed with proſtra- 
ton by thoſe who were admitted into his preſence. 
This behaviour excited murmurs among his troops, 
tþecially among the oldeſt ſoldiers, who faid that 
Alexander was become a fatrap of Darius. To put an 
end to this diſcontent, he reſolved to lead his army 
ganlt Befſus. But, before deparing, he ordered all his 
own baggage and that of his ſoldiers to be brought to 
Me place, where he ſet fire with his own band to his. 
on, and defired his foldiers to follow his example by 
ling fire to theirs. They obeyed, but with great re- 


gret ; 


 fons alleged by him in his juſtification, was condemned | 
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gret, as they thus deſtroyed all their former 
Then he ſet off towards BaQtriana, where he ill had 
much danger and fatigue to undergo. 
It was about this time that the pretended con. 
339- ſpiracy of Philotas happened. Alexander impy. 
| ted it as a crime to that officer, who was the fon 
of Parmenio, that he had not informed him of a con. 
ſpiracy againſt his life by one Dymnus, who had volun- 
| tarily put himſelf to death juſt as he was on the point 
of being apprehended. Philotas was tried by an aſſembly 
of the whole army, and, in ſpite of the ſtrongeſt rea- 


to the moſt cruel torture. The intenſeneſs of the pain 
not only extorted from him a confeſſion that he himſelf 
_ was guilty, but even that his father was concerned in 
| the plot, He was condemned and executed after the 
manner of the Macedonians; being ſtoned to death. 

It is true, that ſome parts of the former behaviour of 
Philotas had given umbrage to Alexander ; and that his 
bavghtineſs had procured him many enemies, of whom, 
untortunately for him, ſeveral were his judges. But it 
1s uncertain whether Alexander really believed Parmenio 
to be guilty, or whether his ſubſequent treatment of 
him did not rather proceed from a dread of the reſent: 
ment off ſo able a commander for the cruel injuſtice done 
| to his ſon. However that might be, he reſolved, in 
ſpite of the numberleſs important ſervices performed for 
him by that excellent officer, to ſacrifice him to his 
quiet and ſecurity; and for that purpoſe he diſpatched 
Polydamus into Media, where Parmenio then com 
manded, with private inſtruftions to the governor of the 
province, and the principal ofhcers. 

' All the proper meaſures being accordingly concerted, 
thoſe' to whom the execution was intruſted went t0 
Parmenio, whom they found walking ia his park, and 
preſented him with a letter as if trom Philotas. The old 
general immediately began to inquire very anxioully # 
bout the king, and to expreſs the higheſt admuration 
at his ſurpiſing aQivity in puſhing his conqueſts. = 

i 
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vhile thus profuſely beſtowing praiſes on Alexander, 
the yetierable old man is; by the orders of that ſame 
Alexander, 'baſely aflaſſinated. Thus were rewarded 
the important ſervices and inviolable attachment of a 
man ſeventy years old, who had conſtantly aſſiſted Alex- 
der with is, beſt advice, and without whom it is high- 
ly probable that the warlike operations of that prince 
never would haye been attended with ſuch ſucceſs ; and 
this ungrateful and inhuman treatment was inflifted on 
zo better ground than a moſt improbable ſuſpicion, un 
ſupported by any evidence. This is one of the aQtions . 
that-bas thrown the deepeſt ſtain on the memory of 
Alexander. ; | "3 
| Alexander perſiſted in his purſuit of Beflus; in the 
courſe of which he had many fatigues to undergo, many 
countries to traverſe, and many dangers to encounter. 
The news of his approach determined the BaQrians to 
deſert Beſſus, to whom they had hitherto remained firm. 
attached. Beflus, therefore, was forced to betake 
himſelf to flight ; and paſſing the river Oxus, he took 
refuge in Sogdiana with a ſmall body of troops. Alex. 
umder having purſued him thither, Spitamenes, the ac- 
complice and confident of Beffus, formed a conſpiracy 
of the principal officers againſt him, ſeized him, loaded 
him with chains, and delivered him up to Alexander. - 
That prince highly .commended the behaviour of Spita- 
ſhenes; and ordered Beffus to be delivered over to 
Axatres the brother of Darius, to be uſed with all the 
mnominy' he deſerved. But his puniſhment was de- 
layed till he ſhould be tried in an aflembly of the 
Perfiang, hg, eld: | 

It was during his purſuit of Befſus, that Alexander 
committed an ation of the greateſt injuſtice and cruelty 
that occurs in hiſtory. He cauſed all the inhabitants 
2 ſmall city where the Branchide reſided to be put to. 
tath, although they had voluntarily ſurrendered them- 
flies, and had received him with the higheſt de- 
nonſtrations of joy. And for what cauſe this un- 
Movoked inhrumanity? Under pretence that the an- 
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ceſtors of thoſe citizens had behaved prefidiouſly to the 
Milefians, by dehvering up to Xerxes the treaſures of 
the temple of Idvumean-Apollo, whereof the Milefiang 
were the guardians. 
- Arias he penetrated ſtill farther and farther int9 
BaQriana in ſearch of new conqueſts. Upon his arrival 
at the Jaxartes he was attacked by a barbarous people, 
who ruſhing down upon him from the mountains, made 
fome of his men priſoners: Alexander reſolved to force 
them from their, ſtrong holds; but in the attempt wag 
. wounded in the leg by an arrow, and carried off to his 
tent. The barbarians, aftoniſhed at the bravery with 
which they had ſeen him fight, believed him to be a god, 
and ſent ambaſſadors to make their ſubmiſſions, 
Having next made himſelf mafter of Maracanda the 
capital of Sogdiana, he ſtill continued his progrels, rava- 
ging the country. In theſe parts he received an embaſly 
from the Abian-Scythians, a poor nation, who placed 
their chief glory in the praftice of juſtice, and never 
made war but in their own defence. They ſent to in- 
form Alexander that they ſubmitted to him ; and he re- 
ceived them under his proteQion. But in the mean 
time, the Sogdians and BaQtrians having revolted at the 
inſtigation of Spitamenes, Alexander reſolved to puniſh 
their treachery and that of their leaders. Laying 
ſiege therefore to Cyropolis the utmoſt city in the 
Perſian dominions, he took it by aſſault, and gave it up 
to be plundered. Then he befiged the city of the Me- 
maconians, who had put to death fifty of his horſemen, 
whom he had ſent to them with friendly intentrons. 
The befieged made a moſt deſperate refiſtance. Many 
of Alexander's beſt ſoldiers periſhed in the enterprize; 
and he himſelf narrowly eſcaped being killed by a {tone. 
As difficulties ſerved only, to heighten his courage, 
he proceeded with more vigour than uſual; and bs: 
ving made a breach in the wall by means of a mine, en: 
tered the city, and deſtroyed every thing with fire and 
ſword, He treated ſeveral other cities of Sogdiana in the 
| fame manner, to puniſh their revolt, Then he oY 
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ſed a town to be built on the Jaxartes; and called it 
Alexandria. | "— 
While his army was employed at the work; the king 
of the Scythians, taking umbrage at this new ſettlement, 
ſent an army to interrupt their operations; and to drive 
away the Macedonians; and about the fame time adetach- 
ment that had been ſent to Maracanda againſt Spitame- 
nes was cut in pieces, This threw Alexander into 
ſome perplexity ; but he inſtantly formed his reſolu- 
tion, and afſembling lus troops, encouraged them by a 
harangue to paſs the Jaxartes. In the mean time, 
twenty ambaſſadors arriving from the Scythians were in» 


troduced into the tent of Alexander, where they deliver- 


ed the celebrated ſpeech recorded by Quintus Curtius, 
which is ſo much admired for its ſoldry, ingenuity, 
and ſimplicity z and it 18 perhaps the beſt piece of com- 
poſition to be mer with in the whole work of that fro« 
thy writer,-Theſe Scythian ambaſſadors are made to 
aldreſs themſelves to Alexander in very plain terms. 
They call him without any ceremony a robber, who em» 
pliyed himfelf in making war on people who had never n- 


jured him. ©* You (lay they), who boaſt of your co-. 


« ming to exterminate robbers, are yourſclf the greateſt 
«© robber in the world. You have plundered all the na- 
* tions whom you have ſubdued. Are not thoſe who 
«* live in the woods to be exempted from knowing you, 
« and from feeling your violence? If you are a god, 
«* as you ſay you are, you ought to do good to mankind. 
* It you are a man, you ought to hearken to the diQtates 

* of reaſon and humanity.”  _ 
To this ſpeech Alexander made a very ſhort anſwer, 
telling the ambaſſadors, that he would: make the proper 
ule both of his own good fortune and of their advice. 
He perſiſted, however, in his former reſolution, and 
tranſported his army over the Jaxartes on rafts. This 
Was a bold undertaking. The river was very rapid, 
and a powerful army appeared on the oppoſite bank 
Prepared to diſpute their landing. The paſſage accor- 
Uingly was attended with much difficulty ; the Macedo- 
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pians being obliged to engage before they could make 
good their landing. But the good fortune of Alexan- 
der ſurmounted all obſtacles. The barbarians, unable 
to ſuſtain the ſhock of the Macedonian cavalry, were 
broken and put to flight. Alexander loſt in the aQion 
1ixty horſemen. The fame of this viftory obtained over 
the Scythians made the Macedonians to be regarded as 
invincible. nj 

_ Alexander, eager to get hold of Spitamenes, returned 
towards Maracanda; . but Spitamenes fled on his a 
proach, Having ſacked the city of Sogdiana, he found 
there, among other priſoners, thirty young men of ex- 
traordinary beauty, with whoſe fortitude he was no leſs 
delighted than with their fine appearance ; for they tel. 
tified unſhaken reſolution on hearing that they were to 
be put to death. Alexander aſked them, whether they 
would accept of life, on condition of engaging in his 
ſervice. The young men conſented, and afterwards 
ſerved him with. great fidelity,—From thence he pro- 
ceeded to Bactria, where he cauſed the noſe and ears 
of Beflus to be cut off, and then ſent him to Ecbatana. 
There the traitor's four limbs were tied to as many 
bended trees, which tore his body in pieces. 

About this time Alexander received a reinforcement 

of 46,000 men from Macedonia, with whoſe aſliſtance 
he was enabled to ſubdue the reſt of the country of Sog- 
diana, of which only one place called Petra Oxiana 
now held out. This being a ſtrong fort, fituated in the 
face of a ſtecp rack, inacceſſible on all fides except by 
one narrow path, and being defended by a powerful 
garriſon, its governor would liſten to no terms of lur- 
render.—Any perſon but Alexander woule have thought 
it madneſs to attempt the attack of ſuch a place ; but he 
loved to contend with obſtacles that appeared inſur- 
mountable. Selecting therefore 300 of his moſt aCtive 
ſoldiers, he commanded them to climb this rock in the 


molt acceſſible place, They complied with the orders 


of their king ; but about thirty of them loſt their Ives 


in the enterpriſe by falling from the precipicet.nn 2 wy 
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however, after incredible labour and difficulty, they 
reached the ſummit of the rock, and diſplayed the ap- 
pointed ſignal to the Macedonians below, who thereup- 
on pointed out to Arimazus the governor of the place, 
the ſoldiers who had taken poſt on the top of the rock 
above him. At the ſame time the whole army ſhouted 
for joy. Arimazus, aſtoniſhed at the boldneſs of Alex- 
ander's troops, thought himſelf undone, and offered to 
deliver up the place, on the ſole condition of having the 
lives of himſelf and his garriſon ſpared. But Alexander 
refuſed to grant him even that; and having got poſſeſs. 
fon of the place, he crucified him at the foot of the 
rock. | 

Then Alexander ſubdued the country of the Maffa- 
retz and Dahe. In this country having been attacked 
by a lion when hunting, he killed the furious animal 
vith one ſtroke. : ; 

On his return to Maracanda he pave a grand enter- 
tainment z at which being fluſtered more than ordinary 
by the great quantity of wine he had drunk, he boalſt- 
ed very highly of his own exploits, undervalued exceed- 
ngly thoſe of his father, and even ridiculed ſome pal. 
ages of Philip's life, The oldeſt officers who had ſer- 
red under Philip were much offended at this behaviour ; 
and Clitus in particular, who had ſaved Alexander's 
life at the battle of the Granicus, could not conceal his 
diſſatisfaQtion. —It is true, that Clitus carried the matter 
too far ; for, not ſatisfied with extolling to the ſkies the 
ations of Philip, and ſetting them far above thoſe of 
Alexander, he was raſh enough to enter on the defence 
of Parmenio's memory, inſiſted on the particulars of his 
ragical fate with great acrimony, and concluded with 
obſerving, that the officers of Alexander might judge 
from thence what ſort of reward they had to expe tor 
their paſt ſervices. Alexander, though much exaſpe- 
ated, retained his paſſion for ſome moments, and com- 
manded Clitus to leave the room. Clitus accordingly 
ing up, exclaimed, addreſſing himſelf to Alexander, 
* Tee plainly you can no longer endure the converſa- 
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« tion of men who are free ; and that you defire rather 
& to live among flaves, diſpofed on all occaſions to pay 
_ &< homage to your Perſian robe.” Alexander, unable 
any longer to contain himſelf, ſeized a javelin to kill 
Clitus; but ſome of the gueſts interpoſed and prevented 
him, while others forced Clitus away.—A little while 
after, however, Clitus having returned finging verſes 
mjurious to Alexander, the enraged prince ſprang for- 
wards, transfixed him with a javelin, and threw him to 
the ground ; exclaiming, Go, then, and join 
328. *© Philip and Parmenio.” But ſeeing Clitug 
| dead, he was inſtantly (truck with horror at what 
he had done, refleQing, that he had killed a man to 
whom be owed his life, and that for a few imprudent 
words which the power of wine alone had made him 
utter. Tranſported with grief, he threw himſelf on the 
body of Clitus; and ſeizing the javelin with which he 
had killed him, attemptcd to plunge it into his own 
body. But his friends prevented him, and carried him 
into his chamber by force. There he continued nearly 
two days ſtretched on the floor, weeping and lamenting, 
and determined to let himſelf periſh of hunger. But 
the ſoothlayer Ariſtander, afſiſted by the philoſophers 
Calliſthenes and Anaxarchus, argued him out of this 
reſolution. This tragical event -exhibits a very fignal 
oof of the dreadful cftcQs of drunkenneſs and anger; 
_ and ſhows the great importance of early avoiding thoſe 
moſt dangerous vices, which obſcured all the glory of 
Alexander's ſplendid aQtions, and enſlaved that great 
conqueror of ſo many nations, | AL 
Alexander having in a good meaſure recovered from 
his grief, again took the field, ſubdued a province on 
the borders of Scythia, and got poſſeſſion of the rock 
Choriana, though not without very great labour and 
difficulty. It was after this expedition that the wife of 
Spitamenes, after endeavouring in vain by every fort of 
intreaty to perſuade her huſband to make his peace 
with Alexander, murdered him at laſt during the night, 
and brought his head to that prince ; who, ſhocker i 
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{ horrible an aQtion in a woman, ordered her to be diſ- 
miſſed with ignominy. Still continuing his march, he 
was overtaken by a dreadful ſtorm, which was ſucceed- 
ed by weather ſo exceſſively cold, that more than 1000 
ſoldiers died of it ; and if Alexander had not given ors 
ders to cut down a great number of trees, and to make 
fires of them, the whole army muſt have periſhed. 

Arriving in the country of the Sacz, he was received 
in a moſt reſpeAful and magnificent manner by Oxi- 
ates their king, who gave him a grand entertainment, 
at which his daughter Roxana was preſent. This lady, 
beſides the moſt exquiſite beauty, poſſeſſed a great deal 
of gaicty and wit, and captivated Alexander fo highly, 
that he made her his wife. But the marriage gave much 
diffatisfation to the Macedonians. 

Alexander, inſatiably bent 'on conqueſt, reſolved to 
penetrate into the Indies, which was accounted the 
richeſt country on earth, With this view he ordered 
the ſhields of his ſoldiers to be indented with plates of 
filver, their coats of mail to be adorned with gold, and 
the bridles of the horſes to be gilded. But before ſct- 
ting out, he reſolved to put in execution a ſcheme that 
te had long revolved in his mind, namely, to obtain dis. 
' vine honours to be paid him by his ſoldiers. For this 
purpoſe he gave a moſt magnificent entertainment, to 
which he invited his whole court, as well Greeks and 
Macedonjans as Perſians. After remaining ſome tine 
at table himſelf, he retired. Then Cleon, one of the 
moſt ſervile of his flatterers, in conſequence of a pres 
Nous concert, began a pompous oration ; in which he 
expatiated on the wonderful merit and extraordinary ex- 
ploits of Alexander, enumerated with extreme oftenta- 
tion the many obligations conferred by him on all who 
vere preſent, and concluded with a propaſal to ac- 
knowledge him for a divinity. For this he cited the 
example of former great conquerors placed among the 
tumber of the gods, ſuch as Hercules and Bacchus. He 
alured the company, that, on Alexander's returning, 
le himſelf would be the firſt to ſalute him as a god; aod 
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he exhorted all the other gueſts, and particularly the 
beſt and wiſeſt among them, to follow his example. 
By theſe laſt words he hinted at the philoſopher Cal. 
liſthenes, a man very highly eſteemed for his knowledge 
m the ſciences; and for the purity of his manners. Cal. 
liſthenes perceiving the eyes of the whole company fixed 
on him, ſtood up, and made a ſpeech; mm which, after 
obſerving that the king himſelf, if he had been preſent, 
would neyer have permitted Cleon to utter ſuch groſs 
flattery, he declared, that though that prince was wor- 
thy the higheſt honour ahd praile, yet there was an im- 
menſe difterence. between the honour merited by the 
moſt perfe& mortal and the worſhip due to the almighty 
gods ; that to the laſt, no man living could ever be in- 
titled, nor could preſume to accept that divine title, till 
he had thrown off mortality ; that the practice of the 
Perſians, which had been urged as a precedent by Cle. 
on, ought on many accounts to be of no weight here, 
fince it was impoſſible that the vanquiſhed could ever 
give law to the vitors. Alexander, who was concealed 
m an adjoining apartment, overheard every ſyllable of 
what paſt z and returning ſoon after into the hall of en- 
tertainment, was immediately adored by the Perſians. | 
Calliſthenes ſoon received the reward of his generous | 
ſentiments. A plot having been diſcovered againſt the 
life of Alexander, whereof one Hermolaus was the prin- 
_ Eipal author, Calliſthenes was comprehended in the 
number of conſpirators on account of his friendſhip 
with Hermolaus, was thrown into priſon, and put to the 
torture ; under the torments of which he expired, pro- 
teſting his innocence with his laſt breath. What hor- 
71d barbarity! This inſtance of unjuſt vengeance 1s 4 
perpetual diſhonour on the charaQter of Alexander. 
Seneca calls it with great juſtice, an eternal reproach, 
and a crime that never can be wiped ont by the grett- 
eſt talents and moſt ſhining exploits: © For (adds 
« the philoſopher), if we mention Alexander's having 
« flain, with his own hand, 1000 Perſians ; his having 
© dcethroned the moſt powerful king in the world ” 
2* 
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« having penetrated to the 6cean ; ſtill the remembrance 
« of his having unjuſtly murdered Calliſthenes will re- 
& car upon our minds, and efface the ſplendor of all 
« thoſe great ations,” ,"q 
| Independent of the eager defire for conqueſt enter- 
fined by Alexander, he had learned from the fabulous 
Inditions of the Greeks, that Hercules and Bacchus, 
both ſons of Jupiter, had carried their arms into the In- 
ties ; which, of itſelf, was a ſufficient motive for him to 
undertake the ſame expedition. The danger and difh- 
tulty that attended ſuch an enterpriſe, was to Alexan- 
der an additional motive ſtill. We will not pretend'to ſay 
how far his condeQ in that reſpe@ was juſtifiable. But 
thus far we may venture to affert, that true glory never 
can confiſlt in increaſing human miſery, too great al- 
ready through the unavoidable accidents of life, by dif- 
fuſing ruin and deſtruQtion over the face of the earth, 
2nd wantonly diſturbing the peace and quiet of man- 
kind, S po 
As ſoon as Alexander entered India, many petty fo- 
rereigns paid him their homage and obedience. One 
mtion, however, had the courage to oppofe him. But 
they were defeated after a ſlight engagement ; and A. 
kxander, to ſtrike terror into others, who might be in- 
dined to follow their example, befieged their capital 
city, took it, and put- all the inhabitants to the ſword. 
Then he marched againſt the city of Nyſus, which ſur- 
tendered at difcretion. And now nothing was heafd of 
but the daily reduCtion of cities on all ſides, and that in 
ſpite of a thouſand difficulties. But Alexander fur- 
mounted every obſtacle of att and nature, by ſuch an. 
umnterrupted ſeries of good fortune, as appeared alto- 
gether {ſuppernatural. Happening to be wounded in the 
kg by an arrow, at the fiege of one of thoſe towns na- 
med Magoſa, the pain extorted from him theſe remark- 
able words : ** The whole world calls me the ſon of 
* Jupiter, but this wound makes me ſenſible that Fam 
* till a man.” LR) | Shared 
Arriving at the river Indus, he paſſed it without wy 
4 TM 
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difficulty, the neceffary preparations having been made 
by Epheſtion, who had gone before for that purpoſe, 
The king of that country, named Taxilus, came to meet 
him, and put into his power both his perſon and domi. 
nions, **knowing (as heſaid) that Alexander fought only 
& for glory.” On being aſked by Alexander, who waz 
highly pleaſed with this addreſs, of what he ſtood moſt 
in need? he anſwered, <* Of ſoldiers ;** becauſe he had 
a war to maintain againſt two neighbouring kings, Abi. 
fares and Porus; of whom the latter, who lived beyond 
_ the Hydaſpes, was the moſt powerful. Taxilus ſent x 
prnees of fifty elephants to Alexander, who, in return, 
eſtowed on that prince magnificent marks of hig 
bounty, . 
Abifares followed the example of Taxilus, and ſent 
ambaſladors to put all his dominions under the power 
and protection of Alexander. But Porus was a prince 
of ſentiments too generous and elevated to ſtoop to {g 
mean a behaviour. Alexander, ſurpriſed at neither re- 
ceiving a viſit from Porus himſelf, nor from any perſon 
in his name, ſent to inform him that he muſt pay him 
_ tribute, and come in perſon to make his ſubmiſhons, 
Porus anſwered, that if he were to, pay him a viſit, it 
ſhould be with his arms in his hand. Alexander then 
advanced to the river Hydaſpes, which was yery broad, 
deep, and rapid ; and, on the oppoſite bank, Porus ap- 
peared ready to diſpute the paſſage, at the head of a for- 
midable army, with a number of elephants ranged in its 
front. But the danger of paſling the river was what ter- 
rified the Macedonians the molt ; for they could nowhere 
find a ford. Alexander had previouſly cauſed a great 
number of boats to be ſo conſtrued that they could be 
taken to pieces, and by that means be eaſily tranſported 
from place to place. As the river was full of iſlands, 
the youngeſt and moſt vigorous of the Macedonians 
threw themſelves into the water with no other arms that 
their javelins, and ſwimming to one of thoſe iſlands 1 
which the enemy had made a lodgement, attacked and 
killed a great number of them, But a freſh priphoret 
wad m 
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nnced againſt the Macedonians, overwhelmed them with; 
cir darts, and obliged them to ſwim back again to the 
| of their army. Porus, who beheld this ſkirmiſh, 
ws much elated with its ſucceſs. | 
Alexander, anxious to croſs the river, had recourſe to 
i ſtratagem to effeQ his purpoſe, ile gave orders to 
make a buſtle and noiſe in ſeveral different places, as if 
te had a mind there to attempt a paſſage. By theſe 
neans he diſtrated the attention of Porus, who imme- 
ately hurried towards thoſe places. Alexander, in the 
mean time, after committing the charge of the camp to 
Caterus, with part of the troops, to impreſs the enemy 
vith a belict that the whole army ſtill continued in-its 
former poſition, marched away with the reſt, and paſſed, 
undiſcovered, in boats, into 'a ſmall iſland overgrown 


ning on, capable of diſcouraging any any other perſon 
han Alexander, favoured his paſſage. While paſling 
the river in a boat, he 1s ſaid to have let drop theſe 
riking expreſſions : © O, Athenians ! could you be- 
* lieve that I would willingly expoſe myſelf to ſo great 
& dangers in order to attract your commendations ?”? 

Wlule Porus kept a ſtrict eye on Craterus, who, by 
tis motions, ſeemed determined to attempt the paſſage, 
Alexander reached the farther ſide without moleſtation; 
ad immediately drawing up his army in battle order, 
though it conſiſted of no more than 6000 men and 5009 
torſe, made the proper diſpoſitions for fighting. 
Porus hearing that Alexander had made good his paſ- 


lage, detached againſt him a conſiderable party of ca- 


falry under the command of one of his ſons. But A- 
lxander attacking this detachment with great vigour, 
wut off the greateit part of them, and killed their com- 
mander, Porus, informed of the death of his ſon, and 
0! the defeat of the troops under his command, advan« 
ted againſt Alexander with his whole army, confiſting 
0! 30,000 foot, 4000 horſe, 300 chariots, and 200 ele- 
Plants, which he drew up in battle order, with the ele- 
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nent arriving to the aſſiſtance of. the Indians, they ad-. 


with wood. A violent ſtorm of rain and thunder co- 
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ants in the front. Alexander made various evolutions 
with his cavalry, to protra@ the time till the reſt of his 
infantry ſhovld arrive, Then, mſtead of attacking the 
main body of the enemy, he diſpatched 1000 archer; 
to affail the cavalry on their left wing in front; ordered 
Ceanus to make a ſudden evolution, and to attack the 
fame cavalry in the rear, and he himſelf charged them 
in flank, 6g 
 Fhe Indians, thus harafſed on all ſides, gave ground, 
and retreated towards their elephants. In the mean 
_ time, the Macedonian infantry haying formed themſelves 
into their phalanx, advanced apainſt thoſe dreadful ani. 
' mals, and aflailed them with their ſpears. The elephants, 
rendered furious by their wounds, broke through the 
thickeft of the Macedonian battalions. But Alexander, 
after throwing the enemy's left wing into confuſion, u- 
nited his cavalry, which was ſuperior to that of the ene- 
my, into one body, and carried terror and diſorder 
throughout. The clephants, now deprived of their cons 
duQtors, ran about at random, and overthrew every 
thing that came 1n their way. At laſt the Macedonian 
infantry formed again, made a vigorous effort, comple- 
ted the diforder among the Indian cavalry, and cut moſt 
of them in pieces. Craterus having by this time paſſed 
the river with the reſt of the army, fell upon thoſe who 
were retreating, and made a preat flaughter, 
327. The Indians loſt, in this battle, 20,000 foot; 
and moſt of their elephants were either killed or 
taken. Alexander loſt no more than 112 men, 
Porus, after behaving with ſurpriſing bravery, and 
being wounded in the ſhoulder, was obliged at laſt, 
when he ſaw his army totally defeated, to retreat on his 
_ elephant. Alexander, defirous to fave him, ſent Taxi: 


Jus to perſuade him to ſurrender. But Porus, inſtead of 


liſtening to his perſuaſions, cried out, on ſeeing him p- 
proach, © Is not that Taxilus, the traitor to his ſubjeds 
<« and his native country ”% Other officers, therefore, 
being diſpatched to Porus with the ſame intention, at 
laſt, with much Gifficulty, prevailed upon him gn 
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ſent; and Alexander himſelf advanced to meet him. 
Parus approaching him with a reſolute undaunted air, 
vas aſked by Alexander, © How he deſired to be treat. 
« ed ??——* As a king,” anſwered Porus. © Do 
« you wiſh for nothing elſe ?”” replied Alexander :=— 
« No, ſaid Porus, that comprehends every thing.” A- 
kexander, ſtruck with admiration at his magnanimity, 
ft him in poſſeſſion of his kingdom, and behaved to 
him with the higheſt marks of honour and eſteem. A- 
xander ordered a city to be built on the field of battle, 
and called it Nicea. : 

Advancing ſtill further into the Indies, he ſubdued 
many nations. Alexander now ſeemed to regard him- 
{if as commiſſioned by the gods to enſlave the univerſe, 
and to exterminate thoſe who ſhould preſume to oppoſe 
his power. Marching againſt the Catheans, a valiant 
people, who had united for the defence of their common 
liberty, he defeated them in a great battle near a city 
alled Pangale, which he next took and deſtroyed, It 
was there that he found the Brachmans, who were bath 
the philoſophers and likewiſe the miniſters of religion 
n India, and were very highly reverenced and eſteemed 
by their countrymen, Theſe Brachmans led a moſt au- 
ſere life : They drank nothing but water, ſubſilted on 
terbs and roots, ſpent much of their time in ſinging 
lymns to the gods, faſted often, continued all their lives 
0 a ſtate of celibacy, and when oppreſſed by decripi- 
tude, or the infirmities of old age, voluntarily and 
cheerfully burnt themſelves to death. Cicero re- 
lates ſeveral inſtances of their aſtoniſhing patience, 
They believed, that the world has had a beginning, and 
that it ſhall have an end. They entertained the ſame 
Pinion as Plato with reſpe& to the immortality of the 
Mut they adopted the dottrine of the metemply- 
cholis, | 

When theſe philoſophers ſaw Alexander, they ſtamped 
the ground with their feet. Being aſked their rea- 
lon for this behaviour, they informed that prince, that 
w perſon could really poſſeſs more of that element, 4 
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earth, than the ſmall ſpace of it which he aQually 6. 
:cupied; that Alexander differed nor materially from 9. 
ther men, except in being more reſtleſs and ambitions: 
and that when he ſhould die, as die he muſt, he could 
then occupy-no greater a part of all his vaſt conqueſt; 
than any other man. One of theſe philoſophers, named 
Calanus,, at the earneſt intreaty of one of Alexander's 
' officers, agreed to accompany that prince in his expedi. 
tions. Theſe philoſophers commonly made uſe of ally. 
fions and metaphors, the better to explain their mean. 
ing. Their chief, to give Alexander a more lively ide 
of the ſtate of a great empire, having laid on the ground 
a large dry ox's hide,. prefled with his foot each of its 
corners, one after another ;z and dcfired the king to re- 
mark, that, on his doing ſo, the other parts of the hide 
roſe up; but at laſt placing his foot in the middle, he 
kept the whole level. By this he meant to infinuate, 
that a king ought to reſide in the centre of his domini- 
ons, ſo as to be able to prevent all revolts and diſorders 
in the remoteſt quarters of it ; and that he ought nevet 
to undertake ſuch diſtant expeditions as that which A- 
lexander was then proſecuting. 

The Macedonians perceiving, in the mean time, that 
Alexander, whoſe intention was ſtill to puſh forward, 
was taking meaſures for paſſing the river Hyphalus, 
could no longer conceal their diſcontent. They com- 
plained loudly, that their king ſeemed determined to {et 
no bounds to his expeditions ; that he was {till advan- 
cing farther and farther from their native country ; and 
that he ſeemed quite unconcerned at the exceflive dan- 
gers and fatigues to which he was continually expoling 
his troops. Alexander hearing of this commotion, al 
ſembled 'the whole army, and made a long ſpect, 
wherein he laboured to perſuade them to paſs the Hy: 
phalus; tclling them, that to retreat at preſent, would 
appear a dilgracetul flight ; that all his hopes were pla: 
ced on their courage and reſolution ; that, by their al- 
filtance, be afſured himſelf ot ſucceſs in all bis enter- 
priſes ; and he begged of them not to frultrate wy 
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ious expeQations, of rivalling the exploits of Hercules 
and of Bacchus. Perceiving however, that his argu- 
ments produced no eff-& on his ſoldiers, who held down 
their heads in mournful filence, he exclaimed, + What! 
« not one of you anſwer me? Then I am abandoned, 
« betrayed, delivered over to my enemies. Be it fo, 
« then; but {till I will paſs this river, ſhould not a 
« fingle mary of you accompany me. The Scythians, 
« the Ba&rians, more faithful than you, will tollow me 
« wherever I lead them. Return, return to your 
« native country, baſe betrayers of your king, and 
« boaſt of having _—_—— him amidſt barbarous 
« and hoſtile nations. As for me, I ſhall either find 
« here the victory of which you deſpair, or a glorious 
«* death.” | | 

\ In ſpite of this pathetic addreſs, both officers and ſol- 
diers perſiſted in their ſilence. At length their grief 
burſt forth in ſighs and tears, inſomuch that Alexander 
timſelf could not refrain from weeping. Then Ceznus 
advancing forward to the throne, and taking off his hel. 
met, pled the cauſe of the army. He affured Alexan- 
der, that the affeQtion entertained for him by his ſoldiers 
was nowiſe diminiſhed ; that they were ready to march 
whitherſoever he defired to lead them ; but he begged 
tim to liſten to their reſpeQtful repreſentations. + We 
© have performed every thing for you,” continued he, 
« that it is in the power of men to perform: We have 
* traverſed the earth in your ſervice, we have arrived 
* victorious at the end of one world, and yet you me- 
* ditate the conqueſt of another ; look on theſe disfigu- 
* red countenances, and on theſe limbs covered with 
* [cars ; the poor remains of us that have eſcaped from 
* ſo many dangers and fatigues want ſtrength to fol-_ 
* low you farther. We all earneſtly defire to reviſit 
* Our native country, there to enjoy the fruits of our 
* tolls, Forgive this defire, which nature has implanted 
* 1 the breaſts of all men.” Theſe words were ac- 
Ompanicd by the groans and tears of the whole army, 
Who called Alexander their lord. and father. The offi=. 
FY | cers 
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cers next addreſſed him to the ſame purpoſe.. $1, 
however, he remained inflexible, and ſhut himſelf yp a. 
lone in his tent. But finding the ſoldiers obſtinat in 
their. reſolution, he at laſt iflued orders for their prep- 
ring to return, This news ſpread inconceivable joy 
through the troops z and the camp reſounded with the 
praiſes of the king. ork: 
Before ſetting out, Alexander cauſed twelve 
326. altars of an extraordinary height to be ereQed; u 
camp of far greater dimenſions than the one he 
' really occupied, to be marked out ; and a bed, ſeven 
feet and a half in Jength, to be made in each tent, By 
theſe extravagant operations, he intended to impreſs 
poſterity with a belief, that he and his men exceeded in 
ſtature all the reſt of the human race. The neceflary 
preparations being .made, the army imbarked aboard x 
fleet of 800 veſlels, and proceeded to the conflux of the 
Hydaſpes and Aceſinus, | | 
After ſuffering greatly from the violence of thoſe ri- 
vers, Alexander entered the.country of the Oxydracz 
and Mallians, .two warlike nations. (Having defeated 
them in feveral engagements, he marched againſt the 
capital of the Oxydracez, and beſieged it. Here he 
was the firſt man that mounted the wall ; his men ha- 
ſten to ſupport him ; but the ladders break, and he is 
left alone, 'To avoid the darts hurled at him from all 
quarters, he jumps -into the city amidſt the enemy. 
Here -he ran the greateſt danger he was ever expoſed 
to. He. places his back to the trunk of a large tree, 
wards off with his ſhield the darts aimed at him, and 
with his ſword keeps the neareſt of the enemy at day* 
At laſt he is deeply wounded with an arrow, and bus 
arms fall from his -hands, An indian believing hum 
dead, : approaches to ſtrip him of his armour. Alex: 
ander recovers himſelf, and plunges a dagger .into the 
Indian's body. His principal officers arriving in the 
mean time, performed prodigies of valour.to fave thclt 
king, and ſuſtained all the. efforts of - the enemy till the 
reſt of the army' forged .the gates, -and rufbing 11 Pl 
| L 
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all they meet to the ſword. Then Alexander was carried 
of to his tent 3 but as the ſurgeons were obliged to en« 
hrge the wound before they could extract the atrow; 
he faiated under the operation, and his men imagined 
lim dead. It was ſeveral days before he recovered of 
this wound. As ſoon as he was able to go abroad, he 
preſented himiſelt to his ſoldiers, to diſpel their appre- 
henſions. | *; | 
'In the mean time, deputies arrived from the Oxy- 
ircz and Mallians, bringing him preſents; promiſing 
topay him tribute, and offering to deliver him hoſtages. 
Alexander accepted of thoſe tokens of ſubmiſhton, and 
appeared well pleaſed with the embaſſy. Craterus 
ſizing this favourable moment, repreſented to him the 
terror into which his late danger had thrown the army; 
ntreated him to be more carcful of ſo precious a lite 
for the future, and to reſerve his bravery for ſome 
occaſion worthy of it. We ſhudder with horror, added 
he, at the very idea of the extreme danger to which you 
expoſed your important life in a diſpute for ſo paltry 
aplace, Alexander, delighted with this ſtrong mark 
df the affeQtion of his ofticers, embraced them one after 
another, and made them an excellent ſpeech, in winch 
te diſcovered all his greatneſs of ſoul. He affured 
them, that he entertaincd the molt gratetul ſenſe of the 
repeated maiks of affection they had ſhown him :; 
* But,” continued he, © you and [ think of this mat- 
* ter very differently : you deſire to enjoy my ſociety 
* for a long while; but I do not eſtimate life by the 
* length of its duration, but by the opportunities it 
* attords me of gaining glory. I might, indecd, cir- 
* cumſeribe my am 4tiou within the narrow limits of 
* Macedonia, and ſpend my life in inactivity and 
* floth z and 1 conteſs too; that, counting by my vic- 
* tories, and not by my. years, I may be ſaid to have 
* lived long already. But were it not unbecoming 
s In me, after making but one empire of Europe and 
| © Aſia, to ſtop ſhort in ſo noble a carcer, and to 
relinquiſh the path of glory, in which 1 have re- 
Ft « ſolved 
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& ſolved for ever to tread ? Only prote& me from haſ 
_ « treachery and domeſtic enemies, by which moſ 


«« princes have periſhed, and I myſelf will take care of! 


&« what remains.” - 

The magnanimity that ſhines through this diſcourſe is 
ſufficiently expreſlive of the great ſoul that animated the 
Macedonian hero; and whatever our opinion of his con- 
queſts and ambition may be, it is impoflible for us not 
to admire his noble and elevated ſentiments, 

— Alexander next led his army into the country of the 

 Sarbacze; who, though a powerful nation, were ſtruck 
with terror at his arrival, and immediately made him 
their ſubmiſſions. Thenece continuing his rout, he arri- 
ved at Patala, where he cauſed a citadel and harbour to 
be built. In this place the river Indus divides itſelf into 
two large branches. Seized with a defire to ſee the 
ocean, he embarked his whole army at this place upon 
the right-hand branch of the river. When he approach. 
ed the ocean, his heart exulted with joy, and he affured 
his ſoldiers, that they were now at the end of their 
Jabours, and that their exploits. had reached to the 
fartheſt bounds of nature, His fleet, in the mean time, 
was expoſed to great danger by the'ebbing and flow- 
ing of the ocean. Ignorant of the cauſe of this pheno- 
menon, both officers and ſoldiers were thrown into the 
greateſt conſternation. Alexander, however, {till pro- 
ceeded forward with part of the fleet, to get a view of 
the vaſt extent of ſea that was before him ; and arriving 
| at the ocean at laſt, he performed a ſolemn ſacrifice to 
Neptune. After having thus, as he imagined, puſhed 
his conqueſts to the remoteſt corners of the earth, he re- 
turned to Join the reſt of his army in the neighbourhood 
of Patala. 

He then ſeriouſly gave orders for making the necel- 
ſary preparations for his return. He embarked the belt 
of his troops on board of his fleet, of which he gave 

Nearchus the command; and with the reſt he himſel 
ſet out for Babylon by land. | Nearchus being obliged 


to wait till the ſeaſon became favourable, d1d not _ 
if 
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T©dia till about the end of September. Alexander ſuf- 
fred much on his march by famine and the inclemency 
of the weather, infomuch that three-fourths of his army, 
which at his departure amounted, by Arrian's account, 
t6 120,000 foot and 15,000 horſe, periſhed on the 
my. They were obliged to eat even the beaſts of 
burden; and, to crown their miſeries, the plague broke 
but among the troops. After continuing his journey 
for ſixty days, he arrived at laſt in the fruitful country 
o Gedroſia, where he halted ſome time to repoſe his 
troops, and to recruit his cavalry, receiving every kind 
of proviſions in great abundance from the neighbours 
ing princes. Being now on the confines of Perſia, 
he gave his ſoldiers moſt beautiful arms; and he tra- 
jerſed the province of Carmania, not fo much 

like a conqueror as like another Bacchus; affet- 325. 
ing to imitate the pretended triumph of that god 

n his progreſs through Aſia, after his conqueſt of the 
Ingies, 

Alexander was mounted on a chariot drawn by eight 
horſes, and appeared ſitting at a table, where he ſpent 
the whole day in feaſting and debauchery. This cha- 
fot was preceded by ſeveral others, of which ſome were 
covered with rich tapeſtry, in the form of tents, and 
ithers with branches of trees, diſpoſed in the form of 
ours, Along the road the ſoldiers found large caſks 
hl of wine, ready broached, of which they drank as 
much as they pleaſed. The whole country re-echoed. 
vith the ſound of muſical inſtruments, and with the 
toile of bacchanals, running about in the moſt frantic 
manner, with their hair looſe and diſhevelled. This 
Mocelion, which preſented nothing to the eyes but 
frople drunk with wine, laſted ſeven days. 

Nearchus in the mean time proſecuted his voyage, by 
walling along the ſhores of the ocean. Arriving at laſt 
it a place diſtant, as he was told, only five days jour- 
ley from where Alexander happened to be ; he ſet out 
v0 find him, and informed him, that the fleet, about 
lic fate of which Alexander began to be very uneaſy, 
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was out of all danger. After acquainting Alexander 
with this agreeable piece of news, Nearchus returned tg 
his fleet, and failed up the Euphrates till he reached 
Babylon. | 
While Alexander remained in the country of Carmz. 
nia, he received grievous complaints againſt ſeveral of 
his governors of provinces; who, concluding that he 
never would return to call them to an account for their 
condu@, had exerciſed every ſort of tyranny and rapine 
during bis abſence. Alexander thinking it proper, by 
a ſpeedy execution of juſtice, to enſure the affeQions of 
the conquered provinces, cauſed to be put to death all 
the governors convicted of oppreſſion, together with 
thoſe who had aQted as the miniſters of their violence, 
What a happineſs for a ſtate, when its prince applies 
the ſword, which he ought not to carry in vain, to pu- 
Niſh the oppreflors of his ſubjeQs, and to take vengeance 
on the inſtruments of tyranny and injuſtice! 
Alexander arriving at Paſagarda, a city of Perſa, 
| was met by Orfinus, the governor of that country, a 
man pofleſied of immenſe riches, who brought to the 
king a great number of ' magnificent preſents, among 
which were many fine horſes, chariots adorned wit 
gold, ſeveral precious pieces of furniture, golden vaſes 
and 4ooo talents of filver. Beſides thele preſents to the 
king, Orfinus beſtowed marks of his bounty on all the 
principal officers of Alexander, except the eunuch Ba 
goas, that prince's chief favourite, for whom he enter 
tained a thorough contempt. Servants employed about 
princes as the inſtruments of their vileſt paſtons, ar6 
always endued with ſouls as ſordid as their ſtations, and 
are capable of ſacrificing to their baſe reſentments the 
moſt ſacred conſiderations. This infamous eunuci 
omitted -no means to ruin Orfinus in the opinion of tit 
king, and was perpetually accuſing him of treaſon and 
_ of rapine. Not ſatisfied with employing calumny fol 
this villanous purpoſe, he ſuborned ſome of Orlinus 
retainers to b-come at a proper ſeaſon the acculers 0 
their matter. After having by theſe means intilled - 
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the mind of Alexander ſuſpicions againſt his ſubjeQ, and 
by that means having artfully diſpoſed him to give cre- 
dit to the grofſeſt accuſations againſt him, he at laſt got 
him accuſed to the king, of having plundered the tomb 
of Cyrus, within which Alexander, in place of the im- 
menſe riches he was made to expeQ, found nothing but 
2 ſhield and ſome arms. The magi, who were entruſt. 
ed with the care of the tomb, were put to the torture 
in vain. Bagoas at laſt prevailed with the followers of 
Orſinus, whom he had corrupted, to accuſe their ma- 
ter of having ſtolen thoſe treaſures; and Orfinus was 
thereupon ſeized and put to death, without being al- 
lowed to make any defence. A ſtriking example to 
princes of the danger of ſuffering themſclves to be too 
afily prepoſſeſled againſt any of their ſubje&s or de- 
pendents by the infidious arts of their favourites. 
. While Alexander remained at Paſagarda, the brach- 
man Calanus, who had accompanied that prince in many 
of his expeditions, having been attacked by a violent fit 
of the cholic, reſolved to put an end to his days; and, 
by the moſt earneſt intreaties, at laſt obtained permithon 
to cauſe a funeral pile to be ere&ted, upon which he 
might burn himſelf. After offering up his prayers to 
the gods, and performing the other ceremonies pratti- 
kd in his native country, he embraced his friends, beg- 
ged of them to ſpend the day in feaſting and making 
merry with Alexander, mounted the funeral pile, co- 
rered his face, and ſuffered himſelf to be burnt with all 
the marks of cheerfulneſs and fatisfaftion, Alexander, 
n compliance with the requeſt of Calanus, aflembled 
lis friends, and having propoſed a prize to him who 
ſhould drink the moſt, the whole company indulged 
themſelves in ſo great an exceſs of wine, that forty-one 
dthem died of it. What a monſtrous ſcene * | 
Then Alexander viſited Perſepolis, and was ſtruck 
Ff 3 with 
* The conqueror in this abominable conteſt was named Proma- 


fur, He is ſaid to have drunk on this occaſion fourteen bottles, or 


ey Eogliſh quarts; and to have ſurvived his victory but three 
}$ 
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with great regret for having burnt that fine city.—From 
Perſepolis he proceeded to Sula, where the fleet and 
army met. In this city, Alexander took to wife Sta. 
tira, the eldeſt daughter. of Darius, and beſtowed the 
youngeſt on Epheſtion. Moſt of his principal officers 
followed the example, and married the daughters of 
the nobleſt Perſians. Alexander gave a prand enter- 
tainment to all the new married, at which gooo gueſts 
are ſaid to have been preſent. The king, on this occa- 
| fion, reſolved to diſcharge all the debts of his foldiers; 
a generoſity worthy of Alexander, for they amounted 
to 10,000 talents. He did not even deſire them to ſpe. 
cify the particular debts that each of them owed, As 
the ſoldiers ſeemed, at firſt, to doubt the ſincerity of 
his intentions, he exprefled to them that excellent ſenti. 
ment, *© That a king ought never to break his word with 


* his ſubjeQs, nor ought ſubj<Cs ever to ſuſpe the ſin- 
« cerity of their ſovereign's profeſſions,” 

While Alexander continued at Suſa, he was joined 
by 20,000 young Perſ1ans, deſtined to ſupply the place 
of the old decayed ſoldiers. They were all ſtrong and 
well made, and were armed and diſciplined after the 
Macedonian manner. They paſſed in review before the 
king, who was delighted to ſee the fine appearance of 
this new army. 

Harpalus, whom Alexander had left governor of Ba- 
bylon, had diſlpated, in the moſt extravagant manner, 
the immenſe riches that had been committed to his care, 
:ndulging himſelf in all kinds of debauchery, on the 
ſuppoſition that Alexander never would return to cal 
him to an account. But getting notice at laſt of his 
arrival, and of the ſeverity with which he had treated 
the other governors who had been guilty of malverls- 
tions in their duty, he quitted the ſervice of Alexander, 
and taking with him $000 talents, the remains of Is 
former wealth, retired to Athens. On his arrival there, 
the mercenary orators immediately offered him thc! 
'beit {ervices, Harpalus, os that Phocion poſſeſſed 


great credit with the people, oftered him a prelent of 
700 
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700 talents. But that virtuous republican rejeQted bis 
offer with diſdain, and defired him to defiſt from cor» 
upting his fellow-citizens with his money. This was 
not the firſt time that Phocion had given proof of his 
lifintereſtedneſs and integrity. He had reje&ed, with 
the fame firmneſs, the offers both of Philip and Alex- 
ander. Harpalus attempted likewiſe to corrupt De-_ 
nolthenes. But his attempts at firſt were ineffeQual : 
Afterwards, however, Demoſthenes having one day cx- 
preſſed great admiration at the fight of a ſumptuous cup 
that had belonged to one of the kings of Perſia, of 
which Harpalus had got pofſeſhon, the Perſian ſent him 
that ame night the cup, together with twenty talents, 
the value of it. This coming to the knowledge of the 
reople, threw them into a violent rage againit Demoſ. 
thenes ; who, to avoid the effe&ts of their diſpleaſure, 
fed from Athens, and remained in exile till jome time 
after the death of Alexander, reſiding for the moſt part 
at TrezeneE,—In the opinion of Pauſanias, it is far from 
being ſufficiently proved, that Demoſthenes really gave 
wy to this temptation of Harpalus. 

Alexander, in the mean time, defirous of indulging 
lis eyes with another view of the ocean, deſcended to it 
by the river Elea ;z and after coaſting along the Perſian 
gulf to the mouth of the Tigris, he remounted that ri- 
ſer, till he arrived at the place where his army was en- 
camped, At his return he iſſued a proclamation, per- 
mitting ſuch of the Macedonian ſoldiers as were unable 
any longer to ſupport: the fatigues of war, to return ta 
Greece, "The troops gave an unfavourable interpreta- 
tion to this in#!lulgence of their king, believing that be 
atended to fix the ſeat of his empire in Aſia inſtead of 
Macedonia, and that he defired to free his hands alto- 
gether of his Macedonian ſoldiers, to whom he preter- 
red his late Perſian levies. Rendered furious at this 
thought, they hurried in a tumultuous manner to find 
ticir king, and demanded of him, that ſince he no 
longer valued his Macedonian ſoldiers, he would dil- 
large them all, for they were reſolved to ſerve him no 
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 « to the mercy of the nations he has conquered, who 


_earneſt requeſt of his mother, who was continually tea- 


court gave themielves up to the moſt extravagant cx- 


' ting his dignity, gave way to the moſt tender icelvgs 
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longer. This ſe. /4tious addreſs threw Alexander into { 
violent a paſſion, thai he ordered thirteen of the ring. 
leaders to be inſtantly ſeized and put to death. This 
in{tance of authority ſo terrificd the reſt, that they durſt 
not look up nor utter a ſyllable, Then Alexander, 
mounting his tribunal, reproached them, in very ſevere 
terms, with the many marks of kindneſs he had beſtow. 
ed on them 3; and concluded with theſe words: * Yau 
« require your diſcharge; I grant it ; depart, and pub. 
& liſh to the world, that you have abandoned your king 


« have ſhown greater attachment to him than you.” | 
Having ſpoken thus, he retired to his tent. 

The Macedonians, now ſenſible of their folly, burſt 
out into ſighs and lamentations, haſten to the tent of the 
king, throw down: their arms, and confeſs their fault | 
with tears. Alexander, ſeeing them in this ſituation, 
could not himſelf refrain from weeping. Coming out } 
of his tent, therefore, he told them, that he reſtorcd to 
them his friendſhip, Then he diſcharged all who were 
unable longer to bear arms; made each of them large 
preſents, and gave orders, that the foremolt ſeats at all 
public games ſhould be reſerved for them. Craterus 
was appointed to condu@ them home ;z and, at the lame } 
time, he was created governor of Macedonia in place ot 
Antipater z whom Wlexander, in compliance with the 


ſing him with accuſations againſt that officer, defired | 
to have near his own perſon. 

'Thence proceeding to FEcbatana in Media, he cele- 
brated numberleſs games and teaſts, at which the whole | 


ceſſes of drinking. Theſe debauches proved fatal toE- 
pheſtion, the molt intimate friend of Alexander, 
324- and whom he uſed to call another felt. As E- 
pheſtion was modeſt and benevolent, and cm» 
played-his influence with great diſcretion, his death w3s | 
univerſally regretted. Even Alexander himſelt, forget- 
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of friendſhip, and appeared quite inconſolable. To di- 
rert his grief, he u'dertook an expedition againſt the 
Coffeians, a warlike nation; and having conquered 
them. he ſet out for Babylon. 

Before he arrived at that city, the aſtrologers and 
Chaldean foothfayers ſent him word, tar great dan- 
ger threatened hts life in caſe he entered Babylon. This 
denunciation alarmed Alexander very much at firſt. But 
the Greek philoſophers having, on the principles of A» 
naxagoras, demonſtrated to him the folly of aſtrology, 
he immediately advanced towards Babylon with his 
whole army. But he had till another motive for ha- 
ftening towards that city, namely, that he might there 
receive the homage of many ambaſſadors, who had 
come thither for that purpoſe, from different kingdoms 
of the, world, Alexander, therefore, made his entry 
into Babylon with the utmoſt pomp imaginable. He 
received, with equal dignity and complaiſance, the con- 
gratulations of all the ambaſſadors, but particularly of 
thole from the {kates of Greece. Upon the deputies 
from Corinth making him an offer of the treedoin of 
their city, he could not help ſmiling at the fingularity 
of ſuch an offer to ſo migh'y a prince. But on bein 
informed, that this privilege had never been before be- 
ſtowed on any ſtranger but Hercules alone, he imme- 
diately received it with joy. Thcn he applied all tis 
attention to celebrate the funerals of Epheſtion ; which 
were attended with ſuch pomp and magnificence, as to 
ſurpaſs every thing of the fame kind that had ever ap- 
peared 1n the world before. - He got together the moſt 
Kilful architeQs from all quarters, and beitowed great 
-« hay levelling the ſpot whereon 'the pile was to be 
placed, Oe > | 

The edifice formed a ſquare confiſting of thirty divi« 
tions; in cach of which was erected a ſimilar buildin 
to that in the reſt, covered and embelliſhed with extra- 
ordinary magnificence, Along the front were diſpoſed 
249 prows of thips; on which were placed figures of 
archers and warriors fix and a half tcet high ; The ſpa- 
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ces between the prows were hung with purple ſtuff; : 
Above the prows was a range of torches twenty-four 
feet high, forming a*ſort of colonade, adorned with 
fifty-three crowns of gold: 'The capitals of this colonade 
conſiſted of figures in the ſhape of eagles : Above this 
colonade ſtood another, repreſenting a hunting-match 
Above this appeared a fourth, exhibiting the battle of 
the Centaurs: The roof of the edifice was decorated 
with trophies and urns; and on the entablatures were 
placed figures repreſenting Syrens, within which were 
concealed muſicians, who ſung mouraful airs in honour 
of the deceaſed. This edifice was upwards of 200 fect 
high ; and the whole expence of the funeral amounted 
to about 1,500,000 dterling *. 

What folly, thus to conſume in empty ſhow ſuch an 
immenſe ſum, produced by the toil and labour of the 
molt ulſetul ſubjeQs. But not ſatisfied with all theſe 
marks of honour paid to the memory of his beloved E- 
pheſtion, Alexander reſolved to offer ſacrifices to him as 
a god, and that under the authority of a refponle of the 
oracle of Jupiter Ammon; to obtain which a proper 
perſon was diſpatched with the neceſſary in{truftions.— 
He himſelf fet the example ; after which, in order to 
pleaſe the prince, numberleſs temples were every where 
erected to Epheſtion, and it was reckoned criminal even 
to doubt of his being a god. | 
As Babylon was the greateſt and the moſt beautiful 
city of the eaſt, Alexander reſolved to beautify it ſtill 
more, and to make it the ſeat of his empire. In the 
hrſt place, therefore, he gave orders to repair the bul- 
wark formerly. conſtrutted to confine the Euphrates to 
its channel, but which that river had in a great meaſure 
demoliſhed. This uſeful proje&, however, as well as 


that of rebuilding the temple of Belus, which had by 
ruine 


* 'The principal archite& of the monument ereRed by Alexan- 
der to the memory of Epheſtion, is ſaid to have been named Stefir 
crates. This artiſt had ſome time beſore propoſed to Alexander to 
cut Mount Athos into a flatue, repreſenting bim, which ſhould 1n 
its right hand hold a large river, and in its left a city containing 
10,000 inhabitants, 
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vined by Xerxes, as the-idol worſhipped in it had b-en 
by Cyrus, together with all bis other projects, were put 
; ſtop to by his death. 

The melancholy idea of approaching diſſolution had 
now laid faſt hold on the imagination of Alexander. E- 
ery accident ſtruck him with terror, and carried an e- 
vil preſage along with it, He became a downright flave 
to ſuperſtition, and was perpetually offering up facrit- 
ices to render fate propitious, and to obtain the know- 
edge of futurity. To divert the conſtant ſtings of ap- 
rrehenſion, he employed his time in an uninterrupted 
courſe of fealting and drinking, particularly the Jatter, 
in which he indulged himſelf to. ſuch exceſs, that he 
thereby greatly accelerated his death. Aiter having, 
2 one of theſe feaſts, already drunk to great exceſs, he 
reſolved, nevertheleſs, to empty the cup of Hercules, 
#hich contained fix bottles. But he had no ſooner 
ſwallowed it than he fell to the ground, and was ſeized 
with a violent fever, which quickly reduced him to the 
point of death. Finding that there was no hope of re- 
covery left, he delivered his ring to Perdiccas, and per- 
mitted all his ſoldiers to kiſs his hand. On being aſk- 
ed to whom he left his empire ? © To the met worthy,” 
anſwered he. He added, that he foreſaw with what 
ſtrange rites they would celebrate bis funeral. Perdic- 
cas having aſked him, how ſoon he deſired they ſhould 
pay divine honours to his memory ? he anſwered, 
* When you ſhall be happy.” Theſe were his laſt 
words, He dicd at the age of thirty-two, after reigning 
twelve years, 

Some authors, and Quintus Curtius among the 
reſt, pretended that he died by poiſon. But this . 323. 
opinion. is by no means properly ſupported; and 
it 15 far more probable that he-died of exceſſive drink- 
0g. | 

As ſoon as his death was known, nothing was heard 
but weeping and lamentation. The viQtors and the van- 


quiſhed equally bewailed his death. ' he Perſians ex. 


oiled him as the mildeſt and the juſtelt of their mo- 
narchs ; 
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of the latter was heightened by their preſent melanchg] 


_ their enemies. They foreſaw, too, the wars and divi. 
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narchs ; the Macedonians proclaimed him to haye been 
the beſt and the braveſt prince in the world. The prief | 


fituation beyond the Euphrates, and in the midſt of 


fions that muſt unavoidably ariſe from his having na- 
med no ſucceflor. Syfigambis mourned his death as 
fincerely as ſhe had done that of her own ſon; and find. 
ing herſelf, by this event, without further reſource or 
hope, the gave way to the ſuggeſtions of deſpair, and 


| ſtarved herſelf to death. 


The officers, after difputing for ſeyen days, at laſt a. 
greed, that Arideus, the brother of Alexander, ſhould 
be declared king ; and that his perſon (for he was 
poor weak man) fhould be intruſted to the care of Per- 
driccas.—The body of Alexander, after being embalm. 
ed by the Chaldeans, was, according to his own direc- 
tions, conveyed to the temple of Jupiter Ammon, But 
two years intervened before the neceflary preparations 
could be gotten ready. * | 

Alexander's charaQter is marked by numberleſs ble. 
miſhes. On due conſideration, however, it may per- 
haps appear to ſome readers, that his 'great and good 
qualities predominated over his vicious and bad. 

He was born with the fineſt natural parts ; and his 
magnanimity and lofty fentiments were almoſt without 
example.—He early diſcovered marks of the greatelt 
generoſity ; but he as carly gave proofs of an unequal- 
ted ambition. He received a perfe& education under | 
the moſt ſkilful of maſters, Ariſtotle, who took great 
pains to cultivate his genius » and he inſtruQged him not 
only in the fine arts, but in the moſt ſublime ſciences, 
The ſcholar's progreſs correſponded with the zeal and 
{ki}} of his inſtruor. 

While young, he diſcovered very ſingular prudence, 
and found means, during the abſence of his father, to 
pacify ſome dangerous commotions that had broken out 
in Macedonia. At the age of twenty years, he ſubdued 


his moſt formidable enemies, namely, all the ſtates of 
Greece 
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Greece combined againſt him. In the opinion indeed 
of ſome, the firſt years of his reign were the moſt glo- 
rions of his life. He ſupported the ſame charaGter in his 
expeditian againſt Darius ; which was not undertaken 
with a youthful raſhneſs, but with all the vaſt prepara- 
tions that the greatneſs of the enterpriſe required 
magnanimity, prudence, temperance, courage. 

To judge how far he poſlefſed every talent of a com- 
plete general, it 18 only neceſlary to contemplate his paſ- 
ſage of the Granicus, his battles at Iſſus and Arbela, and 
his fiege of Tyre. We ſhall there perceive his {kill at 
drawing up an army in battle order, his preſence of 
mind in the heat of aQion, his intrepidity in the midſt 
of danger, and his firmneſs and conſtancy under diſap- 
pointments. His father Philip ſtudied to ſubdue his 
enemies by ſtratagem and circumvention. Alexander 
pratiſed open force and bravery alone. His behaviour, 
after the battle of Ifſns, is perhaps the aQtion of his 
whole life that did him the moſt honour ; for, on that 
occaſion, he gained a more difficult vitory over his 
own paſhons than that over the Perſian monarch. 

His condu& to the wife and daughters of Darius, who 
found in his very camp an aſylum for their honour and 
virtue, places him in a moſt amiable point of view, and 
beſpeaks him truly great. It likewiſe does honour to 
Alexander, that he was ſuſceptible of the moſt tender 
and conſtant friendſhip: a charaQer which he invari- 
ably maintained to the laſt period of his life ; and he 
was rewarded, by finding ſeveral ſincere and real friends, 
a happineſs rarely incident to perſons of high rank. 
His familiarity with, and his kindeſs to, his ſoldiers, con- 
vinced them that they were beloved by their king ; and 
gratitude for that honour, prompted them to exert their 
utmoſt efforts to pleaſe hin, and to obey his commands | 
vith the higheſt ardour. Nothing was wanting to ren- 

Err the glory of Alexander complete, had he known 
how to ſet proper bounds to his ambition. But, infa- 

ated by an uninterrupted and dazzling courſe of pro- 


ſperity, 


”F 
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ſpcrity, he foon became entirely different from what he 
had forme rly been. : | 

Aiter the ſiege of Tyre, we perceive the good qua. 
lities of Alexander to be daily degenerating. On fee- 

ing him expoſe his own lite, and that of his troops, in a 
journey through the burning deſerts of Libya, with the 
abſurd view of procuring himſelf to be acknowledged the 

fon of Jupiter Ammon, we are amazed at his folly and 
imprudence. We are ſhocked to ſee him give limſelf 
up in Aſia to ſuch immoderate excefles of drinking. By 
this vice, equally deſpicable and dangerous, we ſee him 
inſtigated to dip his hands in the blood of a friend who 
had ſaved his life, We likewiſe fee his underſtanding 

ſo much affe&ted by his intemperance, that he is not a- 
ſhamed to vilify the glory of his father, and to underya- 
lue his atigns. This was equally vain-glorious and un- 
candid. For on due conſideration we ſhall perceive, 
that Philip was not only the ſole author of his own 
power, but likewiſe of that of his ſon. He tranſmitted to 
him the kingdom of Macedonia enlarged exceedingly 
on all fides ; he left him maſter of Greece ; and above 
all, he put into his hands a powerful army of veteran 
ſoldiers, admirably diſciplined, agd commanded by a 
great number of brave and experienced officers. Nor 
can it be diſputed that Philip gave the moſt indubitable 
proofs of his ability to effet the conqueſts effefed 
by his fon ; while, on the other hand, it is not fo clear 

' that Alexander could have performed what his father 
performed, 

But what numberleſs aQtions of violence and injuſtice 
have we not to arraign him with, after he had ſubverted |} 
the Perſian empire by his. victory at Arbela and the 
death of Darius ? Thenceforward he ſhows himſelf an 
unprovoked. perſecutor of 'nations who defired only to 
live in peace. He appears no longer in the light ofa | 
conqueror, (till leſs in that of a heroz he is a down- 
right uſurper, a robber, a ſcourge ſent by the Almighty 
Diſpoſer of all things te execute his vengeance on mat-, 
kind. . | L | Fi 

g* 
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For his cartying the war into Aſia, he had indeed a 
qery ſpecious pretext, namely, to revenge the number- 
{6 miſcries brought upon the Greeks by the kings of 
Perſia, But what pretence could he alledge for ſpread- 
ing ravage and deſtruftion among nations who had ne» 
jer injured him, and to whom the very name of Greece 
ws unknown ; and for putting to the ſword all the in- 
habitants of cities, guilty of no other crime, than the 
dfending of their lives and liberties, with the bravery 
inſpired by the moſt natural of all paſſions, ſelt-preſer- 
ration? But Alexander placed his glory in making him- 
ſelf the terror of mankind ; and his extravagant ambi- 
tion confined itſelf neither by rule nor meature. On 
hearing the philoſopher Anaxarchus give it as his opi- 
ion, that the univerſe contained an infinity of worlds, 
he is aid to have wept, becauſe it was impoſſible for 
him to conquer any more of them than one. His raſh- 
nels too deſerves to be numbered among his faults. 
We ſee him on all occaſions expoſing his life like a 
imple volunteer ; advancing the firſt to the affaulr, 
dimbing along ſteep and dangerous precipices, and 
conſtantly ſtudying to perform the moſt hazardous and 
daring exploits. Such is far from being the glory at 
which a ſovereign ought to aim. He ſhould always 
bear in mind, that he 1s reſponſible for his life to his 
ldiers and to his ſubjeQs. 


Eminent Writers, Philoſophers, Artiſts, &c. 


Tats third age of Greece ptoduced a great number 
of philoſophers. At the head of all theſe Socrates de- 
ſerves to be ranked ; but as we have already fpoken of 
lim at great length, we ſhall ſay no more of him here, 
but paſs on to others, and begin with 
Plato, a native of Athens, and the moſt famous dif- 
ple of Socrates. Plato did not confine himſelf, like 
lis maſter, to the ſubjeQ of morals alone, but ſtudied 
frery branch of philoſophy. His thirſt after knowledge 
prompted him to travel into Egypt, where ne learned 
rom the prieſts various branches of PNTgE Uoe 

6 Lanny 
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rally unknown. His accurate notions about the exiſt. 
ence of Go), and the immortality of the ſoul, are gene- 
rally thought to have been communicated to him in that 
country. Wee ſhall have occaſion afterwards to mention 
his journeys to Syracuſe at rhe requeit of the younger 
 Dionyſius. Art laſt he fixed his conſtant reſidence at 
Athens, where he dclivered his leflons in the fine gar. 
den called the Academy, Hence his diſciples got the 
name of Academicians. | I 
Among his principal tenets may be reckoned the fol- 
| lowing : [hat ther: is but one world :— [hat there is 
but one God, the author of all things :— [hat the ſoul 
1s immortal :— That men ought to refiſt their paſſions: 
T—hat after this life the good and virtuous ſhall be 
rewarded, and th- wick-cd and vicious puniſhed, Plato 
delivered his doctrines in the form of dialogues. He 
appears to have poſſeſſed a ſtrong imagination, His ſtyle 
1s cxtremely florid and ſublime, and is particularly di- 
ſtinguiſhes by a delicacy known to the Greeks by the 
name of Atticiſm. His works abound with the moſt 
lofty ſentiments, and with the moſt uſetul maxims for 
the condudtt of life, and for the ſcience of government. 
He d-clined engaging in the affairs of the republic, 
preferring the calm unruffled life of a philoſopher. He 
was very highly eſteemed for the mildneſs of his man 
ners; and was ſo much admired on account of his valt 
extent of knowledge and his ſublime ſentiments, that he 
was honoured with the name of the Divine Plato. Even 
kings defircd to be dire&-d by his counſels. 
348. He died at eighty years of age. His nephew, 
_ Speuſippus, ſucceeded him in his ſchool. But 
bis ſcholars, atter his death, diſtinguiſhed themſelves 
into two ſe&> ; the followers of the one taking the name 
of Academucians, and continuing to teach in the ſame 
place where Plato hed iaught ; and thoſe of the other 
that of Peripatiticks. who walked and reaſoned under 
the ſhade of the pleaſant groves of the Lyceum ; and 


thence obtained thai appcilation. lato dclerves like- 
wiic to be rauked 1n the clats of rhetoricians, on account 
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of the excellent principles of rhetoric laid down in his 
dialogues, and eſpecially in the Gorgias. Eos 
Ariſtotle was a native of Stagira, a city of Macedonia. 
He came to Athens at the age of ſeventeen, and ſtudied 
rhiloſophy under Plato with fuch induſtry and ſucceſs, 
that he became the ſoul of his ſchool. On the birth of 
Alexander, Philip wrote him, that he intended to make 
him preceptor. to his ſon. ** 1 account,” ſays Philip 
in bis letter, <* the favour of the gods greater in ſend- 
« ing me this ſon during the life of Ariſtotle, than in 
« beſtowing him upon me at all.” TE 
After ſpending ſeveral years on the education of A. 
lexander, he returned to Athens, opened a ſchool in 
the Lyceum, and became the founder of the Peripate- 
icſet, His leQures drew together a vaſt crowd of 
hearers, He carried to a wonderful degree of perfec- 
tion the art of dialeQic, whereof Zeno was the inventor. 
But he did not confine himſelf to matters of philoſophy. 
He gave leflons on rhetoric, and compoſed a treatiſe on 
that ſubje&, which has been juſtly regarded by the 
larned of all ages as the moſt accurate and complete 
that has ever appeared. It is on this account that Ari- 
liotle, as well as his maſter Plato, is numbered among 
the rhetoricians. | h | 
Ariſtotle met with the fate of moſt great men. He 
trated the envy of his cotemporarics, who accuſed 
lim of impiety; and one Eurymedon appeared as his 
prolecutor. To diſappoint the malice of his enemies, 
and to avoid the unhappy fate of Socrates, he fled to 
lhe iſland of Eubcea, where he ended his days. His 
works, after remaining more than 200 years buried in 
olivion, during which time they had paſſed through 
'arious private hands, had ſuffered much by damp and 
ter accidents, and had been greatly corrupted and 
diſcured by ignorant tranſcribers, were at length diſco- 
ered by the famous Sylla at Athens when he ſacked 
lat city, and were by him brought to Italy. When gene- 
ally known, they were juſtly adopted as the moſt per- 
tandard on every topic of which they treated, The _ 
Geg ſur- 
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ſurpriſing diverſity of "thoſe ſubjeQs, the profound ery: 
dition, the acutenelſs, and the fingular accuracy with 
which every point 1s there handled, ſufficiently evince 


the comprehenſive genius of the author. A courſe of | 


obſervations and experiments, for many ages, has indeed 
produced the diſcovery of various ſecrets of nature, of 
which Ariſtotle ſeems to have been ignorant, and which 
no force of genius ever could divine. But in every 
matter of fcrence, thoſe who are the belt acquainted with 
his philoſophy, and with that of the moſt approved mo- 
dern philoſophers, are ſtruck with amazement at his 
valt ſuperiority. 

 Fenocrates ſucceeded Speuſippus in the ſchool of 
Plato, Being a man of a gloomy auſtere diſpoſition, 
Plato, whoſe ſcholar he was, uſed to adviſe him to ſacri- 
fice to the Graces. His contempt of riches is much 
talked of, He carried it fo far, as voluntarily to reduce 
himſelf to poverty. Having been ſent by the Athenians 
in quality of deputy to negociate ſome matters with 
Philip King of Macedon, that crafty prince attempted 
to corrupt him by preſents, but found all his endeavours 
inefieQtual. Alexander made the ſame attempt with the 


fame ſucceſs. Xenocrates refuſed a preſent he offered Y 


uim of fifty talents ; but, apprehenſive leſt that prince 
might 1nterpret his refuſal as an effe& of pride, he ac- 
cepted of thirty mine. The Athenians entertained the 
higheſt opinion of his integrity ; inſomuch, that one 
day, when he was to have given teſtimony about a cer- 
' tain affair, the judges diſpenſed with demanding his 
oath, ſatisfying themſelves with his ſimple affirmation. 
He was fo fond of ſolitude and ſtudy, that he feldom 
appeared abroad. His le&ures on virtue were attended 
with amazing effe&: They often reclaimed the Atbe- 
nan youth from every kind of debauchery. 
© Drogenes lived in the time of Alexander the Great, 
and was of the ſect of the Cynics, founded by Antilt 
henes, a diſciple of Socrates. 'The philoſophers of this 
ſe& lived a moſt rigid life: Wearing no other cloaths 


than a cloak ; and carrying about with them no othe! 
| col- 
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conveniences than a ſort of knapſack, a ſtaff, and a kind 
of two-eared bowl of wood or metal. Diogenes diſtin- 
puiſhed himſelf more than any other of this ſeCt by his 
cynical behaviour 3 which he carried to ſuch an extra- 
nagant pitch, as to become ridiculous. He walked bare- 
ſoot, and lodged in a tub, But under this beggarly 
equipage, he entertained a more than Kingly pride, 
and a ſovereign contempt for all mankind, The readec 
has already ſeen his anſwer to Alexander the Great. 
He is celebrated for many witty ſayings, and for ſome 
excellent maxims of morality. But his condu& evin- 
ced, that he was at no pains to prattiſe thoſe precepts 
himſelf ; for never did man carry 1mpudence in point 
of morals to a greater pitch. This impudence, his con- 
temptuous airs, and his ſatirical remarks, were his dif. 
inguiſhing charaQeriſtics. Hence came the name of 
Cynic, a Greek word derived from the name of dog, to 
lenote, that the philoſophers of this caſt took delight in 
ailing, or rather barking and ſnarling like dogs, at the 
reſt of mankind. | "FTE 
Zeno was the founder of the ſe& of Stoics. He was 
aiginally a diſciple of Crates, a cynical philoſopher. 
But diſguſted at the impudence of that ſe&, he attached 
limſelf to Xenocrates and Polemon, and eſtabliſhed a 
tew {eQt at Athens, namely that of the Sorcs, as already 
odſerved. "This ſe& derived its name from a gallery in 
wich they taught, called in Greek Sfoa. Zeno foon 
quired great reputation, He was much eſteemed 
y the Athenians for the purity of his precepts, which 
te himſelf praiſed with the greateſt exaQneſs ; and 
W or the zeal with which he inculcated the principles of 
WI Virtue, | 4 
W Cleanthus, Chryſippus, and Poſſidonius, were ſcho- 
W its of Zeno. They all valued themſelves on their per- 
&& contempt of riches. Zeno was the inventor of dia- 
eftic, the art that teaches uF'to deduce certain conclu- 
lons from certain principles. The Stoics piqued them- 
hes much on their excelling in this art ; buttheir rea- 
vting often degenerated into ſophiltical arguments. 
Gg2 The 
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The Stoics maintained, that the ſovereign good con. 
ſiſted in living virtuouſly according to the difates of 
conſcience. In other words, they placed all happineſ 
in the practice of virtue. Their chief aim was to ren. | 
der themſelves inſenfible to the miſeries incident to hy. 
man life. For that purpoſe they laboured to convince 
themſelves, that © every thing that happens is for the 
*« beſt;”” and thence argued, that our diſtinQions be. 
tween good and evil are merely chimerical.—A perfe&t 
Stoic, therefore, did not regard even pain as an evil, 
Their philoſophy was calculated to render them entire] 
devoid of paſſion and of frailty. But it ſhould ſeem, 
that, to reform nature, they meant to extinguiſh it alto- 
gether ; for they muſt have known that paſſion is con- 
ſtitutionally inherent in man. It muſt, however, be al- 
towed, that the Stoics were, of all the ancient philoſo. 
phers, the moſt virtuous both in point of principles and 
of practice, and that ſome of the greateſt and wiſelt men 
of antiquity were formed in their ſchool. 

The Peripatetics entertained nearly the ſame opinion 
with the Stoics as to the chief good ; but they eſteemed 
riches and health to be good, and poverty and dilcalc 
to be evil, 

Epicurus was founder of the Epicurean ſet of phulo 
fophers. He was a native of a village in Attica, and 
_ opened his ſchool in a delightful garden at Athens 
where he was attended bya vaſt concourſe of hearers, and 
arrived at a diſtinguiſhed reputation. None of his ma 
ny works having been tranſmitted to us, it is from tie 
poem of Lucretius that we learn the ſyſtem of his pil 
olophy. Lucretius may be ranked at the head of thok 
poets, who would have been happier to have been bor 
without genius, than to have perverted their talents { 
fubyert retigion and ſound reaſoning. "a 

Epicurus maintained, that pleaſure was the ſovereig 
good. By pleaſure, according to Cicero, he meant tht 
pleaſures of ſenſe, ſuch as the contemplation of beautif 
objes; eating and drinking ; ſhows and diverli0ns 


Cicersg thinks, that he did not belieye in the exif 
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of gods, although he ſpoke in very pompous terms of 
the reſpeCt to be paid them. He maintained, that the ſo- 
yereign evil conſiſted in pain ; to which, although his 
bge was liable, yet he ſaid,) that he found ſources of 
happineſs even in pain itſelf, On the other hand, in 
point of the moral duties of man, he delivered very ad- 
mirable precepts, and extremely oppoſite to thoſe we 
ſhould expe& from a philoſopher who placed the fove- 
reign good in pleaſure. But the moit extraordinary cir- 
cumſtance of all is, that he lived a pure and irreproach- 
able life. | | 
Pyrrho, a philoſopher of the fe& of Sceptics, was a 
native of Elis in the Peloponneſe, and lived in the time 
of Alexander. He maintained, that, with reſpect to 
the qualities of every ſubje& about which the human 
mind is converſant, there is ground for affirmation and 
denial ; that therefore, there can be no certainty ; and 
ve muſt of courſe never form a poſitive decided judge- 
ment of any thing. Hence this doQrine has obtained 
the name of Pyrrhonz/m. From thoſe principles he de- 
duced the moſt pernicious conſequences ; that nothing 
was 1n itſelf honourable, ſhameful, juſt, or unjuſt ; theſe 
diſtin&tions depending entirely on human inſtitution. 
This was opening a door to every fort of crime. It 
would therefore have been for the honour and happineſs 
of mankind, that theſe opinions had gone out of the 
worid with their author. But ſuch is the depravity 
of the human heart, that even in our days they find 
adettors and ſupporters among men of genius and 
leaming. 
in this third age of Greece flouriſhed Menander the 
poet, who 1s regarded as the father of polite comedy, 
He was perfeQly free from the faults of Ariſtophanes, 
vo reſpeQed neither decency nor modeſty, nor even 
tie gods themſelves ; and who gratified the malevolence 
of his audience by ſcurrilous refle&tions againſt the beſt 
en 1n the ſtate. In the judgment of Quintihan, Me- 
nander outſhone all thoſe who had applied to comedy 
tore him ; his humour being exquiſite, graceful, and 
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delicate. From a deſpair, no doubt, of equalling him, 


Terence, who applied to the ſame ſtudy, ſatisfied him. 
ſelf with tranſlating, in a manner, 'the produQtions of 
Menander, and with preſenting them to the Roman 
people, ſet off with all the graces and purity of the | 
Latin tongue. = 

Protogenes, the famous painter, flouriſhed in the time 
of Ariitotle,- with whom he was conneQted by the moſt 


Intimate friendſhip, He was a native of Cauna, a city 


on the ſca-coaſt of Rhodes. His excellency in his pro- 


feſſon induced the Athenians to employ him in ſeveral 


pieces of work, which afterwards attrated univerſal 
admiration, His maſterpiece was his Jaliſus tne ſon of 
Apollo, and a great hunter. TE 
Praxiteles, the celebrated ſtatuary, likewiſe lived in 
this age. He wrovght principally on marble. His ma- 
ſterpicce was a ſtatue of cupid, which he gave as a pre- 
ſent to the courteſan Phryne, of whom he was very 
fond. She ſet it up at Theſpia her native country, whi- 
ther numbers of the curious repaired to view 1t *, 
Polycletes, another ſtatuary, and a native of Sicyon, 
was famous for his ſtatues of braſs. His maſterpicce 
was a Doriphorus, the name of thoſe who ſerved in the 
Perſian king's guards. This ſtatue was ſo much admi- 
red for the extraordinary juſtneſs of its proportions, that 
it was called the Canon or Rule, and as ſuch was care- 


Zully ſtudicd by ſucceeding ſculptors. 
1 Me | Apelles, 


 *-This is ſuppoſed to be the antique mentioned in De Thou's Me: 
raoirs. He tells, that having gone to ltaly, when young, witli 
De Foix, they ſaw at Pavia, in the colle&ion of J/abe/la D"Ejir, ® 
ſtatue of a ſleeping Cupid executed by M. Angelo ; which, aiter the 


moſt attentive conſideration, appeared ſupremely excellent, and hl 


Jed them with inexpreflible admiration. After admiring it for ſome 
time, another ſtatue of a cupid was ſhown them, Kill ſoiled with the 


earth out of which it had been digged. On comparing this with 
the former, all preſent were aſhamed of their firſt judgment, and a* 


greed, that the ancient ſtatue ſeemed to be an animated ſubſtance, 
and that the medern, compared with it, was but a block of mable 
without expreſſion, | 
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Apelles, the celebrated painter, was a native of the 
ſand of Cos, but reſided for the moſt paft at Epheſus. 
He is placed at the head of all the ancient painters, and 
sfaid to have contributed no leſs to the perfeQion of 
printing by his writings on that ſubjeCt, than by his ad- 
mirable performances 'The particular in which he prin- 
cipally excelled, was the grace, or an eaſy noble air, 
tempered with ſweetneſs ; but which is more eafily felt 
than expreſſed. He executed ſeveral portraits of Alex- 
znder ; whereof that which repreſented him lanching 
the thunder was the moſt highly finiſhed, His engaging 
manners even procured him the friendſhip of the Mace- 
donian hero, who did not diſdain to viſit him frequent- 
ly, that he might ſee him work, and enjoy the pleaſure. 
of his converſation. Alexander prohibited any other 
perſon than Apelles from preſuming to paint him. The 
ingular merit of Apelles expoſed him to much envy, 
and ſtirred up many enemies againſt him during his ſtay 
at the court of Ptolemy King of Egypt. On returning 
to Epheſus, he revenged himſelt upon his detraQtors 
by bis famous piCture of Calumny, which was reckoned 
one of his capital performances. His Venus riſing from 
the ſea was accounted his maſterpiece. | 

Lyſippus, the famous ſtatuary, likewiſe lived in the 
ime of Alexander. He was a native of Sicyon. He 
laid, that Polycletus*s Doryphorus at firſt ſerved him in- 
ſtead of a maſter : But having afterwards conſulted the 
panter Eupompus, which of the preceding ſculptors was 
moſt worthy of his imitation, he received for anſwer, 
* None of them, but Nature herſclt.” Lyfippus fol- 
lowed the advice, and carried'the art of ſtatuary to the 
ſummit of perfe&tion. It is well known that Alexander 
prohibited any other perſon but Lyſippus from attempt- 
Ing to make his ſtatue, as he had forbidden any body 
but Apelles to draw his portrait : For he did not doubt 
that the ſingular merit of thoſe artiſts, as it would im- 
nortalize their own names, would beſtow additional 
hme even on his. Lyſippus is ſaid to have wrought 
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with much eaſe and quickneſs, and to have executed 
more works than any other ſtatuary whatever, His two 
capital performances were, 1/7, The ſtatue of a man 
rubbing himſelf after coming out of the bath; which | 
Agrippa afterwards cauſed to be placed betore his baths 
at Rome. 2dly, A ſtatue of Alexander in braſs, of ex. 
quiſite beauty: The Emperor Nero, trom a moſt de, 
prayed taſte, reſolved to haye this laſt ſtatue gilded, 


THE 
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B O O K Iv. 


Containing the Hhflory of the FOURTH Act 
< of GREECE. 


From the death of Alexander the Great till Greece became 


a Roman province, ſome time after the deſiruttion of Co» 
rinth. | 


HE beautiful days of Greece, fo fruitful in great 

men and in great aQtions, are now paſt; and 

the few traces of ancient virtue that ſhall ſtill appear, 

may be compared to burſts of lightning in a dark night, 

which ſhine but for a moment, and ferve only to make 
tie gloom more conſpicuouſly diſmal. 

We ſhall now ſee the chief officers of Alexander, to 
the number of ten or twelve, making war on each other 
for the ſpace of twenty years, to procure an independent 
eſtabliſhment in ſome portion of his vaſt empire. Some- 
mes pretended friends, ſometimes declared enemies, 
they embrace now one ſide, now another, juſt as inte- 
relt or caprice jnclines them, We ſhall ſee Macedonia 

change 
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change its maſter five or fix times. We ſhall perceive 
that Alexander, by puſhing his conqueſts to ſo immenſe 
an extent, was the occaſion of the utter ruin of his own 
family, and of the total extirpation of his relations - 
that murder and deſtru&ion were the fruits of his Od 
queſts, about which his generals flaughtered one ano- 
ther with the moſt ſhocking cruelty ; and that the ſtates 
of Greece were the victims of their quarrels. To enter 
on a detail of the various events reſulting from theſe 
diſputes among Alexander's captains, would be in ef. 
feR to write the hiſtory of all the then known world in. 
ſtead of that of Greece, We ſhall therefore confine 
ourſelves to the particulars immediately reſpeQing that 
country, and paſls over the reſt in ſilence ; which we do 
with the greater pleaſure, as thoſe other tranſaQions 
would preſent little elſe to the reader than one continued 
| ſcene of murder and the baſeſt perfidy, 
| _ The Greeks ſtill make ſome efforts for regaining their 
former independency. But thele are only the weak ex- 
ertions of expiring liberty ; and the princes to whom 
they apply for proteQtion, inſtead of delivering them 
| trom their miſeries, take advantage of their weakneſs, 
| to enflave them the more, and to make them ſubſervi- 
ent to their own defigns.—Ar laſt the Romans, whoſe 
power inlenfibly ſwallowed up that of all the other ſtates 
in this hemiſphere, ſubje&ed them imperceptibly, pro- 
claiming themſelves all the while to be the deliverers of 
| mar:kind, and that they never made war but to reinſtate 
nations in their natural rights and liberty. But they 
ſoon changed their tone, and diQtated their pleaſure as 
| conquerors and ſovereigns. The deſtrution of Co- 
rinth at laſt convinced the Greeks of the neceſlity they 
C-. were under of ſubmitting to that warlike people ; who, |} 
under various pretences, totally ſubdued all the ſtatcs of 
Greece, and added the whole of that country to therel: 
of their great empire, 


| 
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Afairs of Greece, from the death of Alexander the Great 
to the redudtion of Sparta by Antigonus, after the battle 
of Selafta. 


HE generals of Alexander, after much altercation 
and diſpute, at length agreed to divide amon 
them the provinces of his empire in the following man- 
ner. Macedonia, Epirus, and Greece, were afligned 
to Antipater 3 Thrace, and the neighbouring provinces, 
to Lyſimachus ; Egypt, Arabia, and Libya, to Ptolemy 
the ſon of Lagus, whoſe ſucceflors in that government 
were on that account called the race of the Lagidz ; 
Lycia, Phrygia, and the provinces. of Afia Minor, were 
given to Antigonus; Caria to Caſlander; Lydia to Me- 
nander ; Little Phrygia to Leonatus z Armenia to Neop- 
tolemus ; Cappadocia and Pamphyla, provinces not yet 
thoroughly conquered, to Eumenes ; Syria and Pheni- 
cia to Laomedon ; the two Medias to Perdiccas and 
Atropatus ; Perſia to Peuceſtes ; Babylonia to Archon 
Meſopotamia to Arcefilag ; Parthia and Hircania to Phra- 
taphernes ; BaQriana and Sogdiana to Philip. Higher 
Aſia and the Indies were left to thoſe put in pofleſſion of 
them by Alexander. Seleucus, the ſon of Antiochus, 
was made general of the horſe; and Caflander, fon of 
Antipater, of the guards. | | 
| Of theſe governors ſeveral diſtinguiſhed themſelves 
by their extraordinary merit; but above all Eumenes, a 
native of "Thrace ; obſcurely born indeed, but whoſe 
magnanimity and elevated, ſentiments amply ſupplied 
that defe&, if it may be accounted one. His eminent 
abilities procured him the eſteem, firſt of Philip, and 
atterwards of Alexander, with whom he poſleſſed a high 
Gegree of credit. 
dtatira, the widow of Alexander, and daughter of 
Darius, ſoon followed her unhappy father to the Wane. 
Hoe 
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Her death was brought about by the procurement of 
Roxana, who ſuſpeQed her to be with child. Perdic. 
cas. was an accomphice in this murder. | 

The Greek colomes ſettled by Alexander in highe 
Afia, weary of living at ſuch a diſtance from their native 
country, reſolved to return home; and uniting to the 
number of 20,000 men, prepared for their departure, 
without aſking permiſhon of Perdiccas. But intelligence 
of their reſolution coming to the ears of that governor, 
he diſpatched againſt them a general called Python ; who 
having found means to bribe 3000 of them to delert to 
Him, eaſily defeated the reſt ; of whom the greater part 
were, in conſequence of orders from Perdiccas, cut in 
Pieces by the Macedonians. | 

In the mean time, the news of Alexander's death ha- 
ving reached Greece, occaſioned an univerſal joy among 
the Athenians, who immediately reſolved upon war, 
and uſed their utmoſt endeavours with the reſt of the 
ſtates of Greece to perſuade them to enter into a pe- | 
neral confederacy for their common liberty. A power- 
ful flect is immediately fitted out; all the citizens able 
to carry arms are inliſted; and an army under the com- 
mand of Leoſthenes is fent againſt Antipater. Demoſt. 
henes then in exile at Megara, having employed his 
eloquence to prevail on the ſtates of Sicyon, Argos, and 
Corinth, to accede to the confederacy ; the Athenians, 
ſtruck with this inſtance of his generoſity, recall him 
from baniſhment, and on his return march all out of | 
the city to meet him, to welcome him back, and to 
ſhow him every mark of honour and diſtintion. It 1s 
obſervable, that Phocion oppoſed this war. Antipater, 
informed of theſe tranſations, took the field with no 
more than 13,000 Macedonians and 600 horſe; and ad- 
vaneed towards Theflaly, a fleet 110 galleys attending 
him along the coaſt. But the army of the Athenians 
and their allies being more numerous than his, defeated 
him in the firſt engagement, and obliged him to re- 
treat. | h 

The Athenians having next year formed the fege 6 

am 
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Lamia in Macedonia, both befiegers and beſieged be- 
haved at firſt with great bravery. But Leonatus arri- 
ring to the aſſiſtance of Antipater, an engagement en- 
ſued; wherein the Greeks, by means of their cavalry, 
of which the greater part was raiſed in Theffaly, ob- 
tained the vidtory, flew Leonatus, and obliged the city 
to capitulate. Antipater however eſcaped out of Lamia, 
and put himſelf at the head of his troops ; but carefully 
avoided another engagement, till Craterus ſhould come 
to his aſſiſtance with a freſh reinforcement of troops. 
Theſe arriving ſoon afterwards, formed, on their junc- 
tion with thoſe of Antipater, an army of 40,000 foot, 
5000 horſe, and 3000 bowmen ; while that of the Athe- 
nians amounted to no more than 25,000 men and 
2500. horſe. A battle enſuing, the Greeks were de- 
teated ; owing almoſt entirely to the want of diſcipline 
among their ſoldiers. 'The allies having applied to An- 
tipater for terms of accommodation, received for an- 
ſwer, that he would treat ſeparately with each of the 
ſtates. Upon this the negociation was broken off ; and 
the allies, inſtead of remaining united, having diſperſed, 
Antipater preſented himſelf with his army before each 
of their cities ſeparately, and diQtated his pleaſure to the 
inhabitants. LN 

The Athenians thus deſerted by their allies, upon 
hearing that Antipater was advancing againſt them from 
Thebes, deputed Phocion to go and mcet him. Anti- 
pater inſiſted, that the Athenians thould ſubmit them- 
ſelves entirely to his mercy ; and with this hard condi- 
ton they found themſelves obliged to comply. But. 
Antipater afterwards condeſcended to enter into an al- 
lance with them, on condition of their delivering up to 
him Demoſthenes and Hyperides ; of their reſtoring the 
government to its ancicnt ſtate, when the public em-_ 
ployments were conferred on the wealthier. ſort alone ; 
of their receiving a garriſon of his troops ; and of their 
repaying him the expences of the war. 
© Afﬀeer this, hearing that Demoſthenes and Hyperides 
had fled, he diſpatched Archias in purſuit of them ; who 
; finding 
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finding Hyperides in Egina, dragged him from the 
temple, whither he had betaken himſelf for lanQuary, 
and ſent him to Antipater, by whom he was put tg 
death. Archias having likewiſe diſcovered Demoſthenes 
in the iſland of Calauria, where he had taken refuge in 
the temple of Neptune, endeavoured to perſuade hin 
to go along with him to Antipater, by afluring him 
that he would do him no harm. But Demoſthenes, 
juſtly diſtruſtful both of the ſervant of the tyrant, 
322. and of the tyrant himſelf, drank off the poiſon 
that he conſtantly carried about with him, which 
0 moments afterwards put a period to his glorious 
life. 
' Demoſthenes was the prince of orators, as we have 
already had frequent occafion to obſerve, and as may be 
more fully ſeen from the compariſon drawn up by Quin- 
tilian between his eloquence and that of Cicero. He was 
likewiſe a profound politician, aQtuated by the warmelt 
zeal for the intereſt of his country, and the moſt yio- 
lent deteſtation of every thing that favoured of tyranny. 
Had the Athenians followed his advice, Philip never 
would have been able to arrive at the ſovereignty of 
Greece. Ss | 
| But it was the moſt extraordinary circumſtance of all 
in the charaCter of Demoſthenes as an orator, that he 
never made a vain or oftentatious parade of his genius, 


nor ever indulged himſelf in any flouriſh with the ſole | 


intention of ſhining. His conſtant aim was to engage 
the attention of his audience to the merits of his caule, 


and to convince their judgments. Some time after his 


death the Athenians erected a ſtatue of braſs to his me- 
-mory. | | | 

The Athenians ſoon became ſenſible, that, by ſub- 
jeQing themſelves to Antipater, they had aſſumed a very 
ſevere and imperious maſter. As the virtue of Phocion 
compelled in a manner the admiration of this new ty- 
rant, ſeveral exiled citizens were permitted to return on 
the intercefſion of that celebrated Athenian. But a great 
number of the poorer inhabitants voluntarily abandoned 


; the 
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the city» The government however of Antipater was 
exerciſed with great juſtice ; and public employments 
were conferred on perſons of merit alone. At the ſame 
time it is true, that men of faQtious diſpoſitions, from 
whom Antipater apprehended diſturbance, were exclu- 
Jed from all offices in the ſtate; a meaſure, however, 
that might perhaps redound no leſs to-the happineſs of 
Athens than to the quiet and ſecurity of the tyrant. 
Fumenes, in the mean time, was put in poſlefſion of 
Cappadocia.—Ptolemy, Craterus, Antipater, and An- 
tgonus fall out, form confederacies againſt one another, 
and Craterus periſhes in the diſpute. Perdiccas dies in 
an expedition againſt Egypt.—Antipater likewiſe dies, 
ifter naming Poliſperchon his ſucceſſor in the govern- 
ment, in preference to his own ſon Cafſander, who was 
by no means deſtitute of merit. This behaviour of An« 
tpater, in chooſing, preferably to his own ſon, Po- 
liiperchon a ſtranger, but the oldeſt. of all Alexander's 
renerals, and a man of ſuch experience as the nation 
ſtood in need of, cannnot be too highly commended. 
But Caflander, provoked at what he called his father's 
njuſtice, reſolved to form a party againſt Poliſperchon, 
and engaged in his favour Ptolemy and Antigonus ; of 
whom the latter, having the command of the provinces 
of Aſia Minor, was the moſt powerful of Alexander's 
luccefſors, Poliſperchon, on the other hand, laboured 
to ſtrengthen his party; and the better to diſpoſe 
Greece to aſſiſt him, he re-eſtabliſhed the ſtates in their 
ancient independency, and recalled ſuch citizens as 
vere in baniſhment. But Nicanor, arriving in the 
mean time at Athens on the part of Caflander, took poſ- 
lon of Pyreus. Soon after, Alexander, the ſon of 
Polifperchon, having come thither likewiſe, under pre- 
tence of aſſiſting the inhabitants, but really to make him- 
ſelf maſter of the place, found the inclinations of the 
atzens much divided. | | 
| The moderation of Phocion proved his ruin. Wiſh 
ng always to a&t as a mediator, he made it a rule to be- 
ae with candor and with mildneſs to the — 
IS 
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his country, This was at laſt imputed to him as a crime, 
He was molt unjuſtly accuſed of keeping vp a treaſon. 
able correſpondence with Nicanor = was, on that 
account, degraded from his office of general. Phocion 
having preſented himſclf before the people, with an in. 
tention to convince them of this innocence ; they refy. 
ſed to hear him, and condemned him to die. Every 
perſon of ſenſe and virtue. was ſhocked at ſeeing the 
man, who, by way of diſtinQion, uſed to be called the 
honeſt man, treated in ſo cruel and unworthy a manner, 
His friends took their laſt farewell of him ia tears. Pho- 
_cion himſelf behaved on the occaſion with the ſame tran. 
quillity that had diſtinguiſhed his moſt glorious days, 
and with that confidence which innocence alone inſpires, 
| After begging of one of his friends to intreat 
319. his ſon, in his name, to pardon this piece of in- 
juſtice in the Athenians, he ſwallowed the hem- 

lock juice.  _- 

We ſhall be the leſs ſurpriſed at this glaring inſtance 
of injuſtice, when we conſider, that all power was 
at that time in the hands of the moſt baſe and unworthy 
members of the ſtate; who being without any perſon 
of ſenſe and ſpirit to dire& them, gave themſelves up, 
without controul, to the diQates of caprice and paſſion. 
—To the injuſtice and folly of ſuch tumultuous aſlem- 
blies, as that by which Phocion was condemned, did the 
moſt virtuous men of this republic in former times owe 
their ruin. | | 

Phocion was educated in the ſchool of Plato; and was, 
perhaps, one of the moſt virtuous men that ever lived. 
— Though almoſt all his life at the head of armies, his 
love of mediocrity ſtill remained with him, and no man 
| ever carried difintereſtedneſs to a higher pitch. Intlex- 
ible-in every point that regarded the intereſts of the 
commonwealth, as well as his own condu& in life, he 
conſtantly preferred the good of the ſtate to all concerns 
of his own; and in private life, although he was of the 
mildeſt and moſt benevolent temper, yet he never 


any particular would depart from the ftoical pools 
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ities in his charaQer to conform himſelf to the luxu- 
rious manners of the age. His exemplary ſobriety pre- 
ſerved him vigorous and healthful to a very advanced 
ze; and when eighty years old, he commanded ar- 
nies. The temper of his wife, too, was perfealy cor- 
reſpondent to his own. An Ionian lady having made 
in oltentatious diſplay of her fine cloths and jewels be- 
fore her, ** As for me, (ſaid ſhe), I eſteem my huſband, 
« who has commanded the Achenian armies theſe 
« twenty years, as my fineſt ornament.” Phocion was 
choſen general no fewer than four and forty times. But 
it was a fixed maxim of his, that the juſteſt wars weaken 
a ſtate, and that peace ought to be the obje& of every. 
vile government. It was not till ſome time after his 
death, that his ungrateful country, aſhamed of her 
treatment of him, ereQed a ſtatue of braſs to his me- 
mory, in order as much as pofhble to wipe away the 
gnominy of ſo unjuſt and fo diſgraceful a condemnation. 
With every virtue that could dignity a private cha- 
ner, Phocion poſſefled in an eminent degree the molt - 
important qualifications of a complete ſtateſman and of 
a ſkilful general, uniting in, his perſon the political abi- 
ties of Themiſtocles and the military talents of Mil- 
tides; and he might have been as ſerviceable to his 
country as thoſe great men, had not faQtion excluded 
bim from the command in the moſt critical times, and 
preferred to. him perſons who were hardly worthy of be- 
ng his ſcholars, either in the ſcience of government or 
0! war, | | . 
The Athenians, finding themſelves now in a defence- 
ls fituation, were obliged to ſubmit to Caffander, to 
put him in poſſeſſion of the citadel, and to receive from 
him a governor, on whom, according to the language 
of the age, they beſtowed the appellation of Tyrant. 'The 
man advanced by Caffander to this dignity, was 
Demetrius Phalerius, who was much eiteemed at 319- 
Athens for his eloquence, and who firſt inter- 
fered in the affairs of government about the time that 
Harpalus had deſerted from Alexander. 
2 H h \.-_ Durinz. 
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During theit ſubjeQion to Cafſander, the Athenians 
enjoyed a ſtate of much tranquillity under the admin. 
{tration of Demetrius, who, ſo far from abuſing his 
power, behaved with ſuch moderation that they hardly 
perceived him to be their maſter. He not only aug. 
mented the revenues of the republic, but retrenched in 
every department, except that of religion, all expences 
which ſeemed calculated ſolely for luxury and oſtents- 
tion. He remedied the abuſes that prevailed in the 
matter of railing ſepulchral monuments, and reſtrained, 
as. much as poſſible, extravagance in furniture and ig 
dreſs; and the poor citizens profited greatly by hi 
prudence and atiention. Demetrius diſtinguiſhed him- 


felt as highly in his philoſophical as in his political capa- 


city. All the ancient authors are unanimous 1n praiſing 
his virtue and the wiſdom of his adminiſtration ; and 
they rank him among the greateſt men that Athens ever 
produced. 

Poliſperchon, hearing that Caſlander had gotten pol. 
ſeſſion of Athens, marched and laid fiege to that city; 
but the beſieged made ſo brave a reſiſtance, that he was 
forced to relinquiſh the enterpriſe. | 

Eumenes having been about this time defeated in an 
_ engagement by Antigonus, was taken priſoner, and ſoon 
after put to death. Of all the officers of Alexander, 
this was the wiſe{t and the moſt victuous; the beſt com- 
mander, the moſi artful politician, He ſeems to have 
been on the whoie the moſt accompliſhed man of his 
time, and the worthielt of becoming Alexander's ſuc- 
cefior. But he had the misfortune to lead an army 
compoſed of different nations, furniſhed him by the 
governors of provinces, each of whom alpired to be 
commander in chief, tie remained to the lalt inviolabiy 
attached to the royal family. No conſideration what- 
ever could ſhake his integrity ; and he appeared, upon 
all occaſions, to be actuated by the jultelt fentiments 
. of honour. But theſe extraordinary qualities rendeiec 
him the more obnoxious to the ſatraps, who enyvied thc 


ſuperior accompliſhments of ſo {kilful an officer, elpect 
ay 
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aly as he owed his advancement not to birth or in- 
trigue, but to his ſingular merit alone. 

Olympias having been, by Poliſperchon, recalled in- 
to Macedonia, made herſelf miſtreſs of that kingdom, 
and put to death Arideus, who had borne the empty 
ttle of king for the ſpace of fix years. Euridice the 
wife of Arideus, Nicanor the brother of Caffander, to- 
gether with a great number of Caffander's other friends, 
were likewiſe the vidtims of the cruelty of that princeſs. 
But thoſe cruelties did not long remain unpuniſhed, 
(afſander having beſieged her in Pidna, and obliged her 
to ſurrender at diſcretion, the relations of the perſons 
he had cauſed to be murdered, demanded vengeance for 
thoſe murders in the aſſembly of the Macedonians. She 
ms accordingly condemned, and put to death 
by the hands of her accuſers themſelves ; the 317. 
ſoldiers ſent for that purpoſe not daring to lay 
hands upon her. ts 

Caſſander having led his army into Bueotia, was 
moved with compaſſion for the Thebans, who, ſince 
te deſtrudtion of their city by Alexander, wandered 
about from place to place, without any fixed babitation. 
(:ffander reſolved to rebuild their city. Several ſtates 
a Greece contributed to forward this generous and 
lumane undertaking. The Athenians, 1n particlar, re- 
bult a part of the walls; and Thebes ſoon recovered its 
brmer ſplendor. After this, Cafſander having marched 
ganſt Argos, that city ſurrendered to him without 
mking any reſiſtance ; and thoſe in the territory of 
leſſens followed its example. EE GE 
> About this time Demetrius, the ſon of Antigonus, 
legan to make a figure. Plutarch draws an advan- 
ageous charaQer of this prince, and diſtinguiſhes him 
the title of Poliorcetes, which ſignifies, the taker of 
ities, He was the handſomelſt man of his time. His 
majeſtic air, tempered by a pleaſant affable look, ſtruck 
lte ſpeQtators at once with awe and pleaſure. He em- 
Pojed his leiſure in giving moſt magnificent feaſts and 
Mcrtainments. But as foon as buſineſs called him 
Hh 2 | £9 
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to the cabinet or to the camp, none exceeded him in 
diligence and aCtivity, nor better ſupported fatigue and 
pain. He behaved with the higheſt reſpe& to his pa- 
rents, by whom he was moſt tenderly beloved. 

Scleucus having conquered Nicanor, and reduced un- 
der his power Media and Sufiana, made his public entry 
into Babylon. From this period is dated the ra of the 
Seleucidz, by which the Orientals reckoned their chro- 
nology, as the Chriſtians do by that of Chriſt. Ste. 
cus rendered himſelf beloved by his ſubjeQs, by the 
 milcneſs of his government, by his juſtice, and by his 
bumanity. Demetrivs the ſon of Antigonus attempted 
in vain to expel him from the province of Babylon. Se- 
teucus, indeed, having been abſent in Media, Demetrius 
attacked and reduced the caſtles of Babylon ; but was 
foon after obliged to retreat to his father in Afia Mi 
Nor. 

The Macedomans growing weary of the diviſions that 
prevailed among the generals of Alexander, required 
that the young king, now about fourteen years old, whe 
was the fon of Roxana, and bore the ſame name wit 
his father, ſhould be ſet at their head. Caffander, dread 
ing leſt that might interfere with his ambitious deſigns 
put to death privately both the young prince and bI 
mother ; and next year, in concert with Poliſperchon 
he diſpatched, in like manner, another ſon of Alexan 
der, called Hercules, then a boy about ſeventeen years 0 
age, who had been born to that prince by Barline, thi 
widow of Memnon the Rhodian. Antigonus, on thi 
other hand, ſecretly put to death Cleopatra the filter 0 
Alexander the Great, and widow of Alexander Kin 
of Fpire. Thus the generals of Alexander had t1 
cruelty to extirpate the family of their ſovereign, thi 

they might have no maſter, and might hold their govern 
- ments in perfe& independence. Ambition never ſtop 
at the moſt dereſtable crimes. But the proſperity © 
thoſe monſters was of ſhort duration ; while, on tl 


contrary, Scleucus and Ptolemy, who. ated on ah 
: | ciple 
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ples of juſlice and clemency, became the founders of 
ating empires. 

While Athens enjoyed a ſtate of perfect tran- 
quillity under the adminiſtration of Demetrius 3o6. 
Phalerius the deputy of Cafſander, Demetrius | 
Poliorcetes appeared off Pyreus, and blocked it up with 
2 fleet of 250 ſhips. The Athenians being taken un- 
prepared, with their harbour unguarded, Demetrius 
entered the harbour without oppoſition and intimated 
to the Athenians by a herald, that he was come to ſet 
them at liberty, and to re-eſtabliſh their ancient form 
of government, 'The Athenians thinking it beſt to ſub- 
mit, ſent ambaſſadors to treat with him, whom he rece1- 
ved in the moſt polite and obliging manner. De- 
metrius proceeded to -lay fiege to the fortreſs of Muni- 
chia, took it, diſmiſſed the Macedonian garriſon, and 
rated it to the ground. Then he made his entry into A- 
thens, and re-eſtabliſhed the democratical form of go- 
rernment, which had been interrupted for the ſpace of 
tlirteen or fourteen years. | | 

As Demetrius Poliorcetes entertained a very high e- 
leem for Demetrius Phalerius, he ſent him, at his own 
requeſt, to Thebes. For though the Athenians had | 
erected 3oo ſtatues to his memory, that philoſopher was 
rery jultly apprehenſrve of the change which this revo- 
lution might produce in the diipoſition of that fickle 
peopie. Accordingly he very ſoon ſaw his ſuſpicions 
verified, The Athenians, with a view of making their 
court to the anducrert condemned their late virtuous 
rovernor to death, uſed every means to render his me- 
mnory odious, and overturned all the itatues they had a 
ittle while before erected to his honour. On the other 
hand, they heaped the molt extravagant honours on 
Vemetrius Poliorcetes and his father Antigonus, calling 
Mg tiem their kings and tutelary gods, and carrying 
Meir pictures in the proceſſion at the feait of Minerva. 
What a worthleſs, unaccountable, and degenerated 
Mople! Demetrius Phalerius took refuge with Cafſan= 
ir; and after Caſſander's death, he put himſelf under 
| IIh 2 the 
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the proteQion of Ptolemy Soter in Egypt, who was the 
proteQor of all men of genius and learning. Demetrius 
ſoon gained the friendſhip of that prince, and employed 
himſelf, during his retreat, in the compoſition of ſeveral 
works on the ſubjeC& of government. 

Demetrius Poliorcetes. departed from Athens with a 
numerous fleet, to make the conqueſt of Cyprus. Ha- 
ving made good his landing in the iſland, he immedi. Wl | 

ately advanced againſt Salamina ; deteated Menelaus, Wl ; 
| who defended that city ; and battered its walls with ex- 
traordinary warlike engines, and particularly the Hele. Wl | 
polis, to which however the beſieged found means to ſet Wl : 
fire in the night. Ptolemy informed by Menelaus of 
the danger he ran of loſing the iſland, haſtened to its re- 
 lief with a powertul fleet. But he was totally defeated Wi » 
by Demetrius in a ſea-fight. 'The conſequence of this Wl } 
victory was the reduction of Salamina ; of which, when 
Antigonus received intelligence, he was ſeized with ſuch Wl y 
a tranſport of joy, that he ſent his crown to Demetrius, WMll : 
and gave him in the letter the title of Ang. The E- WM b 
gyptians, on the other hand, beſtowed the ſame title on 
P tolemy. _; | q 
| No man was more ative or laborious in war than Will « 
Demetrius ; who being uncommonly ſkilful in the me- Wi | 
chanic powers, had an extraordinary turn for fieges, and Will : 
for the conſtruCtion of engines. His galleys of fittcen Wi 
benches ot oars, and the engine called helepolts, were Will t 
{triking proots of his mechanical genius. 
After gaining the victory juſt mentioned, De- t 
304. metrius reſolycd to beſiege Rhodes, the capital Wl; 
of the ifland of the ſame name, a very rich tra- i t 
[ 
| 
l 
j 
{ 
| 
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ding city, forming by itſelf a powerful ſtate, firmly at- 
tached to Ptolemy. Demetrius ſailed againſt it with a 
numerous fleet and an army of 40,000 men, The en 
gines uſed by him in this fiege are much celebrated. 
The Rhodians took the wiſeſt precautions for making a 
vigorous reſiſtance. Nothing could exceed the violence 
of the aſſaults made on the city by Demetrius, excep!, 


perhaps, the cforts of the befirged to ſuſtain hoes 
| aut; 
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ſults, and to repulſe the enemy. The beſieged made 
much uſe of engines, by which they threw firebrands 
and darts. Demetrius, finding his attacks on the fide 
of the harbour ineffeRual, attempted it next on the land 
ide, where he made uſe of an helepolis which exceed- 
e in ſize any that had hitherto appeared. It conſiſted. 
of nine ſtories, each furniſhed with catapulte and balif- 
tz; it bore likewiſe two battering rams of a monſtrous 
ſize, fortified with iron ; which, when moved by the u- 
nited ſtrength of 1000 men, had a prodigious force. 
But while he was affaulting the city with this dreadful 
engine, ſeveral. tranſports, loaded with proviſions, arri- 
red to the relief of the Rhodians, Demetrius, after car- 
ying on the ſiege for the ſpace of a whole year, and 
performing incredible aQtions of perſonal valour, was at 
at obliged to raiſe it, and to agree to a treaty with the 
Rhodians, extremely honourable for the latter. For it 
was thereby declared, that the republic of Rhodes ſhould 
remain in poſſeſhon of all its rights, privileges, and lt- 
derties, without being ſubject to any power whatever. 
The celebrated painter Protogenes happening to be 
it Rhodes during the courſe of this famous fiege, 
quietly proſecuted his buſineſs, without being in the 
alt diſturbed by the noiſe of arms or the alarms of 
the ſiege. Upon Demetrius aſking him how he came 
to enjoy ſuch tranquillity ? © Becauſe,” anſwered Pro- 
togenes, © I knew well that you had declared war a- 
* gainſt the Rhodians, not againſt the arts.” Deme- 
rus went often to ſee him when at work. 'I he malter- 
piece of this painter was, as we have mentioned above, 
ite piture of Jaliſus, which even Apelles himſelf ad- 
mired; and in which a dog was reprelented panting and 
loaming at the mouth, as if after a hard thace. It is 
reported of Protogenes, that after having long endea- 
'oured to paint the foam iſſuing from the mouth of the 
dog, without being able to execure it as he defred ; lo- 
lng patience at Jlaſt, he ſuddenly threw the ſponge that 
be made uſe of for rubbing away what ſeemed amis, oa 
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the canvas, which exaGMly produced the effe& that the 
painter deſired. Gee 

Caflander about this time laid fiege to Athens, De. 

| metrius haſtened to the relief of that city with a 

303. Numerous fleet, and drove Caffander from At: 

tica, On this occaſion the ' Athenians laviſhed 


upon him the higheſt honours, and the moſt extraya. 


gant flattery ; afhigning him for an apartment a quarter 
of the teraple of Minerva; which Demetrius, whoſe 
debauches diſhonoured his warlike exploits, polluted 


with every ſort of profanation, even ereing in it altars 


to his courtezans. But not ſarisfied with that, he obli- 
ged the Athenians to furniſh him without delay with 
the ſum of 155 talents ; which'was no ſooner delivered 
to him, than he beſtowed it in a preſent on Lamia his ta- 
vourite courtezan, At this time Demetriusprocured him- 
ſelf to be declared commander in chief of the Greeks, by 
an aſlembly of their ſtates holden at the Ilithmus of Co- 
rinth. 

In the mean time Antigonus aimed at nothing lels 
than to diſpofſeſs the other ſucceſiors of Alexander, 
namely, Caflander, Lyſimachus, Seleucus, and Ptolemy, 
of their reſpective governments. But thoſe other go- 
vernors perceiving his intentions, formed a confederacy 
againſt him and his fon Demetrius. A great battle was 

fought in the neighbourhood of Ipſus in Phrygu, 
302. where Antigonus was ſlain, and the confederates 
obtained a ſignal victory. 

In conſequence of this viory, the confederated prin- 


'ces added the dominions of Antigonus to their former 
poſſeſſions ; and, atter much controverſy, they relolved 


to divide the whole empire of Alexander in the follow- 


ing manner : Egypt, Libya, Arabia, and Paleſtine, were 


athgned to Ptolemy ;—Macedonia and Greece -to Cal- 
fander ;—Bithynia and Thrace to Lyſimachus ;—and 
Afia, as far as the river Indus, to Seleucus. 'Ihis lall 
territory, which comprehended all the provinces of the 


wicient Perſian empire, was called the tindom of mh 
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hecaule the Seleucide, its kings of the race of Scleuevus, 
reſided at Antioch, a city of Syria, \ 

In the mean time Demetrius appeared before Athens, 
and demanded admittance into that city. But the un- 
fortunate ſituation of his affairs encouraged the Athe- 
nians to refuſe to comply with his requeſt. They re- 
turned him for anſwer, that they would receive within 
their gates no king whatever. | | 

About the ſame time Caflander died, leaving two ſons, 
who quarrelled about the ſucceſhon to his kingdom. 
Demetrius having effeQted a reconciliation with Seleu- 
cus, applied himſelf to the re-eſtabliſhment of his affairs. 
He marched againſt Athens, full of reſentment for the 
ungrateful treatment he had met with from its inhabi- 
tants ; and he blockaded the city fo cloſely, that he ſoon 
reduced them to the laſt extremity, and obliged them 
to open their gates, and to receive him as their conque- 
ror. Having aflembled the inhabitants in the theatre, 
he ſurrounded it with armed men, But after throwing 


the Athenians into the moſt violent terror imaginable, 


he ſuddenly aflumed an air of affability, and declared, 
that he freely forgave them. From Athens he marched 
againlt the Lacedemonians, with an intention to ſubdue 
that warlike people ; and coming to an engagement 
with their king Archidamus, who had marched out to 
oppoſe him in the neighbourhood of Mantinea, he gain- 
ed a great victory. In a lecond engagement near Spar- 
ta, he cut 1n pieces 200 Spartans. After this, it was 
not doubted that Sparta, which had never hitherto 


been in poſſeſſion of any enemy, ſhould be taken by 


Demetrius. But ſome other affairs ſuddenly requiring 


his appearance in another quarter, Sparta eſcaped once 
more. 


It was about this time that Selencus built on the banks 


of the Tigris the city of Seleucia, which afterwards be- 


came ſo famous. rob 
Pyrrhus the renowned King of Epire, who in the ſe- 


quel diſtinguiſhed himſelf as the beſt general of his time, 


began already to appear, He was the ſon of Eacides 
king 
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king of the Molofſi. Having, while yet an infant, nar. 
rowly eſcaped from the hands of the rebels who had de. 
throned his father, he was carried into Ilyrium, and 
there educated. Afﬀter being reſtored to his kingdom, 
he was again driven out of it by the Moloffi, who had 
taken advantage of his abſence to riſe in rebellion, and he 
was obliged to take refuge with Demetrius his brother. 
in-law, with whom he was preſent at the battle of Ipſus, 
where he greatly diſtinguiſhed himſelf. 

He went afterwards to the court of Ptolemy ; where 
he diſplayed extraordinary ſkill in every kind of manly 
exerciſes, became a favourite of the whole court by his 
generous and obliging behaviour, and ſhowed that he 
was pofleſſed of remarkable abilities. ' He had great 
command of temper, was mild and acceſlible, delighted 
every body by his affability, and in point of military 
{kill was generally preferred even to Demetrius. But 
he was of a lively impetuous diſpoſition ; and his reſtleſs 
temper and unbounded ambition, never would permit 
him to remain in quiet. Here he took to wife Antigo- 
na, the daughter of Berenice, the wife of Ptolemy ; 
and having by the interceſſion of that princeſs obtained 
a fleet and ſome money from Ptolemy, he with that al-' 
fiſtance regained poſſeſſion of his kingdom. After this 
he made an alliance with Lyſimachus ; and attacked Ma- 
_ cedonia, then in poſſeſſion of Demetrius, on the ore 
fide, while Lyfimachus attacked it on the other. The 
army of the latter, diſguſted by the haughtineſs ot his 
deportment, deſerted from him, joined Pyrrhus, and 
proclaimed him king of Macedonia, But he ſoon Joſt 
that kingdom, and was obliged to return into Epire. 

Cineas, a native of Theffaly, who had been a ſcholar 
of Demoſthenes, and was a man of an excellent under- 
ſtanding, was the favourite and confident of Pyrrhus. 
This man frequently repreſented to Pyrrhus, in the molt 
ſtriking manner, the inutility of his ambitious projects; 
and proved to his conviQtion, that it was as much in Þ1s 
power to enjoy, at the time he was arguing with him, 


the quiet and good cheer which Pyrrhus ma” 
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{eſſed to be the end of all his undertrkings, as it would 
be after he ſhould have expoſed himſelf to the number- 
leſs toils and dangers that he mas continually meditating. 
But though Pyrrhus was obliged to affent to his opinion, 
yet he found it impoſſible to reſtrain his turbu- 

lent ambition 3 which, after a variety of other 280. 
exploits, prompted him to undertake an exped1- 

tion even into Italy againſt the Romans, with whom he 
fought three battles. 

After gaining, by the means of his elephants, the 
firſt battle, Pyrrhus ſent Cineas to Rome with offers of 
peace; which by the advice of Appius Claudius were 
rejected by the ſenate. Cineas, on his return, gave 
his maſter the moſt lofty idea of the Roman people, de- 
{cribing the ſenate as an aflembly of ſo many kings. 
The Romans, in their turn, ſent ambaſſadors to Pyr- 
rhus, to convince him of his folly in making war upon 
them, and of the danger in which it might eventually 
involve him. Pyrrhus made the moſt tempting offers 
to Fabricius, who happened to be one of the ambaſla- 
dors, to engage him to enter into his views : but Fa- 
bricius diſcovered by his anſwer a greatneſs of ſoul in- 
finitely ſuperior to all corruption. © Do you retain 
« your wealth,” ſaid he, < and I will preferve my po- 
« yerty and integrity.” Pyrrhus, however, perſiſted 
n his praQtices on Fabricius, and made him more tempt- 
ing offers ſtill to bring him over to his fide. But that 
generous Roman rejeQted them all with the ſame firm- 
nels and magnanimity, Next year Fabricius tranſmitted 
to Pyrrhus a letter, wrtiten by the phyfician of that 
prince, wherein he offered to poiſon the king his ma- 
{ler, provided the Romans would reward him ſuitably 
tor his pains. Pyrrhus, ſtruck with ſo high an inſtance 
'of Roman generofity, ſet all his priſoners at liberty 
vithout a ranſom, and offered more advantageous terms 
of peace than before; to which, however, the Romans 
vould by no means hearken. 

_ A keond battle was then fought between Pyrrhus and 


the _ 
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the Romans near the city of Aſculum; where both 
parties exerted extraordinary efforts of bravery, ang 
the night alone put an end to the engagement. The 
Joſs was nearly equal. on both fides, but the beſt troops 
of Pyrrhus were cut off. i 
About this time happened a famous irruption 
.278. of the Gauls into the more poliſhed and fruitful 
countries of the, ſouthern parts of Europe, A 
vaſt ſwarm of thoſe barbarians, leaving their native re- 
gions of the north, proceeded ſouthwards, and appear- 
cd very unexpectedly on the frontiers of Macedonia; 
where Ptolemy Ceraunus, who then poſſeſſed that king. 
dom, having ventured to give them battle, was totally 
deficated and ſlain. The victorious Gauls, after this 
tucceſs, divided their forces into two parties: one of 
which took the rout towards 'Fhrace ; while the other, 
under Brennus, directed their courſe to Greece, Bren- 
nus having made himſelf maſter of the paſs of Thermo- 
pyle atter ſome oppoſition, advanced to Delphos, with 
an intention to plunder the rich temple of Apollo. But 
the Greeks, anxtous for the preſervation of fo ſacred a 
place, quickly aflembled a powerful army, charged thc 
Gauls with their uſual bravery, further heightened on 
this occaſion by all the. tury of religious zeal, and ob- 
tained a complete victory. Brennus, out of deſpair tor 
the loſs of the battle, killed himſelf. Such of the 
Gauls as remained, endeavoured to retreat by the 
ſame road that had conducted them into Greece ; but 
they were molily deſtroyed, either by famine or by the 
ſword. © 
The Syracuſans having applied to Pyrrbus for afiilt- 
ance againſt the Carthaginians, that prince leit Italy, 
paſſed over to Sicily, and took pofleſſion of Syracule 
where, having received money and a fleet from the >y- 
racuſans, he fell upon the Carthaginians, and ruined 
their power in that ifland. Encouraged by an uninter- 
rupted courſe of proſperity, Pyrrbus began to meditate 
the conqueſt of Africa, intending} to make his ſon He- 
lenus ſovereign of Sicily. But his good fortune bad 
| greatly 
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oreatly altered his temper. He was 'now grown overs 
hearing and tyrannical : And his ſole aim being to pro« 
cure money to ſupport the expence of his luxury and 
extravagance, he employed the moſt opprefſive mea- 
ſures for that purpoſe; beſtowed all offices on his own 
favourites ; and, inſtead of judging according to the 
Jaws, was guided by intereſt and caprice alone. This con- 
du&t ſoon alienated from him the affeQtion of the people z 
and Pyrrhus perceiving himſelf to be the oþje& of pub- 
lic hatred, became a downright tyrant, put to 'death 
under various pretences the moſt illuſtrious citizens, 
and rendered himſelf deteſted by all the Sicilians. Ha- 
ving undertaken another expedition into Italy, at the 
n{tigation of the Samnites and Tarentines, he plunder- 
ed on his way the temple of Proſferpine at Locri, But 
being overtaken by a violent tempeſt, his ſuperſtition 
was alarmed, and he fent back the riches he had thence 
abſtracted. | | 

Pyrrhus gave battle to the Romans a third time, near 
Beneventum, and was defeated. But this diſaſter by 
no means diſcouraged him. For it was a diſtinguiſhing 


circumſtance in the charaQer of Pyrrhus, that he re- 


mained firm and undiſmayed in the midſt of the greateſt 
misfortunes. Though he had now but a ſmall army re- 
maining, and no money at all to ſupport it, he never- 


theleſs paſſed over into Macedonia, where Antigonus 


the ſon of Demetrius was then reigning, attacked that 
prince, defeated him, and in a ſhort time reduced all 
the cities of Macedonia. 

While the other ſtates of Greece ignominiouſly bowed 
the neck beneath the yoke of Alexander's ſucceflors, 
Sparta alone appeared to be re-animated by the ancient 
pirit of the country, and by that noble intrepidity 
which had formerly procured her the pre-eminence over 
all her neighbours. Cleonymus, the ſon of Cleomenes 
king of Sparta, provoked at ſome part of the bchaviour 
of his fellow-citizens, ſolicited Pyrrhus to march with 
an army againſt Sparta. That prince complied with 
the invitation; and entering Laconia with an OT 
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of 25,000 men, ravaged and plundered the country a. 
round. 'The Lacedemonians ſent ambaſladors to treat, 
But Pyrrhus, without coming to the point, amuſed the 
ambaſſadors with flattering ſpeeches and compliments, 
and advanced that ſame night to the very gates of 
vOparta. 

| Though the Spartans, who expeQed nothing leſs, 
were much ſurpriſed at this ſtep, yet they were by no 
means diſcouraged, but laboured for the remaining part 
of that night with the utmoſt expedition to throw vu 

entrenchments. In this work they were aſfliſted by their 
wives and young women; who, after completing a third 
part of the entrenchment by themſelves, preſented arms 
to all the young men, and exhorted them to acquit 
themſelves as they ought. Next day Pyrrhus made diſ- 
poſitions for attacking the city; but met with a far 
more vigorous reſiſtance than he had expeQed. A 
young Spartan, of a very handſome perſon, named 
Acroates, the fon of King Areus, diſtinguiſhed himſelf 
particularly on this occaſion. All the Spartans indeed 
fought with the moſt remarkable bravery ; and after a 


long conteſt repulſed the troops of Pyrrhus. Next day 


the attack was renewed; and the Spartans, inſtead of 
failing or being diſcouraged, ſeemed rather to be inſpi- 
red with additional valour. Their women attended 
them during the whole engagement, ſupplied them with 
arms and drink, and carried off the wounded. But 
| this deſperate reſiſtance only made Pyrrhus redouble his 
efforts. At length he was ſhocked at the dreadful car- 
nage occaſioned by his obſtinacy, and reſolved to re- 
tire... - £ 
Pyrrhus, ſolely intent on war, marched, upon the 
invitation of Ariſteas, the head of a faQtion in Argos, 
apainſt that city, which was diſtraQted by inteſtine dil- 
ſenfions. Areus king of Sparta laid an ambuſcade for 
him on his way thither, and cut in pieces his rear 
guard, together with Ptolemy his ſon. Pyrrhus, cxal- 
perated by the loſs of his child to a degree of deſpair, 
throws himſelf into the midſt of bis enemies, drives bis 


2 horſe | 
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horſe againſt Evalcus the commander of the Lacede- 
monian cavalry, transfixes him with a javelin, and com- 
mits a frightful laughter among the beſt troops of the 
enemy around the body of Evalcus. Pyrrhus on all oc- 
cafons was terrible in battle, but that day he ſurpaſſed 
himſelf, In this engagement the Spartans loſt the flower 
of their ſoldiers. 

As ſoon as Pyrrhus arrived before Argos, he was ad- 
mitted into the city by Ariſteas and his fation- The 
Argives fled to the citadel, and begged aſfliſtance of 
Antigonus, who lay encamped hard by the city. King 
Areus having come likewiſe to the relief of the Ar- 
gives with a choice body of Spartan ſoldiers, Pyrrhus 
reſolved to march out and give them battle. But hap- 
pening to embarraſs himſelf in a narrow lane, where he 
could neither advance nor retreat, and being at the 
fame time attacked by the enemy, he throws himſelf 
into'the midſt of them, and is wounded by a javelin 
thrown from the hand of a common ſoldier. Pyrchus 
turned about to ſtrike the ſoldier : but a poor woman, 
who was looking at the engagement from the top of a 
houſe, perceiving that it was her own ſon whom Pyr- 
rius was going to ſtrike, diſcharged a large tile on the 
head of Pyrrhus, who fell mortally wounded from his 
horſe, and a ſoldier cut off his head. Antigonus ſoon 
got poſſeſſion both of the camp and army of Pyrrhus, 
but behaved with great generoſity to his ſon Helenus. 

Thus fell Pyrrhus, one of the moſt ſkilful command- 
ers of his rime. Of this we cannot doubt, ſince Livy 
nforms us, that Hannibal, on being aſked by Scipio, 
Whom he eſteemed the beſt general that had ever lived? 
made anſwer, That he accounted Alexander the beſt, 
Pyrrhus the ſecond, and himſelf the third. He added, 
tuat no general excelled Pyrrhus in the art of drawing 
up an army ; of chooſing the molt advantageous ground ; 
ad of paining the eſteem and confidence of his ſoldiers. 
Itis certain, however, that Pyrrhus was not poſſeſſed 
0! all the qualifications requiſite in a great commander, 
ile committed innumerable blunders, continually ex- 

| | poſed 
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poſed his perſon like a ſimple volunteer, blindly under. 
took expeditions without proper examination or reflec. 
tion, and ated upon no fixed plan. Hence we ſee 
him perpetually fluctuating and changing from one pro. 
je& to another, juſt as his reſtleſs 4mbition inclined 
him*. bY | 

Antigonus, to diflolve an alliance concluded 
268, between the Spartans and Athenians, laid fiege 

__ to Athens, and took it. | 

The Achean republic, compoſed of twelve inconſide- 
'rable towns in the Peloponneſe, had been ſubdued like 
the other ſtates of Greece in the time of Alexander. It 
had remained ſubje& to the Macedonian power ever 
fince; but had often changed its maſter of late, having 
been ſometimes under the power of Demetrius, fome- 
times under that of Caflander, and ſometimes under 
that of Antigonus. At laſt they found means, in the 
time of Pyrrhus, to expel the tyrants impoſed upon 
them by Antigonus ; and they formed a {tri& union un- 
der the form of a ſingle republic governed by a general 
council. 

About this time Sicyon groaned under the tyranny 
of Nicocles. But Aratus, the fon of Nicias, one of 
the principal citizens, though then only twenty years 
of age, conceived the deſign of ſetting his country atli- 
berty. Having concerted the neceflary meaſures with 
the utmoſt prudence, he ſcaled the walls of the city; 
and after effeting, by that means, his entry, he called 


aloud on the inhabitants to aſſert their liberty. They 


immediately obeyed the welcome ſummons, ſet fire to 
the tyrant's palace, and recalled ſuch of their number 
as were baniſhed. Aratus, to render the liberty he had 
thus procured to his country more durable, perſuaded 
the Sicyonians to accede to the Achean league. For 
though the ſmall republics, united in that league, were 


but weak ; yet, by the wiſdom of their general coun 
| an 


* In the year before Chriſt 264 the firſt Punic war began, and 
continued twenty-two years. | 
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and by their perfe& union, they were enabled to main- 
tain their independency. 

Aratus, by his virtuous and prudent conduCt, acqui« 
red {till more and more the eſteem of his fellow-citizens. 
He was not, however, a man of a perfect or of an equal 
character. He was in particular very deficient in mili- 
ary merit, For though at ſome times he acted with 
reat vigour and reſolution, yet the view of danger of- 
ten rendered him timorous and irreſolute. Being cho- 
ſen a ſecond time general of the Acheans, he recovered 
from Antigonus the citadel of Corinth, whereof that 
prince had gotten poſſeſhon. This was-a place of great 
importance. Being fituated on a hill, in the middle 
of the Iſthmus, which ſeparated the Peloponneſe 
from the continent, it commanded the fea and land on 
both ſides, and in a great meaſure prevented all com- 
munication with the Peloponneſe. By theſe means it 
rave its poſſeſlor the higheſt influence in the affairs of 
Greece, and was therefore an objeCt of jealouſy among 
al the neighbouring powers. | 

Aratus had promiſed fixty talents to an inhabitant of 
Corinth, who undertook to condu@t him to the citade], 
by a ſmall path cut out of the rock on which the for- 
tres was built. But being unable to advance the whole 
lum immediately, he was obliged to pawn the greateſt 
part of his plate, together with his wife's jewels, for 
the balance. This was an inſtance of magnanimity, 
comparable, in the opinion of Plutarch, to any of the 
molt ſhining aQtions of Grecian heroiſm. For here A- 
ratus not only ſacrificed his whole eſtate to the welfare 
of his country, but likewiſe expoſed his life to the moſt 
imminent danger. Aratus reſolved to make the attempt 
In the night, taking along with him 400 ſoldiers. 

He ſucceeded in. the enterpriſe, drove out the e- 243 

iemy, and took poſleflion of the citadel. The 

Corinthians thereupon joyfully opened their gates to 

lim, acceded hkewiſe, by his perſuaſion, to the Achean 

apue, and put a garriſon into the citadel. This daring 

ud ſucceſsful exploit procured Aratus great FEES, 
| J1 --.--- a 
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and induced the Megareans, together with ſeveral other 
ſtates, and even King Ptolemy himſelf, to join the 4. 
chean league, The Acheans, fenfible that the fole atm 
of Aratus was their common advantage ; that he was z 
profeſſed enemy of every ſpecies of tyranny, and high. 
ly defirons of reſtoring their cities to their ancient liber- 
ty; continued him without interruption in the chief mi. 
| Hitary command. | | 

About this time the Romans began to make their 
power reſpeCtable even among the Greeks. They ſent 
_ an embaſly to the Acheans apd Atolians, to perſuade 
them to guaranty a treaty of peace that they had con- 
cluded with Teuta the widow of one of the kings of 
HMyrium. This country was then governed by a parcel 
of petty princes, who peſtered all their neighbours with 
their piracies; and having lately ventured to meddle 
with the efte&s of ſome of the Roman citizens, they had 
provoked that republic toattack Queen 'Teuta, whom the 
Romans obliged toabandonlllyriumentirely. On account 
of this important ſervice, the Corinthians paſſed a public 
decree, admitting the Romans to the Iſthmick games; 
and the Athenians preſented them with the freedom of 
their city, | 

A ſet of tyrants having been planted in many of the 
cities of Greece by the power of the Macedonian prin- 
ces, Aratus-directed his principal attention to the ex- 
tirpation of that vermin, who oppreſſed and ruined the 
reſpeEtive [tres Shich they had been placed. On 


this account, one of thoſe tyrants, and the moſt wicked 


of them 'all, called Ari/tippus, who domineered at Ar- 
gcs, employed: many ſchemes to accomplith the de- 
itruQtion of HAratus. This Ariſtippus lived in conti- 
nual apprchenfion, end was. conſtantly buſied 1n contn- 
ving precautions for ſecuring his life. For that purpoſe 
he retatned a body of armed men to guard hs houls 
night and day. © He flept in an upper chamber, to whici 
he mounted by a ladder; the only entry being Þy * 
trap-door, which was ſhut when the tyrant entered, an 
his bed placed above it. It is probable, however, that 
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he ſlept never the ſounder fot all theſe precautions z 
while Aratus, on the contrary, appeared always in pu- 
blic, without arms and without fear, attended by no 
other guard than the affeQtion of his fellow-citizens. 
That virtuous republican having at Jaſt come to an en-_ 
ragement with Ariſtippus, gained a complete victory 

over the tyrant, who was killed in the battle. Aratus 
next perſuaded Lyſiades, tyrant of Megalopolis, volun- 
tarily to refign his ſovereignty, and to reſtore that city 
to its former liberty. | ; 

Agis King of Sparta, though no more than twenty 
years of age, laboured to bring about a reformation in 
that city, where luxury and avarice had of a long while 
xcquired a footing, and to inforce the ſy/tem eſtabliſhed 
by Lycurgus. Such an undertaking required a man of 
2 very different charaQter from Agis: who, beſides his 
want of years and experience, was of too mild and ir- 
reſolute a diſpoſition, The youth, however, and the 
people in general, highly applauded the deſign. But 
it was oppoſed by the rich, who were headed by his 
colleague Leonidas. The reformation therefore took. 
place only in part, Agis himſelf having ſet the example, 
by ſharing all his wealth with his fellow-citizens. | 

While things were in this ſituation at Sparta, the A- 
cheans being at war with the Ztolians, begged aſhſt- 
ance from the Lacedemonians ; who ſent them an army 
under the command of Agis. The Lacedemonian aux- 
llaries joined Aratus at Corinth ; but upon the Acheans 
declining to come to an engagement with the enemy, 
Apis returned to Sparta. On arriving at that city, he 
lound the people exaſperated and ſpirited up againlt 
tim by the machinations of Agefilaus, one of the prin- 
cipal citizens, who accuſed him of having impoſed on 
the people, by perſuading them that an <qual diviſion 
df effe&ts would be brought about. 

Leonidas, who had been depoſed, and in whoſe place 
Clombrotus his ſon-in-law had been made king, was re- 
alled and replaced on the throne. Leonidas highly en- 
aged againſt Cleombrotus for havingu ſurped his- dig- 
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nity, vented againſt him the bittereſt reproaches, and ex+ 
pelled him the city. Then he applied himſelf to accom: 
pliſh the ruin of Agis, who being decoyed from his a 
iylum, was thrown into priſon. Leonidas having gained 
over the Ephor1 to his ſide, brings Agis to trial for at- 
tempting to introduce innovations in the government, 
Agis was condemned to death, without ſo much as be- 
ing allowed the privilege of defending himſelf, and with- 
out being tried by his fellow-citizens; and he was after. 
wards ſtrangled in priſon. The people hearing what was 
' paſting, were provoked at the injuſtice of the proceed. 
ings againſt their king, and made an inſurreQion to fave 
his life. But their zeal ſerved only to haſten the fate 
2 of that unfortunate prince ; whoſe mother and 
244. grandmother having gone to the priſon and de- 
manded acceſs to him, were laid hold of and put 
to death likewiſe. What accumulated horror! And what 
_ a change in Sparta! | 
Leonidas having died ſoon after, his ſon Cleomenes 
mounted the throne. This prince being of an ative 
enterpriſing diſpoſition, and extremely deſirous of glory, 
beheld with pity the citizens of Sparta abandoned to 
luxury and indolence, and careleſs about the public 
welfare. Perceiving the whole power of the ſtate to 
be in the hands of the Ephori, he reſolved to attempt to 
change the form of government; and hoping that war 
ſhould enable him to accompliſh his deſigns, he took 
occaſion, from ſome acts of hoſtility committed by Ara 
tus on the territory of the Arcadians, to declare war 
gainſt the Acheans; and immediately taking the field 
with an army, offered the enemy battle. Aratus, dil 
mayed at the boldneſs of Cleomenes, whom he had h1- 
therto conſidered as att inexperienced young man, Ie 
treated ; and thereby incurred ſevere reproaches from his 
own ſoldiers. Cleomenes, emboldened by his fucce!s 
againſt Aratus, puſhed his advantage, and beat the &- 
cheans in leveral ſkirmithes. HE 
Having by theſe means greatly advanced his authori!) 


at Sparta, he no longer heſitated to put bis deſign in 
| £Neo, 
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execution. But before entering that city, he ſent for- 
ward privately a body of armed men, who ſurpriſing the 
Ephori while at table, killed four of them. Then Cleo- 
menes aſſembling the people, repreſented to them how 
enormouſly the Ephori had abuſed their power; ac- 
quainted them with his defign of reviving the laws of 
Lycurgus z and t6 convince them of the ſincerity and 
uprightneſs of his intentions, immediately made an e- 
qual diviſion of his own wealth, and prevailed on his 
friends and relations to follow his example. Then he 
zpplied himſelf to reſtore the laws of Lycurgus, touch- 
ing the education of the youth, the exerciſes, and the 
public tables; and the citizens cheerfully conformed 
themſelves to this change of hfe. | 

At the ſame time, to ſhow his enemies that theſe inno- | 
rations had not diminiſhed the affettion entertained for 
him by his countrymen, he attacked and laid waſte the 
lg of Megalopolis, and carried off a conſiderable 

oty. 

Befides all this, the plainneſs and ſimplicity of his 
(reſs, the frugality and ſobriety of his table, and the ati- | 
ability of his deportment, ſhowed that he meant to | 
form the citizens by his own example. But he ſtudied, | 
above all, to gain the confidence and afteQion of his | 4 
troops; and with ſucceſs, for they teſtified great ar- | 
dour to fight under his command. Availing himſelf 
ol this favourable diſpoſition in the ſoldiers, he took | 
the field againſt the Acheans, gained a great vitory '- 
over them, and forced them to ſue for peace ; which _ | 
Ceomenes conſented to grant, on condition of their | 
Sobing him commander in chict of the forces of the | 
cague, | | | 

lhe Acheans ſeemed diſpoſcd to comply with this | 
condition, But Aratus, who had now enjoyed the com- i 
mand three and thirty years, regarding 1t as an affront, -. 
rclolved to engage Antigonus in the affair, For this 
purpoſe he made application to that prince in an indi- 
ett manner, by two citizens of Megalapolis; which 
ity being in the neighbourhood of Sparta, was much 
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expoſed to the incurſions of the enemy. Thoſe two 
Megalopolitans repreſented to Antigonus, that Cleome. 
nes aſpired at the conqueſt, not only of the Peloponneſe, 
but of all Greece; that it was the intereſt of Antigonus, 
to prevent the execution of theſe ambitious deſigns ; 
that they had good reaſon to believe that Aratus would 
be inclined to co-operate with him in proper meaſures 
for that end ; and that as a ſecurity for the fincerity and 
attachment of the Acheans, they would put him in pol: 
 Tefion of the citadel of Corinth. Antigonus, to whom 
this afforded a fair opportunity of intermeddling in the 
affairs of Greece, liſtened with pleaſure to the propoſals 
of the Megalopolitans, and promiſed to affiſt them, pro. 
viding the agreement were approved of by the Acheans; 
who being accordingly informed of the diſpoſitions of 
Antigonus, reſolved, by the perſuaſion of Aratus, to 
continue the war. Cleomenes having thereupon ſeized 
on ſeveral cities in the Peloponneſe, the Acheans imme- 
diately begged of Antigonus to come with all diligence 
to their aſhſtance, 

That prince obeyed the invitation z advanced;to ſup- 
port them with an army of 20,000 foot and 1 400 horſe; 
and after ſeveral events, of which it would be too tedi- 
ous to enter into a minute detail, made himſelf maſter 
of Mantinea and Orchomene, and reduced Cleomenes 
to the neceſſity of defending Laconia. This did not, 
however, diſcourage Cleomenes ; who ſetting at liberty 
a great number of the Helots, on their paying him a 
certain ſum of money, armed 2000 of them after the 
Macedonian faſhion, and carried by aſſault the city of 
Megalopolis after a faint reſiſtance. Then he offered to 
the Megalopolitans, who had taken refuge with the 
Meſſcnians, to reftore to them their city on condition 
of their renouncing the Achean league. But the Mc- 
| galopolitans rejected the propofal, being reſolved to ad- 
here to their engagements though at the expence of 
their city and territory, Cleomenes, provoked at thelt 
refuſa}, gave the city up to be plundered, and demo: 
iſhed jts walls, Ts ay The 
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The Acheans at length diſcovering, that inſtead of an 
ally in Antigonus, they bad given themſelves a maſter, 


repented when too late of their conduct. Perceiving, 


however, that ſubmiſſion was now their ſafeſt courſe, 
they behaved to Antigonus with the grofleit and baſeſt 
flattery. They even offered ſacrifices to him. Aratus 
no longer poſſeſſed any power ; nor could he fo much 
as prevent Antigonus from replacing the ſtatues of the 
tyrants, which he himſelf had overturned. Thus was A- 
ratus juſtly puniſhed for his jealouſy of Cleomenes, 
That gallant Spartan, early in the ſpring, before the 
Macedonians had left their winter. quarters, made an in- 
curfion into the territory of Argos, and laid walte the 
country, Hitherto he bad had the glory of holding at 
bay the whole Macedonian power, and of preſerving 
Laconia from invaſion. But in the enſuing ſummer, 
Antigonus advanced againlt that country at the head of 
28,000 men. | | be 
The two armies met in the neighbourhood of _ 

Selatia, where Cleomenes had his army very 2223, 
ſtrongly encamped. Antigonus immediately at- | 
tacked Cleomenes, who had only 20,000 men. The 
battle began near Olympus, and both parties tought 
vith the greateſt obſtinancy. But at laſt the Macedonian 
phalanx ruſhing forwards on the Lacedemomans with 
their ſpears couched, drove them from their entrench- 
ments. Moſt of the auxiliary troops fell in this battle 
and Plutarch ſays, that of 6000 Spartans only 200 re- 
mained alive. Antigonus owed his viQtory in a great 
meaſure 'to the courage of Philopeemen, yet a very 


Rong man, who fought at the head of the Achean ca- 
Yary, 


vtter ruin, yet that people ſupported their defeat 'with 
the ſame conſtancy and magnanimity that they had dif- 
payed in'the moſt flouriſhing times of their republic. 
Lyery individual there appeared to be more aitefted by 
ie public misfortune than by his own private loſs. 

| I1 4 | | Wivyes 


Though the loſs of this battle threatened Sparta with - 
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Wives did not mourn the death of their huſbands, nor 
fathers that of their ſons ; but, on the contrary, they e- 
ſteemed them happy in having died in the cauſe of their | 
country. . Cs 

Cleomenes, unable to bear the ſight of Sparta after 
| this dreadful misfortune, only touched at that city, and 
immediately afterwards ſet fail for Egypt. Antigonus 
arriving ſoon after at Sparta, took poſſeſſion of it as con. 
queror. But his reſentment being ſatisfied with his vic. 
tory, and with the flight of Cleomenes, he treated the 
-1nhabitants. with great kindneſs. He overturned, how. 
ever, every thing done by Cleomenes for reviving the 
inſtitutions of Lycurgus. | 

This fatal defeat at Selaſia utterly ruined the Spartan 
power, and deprived that people of all poſlibility of ever 
arriving again at their original ſplendor. Antigonus, 
after remaining a few days in Sparta, ſet out for Mace- 
donia, where the Barbarians were committing great de- 
vaſtations. But falling into a languiſhing diſorder, he 
Gied about two or three years after. 

Cleomenes arriving at Alexandria, ſoon procured by 
his ſingular merit the eſteem of King Ptolemy, who 
loaded him with preſents, and, by way of conſolation, 
, promiſed to aſſiſt lim with money and a fleet to regain 
his throne, and to aſflert the liberty of his country. 
Death, however, which ſoon after carried off that prince, 
prevented his good intentions towards Cleomenes from 
taking effect. | | 

About this time there happened at Rhodes a 

222, dAreadful earthquake, which did immenſe damage, 
and threw down the famous Coloffus, a brazen 

ſtatue of a prodigious ſize. The Rhodians, finding 
themſelves ruined by this diſaſter, implored the cle- 
mency of the neighbouring princes. Hiero and Gelo, 
Kings of Sicily, and Ptolemy King of Egypt, ſent them 
very large ſums of money, and behaved to them with 
the nobleſt humanity. Antigonus, Seleucus, and Mith- 
ridates, followed their example ; and Rn, v2 tne 
| | ount? 
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bounty of thoſe princes, was ſoon reſtored to a more 0- 
pulent and flouriſhing condition than it had ever enjoyed 
before. 


ON AT 


Afairs of Greece, from the capture of Sparta by Antigonus 
till the whole country became a Roman province. 


HE Z#tolians, the moſt unpoliſhed people of Greece, 

who were inured to all the hardſhips of war, and 
lived by robbery and plunder, had lately begun to make 
a diſtinguiſhed figure in that country. Taking advan- 
tage of the exhauſted ſituation of the Peloponneſians, 
who were greatly reduced by the late war, and fince the 
battle of Selaſia were deſirous of peace and quiet, they 
made an irruption into the territory of Meflene, and 


committed great ravage and devaſtation. Upon this | 


Aratus marched againſt them with the Acheans. But 
having been defeated near Caphia, that general became 
more timorous and irreſolute than ever, and the Ache- 
ans were obliged to apply for affiltance to Philip the 
young King of Macedon, who had fucceeded to that 
kingdom on the death of his father Antigonus. _ 
About this time, too, diſcord prevailed at Sparta, 


where one of the Ephori was killed in an inſurreQtion 


of the inhabitants, becauſe he and his colleagues fa- 
voured the cauſe of Philip. Fhat prince, upon the 


olicitation of ſeveral cities who complained to him of - 


being haraſſed by the Ztolians, having come to Co- 


rinth, where a general aſſembly of the Acheans was 


then holden, procured war to be declared againſt the 
Mitolians. This happened during the tiege of Sagun- 
tum pax famous Hannibal, who paſſed from thence 
into Italy. 

S066 4 in the mean time ended his days miſera- 
bly in Egypt. Having been rendered ſuſpected to the 
ew king, who minded nothing but his pleaſures, he was 

thrown 
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thrown into priſon. His friends found means to deliver 
him from his confinement, ſet him at their head, and 
attempted to excite a rebellion in the city, by inyi. 
ting the people to aſſert their liberty. But no perſon 
daring'to join them, they were ſeized with deſpair; and 
to avoid the ſhame of a diſgraceful public puniſhment, 
agreed to kill one another. When the king was in- 
formed of what had paſſed, he moſt inhumanly ordered 
the mother and children of Cleomenes to be put to 
death ; and the body of that brave but unfortunate 
prince to be affixed to a croſs, 

Philip having made preparations for attacking the A. 
tolians, engaged ſeveral of the princes of Illyrium to a. 
fiſt him, and, among the reſt, Demetrius of Pharus, a 
bold and enterpriſing, but a raſh man, who on being 
expelled his own territories by the Romans, had choſen 
the court of Ptolemy for an aſylum. The Acheans 
likewiſe applied for afliſtance to their allies; but the peo- 
ple of Acarnania and Epirus alone granted them the 
Tuccours demanded. Philip ſetting out from Macedo- 
nia with an army of 15,000 men, entered Mtolia, and 
_ reduced a great number of towns. On the other hand, 
Dorimachus the Mtolian general ravaged the country 
of Epirus. Philip being joined at Caphia by a body ct 
troops under Aratus the younger, formed in conjunc- 
tion with him the ſiege of Pſophis, a city of Arcadia; 
and having in the height of winter made himſelt maſter 
of the fort, which by us ſituation was accounted impreg- 
Table, he delivered it to the Acheans, to whom 1t was 
a place of very great importance, After this Philip 
proceeded to lay waſte the country of Elis. 

The Acheans in the mean time were very harlhly u- 
ſed by Apelles, who having been formerly Philip's tutor, 
was in great favour with that prince. This man intend- 
ed to make the Acheans altogether dependent on the 
pleaſure of Philip's miniſters. But on the repreſenta 
tions of Aratus, Philip commanded him to do no buſi- 
neſs which regarded that people, except in concert with 
their general. Hitherto Philip had diſplayed much 


mild- 
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mildneſs and affability, and a ſkill in the art of war much 
above his years. But we ſhall ſoon ſee him aQting in a 
very different manner, 

Sparta was at this time diſtra&ed by inteſtine come 
motions, and a prey to a ſet of petty tyrants, who con- 
tended with one another for the throne. One of thoſe ty- 
rants, named Chile, having entered the City at the head 
of a body of armed men, under pretence of his title to 
the throne being preferable to that of Lycurgus, put to 
death all the Ephori. Tg 
Apelles, intent on proeſcuting his deſigns againſt the 
Acheans, and finding continual oppoſition from Aratus, 
reſolved to rid himſelf of that patriot. To efte& his ruin 
he practiſed ſo many arts on Philip, that at laſt he 
made him ſuſpicious of Aratus. Philip, however, was 
ſoon ſenſible of the want of the prudent counſel of thar 
great man; and therefore having given him an oppor- 
tunity of juſtifying himſelf, he reſtored him to his confi. 
dence and friendſhip. Apelles thereupon reſumed his 
praftices ; racked his brain to invent calumnies againſt 
Aratus ; and even took ſecret meaſures to diſappoint 
the enterpriſes of Philip, in order to bring his enemy 
into diſgrace.z That prince having at preſent the Ato- 
lians, Lacedemonians, and Eleans, on his hands all at 
once, reſolved to attack them by ſea, to oblige them to 
divide their forces. Having make a deſcent on Ce- 
phalonia, an iſland in the lonian fea, he beſieged the 
city Palea, But by the fault of Leontius, a man de- 
voted to Apelles, he was obliged to raiſe the fiege. 
Apelles and Leontius, who acted in concert, were con- 
tinually ſuggeſting ſchemes to Philip, which, but for 
the prudent counſels of Aratus, mutt have infallibly 
ruined his affairs, | 
Philip having returned to the continent, ſecretly 
marched by an unfrequented way through rocks to= 
 vards Therme, a conſiderable city, where moſt of the 
riches of the Ztoltans were depoſited, and where they 
kept their fairs. Arriving before the city, he immedi- 
aely attacked it, and entering it with his army, found 

| all 
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an immenſe booty. The Macedonians, calling to mind 
the outrageous behaviour of the Ztolians at Dodona, 
reſolved to take their revenge here. They ſet fire 
therefore to their temple, and deſtroyed a great number 
of their ſtatues. Philip concluded this expedition by 
a very ſkilful retreat; which he effe&ted without any dif. 
order, and with very little loſs. Polybius informs us, 
that Aratus was the contriver and the conductor of this 
enterprize. That great man was fingular in this reſpe&, 
that he could form an extraordinary plan of this kind, 
and execute it more ſkilfully in concert with another 
general, than by himſelf alone. The whole army be- 
ſtowed the higheſt applauſe on the conduQ of this expe- 
dition, except Leontius alone, the confident of Apelles, 
and one of Philip's principal officers; who was fo hearti- 
Iy vexed at its ſucceſs, that he could not reſtrain himſelf 
from breaking out into the moſt inſolent reproaches 
againſt Aratus, | | 

Philip departing from Leucades, arrived at Corinth. 
diſembarked his troops, and proceeded by the way oi 
Argos to Tegeum in Laconia, "The Lacedemonians 
were much ſurpriſed on hearing that this young prince, 
whom they imagined to be at a great diſtance, was in the 
heart of their country. Philip indeed uſually accom- 
pliſhed bis marches with ſuch diligence, that the Greeks 
were amazed at it. After ravaging Laconia, Philip 
returned to Corinth, In the mean time, Apelles and 
his ſon, having, by their inſolent conduQ, quite ex- 
hauſted the patience of that prince, were, by his orders, 
apprehended and put ta death *. 

The £tolians, greatly exhauſted by the war, grev 
at laſt very. defirous of peace. On the other jhand, 
Philip not only prevailed on the allies to continue the 
war, but after making a journey into Macedonia, re- 
turned himſelf into Greece, and laid ſiege to Thebes iN 
Phthiotis, which he took after a vigorous ROT 

| [ 


* In the year 218 before Chriſt the ſccond Punic war began, and 
continued ſeventeen years, 
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Atlaſt, however, upon the earneſt ſolicitations of the 
people of | Chios, Rhodes, and Byzantium, to grant 
peace to the Mtolians, he marched with his army to 
Naupactus, where he entered into conference with the 
Ftolian deputies, and at laſt concluded a peace with 
them, on condition that each party ſhould retain pol- 
ſeſſion of the places then in their hands. In this 
year happened the famous battle between Hanni- 

bal and the Romans, near the lake Thrafimene, 217. 
where the latter were totally routed with great 
ſlaughter. 

The temper of Philip, in the mean time, appeared to 
be greatly altered. He gave himſelt up to every fort of 
debauchery ; treated the cities and ſtates in alliance 
with him with unſupportable haughtineſs ; and after 
receiving a check at Apollonia from the Romans, he 
ſeemed determined to vent his reſentment for that de- 
feat on his confederates, by ravaging the country of 
Mefſene. Aratus having remonſtrated pretty ſmartly 
againſt this extrordinary conduct, was, from that mo- 
ment, regarded by Philip as an impertinent cenſurer ; 
and was baſcly poiſoned by the procurement of that 
prince, who, by this time, was hardened in cruelty, and 
heſitated at no crime, however baſe or deteſtable. Such 
was the end of this illuſtrious patriot, and fuch the 
reward received by him from Philip for the many im- 
portant ſervices he had rendered him. 'The Acheans 
and Sicyonians contended for the honour of raifing a 
tomb to his memory ; but the latter prevailed, on_ 
account of his being a native of their city. His 211. 
tuneral was celebrated with the higheſt magnifi- 
cence, and the Sicyonians even offered ſacrifices at his 


tomb, as the ſaviour of their city, and the reſtorer of 
the Achean republic. 


Philip next ſeized on the city of Ifſus belonging to 
the Illyrians, and took by ſtratagem its citadel, which 
was thought impregnable. The Romans, whoſe affairs 
began now to wear a better aſpeQ, by the reduttion of 
Syracuſe and Capua, taking umbrage at the growing 

power 
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power of Philip, formed the ſcheme of ſtirring up again 
him of new the Mtolians, then accounted the moſt 
powerful people of Greece. For this purpoſe, Valeriug 
 Levinus having been diſpatched in the quality of am. 
baſſador to the Atolians, exhorted them by a long 
oration to enter into alliance with the Romans, whoſe 
power he highly extolled. His advice being ſeconded 
and his arguments enforced by Scopas one of their 
chiefs, the treaty was agreed to. Then the Ztolians 
invited ſeveral other [tates, and particularly the Spartans, 
to accede to this alliance; but they were zealouſly op- 
poſed by the Acarnantans, who, having declared for 
Philip, uſed their utmoſt endeavours to prevent the 
Spartans from embracing the confederacy.—Theſe re. 
preſentations, however, were ineffeCtual. 

Sparta was at this time diſtrated by two faQions. 
That of Machanidas having prevailed, and made him 
maſter of the city, he declared againſt Philip, and at. 
tacked the Acheans, who thereupon implored the pro- 
tetion of that prince. Philip came to their aſſiſtance, 
and defeated in two engagements the ZXtolians, who 
were ſupported by king Attalus. But Ptolemy king of 
Egypt, the Rhodians, and Athenians, apprehenſive leſt 
Philip ſhould make a conqueſt of all Greece, ſent am- 
bafladors, earneſtly defiring him to make peace with the 
#itolians. This produced a conference to deliberate on 
the terms of peace. But the Mtolians, infiſting on con- 
ditions more agreeable to the ſituation of conquerors 
than of the conquered, Philip called on the ambaſladors 
preſent to bear witneſs, that the ZEtolians themſelves had 
fruſtrated their good intentions. The conference was 
thereupon broken off. | 

A few days after, Philip being joined by the Ache- 
ans, advanced towards the city of Vlis, where the /to- 
lians had a garriſon, and laid waſte the neighbouring 
country to provoke the enemy to come to an engage- 
ment. His operations had the defired effe&t. The enc- 
my, among whom were 4000 Romans commanded by 


' the proconſul Sulpicius, attacked him ; and the battle 
2 was 
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was very bravely and obſtinately fought. Here Philo. 
pemen, who led the Achean cavalry, ſtruck dead with 
his lance the commander of the Ztolian cavalry, by 
whom he had been attacked. Philip, ſeeing his army 
giving ground, threw himſelf into the midſt of the Ro- 
man infantry, By this' raſh ation he occaſioned a 
dreadful carnage z and it was with the urmoſt difficulty 
that the Macedonians diſengaged and ſaved their king. 
Philip, after laying waſte the country, and carrying off 
a great booty, was obliged to march into Macedonia to | 
proteCt it againſt the Barbarians, who had lately made 
a deſperate incurſion into that kingdom. 
Next year, Sulpitius and king Attalus joining at Lem- 
nos, advanced with their combined fleet towards Eubcea, 
laid fiege to Orea, and took it by the treachery of the 
commanding officer. Intending next to attack Chalcis, 
they proceeded to that place ; but thinking it too well 
fortiied, they defilted from the undertaking. Befides 
its ſtrong ſituation on the land-fide, that city derived 
great ſecurity from its lying on the famous ſtrait of Eu- 
ripus, where the waves are always violently agitated, 
ſometimes from one quarter, ſometimes from another, 
occaſioned by an irregular current which renders the 
bay extremely unſafe for ſhipping. Then Attalus laid 
fiege to Opuntum ; and, in ſpite of the great expe- 
diton made by Philip to relieve it, took 1t before his 
arrival, | 

In the mean time Machanidas, tvrant of Lacedemon, 
having levied a conſiderable army, formed a ſcheme for 
making himſelf maſter of all the Peloponneſe; and ad- 
 vanced into the territory of Mantinea. The allies, too, 
were ready to take the field, and Philopemen being 
cioſen general of the Acheans; afſembled their troops, 
and, after exhorting them to ſecond his zeal by their 
obedience, ardour, and courage, led them on to ac- 
ton, | 

This celebrated hero is commonly called the laſt of the 
Greeks, becauſe it is obſerved, that after him Greece 
produced no leading man worthy of her former glory, 

Y | Ag 
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As he will make a conſiderable figure in the ſequel, it 
may not be improper here briefly to lay before the rea. 
der the moſt diſtingiſhing particulars of his character, 
Philopoemen was a native of Megalopolis, a city of Ar. 
cadia., He had received an excellent education, having 
been carefully inſtructed in-the philſopohy of Arcehi- 
laus, chiefly calculated to inſpire men with a ſpirit of 
patriotiſm, and to prepare them for ſtate employments, 
_ —Philopeemen had early propoſed Epaminondas for his 
model. From his infancy he ſhowed a ſtrong propen- 
fity tor war, diſcovering a peculiar fondneſs for men 
daiftinguiſhed by their military exploits, and for all war. 
like exerciſes. As ſoon as he was able to bear arms, 
he entered himſelt among the troops uſually ſent into 
Laconia to pillage. During the intervals of leiſure, he 
applied himſelf to the exerciſes proper for ſtrengthening 
the body, ſuch as hunting and agriculture, often hold. 
ing the plough with his own hands. For, in thole times, 
the moſt polite nations ſet the higheſt value on tillage, 
and the greateſt men employed themſelves in the manual 
labour requiſite in huſbandry. 

Philopeemen took great delight likewiſe in the ſtudy 
of philoſophy, and in peruſing the poems of Homer 
and the life of Alexander, which furniſhed him with the 
moſt animating leflons of bravery. He applied himſelf 
particularly to the ſtudy of taQticks, or the art of draw- 
ing up an army in battle order; and he often amuſed 
himſelf with putting his precepts in praCtice on all the 
varieties of ground through which he happened to pals 
with his troops. When Cleomenes king of Sparta at- 
tacked Megalopolis, Philopcemen ſignaliſed his courage 
very highly in the defence of that his native country. 
He likewiſe diſtinguiſhed himſelf at the battle of Sela- 
ſia, After that, he went to Crete, an iſland then a- 
bounding with men ſkilful in the art of war ; and having 
there completed his education in the military art, he rc- 
| turned into his native country, and was ſoon after clv- 
ſen general of the Achean cavalry. 


As ſoon as he received the command, he applicd 
4 2 himſelf 
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himſelf to reſtore a {tri diſcipline among the ſoldiers, 
enploying for that purpoſe earneſt remonſtrances, and, 
when theſe failed, ſevere chaſtiſement. He accuſtomed 
the young men to all the exerciſes of war ;' rendered 
them expert at the neceflary military evolutions; and, 
by diſtributing prizes among thoſe who made the greatelt 
proficiency, he kept up among them a ſpirit of diligence 
1nd emulation. At the battle of Elis, mentioned above, 
he gave a fſignal-proof both of his valour and military 
kill, Aratus had raiſed the Achean republic to that 
pitch of power at which it then ſtood. Philopeemen 
was deftined to make them ſoldiers. He introduced 
preat alterations in the armour uſed by the troops, 
which he made heavier than it was before. He taught 
them a new method of fighting ; and accuſtomed them 
to cloſe engagements. | 
He conſiderably reſtrained the luxury and expenſive 
turn of his fellow-citizens, in point of equipages and 
drels. But finding it impoſſible to reform them altoge« 
ther, he endeavoured to direC their taſte to the objects 
moſt worthy of men generally expoſed to war, namely, 
to the purchaſe of fine horſes, elegant arms, helmets 
adorned with beautiful feathers, and embroidered coats 
of mail ; hoping, by theſe means, to heighten their va- 
lour and love of arms. In this Ceſar followed his ex- 
ample. As for himſelf, he carried his ſimplicity, in 
point of dreſs, ſo far, that he appeared to be nothing 
leſs than the general of an army. Plutarch tells us, 
that Philopeemen happening one day to arrive alone at 
the houſe of a friend, by whom he had been invited to 
dinner, the miſtreſs of the houſe, though ſhe knew of 
his coming, was ſo far from imagining that a perſon in 
lis dreſs was the general of che Acheans, that ſhe mil- 
took him for a ſervant, and begged the favour of him 
to alliſt in doing ſome affairs in the kitchen, becauſe 
ter huſband was from home. Philopemen very readily 
granted her requeſt; and laying aſide his cloak, fell to 
leaving wood. The huſband: arriving in the mean 
time, cried out in amazement, * How, my Lord Phi- 
| Ek « lopeemen, 
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_ & Jopeemen, what means this?” * Pm only paying 


and making the neceſlary preparations for war, afſem- 


| Ever, on purſuing thoſe that fled, Philopemen ſkilfully 


jumping a ditch, with an intention to make his eſcape, 
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<« (anſwered he) the penalty for my poor appearance.” 
Philopeemen, after viſiting the cities, levying troops, 


bled his army at Mantinea, and gave battle to Macha. 
nidas, The charge was extremely violent ; and the 
tate of the battle remained long doubtful. Both parties 
fought hand to hand with great obſtinacy. The right 
wing of the Achean army at laſt giving way, Machani- 
das puſhed his advantage. While he was intent, how- 


took poſſeſſion of the poſit relinquiſhed by Machanidas, 
gave a different turn to the engagement, charged the 
enemy on their return from the purſuit, .and put them 
to flight. Perceiving, at the ſame time, Machanidas 


he aims his javelin at bim, and ſtrikes him dead in the 
ditch, The conquerors, after cutting off his head, 
purſued the remainder of his army all the way to the 
city of Tegeum, which they took by affault. In this 
battle the loſs of the Lacedemonians amounted to more 
than 4000 men, while that of the Acheans was very in- 
conſiderable. The latter, ſenfible that they owed this 
victory entirely to the {kill of their general, ereQed a 
{tatue of braſs to his honour, 

At the Nemean games, which were celebrated ſoon 
after, Philopaemen happening to enter the theatre, tol- 
lowed by the young men who compoſed his phalanx, 
juſt as the muſician Pylades was ſinging to his lyre the 
jollowing lines of an old poet, 


« The palm of liberty for Greece I won,” 


the audience immediately. looked at Philopeemen, and 
gave a great ſhout. | | OS 

Sparta, in the mean time, groaned beneath the yoke 
of a more cruel tyrant ſtill than Machanidas, namely, 
Nabis; who, beſides the other vices common to all ty- 
rants, was aCtuated by a violent ſpirit of avarice, which 
prompted him to torture and to banilh the richer ns 
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citizens, that he might ſeize upon their wealth. To 
maintain himſelf in his tyranny, he took 1nto his pay a 
large body of foreign ſoldiers, capable of every ſort. 
of miſchief; by whoſe help he put to death all thoſe 
whom he ſufpeQed to be his enemies. - 

| Nabis having received from Philip king of Macedon 
the city of Argos, in pledge for ſome money wherewith 
he had ſupplied that prince, there praiſed the mot 
ſhocking cruelty. - Having invented a machine in the 
form of a ſlatue reſembling his wife, the breaſt, arms, 
and hands of which were ſtuck full of pegs of iron, and 
covered with magnificent garments, when any perſon 
refuſed him money, he uſed to tell him, that though he 
himſelf was unable to perſuade him to comply with his 
requeſt, he hoped his wife Apega might have more in- 
fluence with him. Being accordingly introduced to the 
pretended Apega, Nabis took her by the hand, and 
brought her up to the man, whom ſhe immediately em- 
braced very violently. The man finding himſelf all 
over pierced with the pegs of iron, uttered the moſt 
rightful ſhrieks ; and to procure deliverance from ſuch 
exquiſite torture, readily granted whatever Nabis inſiſt- 
ed upon. | | 

The Ztolians finding themſelves negleQed by the Ro- 
mans, who were then totally employed by a much more 
important war, made their peace with Philip ; and the 
people of Epirus having followed their example, tran- 
quillity was for a time reſtored to the allies. 

Philip having ſoon after declared war againſt the Rho- 
dans and King Attalus, laid fiege to Pergamus, the ca- 
 pital city of the dominions of Attalus. But failing in 
his attempt, he vented his reſentment, by burning the 
temples, and breaking to pieces the ſtatues that came in 
his way. Aﬀter this he was defeated by Attalus and 
the Rhodians, near the iſland of Chios. Growing daily 
more and more hardened againſt misfortunes, he pro- 
ſecuted the war with more fury and cruelty than before. 
Having taken Cias, a city of Bithynia, he made ſlaves 
o« moſt of the a + Tow put to death the _ 
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after torturing them in the moſt dreadful manner. The 
cities of Thrace, and the Cherſoneſe, thereupon ſurren. 
dered without making any reſiſtance. S 
But Abydos, a city ſituated on the narroweſt part of 
the Helleſpont, called in modern times the ſtrait of the 
Dardanelles, reſolved to ſtand a fiege. Philip according. 
ly laid fiege to it in form ; but was at firſt vigorouſ 
_ repulſed by the inhabitants. Finding his efforts from 
the ſea ineffeQtual, he changed his poſition, and attack. 
ed it by land. The beſieged, finding that the Macedo- 
nians had ſapped the wall, and were- puſhing forward 
their mines very faſt, ſent to treat with Philip about a 
ſurrender. But as he inſiſted on their ſurrendering at 
diſcretion, they reſolved rather to die ſword in hand; 
and, with that view, choſe out fifty of the oldeſt citi- 
zens, to whom they gave orders, that as ſoon as the 
Macedonians entered. the town, they ſhould, in the firſt 
place, murder all their women and children in the 
temple of Diana; then ſet fire to certain galleries con- 
taining the public efteas; and, laſtly, throw all their 
gold and filver into the fea. The fifty citizens having 
bound themſelves to the performance of theſe particu- 
lars by the moſt folems oaths, the reſt of the men pro- 
ceeded to the breach, where they fought with the moſt 
_ deſperate bravery till the night put an end to the flaugh- 
ter. Next day two of the old citizens, who had ſworn 
to the pertormance of the particulars above mentioned, 
ſhocked at the idea of fo dreadful a duty, choſe rather 
to betray the city to Philip; who, ruſhing in, beheld 
with horror the inhabitants cutting the throats of their 
wives and children, and endeavoured in vain to prevent 
the frightful carnage ; for the members of each family 
mutually killed one another. E ; 
Philip, whoſe turbulent diſpoſition did not permit 
him to remain a moment quiet, entering Attica, com- | 
mitted great devaſtations, and thereby obliged the A- 
thenians to complain at Rome. The Romans had long 
been diſpleaſed with the behaviour of Philip ; and deſi- 
red nothing more earneltly than a plauſible pretence - 
ZEA comm 
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coming to an open rupture with bim. The ſenate, 
therefore, diſpatched Valerius Levinus with a fleet to 
Macedonia, that he might be at hand to ſupport their 
allies; and ſoon after the departure of Levinus, they 
made a ſolemn declaration of war againſt Philip. In the 
mean time the Macedonians marched towards Athens, 
with an intention to beſjege that city; but found the A- 
thenians 1n battle array without the walls. The Mace- 
donians immediately attacked them very vigorouſly, 
and drove them into the city. But not thinking it ad- 
viſable to enter the city along with them, they wrecked 
their reſentment on the country around, which they laid 
waſte with fire and ſword. 

About this time the Atolians heſitated whether they 
ought to declare for Philip or for the Romans. But 
_ the former having been ſoon after defeated in an en- 
gagement by the latter, they immediately took part 
with the Romans. 

In the mean time a Roman fleet, joined by that of 
King Atralus, failed towards Athens, and entered Pi- 
reus. The Athenians were ſo exceedingly elevated at 
this event, which relieved them from their dread of the 
Macedonians, that they overturned the ſtatues erected 
by them to Philip a little while before, and aboliſhed 
the ſacrifices they had eſtabliſhed in honour of that 
prince.—-So eaſily did this fickle people paſs from one 
extreme to another. 

The Ztolians having declared in favour of the Ro. 
mans, Philip had an interview with the Roman procon- 
ſul Flaminius. But as they could come to no agreement, 


Philip prepared for war. :Nabis {till continued his ty- 


ranny at Argos, ſtripping the wealthy of their money, 
_ and torturing thoſe who were ſuſpeQed to have conceal- 
<d any of their effefts. Having intimated to Flaminius 
and Attalus, that he was maſter of Argos, and defirous 


of entering into an alliance with the Romans, he was 


accordingly received as an ally. Flaminius and Attalus 
then proceeding to Thebes, perſuaded the Bceotians to 
jon the contederaoy likewiſe. King Attalus died _ovt- 
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ly after at Pergamus. The vaſt riches of this prince are 
much celebrated in hiſtory ; and great praiſes are be. 
ſtowed on him for the excellent purpoſes to which he ap. 
plied his wealth, as well as for the ſingular juſtice exer- 
ciſed by him towards his ſubje&s. In a word, this king 
1s repreſented as a perfe&t model of a good ſovereign. 
; King Philipand Quintius (furnamed Faminius) 
197 cameat laſt to an engagement in Theflaly, near 
certain mountains called Cynocephale, the army of each 
amounting to about 25,000 men. Here the Romans 
gained a complete victory over Philip, who loſt 12,000 
men 1n the battle, of whom 8000 were killed and the 
reſt made priſoners ; while the Joſs of the Romans was 
no more than 700. In this engagement, the unevennels 
of the ground prevented the Macedonian phalanx from 
aCting with its uſual advantage. The Ztohan cavalry 
contributed greatly to the obtaining of the viRtory. By 
ſuſtaining the impetuous charge of the Macedonians, 
they prevented the Romans from being puſhed into the 
open valley, where the phalanx could have atted with 
greater vigour. After this defeat Philip ſued for peace, 
referring the terms entirely to the pleaſure of the Roman 
ſenate. Till that ſhould be known Quintius granted a 
truce for four months to Philip, on receiving trom him 
4oo talents of money, and his ſon Demetrius as an hol- 
tage, | 
Den commiſſioners, named by the ſenate tor ſettling 
the terms of peace with Philip, arriving at length in 
Greece, preſcribed to him the following conditions: 
That all the Greek cities, both in Europe and in Alia, 
thould be declared free, and be permitted to govert! 
themſelves by their own laws : That Philip ſhould with: 
draw all' bis garriſons from the Greek cities at preien' | 
under his power ; ſhould deliver up to the Romans #! 
priſoners and deſerters ; ſhould pay them 1000 taleuts 0! 
money at certain terms ; and that his fon Demetriv 
ibould be {ent an hoſtage to Rome. Thus ended the 
iaceconian war. PD 
As the Greeks were ignorant of the import of he 
| FOrm 
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terms.of peace granted to Philip, and talked very dif- 
ferently about them, TED reſolved to reſerve the 
ublication of the moſt important article, reſpeQing 
their liberty, till the lſthmian games, which were on 
the point of being celebrated, and at which an infinite 
number of ſpeQtators, from all the different ſtates, 
would be afſembled, In the inſtant, therefore, that 
the whole ſpeQAators were drawn up in the ſtadium to 
ſee the games, a herald appeared, and proclaiming fi- 
lence, read aloud a proclamation to the following pur- 
poſe. © The ſenate and people of Rome, and T. Quin- 
« tius their general, having conquered Philip and the 
« Macedonians, deliver from all garriſons and impoſr- 
« tions, the Corinthians, Locrians, Phoceans, Eubce- 
« ans, Acheans, Magneſians, Theflalians, and Perhe- 
« bians ; declare theſe ſtates free, and to be ſubje& 
« only to their own laws and uſages.” _ 

The ſpeQators were ſeized with ſuch an exceſs of 
joy on hearing this decree, that, doubting whether 
their ſenſes had not deceived them, they defired the he- 
rald to read the proclamation again, that they might be 
certain about its real meaning. 'The decree being ac- 
cordingly read a ſecond time, was liſtened to with the 
moſt profound filence;z. and when the reading was fi- 
niſhed, nothing was to be heard but the molt violent 
ſhouts of joy and applauſe. 

As ſoon as the games were concluded, the whole af- 
lembly, regarding the Roman general as their deliverer, 
ran about to thank him, endeavouring to kiſs his hands, 
or to cover him with garlands of flowers. Quintius 
alted in that day the pureſt and higheſt pleaſure which 
the mind of man can enjoy ; a pleaſure far ſuperior to 
any that can be attained by the moſt magnificent 
warlike triumph 3 becauſe it proceeded from an 
ation of goodneſs, humanity, juſtice ; from the 
conſciouſneſs of conferring on men the moſt real hap- 
pineſs whereof they are in this life ſuſceptible. "The 
afterent ſtates, unable to reſtrain the ſentiments of gra- 
tude that glowed within their breaſts, excluimed ts 
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one another, + What a wonderful nation this! which, 
* at its own expence and hazard, undertakes wars to 
« aflert the liberty of the reſt of mankind ; and that not 
* of neighbouring nations only, or thoſe ſituated on the 
« ſame continent, but that injuſtice may prevail in no 
< quarter of the world, and that liberty may be every 
« where eſtabliſhed, they croſs the ſeas, penetrate into 
« the remotelt regions, and, at one word, reſtore hi- 
 & berty to all the cities of Greece and Atjia!” 

Quintius cauſed the ſame decree to be again preclaim- 
ed at the Nemean games ; and afterwards made a tour 
through the principal cities, every where reforming, by 
the wiſeſt regulations, abules in the government and 
courts of juſtice ; recalling ſuch citizens as lived 1n ba- 
niſhment, and putting an end to all inteſtine faQtions and 
diviſions. This conduG ſerved not only to raiſc very 
high the glory of the Romans, but contributed greatly 
to the increaſe of their influence. The nations around, 
{ecing the excellent purpoſes to which they applied their 
power, vied with one another in teſtifying their conh- 
dence in the equity and good faith of that people, and 
even deſired - to receive magiſtrates from them, under 
the name of pretors. It is proper here to remark, that 
the Atolians, naturally a reſtleſs -nation, were now, 
_ while all their neighbours gratefully enjoyed the fruits 
ot peace, the only people who ſhowed any diſcontent 
againit the, Romans ; boaſting, that they could have ſub- 
dued Philip without the affiſtance of the Romans. 

The Romans, unwilling that Argos alone ſhould groan 
under the oppreflion of Nabis tyrant of Sparta, while 
_ the other ſtates lived in perfe& liberty, gave orders to 
Quintius to declare war againſt Nabis, That gencral 
accordingly, after declaring war, marched dirctily to 
Sparta, which Nebis had ſtrongly fortified, and where 
he had ſhut himfelt up with 16,c00 men, after putting 

to death all the principal citizens, whom he 1u!- 

195. pected of diſaflettion. Nabis making a fally with 
his foreign troops upon the camp of Quiniitis, 

vwaich was pitched on the banks of the Eurotas, at my 
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created ſome diſorder among the Romans. But the Ro- 
mans quickly rallying, beat the enemy back into the 
town. Next day Nabis attacked the Romans again ; 
but after a very obſtinate engagement, his men were put 
to flight with great ſlaughter. 'The brother of the Ro- 
man general having in the mean time taken poſſeſhon 
of Githium, Nabis, very uneaſy at the loſs of that place, 
which was of great importance to him, demanded a con- 
ference with Quintius. But they could come to no a- 
greement. In a ſecond conference, Nabis conſented to 
relinquiſh Argos, and to deliver up ſuch of the Romans 
as he had made priſoners. But Quintius infiſting, that 
he ſhould Iikewile deliver up all priſoners and deſerters 
from the maritime cities under the Roman power ; that 
he ſhould pay 100 talents of filver, and give his ſon as 
hoſtage for his tuture good behaviour, Nabis retuſed to 
agree to peace on theſe terms. Quintius thereupon 
calling 1n all his detachments, proſecuted the fiege moſt 
vigorouſly, inveſting it on all fides with an army of 
50,000 men. As Sparta was fortified with a wall on 
the moſt acceſſible places only, Nabis found himſelf un- 
der very great embarraſiment; for being puſhed on all 
ides, he knew not to what quarter he ought to ſend aſ- 
hitance, The Lacedemonians for ſome time ſuſtained 
tie efforts of the Romans, but when the foremolt 
ranks had penetrated into the large ſtreets, unable to 
keep their ground any longer, they were obliged to give 
way. Nabis, to avoid the imminent danger, ordered 
tie houſes next the wall to be ſet on fire. The Roman 
ſoldiers, who had got into the middle of the city, terri- 
hed by the flames, haſtened to join the main body of 
their army ; by which means Quintius, after being in a 
manner malter of the city, was obhged to found the re- 
treat, But the attack having been renewed next day, 


Nabis applied once more for peace; and was obliged 


t0 accept of the conditions which he had formerly retu- 
led. After concluding this peace, Quintius diſmifled 
Lumenes king of Pergamus, who had afliſted him at 
ihe ſiege 3 and then fſct out for Argos, where he was 
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preſent at the Nemean games, and diſtributed the prizes 
to the vitors. His preſence in their city gave the 
higheſt joy to the Argives. 

The Acheans, in the mean time, and the #tolians 
grumbled much at the peace concluded with Nabis ; 
being diffatisfied that ſuch a tyrant ſhould be pernſitted 
to remain in Greece. Quintius, after ſpending the win. 
ter in viſiting the chief towns of Greece, and every 
where re-eſtabliſhing juſtice and good order, the rea] 
bleſſings of peace, went to Corinth, where, calling to- 
gether deputies from all the ſtates, he explained to 
them what the Roman people had done for the liberty 
of Greece ; and told them, that peace had been granted 
to Nabis ſolely ftrom their earneſt defire to preſerve 
Sparta from utter rum, which muſt have been the inc- 
vitable conſequence of driving him to extremity. Then 
having exhorted them. to live in union with one ano- 
ther, he embarked for Italy, and entered Rome in tri. 
umph. oe 

The ZXtolians, the only people of Greece who har- 
boured ſecret malice againſt the Romans, were now 
very induſtrious 1n ſtirring up enemies againſt them, 
For this purpoſe they applied to Nabis, who being but 
too well diſpoſed to follow their ſeditious counſel, found 
means to bring over to his ſide the principal inhabitants | 
in the maritime towns, of which the Romans had obli- 
ged him to relinquiſh the poſſeſſion, prevailed on ſeveral 
_ of them to revolt, and laid fiege to Gitium. The Ro- 
mans, hearing that Nabis had broken the peace, imme- 
diately diſpatched the pretor Acilius with a fleet to 
Greece. | : 

The Acheans hating Nabis, reſolved to oppoſe him, 
and made Philopcemen their general, who at firſt was 
defeated in a battle at fea; but quickly repaired hs 
loſs. Attacking the tyrant near Sparta, he cut In pieces 
the preateſt part of his army, gained a complete victory, 
and beſieged him in that city. The Ztolians about 
' this time ſent an embaſſy to Antiochus King of Sys, 


to perſuade him to undertake an expedition 1nto 
__ Greece, 
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Greece, The Romans, getting notice of the pradtices 
of the Mtolians, defired the Athenians to put them in 
mind of the alliance which they had lately entered into. 
But the Ztolians liſtening to their reſentment alone, 
formed a plan for getting poſſeſſion by ſtratagem of De- 
metriades, Chalcis, and Sparta, and committed the ex- 
ecution of this plan to three of their principal citizens. 
Diocles ſucceeded in the deſign upon Demetriades ; 
Thos failed in that againſt Chalcis; but Alexamenes 
was ſomewhat more ſucceſsful at Sparta. Having en- 
tered that city with 1000 men, under pretence of afliſt- 
ing Nabis, he was joyfully received by the tyrant. But 
drawing him aſide, as if to communicate ſomething to 
him in private, he ſuddenly pulled him from his horſe, 
and then gave the ſignal agreed on to his attendants; who 
ruſhing forward, killed Nabis on the ſpot. Then 

they fell to pillaging his treaſures. The Spartans 192. 
arming in the mean time, attacked the ZMtolians, 

and cut moſt of them off, together with their leader A- 
lexamenes. Philopemen, hearing of this confuſion at 
dparta, quickly entered that city with a body of troops ; 
and calling an afſembly, perſuaded the Spartans to join 
the Achean league. By this ſtep Philopeemen acquired 
great honour ; and- he diſplayed ſingular difintereſted- 
nels by refuſing a preſent ſent him by the Spartans 
"A 20 talents, ariſing from the ſale of the effe&s of 

abis. 

Antiochus having, by the perſuaſion of the Ztolians, 
entered Greece, was defeated near the paſs of 'Thermo- 
pyle by the Roman conſul Manius Acilius. After 
tis victory the conſul intimated to the ZEtolians, that 
It was not yet too late for them to have recourſe to the 
Roman clemency, and to avoid the chaſtiſement due to 
their repeated offences ; for that they might purchaſe 
their pardon, by putting their capital Heraclea into the 
hands of the Romans. . Theſe remonſtrances proving 
nettetual, the conſul proceeded to lay fiege to that 
aty in form. As it was large and well fortified, the 
beieged made an obſtinate defence, and fought wk 
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the moſt deſperate bravery. But Manius having given 
a general aflau]t about three o'clock in the morning, 
while the Ztolians, wearied with fatigue, lay buried in 
fleep, carried the city, and gave it up to be pillaged. 
Many of the inhabitants fled to the citadel, but were at 
laſt obliged by famine to ſurrender. The reſt of the 
nation having ſhut themſelves up in NaupaQuus, were 
purſued thither by the conſul, who Jaid cloſe ſiege to 
that city, and in two months reduced the enemy to the 
laſt extremity. The MAtolians, now on the point of 
periſhing under the Roman power, made the humbleſ 
ſupplications to the conſul Quintius to pity their mi- 
ſery, and to interpoſe in their behalf. Quintius com. 
- paſhonating their diſtreſs, prevailed with Manius to 
grant them a truce, during which they might have an 
opportunity to make their ſubmiſhons to the ſenate at 
Rome. ES | | 
The MXtolians hearing ſoon after that Antiochus was 
totally defeated by the Romans in the battle of Magne-. 
ſia, and finding themſelves unable to refiſt any longer, 
inplicitly ſubmitted to the conditions preſcribed them 
by the ſenate 3 of which the principal article was, that 
_ they ſhould deliver up their arms and horſes to the Ro- 
mans, and pay them 1000 talents of filver. 
Thoſe Spartans who had been baniſhed from their 
country by Nabis, having taken poſſeſſion of ſome places 
on the coaſt, thence made incurfions into the Lacede- 
monian territories. By way of repriſals, the latter at- 
tacked and took poſſeſſion of Las, one of the places oc- 
cupied by thoſe refugees; who thereupon having ap- 
plied to the Acheans for relief, prevailed with them to 
interpoſe in-the affair. The Acheans, under pretence 
of the Romans having put under their proteCtion all the 
towns on that coaſt, required the Spartans to deliver up 
the authors of the enterpriſe againſt Las. This demand 
threw the Spartans into ſuch a fury, that they killed |} 
thirty of thoſe who were moſt intimately conneCted with 
Philopeemen, renounced their alliance with the A- 


cheans, and ſent ambaſſadors to the conſul _ s 
| E e 
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beg of the Romans to take Sparta under their protec- 
ion, The Acheans being informed of this, were in 
heir turn highly offended, and declared war againſt 
the Spartans. The diſpute was referred to the deciſion 
of the Roman ſenate ; both parties were heard, and a de- 
cifion was pronounced in very ambiguous terms, which, 
however, the Acheans pretended to interpret in their 
own favour. _ | 
Philopeemen therefore putting himſelf at the head 
of an army, advanced to Sparta, and ſummoned the in- 
habitants to deliver up to him the authors of the enter- 
priſe againſt Las. The principal inhabitants having 
cone out to make an anſwer to this demand, were fu- 
riouſly ſet upon by the refugees who happened to be in 
Philopeemen's army, and ſeventeen of them were ſlain ; 
and next day, fixty-three more of them were condemned 
to death by this exaſperated multitude. Then the A- 
cheans proceeded to treat Sparta like a city taken by 
force, commanding the walls to be pulled down, the 
foreign ſoldiers to be ſent out of Laconia, and the laws 
of Lycurgus to be totally aboliſhed. Every particular 
was executed accordingly, to the inexpreflible grief of 
the Spartans, who ſent complaints to Rome againſt Phi- 
lpemen ; in conſequence whereof Lepidus wrote a let- 
ter to the Acheans, ſeverely reprimanding them for their 
unlawful proceedings. The ſenate diſapproved, m the 
ſtrongeſt terms, of the rigorous condu& of the Acheans, 
and cited them to make their defence at Rome. They 
endeavoured to juſtify themſelves ; but the ſenate pro- 
nounced ſentence in favour of the Lacedemonians, or- 
daining, that thoſe who had been baniſhed by the A- 
cheans ſhould be recalled and reſtored to their eſtates ; 
that all the proceedings relating to that affair ſhould be 
annulled ; that the walls of Sparta ſhould be rebuilt by 
the Acheans ; and that it ſhould remain united with the 
A&chean confederacy. 
About this time, the Meſſenians having, by the per- 
vafion of Dinocrates, renounced the Achean league, 
telolved to take poſſeſſion of Corona, an important mon | 
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Of this reſolution Philopeemen getting notice, took the 
field, though then ſeventy years of age, and advanced 
rowards Mefſene, An engagement enſuing, Philope. 
men in the beginning of it repulſed the enemy, But 
a ſtrong reinforcement arriving to the aid of the 
183. Meflenians, the Achean troops were defeated, and 
Philopemen, after performing extraordinary feats 
of valour, was grievouſly wounded, thrown from his 
horſe, taken priſoner, conducted to Meflene in chains, 
impriſoned, and by the advice of Dinocrates cruelly 
put to death by poiſon. Philopcemen received the cup 
without making the leaſt complaint, drank off the poi- 
ſon, and expired a few moments after. The Acheans, 
penetrated with grief on receiving this news, immedi- 
ately took arms, with a reſojution to revenge his death; 
and marching into the territory of Meflen&, made a 
dreadful ravage. The Meflenians, unable to refiſt the 
torrent, begged for peace in the humbleſt manner, The 
Acheans inſiſted on their delivering up the authors of 
Philopemen's death ; and the Meflenians agreed to the 
condition. But Dinocrates prevented his puniſhment 
by killing himſelf. The other perſons concerned in that 
cruel aftair were ſtoned to death around the tomb of 
Philopemen. The Acheans performed the molt mag- 
nificent funeral obſequies to the memory of their brave 
general, and carried his aſhes to Megalopolis. The 
proceſſion reſembled that of a triumph ; the horſe and 
foot marched under arms, and the inhabitants of the 
towns through which they paſſed came out-to mect the 
proceſhon. EO Ob 
This year was rencered remarkable by the deaths of 
three of the moſt tamous commanders in antiquity, Han- 
nibal, Scipio Atricanus, and Philopcemen. 
The Roman ſenate began now to take umbrage at the 
power and credit of the Achean league ; and to bchold 
with a jealous eye the ability of their generals, the 
valour of theic troops, the perfe&t union. that ſublilt- 
cd among their cities, and the entire liberty in which 
they lived. In this diſpoſition the Romans, with a v1eW 
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of humbling them, never failed to give a favourable 
hearing to the enemies of the league; and ſome of its 
unworthy members, ſuch as Callicrates, who hurt them 
conſiderably in the affair of the Spartan refugees, were 
conſtantly furniſhing pretences to the Romans for curb- 
ing the republic. But it was not till after the defeat of 
Perſeus, the laſt formidable enemy to the Roman power, 
that the ſenate reſolved to diſolve the league, and to re- 
duce the Acheans entirely under their power. 

With this view, the Romans induſtriouſly applied 


themſelves to weaken them, by fomenting diviſions a- 


mong them, and by committing all the important offices 
of the republic to men totally devoted to their pleaſure; 
who by that means poſlefled the balance of power in 
their aſſemblies. Public officers having been by the 
Romans diſpatched into Afia, to take information a- 
cainſt all thoſe who had ſupported Perſeus, received 
from Callicrates, a man wholly in the intereſt of Rome, 
a liſt of ſuch of the Acheans as he ſuſpeQed to have ta- 
youred the cauſe of that king. Upon this information, 


' no fewer than 1000 of the moſt conſiderable citizens in ' 


the Achean republic were ſeized; and the Acheaus 
were ordered to condutt them to Rome. What a de- 
teſtable inſtance of tyranny! The celebrated hiſto- 
ran Polybius was one of this number. Oa arriving at 
Rome, they were diſtributed through the different coun- 


tries of Italy, without ſo much as being beard in their own. 


defence. The Acheans compaſlionating the fate of their 


tellow-citizens, ſent ſeveral different embaſkes to Rome, 


ntreating the ſenate to take cognizance of the accuſa- 
tion againſt thoſe citizens who had never been brought 
to trial at home, But all their remonſtrances were 1n- 
elteftual, though ſucceſſively renewed from time to 


time for the ſpace of ſeventeen years. At laſt, how- 


ever, the ſenate conſented to the reſtoration of thoſe 
exiles to their native country. But during fo long an 
nterval, ſo many of them had died, that of the 1009 
Who had come into ltaly, only zoo returned to Greece. 
Dome years after, great diſturbances broke out in A+ 
cbaia, 
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chaia, by the indiſcretion of their principal magiſtrates. 
one of whom, named Democritus, declared war g. 
147- gainlt Sparta, and entering Laconia with an ar. 
my laid waſte the country. 'The Romans ſent com- 
miſhoners to terminate this diſpute, who proceeding to 
Corinth conduQed matters at firſt with great moderz- 
tion; for Carthage not being yet taken, the Roman 
chole to manage tenderly ſuch powerful allies as the A- 
cheans. This behaviour, however, ſerved only to make 
the factions Acheans more unruly ; and their chief Cri. 
tolaus polted from city to city, exaſperating his country. 
* men againſt the Romans, and endeavouring to prevent 
any agreement from being concluded with the Lacede- 
monians. | 
It muſt be acknowledged, that at this time the Ache. 
ans were far from behaving to the Romans with that 
caution and prudence that they ought. On the contrary, 
they ſeemed to be doing every thing to excite their re- 
ſentment. Metellus, who was then in Macedonaa, hear- 
ing of theſe diſturbances, ſent four Romans of confider- 
ation to Corinth, to exhort the Acheans not to draw on 
themſelves the vengeance of his countrymen. But 
their remonſtrances were derided, and they themlfelves 
were driven out of the city. The Corinthians, on this 
occaſion, particularly diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their 
animoſity againlt the Romans. Critolaus 1n the mean 
time laboured to perſuade his countrymen to make war 
on the Lacedemonians ; publicly boaſting, that he would 
make head againſt the whole Roman power, and that 
he had engaged kings on his fide. His endeavours were 
ſucceſsful; and he even found means to prevail on the 
Bceotians and the people of Chalcis to join the conte- 
deracy. Theſe ſtates ſeemed at prefent to be aftuated 
by a ſpirit of folly, which was hurrying them on to their 
ruin, | 
The Romans, informed of theſe tranſaQions 1n 
Greece, ordered Mummius to make war on the Ache- 
ans.. Metellus, who was on the ſpot, once more ſent 
_ them an embaſly, acquainting them, that the Roman 
3 people 
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people might yet be prevailed upon to forget their paſt 
behaviour, provided they would return to their duty, 
and-conſent to certain cities being diſunited from the 
confederacy. Theſe propoſals were rejeQed in ſo dif- 
dainful a manner, that Metellus was provoked at it. 
immediately, therefore, marching againſt them with his 
army, he obtained a complete victory, and took more 
than 1000 priſoners, In this engagement Critolaus dif- 
appeared ; and it was commonly believed that he was 
drowned in a marſh as he was endeavouring to make 
his eſcape. Dizus therefore, another man of a faCtious 
turbulent ſpirit, aſſumed the command, levied forces 
from all quarters, and muſtered up an army of about 
14,000 men, Metellus in the mean time purſued the 
rebels; and having fallen in with 1000 Arcadians, put 
them all to the ſword. He then marched againſt 
Thebes ; but the inhabitants, terrified at the fame of 
the Roman victories, abandoned the city. Then advan- 
cing towards Corinth, where Dizus had ſhut himſelf up, 
he diſpatched three of the moſt conſiderable perſons of 
the Achean republic to perſuade their countrymen to a+ 
void ere it was too late their impending ruin. But the 
multitude favouring the faQtion of Dizus, threw thoſe 
atizens into priſon. 

Things were in. this ſituation when Mummius arrived, 
Metellus then returned into Macedonia. Mummius 
mmediately aſſembled his troops, and formed his camp. 
The beſieged made a ſally, attacked the Romans, and 
killed many of them. This inconſiderable advantage 
proved their ruin. Dizus, clated by his ſucceſs, was 
mad enough to offer battle to the conſul ; who, to in- 
teaſe his preſumption, declined the engagement, as if 
tirough fear. The Acheans, deceived by this (tratagem, 
dranced with the moſt fooliſh confidence againit the 
Romans ; who at laſt marched out to meet them, and 
fave them battle nearly about the narrowelt place of the 
lthmus. The Acheans, at the ſame time that they were 
ngaging the Roman legions, finding themſelves char- 
&d from an ambuſcade by all the conſul's cavalry, were 
% a moment overpowered and put to flight. rene 
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deſpair hurrying to Megalopolis his native city, killed 
his wife, ſet fire to his houſe, and drank poiſon. The 
Acheans, now without a leader, had not the courage to 
rally, but fled on all ſides. Moſt of the inhabitants re. 
tired from Corinth in the night. Mummius entering the 
city, gave it up to be pillaged ; put to the ſword all the 
men that remained in itz ſold the women and children for 
flaves; and after taking away the fineſt ſtatues and pic- 
tures, ſet fire tothe houſes, reduced the wholecity toaſhes, 
and razed the walls to the foundations. Thus 

146. periſhed Corinth the ſame year that Carthage was 
taken and deſtroyed. The Romans demoliſhed 

the walls of all the cities that had taken part in the revolt, 
The ruin of Corinth made fo terrible an impreſſion 
on the Acheans, that their courage entirely deſerted 
them. The ſenate pretended, that they had treated the 
Corinthians thus feverely, on account of their having 
violated the law of nations, by abuſing the ambaſſa- 
dors ſent them from Rome. But the truth is, that the 
Romans, not chooſing that any ſtate ſhould be able to re- 
fiſt their power, reſolved to deſtroy Corinth, whofe very 
ftrong and advantageous fituation rendered it a molt 
convenient hold for any of their enemies ; who, with 
proper {kill and reſolution, might there baffle for a long 
while the whole Roman power. The Romans drew im- 
menſe riches from the ſpoils of this city. Among the 
pictures found in it, there was one repreſenting Bac- 
_ _ chus, executed by the celebrated Ariſtides. This piece 
was reckoned infinitely ſuperior to all the reſt, and was 
ordered to be given to Attalus for about 3200]. Ster- 
ling. But Mummvus thinking it a matter of dangerous 
example to ſel] a piure at ſuch an extravagant price, 
refuſed in ſpite of the complaints of Attalus to deliver 
it, and ſent it to Rome, not indeed for his own privats 
uſe, but as a public ornament. It was accordingly pla 
ced in the temple of Ceres. That illuſtrious Roman 
gave upon-this occaſion a ſtriking proof of his difinte- 
reltedneſs, integrity, and great knowledge in the art 


_ war; but at the ſame time he ſhowed himſelf to be mr 
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ſerably deficient in point of taſte for the fine arts; for 
we are told by Velleius Paterculus, that to make thoſe 
employed in the tranſportation of the Corinthian ſtatues 
and pitures to Rome more than ordinarily careful about 
fo precious a truſt, he threatened, that if any of them 
were ſpoiled or amiſhng, he would oblige the bearers to 
to furniſh others at their own expence. 

After this memorable perwod, the Romans ſent coms 
miſlioners into Greece, who aboliſhed in all the ſtates 
the popular form of government, and created magi- 
ſtrates dependent on the Roman commonwealth. But 
in other reſpe&s the Greeks were left in the ful enjoy- 
ment of their laws and liberty, At laſt, however, 
Greece was reduced into the form of a Roman province, 
and was governed by a pretor ſent thither annually. 
Thenceforth, therefore, it bore the name of the province 
of Achaia z; the Acheans being in thofe latter times the 
moſt powerful people in Greece. 

As Athens has alt atong made the moſt conſi- | 
derable figure in the hiltory of Greece, we will, 146. 
betore concluding, briefly take notice of the moſt 
remarkable misfortune experienced by that city after 
the Romans made themſclves maſters of Greece. 

Mithridates king of Pontus, having fubdued all Afia 
Minor, diſpatched into Greece an army of 120,000 
men under Archelaus ; who by means of ſo great a 
lorce ſoon reduced Athens, and obliged the other ſtates 
of Greece to fubmit to Mithridates. Archelaus fixing 
his refidence at Athens, poſſeſſed himſelf of all authort- 
ty, and exerciſed a cruel tyranny over the inhabitants. 
Their miſeries, however, under this new maſter, were 
_ light in compariſon of thoſe they were foon to un- 

org0, 4 
The celebrated Sylla being charged with the condu& 
of the war againſt Mithridates, paſſed over into Greece 
with five legions. All the cities, except Athens, imme- 
Uateiy on his arrival opened their gates to him. The 
Athenians were not at liberty to follow their own incli- 
nations. The tyrant Ariſtion, under whole yoke 'the 
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then groaned, was daring enough to oppoſe the Roman 
troops, and to ſuſtain a ſiege againſt Sylla. That ge. 
neral . immediately inveſted Pireus where Ariſtion 
| Had taken poſt; and though the walls were ſixty feet 
| high and. very ſtrong, Sylla attacked them with the 
greateſt vigour; employing for that purpoſe a vaſt 
number of engines, and neither regarding danger nor 
expence. Being in want of wood, he eut down the 
trees of the Lyceum which formed moſt beautiful and 
delicious walks ; and to ſupply himſelf with money, he 
plundered the treaſures of the temples of Delphos and 
Epidaurum. Fer! 
* If the attack was deſperate, the defence was no lefs 
ſo. Both parties behaved with the greateſt courage and 
reſolution. Every day produced new aſſaults and new 
fallies, in which a vaſt deal of blood was ſpilt. The A- 
thenians diſplayed on this occafion all the admired intre- 
pidity of their anceſtors. They burnt part of the Ro- 
man machines, and overturned others by means of mines 
which they carried under the ſpots whereon they ſtood, 
The Romans animated by Sylla diſcovered no les ar- 
dour. On their fide they employed mines likewiſe, and 
thereby threw down a conſiderable part of the wall, 
Having thus made a large breach, they immediately 
gave an affault, but after a long and deſperate diſpute 
were repulſed. The Athenians during the enſuing 
night ſhut up the breach by a new wall. 

Sylla was beginning to deſpair of ſucceſs, when an 
idea ſtruck him of reducing the city by famine, Con- 
verting therefore the fiege into a blockade, he ſoon 
| brought every horror of famine upon the miſerable A- 
thenians; who, after devouring all the herbage, roots, 
and the fleſh of their horſes, were obliged to eat the 
leather of their ſhoes. Some of them are even reported 
| to have had recourſe to the ſhocking expedient of cating 
human fleſh. Finding themſelves at laſt under an abſolute 

neceſlity of capitulating, the people and ſenators, by the 
Moſt earneſt ſolicitations, prevailed on Ariſtion to ſend 


deputies to obtain the belt terms they could trom ha 
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But thoſe deputies, inſtead of ſuing in the humble manner 
that became people in their ſituation, having entered in» 
to a pompous deſcription of the exploits. of the ancient 
Athenians, were interrupted by the haughty Roman, 
who calling them in derifton preachers, and defiring 
them to reſerve their fine rhetorical flouriſhes for theme- 
ſelves, informed them, that he had not come thither to 
learn the heroic ations of their anceſtors, but to chaſ- 


tile them for their rebellion; and he dilmifled them 


without further ceremony. 

Sylla getting intelligence ſoon after from his ſpies, of 
a part of the wall low enough to be ſcaled, gave orders 
to fix ladders there the following night. The Romans 
by theſe means made themſelves maſters of the city, 
and put all they met to the ſword. The carnage was 
dreadful, few of the miſerable inhabitants having eſca- 
ped, Sylla gave up the city to be plundered ; and then 
proceeded to inveſt the citadel, which was ſoon forced 
to ſurrender for want of proviſions. Ariftion ſome time 
after was put to death. Sylla having next made 
himſelf maſter of Pireus, demoliſhed its forti- 
fications, and burnt to the ground the arſenal], a build- 
ing much admired for its elegant architeCQture. 

Sylla, after beating the generals of Mithridates in two 
great engagements at Cheronea and Orchomene, re- 
duced Macedonia and Greece under the Roman power 
in the ſame manner as they had been formerly. Then 
palling over into Afha Minor, he conquered lonia and 
ſeveral other provinces, whereof Mithridates had taken 
poſſeſſion in that country. | 

Greece, by becoming a Roman province, did not 
loſe that ardent defire of- liberty which was always its 
principal charaQeriſtic. In the Roman civil wars be- 
tween Czfar 'and Pompey, the Athenians warmly em- 
braced the fide of the latter, which appeared to be 
tounded on republican principles ; and after the death 


of Julius Czar, they ereQed ſtatues to the memory of. 


Caſſius, who had been the moſt aQtive of the conſpira- 
tors againlt Czſar, | £7 
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Greece, though ftripped of her political power, il! 
preſerved her ſovereignty in the ſciences and fine arts, 
and, m that reſpe&, received homage trom her very 
conquerors. The moſt illuftrious men among the Ro. 
mans repaired thither to be inſtraQted in the moſt va. 
luable branches of literature, Athens, therefore, that 
nurſery of learning and of ſcience, « ſtill remained the 
central point in the republic of letters, and continued 
to be frequented by all who defired to acquire that att;. 
ciſm {o highly valued by the ancients, and that ſtandard 
taſte which enabled them to eſtimate, with peculiar ac- 
euracy, the real beautics of every work of genius or art, 
Here too, and there only, were to be learnt the true 
principles of eloquence. All therefore who applied 
themſelves ſucceſsfully to public ſpeaking, and Cicero 
in particular, repaired to Athens to ftudy under the 
ableſt maſters of oratory. Thither did the ſame Cicero 
ſend his fon to hear the leQures of Cratippus ; every 
Roman of any rank -or conſideration followed the ſame 
courſe ; and Greek learning, according to the teſtimony 
of Plutarch, was accounted ſo requiſite a branch of e- 
ducation among that judicjzous people, that a Roman 
who did not underitand the Greek language, never ar- 
rived at any high degree of eſtimation. ; 

Such of the emperors as had a taſte for the ſciences, 
Titus Antoninus, Marcus Aurelius, Lucius Verus, and 
ſome others, uſed every means to entice to their court 
_ the moſt diſtmguiſhed philoſophers of Greece, not only to 
enjoy their converſation themſelves, but that they might 
dirc&@ the education of their children. Even in the de- 
cline of the Roman empire, and during the fourth and 
- Gifth ages of Chriſtianity, Greece ſtill continued to be 
the reſort of the philoſophers of all nations. We ler, 
from ecclefiaftical hiſtory, that St Baſil, St Gregory, 
and St Chryſoltom, thoſe bright luminaries of the 
church, went to Athens to imbibe, at the ſource, the 
moſt important branches of knowledge. lt is remark- 
able too, that a few detached beams trom the ſetting fun 
af Grecian genius lightcd up the dawn of karning - 

| - 
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of ſcience in Weſtern Europe, after it had remained for 
ſeveral centuries involved in the deepeſt gloom of Go- 
thick ignorance. This propitious event was the conſe- 
quence of an apparently heavy calamity, namely, the ſack - 
ing of Conſtantinople by Mahomet II. about the middle 
of the 15th century. By that revolution many eminent 
philoſophers and artiſts having been induced to abandon 
their native country, ſettled 1n Italy, where they reſto- 
red the knowledge of the ſciences and fine arts. And #t 
will refle& immortal honour on the taſte and munifi- 
cence of the truly noble houſe of Medicis, that, to the 
princely encouragement afforded by them to thoſe 
learned and ingenious emigrants, Europe is chiefiy in- 
debted for the revival of polite literature. 

Beſides Athens, ſeveral other cities were famous. for 
being the reſidence of the arts and ſciences, ſuch as A- 
lxandria, Byzantium, Rhodes, and Epheſus. 


Eminent Writers, Philoſophers, Artiſts, exc. 


Panetius, the Stoic philoſopher, was deſcended of 
one of the moſt illuſtrious famites in Rhodes ; but his 
love of knowledge induced him to reſide at Athens, 
where he attached himſelf to the Stoic ſchool, then ve- 
ry much in faſhion. The fame of his knowledge ſoon 
reached Rome, where the greateſt men then applied 
themſelves to the ſtudy of philoſophy. Panaetitus was 
drawn thither by the invitation of ſome of the moſt il- 
luſtrious Romans, and formed a very intimate friend- 
ſhip with Lalius and Scipio; the latter of whom ho. 
 noured him with marks of the greateſt confidence, and 
prevailed with him to accompany him 1a his expeditions. 
Panztius compoſed a treatiſe on the moral duties of 
mankind, highly valued by Cicero, who made much 
uſe of it in compoſing his Offices. 

_ Epidtetus, a native of Hieropolis, a city in Phrygia, 
was likewiſe a follower of the Stoic ſe&. He was equal. 
ly famous for the ſublimity of his ſentiments and for 
the purity of his morals ; in which laſt reſpe&, the Stoics, 
notwithſtanding their exterior ſeverity, and theic rigid 
LlIz _ 7 
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 doftrines, were far from being altogether irreproach. 
able. He was, when very young, the ſlave of one of 
the officers of the Emperor Nero's bed-chamber. Byt 
having been driven from Rome in the reign of Domi. 
tian, he retired to Nicopolis; where, in ſpite of his PO- 
verty, he lived for ſeveral years in general eſteem. He 
returned to Rome in the time of Hadrian. The lead. 
ing maxims of his philoſophy may be comprehended in 
this ſhort ſentence, © Suffer patiently, and be moderate 
* in yourpleaſures.” The only part of his works now 
remaining is his Manuel ; and for this we are indebted 
_ to his ſcholar Arrian. Nothing except Chriſtianity it. 
ſelf can be more pure and ſublime than the dodtrines of 
his philoſophy. The celebrated Monfieur Paſcal, who 
had ſtudied it with great accuracy, has compoſed an ab. 
| ftraQ of it with a diſtinneſs and preciſion worthy fo 
great a genius. As this piece 1s curious and ſcarce, we 

ithall here preſent the reader with the ſubſtance of it. 
EpiQtetus, ſays he, is one of the few philoſophers 
who had the juſteſt notions of the duties of human life. 
He deſires, above all things, that God Almighty may 
\ be conſtantly the chief objec of our conſideration ; that 
we be thoroughly perſuaded of his perfeCt juitice, and 
cheerfully ſubmit to all his diſpenſations, from an entire 
conviction of his infinite wiſdom. He aflures us, that 
this diſpoſition will prevent all murmurings and com- 
Plaints, and enable us to bear with patience the moſt 
painful accidents of life ; Never fay, * I have loft ſuch 
*© a thing;” ſay rather, © I have reſtored it :** ' My fon 
dies, © | have reſtored him ;?? My wife dies, *< 1 have 
« given her back ;** and fo of every other poſſeſſion : 
While the Almighty indulges you in the uſe of it, be 
careful of it, as being the property of another, You 
mult never defire that things ſhould be diſpoſed accor- 
ding to your fancy or pleaſure; but be always aſſured 
that they happen for the beſt : Conſtantly regard your- 
ielf as being in this world a kind of player, who mult 
perform ſuch a part as it pleaſes your maſter to allot 
you : Remain on the theatre fo long as he appoints; 
| appcar 
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appear rich or poor as your charaCter requires, and en- 
deavour to play your part as well as poſſible ; but till 
remember, that to aſlign the part is the buſineſs of your 
maſter : Refle& daily on death, and the moſt lamentable 
miſeries of life ; this will preſerve you from thinking 
baſely, and from defiring any thing too earneſtly. He 
proceeds to point out how a man ought to behave on 
many different occaſions. He adviſes him to be humble 
and modeſt ; to conceal his good reſolutions, and to 
accompliſh them privately ; becauſe nothing diminiſhes 
their value ſo much as oſftentation : He repeats again 
and again, and conſtantly endeavours to enforce this 
maxim, © That the whole defire, the whole ſtudy of 
« man, ſhould be to diſcover the will of God, and to 
* follow it.?? | 

Demetrius Phalereus has been already mentioned as 
_ chief magiſtrate of Athens. It only remains to fay a 


few words of him here as an orator. He was the ſcho.- 


lar of Theophraſtus, from whom he learned a florid and 
highly ornamented ſtyle. He excelled in that ſpecies of 


eloquence which employs the graces of declamation and 


beautiful ſhining expreſſions, but 1s devoid of ſolidit 

and vigour. Being, however, much applauded for the 
pleaſure he gave the ear and imagination, he had a great 
number of 1mitators. It is for this reaſon that he is 
laid to have contributed greatly to the decline and cor- 
ruption of eloquence at Athens. To pleaſe was the 
whole aim of the oratory of Demetrius ; which, - there- 
tore, was better adapted to amuſe the fancy than to 
convince the underſtanding. | 


To the' number of Greek orators may. perhaps be 


added ſeveral fathers of the church ; ſuch as, Saint Ba- 
hl, Saint Gregory, and Saint Chryſo/tom, whoſe writings 
contain a beauty of ſtyle, a folidity of reaſoning, and a 
vehemence of expreſſion, well calculated for touching the 
heart and moving the paſſions, | 
Polybius, the famous hiſtorian, was a native of Mega- 
lopolis, He learned eloquence and philoſophy under 
lis own father Lycortas, a man greatly ay 
or 
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for the firmneſs with which he ſupported the intereſts 
of the Achean republic againſt the ambitious deſigns of 
the Romans. Philopemen was his maſter in the art of 
war. His merit was known at Rome, where many of 
the principal citizens cultivated his acquaintance; and 
| particularly the two ſons of Paulus ZEmilius ; of whom 
_ the youngeſt, the fon by adoption of Cornelius Scipio 
the ſon of the great Africanus, and the deſtroyer of 
Numantia and Carthage, profited much by his inſtruc. 
tons. 

Polybius is believed to have compoſed the greateſt 
part of his hiſtory at Rome. This hiſtory contained not 
only the Roman tranſaQions, but thoſe of all the then 
known world, from the firſt Punic war to the ruin of 
the kingdom of Macedonia, comprehending altogether 
a ſpace of fifty-three years. Polybius therefore called 
it an univerſal hiſtory, and divided it into forty books; 
of which only the five firſt now remain. The loſs of the 
reſt is very much to be regretted ; for we ſhould have 
found there a repreſentation of the grandeſt and moſt 
intereſting ſcenes ever diſplayed on the theatre of the 
world. There we ſhould have ſeen, particularly in the 
period of the ſecond Punic war, the two moſt warlike 
and powerful nations then in the world, engaged in the 
moſt ſerious and important conteſt ; Rome on the very 
brink of deſtruction ; and Carthage finally vanquiſhed 
and undone. There, too, we ſhould have found an 
account of the wars of the Romans with Philip King of 
Macedon, with Antiochus King of Syria, with the A- 
tolians, and with King Perſeus; in a word, the great 
chain of events that conduQted Rome to the utmolt 
pitch of power, and enabled her to ſwallow up all the 
fates and kingdoms in our hemiſphere. This lols is fo 
much the greater, that Polybius beſtowed the utmolt 

carc, attention, and induſtry, to procure the belt infor- 
mation with reſpe& to fats. That he might not be 
miſtaken about the ſituation of places, he himſell travel- 
led to the ſpots where the principal engagements deſcri- 


bed by him happened. Beſides all this, Polybius 2 
bounds 
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hounds with the juſteſt refletions; and every where 
delivers the moſt ſolid maxims of policy ; two particu. 
jars that conſtitute the chief excellence of every hiſta« 
rian, and from which a reader derives the moſt valuable 
inſtruQion. Ir is true, that his digreſſions are generally 
tedious 3 but the faQs they contain are ſo curious, that 
it were rigorous to find fault with them. 

Polybius having returned into the Peloponneſe after 
the deſtrution of Corinth, had an opportunity of de- 


fending the memory of his maſter Philopemen from an_ 


accuſation of his having been an enemy of the Roman 
people. He acquitted himſelf on that occafion with ſuch 
eloquence and force of argument, that a decree was paſ- 
{ed, torbidding the ſtatues ſet up in honour of that he- 


ro to be demoliſhed or hurt. Polybius was likewiſe. 


choſen by the Roman commiſſioners to viſit the con- 
quered towns, and to ſettle any diſputes that had arifen 
among them. This commiſhon he executed with ſuch 
admirable prudence and equity, that ſtatues were, in 
different places, erected to his honour. After this he 
went back to Scipio at Rome, with whom he lived till 
the death of that illuſtrious Roman, when he once more 
returned to his native country, and there ended his days 
at the age of 82 years. 

Dionyfrus the Halicarnaſſian was, as his name imports, 
a native of Halicarnafſus, a city of Caria in Aſia Mi- 
' nor, He came into Italy about the time of the battle 
of Actium gained by Auguſtus againſt Antony. His 
principal work, intitled, The Roman Antiquities, was 
divided into rwenty books, of which only eleven now 
remain, and comprehended the moſt abſtruſe part of 
the Roman hiſtory, which it deduced from the found- 


ing of Rome. During the reſidence of Dionyſius at 


Rome, he formed an acquaintance with the moſt learn- 
ed men then in that city, and ſtudied very carefully the 
works of the moſt eſteemed hiſtorians. The learned 
diſcover in Dionyſius a profound erudition, a moſt a- 
cute ſpirit of criticiſm, a mind void of prejudice, and 


 Mardent love of truth, We are particularly obliged | 
eons My 
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to him for the knowledge he has given us of the religion 
and manners of the Romans. His ſtyle is ſimple and 
elegant; and he appears more ſolicitous about ſhowing 
| his learning than about the ornaments of eloquence. 

Diodorus Siculus lived in the time of Julius Cxfar and 
Auguſtus, His work, intitled, The Hiſtorical Library, 
comprehended forty books, of which only fifteen now 
remain. The five firſt immediately follow one another, 
contain the hiſtory of the fabulous times, and treat of 
what happened previous to the ſiege of Troy. The next . 
ſeven books comprehend the hiſtory of the Perſians and 
Greeks, from the expedition of Xerxes into Greece 
till the death of Alexander. And the three laſt give 
us the hiſtory of Alexander's ſucceſſors. Diodorus is 
a very valuable hiſtorian; and though he appears to 
have given rather too much credit to the traditions of 
the prieſts, yet we have great reaſon to regret the loſs 
of the reſt of his hiſtory. His ſtyle unites fimplicity 
with perſpicuity, and his works abound with judicious 
refle&ions, by | 

Plutarch, the celebrated briographer, was a native 
of Cheronea in Bcootia, and lived in the reign of the 
emperor Nero. He performed ſeveral. journeys into 
Italy, to colleQ materials for his Lives of 1iu/trious 
Men ; and he numbered among his friends the greatelt 
men of Rome, who took delight in hearing him reaſon 
in Greek on matters of philoſophy. At laſt he fixed 
his conſtant reſidence in his native country, where he 
was honoured with the firſt employments, and diſchar- 
ged thoſe, as well as all the duties of private life, with 
admirable care and prudence ; ſhowing himſelf to be a 
good father, a good huſband, a good maſter, and a 
good citizen; and his virtue was rewarded with the 
ſweeteſt harmony and peace in his family. 
| His works are, his Lives of Illuſtrious Men, and 
his Diſcourſes on Morals. The laſt contain very we- 
ful maxims for the condu@ of life, ſublime notions a- 


bout the divinity and immortality of the ſoul, and are 
| 2 Ne 
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interſperſed throughout with curious anecdotes. But 
The lives of Tlluſtrious men is the work that has immor- 
talized the name of Plutarch. It is looked upon as the 
moſt proper book in the world, to form men either for 


private life or for public employments ; and it abounds 


with particulars highly worthy obſervation. Things 
are there eſtimated at their real value. He does not 
confine himſelf to the great and ſhining aQions alone 
of the illuſtrious men whoſe lives he writes : © He does 
« not ſatisfy himſelf,” ſays M. Rollin, © to paint the 
« commander, the conqueror, the politician, the ma«= 
« piſtrate, the orator ; he introduces his reader into 
« the cloſets, as it were, or rather indeed into the hearts 
« of thoſe of whom he ſpeaks; and there makes him 
« acquainted with the father, the huſband, the maſter, 
« the friend. Woe ſeem to live and to converſe with 
« them, and to be preſent at their parties of pleaſure, 
« their walks, their feaſts, their converſations, Cicero 
©* ſomewhere obſerves, that in walking through A- 
« thens, and the plzces adjacent, one could hardly ad- 
« yance a ſtep without meeting with ſome ancient mo- 
« nument mentioned in hiſtory, which recalled to the 
« imagination the remembrance of ſome great man of 
« antiquity, and rendered him in a manner preſent. 
* The reading of Plutarch's Lives,” continues Mr Rollin, 
« produces a ſimilar efteQ, preſenting, as it were, be- 
fore our eyes, the great 'men of whom he ſpeaks, and 
giving us an idea of their behaviour and manners, as 


cc 
& 
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« with them.” _ | | 

For this reaſon, the loſs of ſome of thoſe lives 1s the 
more to be regretted. ——Plutarch appears, on all oc- 
calions, to be a great painter ; and his ſtyle, though 


plain and ſimple, is nevertheleſs lively and expreſlive ; 


but not every where equally ſupported. —Plutarch is 


cenſured for his fondneſs of ſtory-telling ; and indeed, 


provided a ſtory be curious, he never fails to introduce 
tt, and to give a minute detail of it, however remote its 
Con» 


lively and ſtrong as if we were living and converfing . 
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conneQion may be with the ſubjeQ in hand. But his 
. refle&ions are always ſenſible and pertinent. We are 
indebted to him tor having preſery:'d to us ſpecimens ol 
the writings of ſome of his great men. 

Beſides the eminent hiſtorians here taken notice of, 
ſeveral others of the ſame country flouriſhed in the times 
of the emperors ; ſuch as Arran, Ehan, Appian, and 
Herodian ; but theſe were of an interior rank to thoſe 
mentioned aboves 
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Containing a fuccinf Account of the principal Tranſ- 
ations in the Iſland of SICILY. 


ICILY is fituated in the Mediterranean ſea to the 
ſouth-weſt of Italy ; from which it is ſeparated by 
the Strait of Meſlina, about two miles and a half over. 
It is about 170 miles long and 100 broad, and of a 
triangular form, the three angles being terminated by 
as many remarkable capes, namely, Pachinum * to the 
_ Pelorum + to the north, and Lilybeum | to the 
weit, : | 
As it lies between thirty-ſeven and thirty-nine degrees 
of northern latitude, its climate is warm; and it is 
healthful.—From remoteſt antiquity down to theſe times 
vicily has been always regarded as one of the moſt fruit- 
tul ſpots in the world, producing corn, wine, oil, and 
ilk, particularly the firſt, in extraordinary abundance. 
It was called the granary of ancient Rome, and with ju- 
lice; as that great capital of the weſtern world, when 


In 
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* Now Paſſaro. + Now Faro. i Now Boeo. 
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in the zenith of its power, glory, and population, de. 
pended chiefly on this iſland tor its ſupplies of corn, 

The climate, the tertility, and the beauty of Sicily, 
conſpire to render it one of the moſt delicious collntricy 
on earth, But it 18 ſubje& to one dreadful calamity, 
which proves an alloy to all its excellences, namely, a 
frequency of earthquakes. Theſe are ſuppoſed, and 
with much probability, to be principally occaſioned by 
the convulſions which from the earlieſt tradition down 
to our days, have bech conſtantly agitating, though 
with very different degrees of violence, the whole iſland, 
but more eſpecially the bowels oft Mount Aitna. This 
mountain 18 of yery great extent, being nearly twelve 
miles from the commencement of its aſcent to its ſum. 
mit, and it is one of the largeſt volcanos in the world, 
Its eruptions are accompanied by ſevere earthquakes, 
by which the whole iſland is violently ſhaken, Many 
towns, with great numbers of the inhabitants, have by 
theſe earthquakes been at different periods ſwallowed 
up and deſtroyed. In the 1693 above fifty towns are 

, faid to have been reduced to ruins, and more than 
150,000 perſons to have periſhed. : 

'The more ancient hiſtory of Sicily is obſcure and per- 
plexed. tts fruitfulneſs, and its advantageous fituation | 
nearly in the centre of the Mediterranean Sea, irom 
whence the navigation to the Greek iſtands, and to the 
richeſt diſtricts of Europe, of Afia Minor, and of Africa, 
was ſhort and eaſy, naturally invited thither many ad- 
venturers in commerce. Colonies of Phenicians, of Car- 
thaginians, of Greeks, and of Italians, found means to 

- procure eſtabliſhments there, and built cities. 

Theſe cities became as many independent ſtates. But 
their reſpeCtive forms of government ſeem to have been _ 
extremely fluctuating ; ſometimes diſplaying the ſubli- 
melt heroiſm and virtue, but oftener diſtrated by the 
folly and fury of republicaniſm ; and frequently groan- 
ing under the cruel oppreſſion of a parcel ot petty 
tyrants. | 


The Carthaginians in particular appear to have 36 
quire 
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aired an early footing, and to have colonized many 
ednfiderable territories in Sicily, That commercial 
people, fully ſenſible of the importance of this iſland, 
at length aſpired at the ſovereignty of the whole coun- 
try. In this purſuit they preſfiſted for many years 
with various ſucceſs, and at an immenſe expence of 
blood and treaſure : but at laſt they were entirely ex- 
pelled by .the Romams, their rivals and their mortal 
enemies. Fo” 

The firſt Greeks that paſſed over into Sicily were the 
Chalcidians of Eubaa, who founded Leontium and Ca-« 
tana, After them, Archias the Corinthian led a colony 


into that iſland, and became the founder of the city of 


Syracuſe about the year before Chriſt 50g. Much a- 
bout the ſame time the foundations of Megara were 
laid by the Megareans. | 

In like manner, ſeveral Greek colonies ſettled in the 


ſouthern parts of Italy, commonly known by the name 


of Calabria ; which increaſing daily, and being joined 
by many additional colonies of Greeks, grew at laſt fo 
confiderable, that the country obtained the name of 
Greater Greece, 

Theſe colonies, imitating the example, and aQtuated 
by the ſpirit of the parent (tates in Proper Greece, from 
whence they had emigrated, appear to have preſerved 
themſelves in a ſtate ot independence. None of them 
therefore ever arrived at any eminent degree of power 
or territory by the ſubjeCtion of their neighbours. 'They 
are chiefly noted in hiſtory for luxury and voluptuoul- 
nels of manners. | ES, 

Syracuſe was the moſt powerful city in Sicily. Hi- 
ſtory, however, has tranſmitted no memorable circum- 
ſtance regarding it during the two firſt centuries of its 
exiſtence. It only began tg make a figure in the time 
of King Gelon. But, for the ſpace of 200 years after 
that period, it gave occaſion to many intereſting events. 
Of theſe we ſhall here confine ourſelves to the molt 
conſiderable. | 
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| About the year before Chriſt 484, the Carthaginiang, 
at the inſtigation of Xerxes the famous king of Perſia, 
invaded Sicily with an army of 320c,000 men and a fleet 
of 2000 ſhips ; but this formidable army was defeated 
\ by Gelon, then tyrant of Syracuſe. 

This Gelon deſerves to be ranked among the greateſt 
men. He was a native of Gela, a city on the ſouthern 
coaſt of Sicily. Upon the death of Hypocrates, tyrant 
of that place, Gelo took arms againſt his fellow-citizens, 
iubdued them, and poſſeſſed himſelf of the ſovereign 
authority. Shortly after, he effected a ſimilar revolution 
.at Syracuſe ; where, atter ſecuring himſelf in the ſu- 
preme authority, he directed his attention to extend the 
territory of the city, and ſoon became very powerful, 
Hamilcar, the Carthaginian general, having laid fiege 
to the city of Himera, Gelon went to the aſliſtance of 
his father-in-law, who defended that place ; and the fa- 
ther and fon joining their forces, gave battle to the Car- 
thaginians, gained a complete viftory, and made an im- 
menſe booty. Gelon employed the greateſt part of the 
ſpoil to decorate the temples of Syracuſe ; he divided 
t1e priſoners with the greateſt equity ; and, affembling 
the Syracuſans, gave them a full account of his -pro- 
ceedings. By thefe means, he acquired their eſteem 
and afteQion to ſuch a degree, that they voluntarily be- 
| ſtowed on him the title of King. *+ He was the firli 
<« (ſays M. Rollin) whom the regal dignity rendered a 
« better man.” Hiſtorians are full of the praiſes of 
Gelon's virtues, They celebrate particularly his fince- 
_ Tity, his exact obſervance of his promiſes and engage- 
ments, and his carcful attention to promote agriculture. 
He thought himſelf bound, as king, to defend the 10- 
tereſts of the ſtate, to enforce jultice, and to proteCl 
innocence. He embelliſhed and fortified the city, and 
increaſed its territory. He never made his power to bc 
felt, except in doing good; and perfiſting in the 
ſame moderation to the end of his life, he died unt- 
verſally regretted by his ſubje&s, after a reign of fevc3 


ears, 
7 | Hiero. 
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| Hiero, one of Gelon's ſons, ſucceeded him ; but 
proved at firſt a king of a very different charaQter, in- 
dulging himſelf in all his paſſions, and giving a looſe to 
violence and injuſtice. His ſubje&s, therefore, regard- 
ed him as a tyrant. But being, by his delicate ſtate of 
health, expoſed to frequent indiſpoſitions; he gave way 
on ſuch occaſions to refleGion ; reſolved, at laſt, to 
change his condu&t ; and, with that view, invited to his 
court Simonides and Pindar, the moſt famous poets of 
his time, who, by the charms of their poetry and con- 
verſation, ſoftenied, in a great meaſure, his fierce and 
gloomy diſpoſition, and inſpired him with more re- 
fined notions of government as well as of the condutt 
of private life. Xenophon has taken occaſion, from 
this circumſtance, to compoſe a treatiſe on that im- 
portant ſubjea, which he has intitled Hiero. He draws 
it up in the form of a dialogue between that prince 
and Simonides. Hiero is there introduced to main- 
tain; that kings and tyrants are, on many accounts, 


tar from being ſo happy as 18 commonly imagined ; 


but particularly, by their being almoſt neceflarily de- 
prived of the greateſt happineſs of life, namely, a true 
friend, Simonides, on the other fide, is made to de- 
{(cribe, in a very maſterly manner, the duties of royalty; 
and his whole argument tends to demonſtrate, that 
a king ought- not to be accounted ſuch for his own 
ſake, but for that of his ſubje&s. Hiero, during the 
remaining part of his life, endeavoured, by the mildeſt 
and moſt engaging behaviour, to draw to his court the 
tineſt geniuſes of his time. He died after a reign of 
Eleven years. | 

Thraſybulus his brother ſucceeded him, and 
proved a downright tyrant. His haughty and 472. 
cruel behaviour provoked his ſubjects to rebel a- 
gainſt him, and to beſiege him in his palace. Thraſy- 
bulus was obliged to capitulate ; and to fave his 
life, having conſented to go into exile, he reti- 461. 
red into the country of the Locrians. The Sy- 
rcuſans having thus recovered their liberty, erefted a 
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eviofſal ſtatue to Jupiter the Deliverer, appointed an an- 


_ people properly called Sicilians. This Deucetius, af. 


_ tacked by the arms of the Athenians, incited to that 


of aſſuming the ſovereign power. This man had already 
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nual feſtival in commemoration of their deliverance, and 
re-eſtabliſhed the popular form of government. 

Diodorus Siculus mentions, as having flouriſhed 4. 
bout this time, one Deucetius, who was chief of the 


ter continuing for ſometime very powerful, and pain- 
ing gfeat advantages over the Syracuſans, built a fa- 
mous temple called Palic:, which was made an invio- 
lable aſylum for all who were oppreſſed by a ſuperior 
power. At laſt, however, Deucetius's good fortune 
abandoned him. He was utterly ruined by the loſs of a 
ſingle battle with the Syracuſans, and thereupon his 
remaining troops deſerted. Doubtful of his fate, he 
boldly appeared m the market-place of Syracufe, and 
threw himſelt on the mercy of his enemies; who, moved 
with pity, and thmking it ungenerous and| inhumane 
to take advantage of his preſent misfortunes, not only 
gave him his life, but afhgned him a handſome ſub- 
filtence. | | | | 
Syracuſe, after enjoying her liberty for more than 
fifty years, was, about the year before Chriſt 416, at- 


war by the ambition of Alcibiades. We have already 
given a full account of the particulars of this expedition, 
which proved moſt ruinous to the Athenians, (Vide 
Book II. p. 204. et ſeqq.) ; 

By the abdication of Thraſybulus, Syracuſe 
had now remained about ſixty years in the pofſeſ- 406. 
fion of her liberty, when Dionyſus, a private 
citizen, formed the deſign of enſlaving his country, and 


given proofs of his courage in a war againſt the Cartha- 
ginians, who had, for whole ages, meditated the reduce 
tion of this iſland, and had often made attempts, during 
that period, to accompliſh their deſign. Ot 

The fruitfulneſs of Sicily, the wealth of its inhabt- 
tants, and the beauty of its cities, were ſo many allure- 
ments to the Carthaginian avarice and ambition ; "_ 
2 | h Not 
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notwithſtanding the unfortunate event of moſt of-their 
invaſions of it, they ſteadily perſiſted in their reſolution 
to ſubdue it. Beſides Syracuſe, the city of Agrigen- 
tum was famous for its magnificent temple, dedicated 
to Olympian Jove, and for the riches of its citizens. 
To give us an idea of the wealth of thoſe citizens, 
hiſtory takes notice of one of them called Gelhas, 
who had in his houſe large appartments for the re- 
ception and entertainment of all ſtrangers who came to 
the city, and wardrobes full of every ſort of cloaths for 
the accommodation of ſuch of his gueſts as had occaſion 
for them. This city, therefore, had particularly at- 
trated the avarice of the Carthaginians, who beſieged 
it with ſo powerful an army, that they at laſt got pol- 
ſeſſion of it. | 

It was about this time that Dionyſius conceived the 
deſign of enſlaving his native city Syracuſe. With that 
view, be availed himſelf of the complaints of the other 
ſtates of Sicily againſt the Syracuſan magiſtrates ; and 
as he poſleſſed, in an eminent degree, the talent of . 
eloquence, ſo uſetul and ſo dangerous in a republican 
government, he ſtood up in the midit of the aflembly 
of the people, and made an artful ſpeech, calculated 
to render odious the principal magiſtrates, whom he 
adviſed the people to depoſe. In vain was he declared 
2 mover of fedition, and condemned to pay a ſevere 
fine. Encouraged by ſeveral citizens, he puſhed his 
accuſation, ſpoke with more freedom than before, and 
gave a moſt affeQting deſcription of the miſcries which . 
the negligence of the Syracuſan magiſtrates to ſend 
timely ſuccours, had brought upon the inhabitants of 
Agrigentum, who were forced to deſert their city by 
night, and to fly with their wives and children, The 
Syracuſans immediately depoſed thoſe magiſtrates, and 

cleted Dionyſus chief magiſtrate in their place. 
' This firſt ſucceſs increaled his hopes: And as an 
vſurper never heſitates to praCtiſe every art, however 
criminal, to effe&t his deſigns, he next applicd him- 
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elf to ſupplant the generals of the army, and employed 
for that purpoſe every ſpecies of fraud and deceit. He 
told the people, that, inſtead of making uſe of foreign 
troops, it was much more natural and fafe to truſt their 
defence to their own countrymen ; and for that pur. 
poſe to recall ſuch of them as were living in exile. This 
advice was the more attentively liſtened to, as the Sy- 
racuſans were then alarmed at the conqueſts of the Car- 
thaginians. But the intention of Dionyſus, in propo- 
ſing this meaſure, was to create to himſelf ſo many ad- 
herents of thoſe exiles, who would by that means owe 
their reſtoration to him, and would therefore be in. 
clined from gratitude to ſupport his intereſts. The 
people afſented to his arguments, and ordered the exiles 
to be recalled. | 75:9 
Soon after, the Syracuſans being applied to for afliſt- 
ance by the inhabitants of Gela, ſent Dionyfſius to their 
relief ; who ſerved them with ſuch zeal and effe&, that 
they beſtowed on him the higheſt marks of gratitude 
and attachment. On returning to Syracuſe, Dionyſius 
counterteited the appearance of a man overwhelmed by 
diſtreſs and affiAtion ; and at laſt immformed the people, 
| that he had made a diſcovery of a treaſonable corre- 
fpondence between their generals and Himilco, com- 
mander of the Carthaginians, This pretended diſcovery 
created in the minds of the people the utmoſt anxiety 
and conſternation. Many cried out, that Dionyſius 
ought to be immediately created commander in chief, 
as the danger appeared to admit of no delay. The mul- 
tude, accordingly, ever blind to cauſes and conle- 
quences, and only regardful of the preſent, inſtantly 
choſe him commander in chief, with abſolute power, 
though many of the moſt prudent and wiſeſt citizens 
were of opinion, that by ſuch a ſtep they would in effett 
give away their liberty. Fo 
Dionyſus, fully determined to ſecure himſelf in bis 
power, and to render ineffe&tual any change of the 
public diſpoſition, projected another artifice for per- 
. fuading his countrymen to appoint him guards. oY 
, (Neth 


therefore to the city Leontium, where there was a 
Syracuſan garriſon, certain perſons employed for that 
purpoſe created a tumult. Dionyſus cried out, that 


there was a conſpiracy againſt his hte, and affeted to fly 


for ſafety to the citadel, which he had garriſoned with 
ſoldiers firmly attached to his intereſts. An afſembly 
of the people being called, Dionyſus deſcribed to them 
in a moſt affecting manner the danger he had run, and 
| Intreated them to permit him to chooſe a guard of 609 
men for the ſecurity of his perſon. His requeſt was 


granted; and, inſtead of 600, he choſe 1900 ſoldiers, 


by way of lifeguard ; whom, as well as his foreign 
troops, he engaged to his ſervice by the moſt liberal 
promiſes. He then ſent to Gela for a part of the gar- 
riſon, and aflembled the fugitives and exiles. Thus re- 
inforced, the inhabitants of Syracule were no longer 
able to refiſt him. Making therefore his public entry 
into the city, followed by all his retinue, he at length 
threw off the maſk, and ſhowed his countrymen that 
obedience now was their only fatety. Every heart was 
thereupon ſeized with terror, and Dionyſus ſaw himſelf 
maſter of the moſt powerful city of Sicily. 

The beginnings of his reign, however, were not iree 
trom diſturbance, and his ambition was very nigh coſt- 
'g him his head. Dionyfius had marched to the re- 
liet of Gela, which was bcfieged by the Carthagimans. 
But finding himſelf unable to oppole the enemy, he or- 
dered the inhabitants to abandon the city in the night, 
and accompanied them, to cover their retreat. In this 
march he narrowly eſcaped being cut off by ſome of the 
»yracuſan horſemen, who made a deſperate attack upon 
lim for that purpoſe ; but, luckily for the tyrant, were 
repulſed. The danger,. however, did not end there, 
thoſe horſemen, on being diſappointed in their firſt de- 
gn, rode forwards to the city, attacked Dionyſius's 
palace, plundered it, and abuſed his wife. But things 
i0on aſſumed a different appearance. - Dionyfjus puth- 
ing on to Syracuſe in the night with an eſcort ot 509 
men, Geleated and cut in pieces a body of the citizens 
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who attempted to oppoſe his entry, in revenge put tg 
the ſword ail that came in his way, and gave vp the 
houſes of his enemies to be plundered. 
p | The full extent of his treaſon ſoon became ap. 
404. parent. His countrymen perceived, that, to ſup. 
port his uſurpation, he had concluded an alliance 
with the Cathaginians, who intimated to them by a he- 
rald, that it they had a mind to obtain a peace, their 
city muſt remain ſubjeQ to the power of Dionyſjns, 
The tyrant having now gotten the better of all oppoſi- 
- tion, inflited on the Syracuſans all the horrors and mi- 
ſeries of tyranny, Senſible of their hatred, and of the 
danger which conſtantly threatened his life, he reſolved 
to ſacrifice to his ſafety every perſon who gave him the 
leaſt uneaſineſs. Studying to inſpire terror by the pu- 
niſhments which he daily inflicted, he beheaded ſome ci- 
tizens, burnt others, and fatiated his cruelty by put- 
. ting to death perſons of every age and of every condi- 
tion. On this occaſion Plutarch obſerves, that ſuch 
crvel tyrants are from time to time fet over nations by 
the unerring diſpoſition of the Almighty Creator, to 
ſcourge them for their wickedneſs and impiety. + 
— Dionyfivus, after intimidating the Syracufans into ſub- 
| JeQtion by his cruelty, began to take other meaſures for 
his future ſecurity, and applied himſelf particularly to 
fortify that part of the city called the iſland, which, 
in cafe of neceſſity, might ſerve him for a place of re- 
fuge. Then he turned his thoughts to the ſubduing of 
ſuch of the inhabitants of Gicily as ſtill remained free; 
and for that purpoſe reſolved to befiege the city Herbe- 
ſina. But this project had almoſt proved fatal to him, 
The Syracuſan troops, whom he had armed with a view 
of making uſe of their aſſiſtance in this undertaking, 
finding themſelves in a condition to vindicate the liber- 
ty of their country, revolited from the tyrant, beſieged 
him in the Epipolis, and ſet a price on his head. Here- 
upon Dionyſius, being likewiſe deſerted by his foreign 
auxiliaries, thought himſelf abſolutely undone; andto 
 ayoid falling into the hands of his enenues, cone 
; the 
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the deſign of putting an end to his life. But from this 
deſperate refolution he was difluaded by one of his 
friends, Dionyſius therefore intreated permiſſion . of 
the Syracuſans to depart from the city with his fa- 
mily; which they were not only ſimple enough to 
grant, but likewiſe complied with another requeſt of 
the tyrant, to furniſh him with five veſſels wherein to 
tranſport his effe&s. : | 

While preparations were making for the departure of 
Dionyſius, the Syracuſans, apprehenſive of no further 
diſturbance from bim, gave themſelves up to an indo- 
lent ſecurity ; of which the tyrant taking advantage, 
warmly ſolicited the Carthaginian garriſons in the towns 
adjacent to come to his rehef. The Carthaginians re- 
ſolved to ſupport him; and 120@ of them marching to 
wards Syracuſe, overpowered all oppoſition, and efteQ- 
ed their junMion with Dionyſus. This ſudden reverſe 
of fortune diſcouraged the Syracuſans ; and Dionyfius 
having made a ſally on the befiegers, and cut off a grea® 
number of them, obliged the ſurvivors to raiſe the fiege, 
and to diſperſe. Finding himſelf now ſuperior to his 
enemies, he ſent word to thoſe who had fled, that th 
might peaceably return to the city, for he frankly for- 
gave what had paſſed. Perceiving, however, that the 
Syracuſans were not to be truſted, he thought it ne- 
ceſſary to employ every precaution for his ſafety, 
and therefore he took the opportunity of the enſu- 
ing harveſt to ſeize on all their arms. Then he fit- 
ted out a powerful fleet, enliſted a great number of fo. 
reign troops, and reſolved to attempt ſome enterpriſe 
that might increaſe his power. For this indeed he poſ- 
ſed all the requiſite courage and ability. He quickly 
reduced Naxus, Catana, and Leontium, and chaſtiſed 
ſome of the neighbouring cities which had attempted to 
oppole his progreſs. | 

Dionyfius having now formed the deſign of ruinin 
the Carthaginian power in Sicily, began to make va 
Preparations for putting his defign in execution. In 
the firſt place, he enticed to Syracuſe, by the means of 

| great 
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1n preparing every thing neceflary for a powerful arma. 


reſponding to his other preparations. 


. larly from Greece; and Dionyfius omitted no means 


| ſhip of two powerful cities, Rhegium and Meſſina. Then 
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great encouragement, a multitude of workmen, {kilfyl 


ment z and that their work might proceed with more 
diligence and regularity, he eſtabliſhed proper inſpec. 
tors and overſeers ; frequently beſtowed with his own 
hand conſiderable rewards on thoſe who diſtinguiſhed 
themſelves moſt by their induſtry and ſkill ; and uſed 
to converſe with them with great familiarity. All the 
{treets of Syracuſe were thronged with artificers ; and 
nothing was to be heard but the noiſe of their work, 
In a very ſhort while, therefore, a prodigious quantity 
of arms of every kind were prepared, and a great num- 
ber of galleys built, ſome of three, ſome of five benches 
of oars; fo that he ſoon had a fleet of 200 galleys com- 
pletely fitted out; and a number of warlike engines cor- 


After finiſhing his naval armament, Dionyſius began 
next to raiſe an army. The large pay offered by him 
enticed ſoldiers to Syracuſe from all quarters, particu- 


to gain the afteQtion of thoſe ſoldiers. Of late indeed 
he was become quite a new man in every reſpet. In- 
ſtead of the cruel, imperious, and deſpotic tyrant, he 
was now the humane, generous, merciful prince ; and 
his preſent condutt effaced all remembrance of his paſt 
behaviour. | 

To remove as far as poſſible every obſtacle to his 
great deſign, he endeavoured to conciliate the friend- 


he bethought himſelf of providing an heir to his throne ; 
and with that view contracted a double marriage; t2- 
king to wife both Ariſtomache the daughter of one ot 
the richeſt citizens of Syracuſe, and Doris the daughter. 
of a Locrian of diſtingion. Ariſtomache was filter to 
the famous Dion, for whom his brother-in-law ioon 
conceived ſuch a high efleem and fo {trong a friendihup, 
that he gave orders to furniſh him with whatever money 
he ſhould demand. Dion was a man of a lofty, noble 
ſoul, and had contraGicd a ſtrong relith tor the my 
y 
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ohy and converſation of Plato, who in' the courſe of 
his travels had halted ſome time at Syracuſe. Dion 
took all the opportunities that the great confidence and 
credit repoſed in him by Dionyſius preſented, to give 
that prince ſuch counſel as he thought he ſtood in 
need of. | 

All the preparations for war being now finiſhed, Dio- 
nyſius acquainted the Syracuſans with his intentions of 
declaring war againſt the Carthaginians ; and at the 
{ame time laid before them his motives for fo great an 
undertaking ; namely, that the Carthaginians had been 
always the profeſſed enemies of the Greeks ; and that 
both the honour and '' the intereſt of the Greek cities 
called loudly for their deliverance from the yoke of bar- 
barians, The Syracuſans very highly applauded the 
magnanimous intentions of Dionyſius ; immediately be. 
can hoſtilities, by putting to death and plundering the 
effeQs of all the Carthaginians found in their city ; and 
. difpatched a herald to Carthage to make a public decla- 
ration of war. This piece of news greatly alarmed 
the Carthagimiansz; who were the more affected by it, 
that they. had lately ſuffered much by a plague. They 
were not, however, diſcouraged ; but made preparations 
tor a vigorous defence. 

Dionyſius had already a powerful army on foot, a- 
mounting to 80,000 foot and 2000 horſe, which was be- 
ſides daily increaſing ; and his fleet confiſted of 200 gal- 
leys. At the ſight of ſo formidable an army, molt of 
the Carthaginian cities in Sicily voluntarily opened their 
cates to the Syracuſans; but ſome of them reſolved to 
fiand a fiege. On the other hand, the Carthaginian ge- 


neral Imilco, diſpatched againſt Syracuſe a ſmall ſqua- 


cron of ten galleys, which entering the harbour in the 
mgiut, deſtroyed a good number of ſhips. Dionyſius 
vas 1n the' mean time employed in beſieging Metya, 
winch made a very obſtinate reſiſtance. But having 
taken it at laſt, he put all the inhabitants to the ſword, 
and gave the city up to be plundered. 

The Carthaginians aſſembling all their troops, Hes” 
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ced towards Palermo with a land-army of 306,000 fogt 
and 4000 horſe, and a fleet of 4oo galleys. With theſs 
powerful forces Imilco laid fiege to Meſſina, and took it 
after a very brave defence on the part of the beſieged, 
Dionyſus, unable to make head againſt an army fo much 
ſuperior to his own, was deferted by many of his allies, 
and obliged to retreat to Syracuſe. Having in the 
mean time levied freſh troops, Dionyſius once more 
took the field. Imilco having ſeparated himſelf from his 
fleet, Dionyſius gave orders to his admiral Leptinus in. 
mediately to attack the Carthaginian fleet z but this at- 
tempt proved very unfortunate. Leptinus was fur- 
rounded by the ſuperior number of the Carthaginian 

lleys; and Mago, who commanded them, cut in pic- 
ces ſuch of the Syracuſans as endeavoured to ſave them- 
ſelves by ſwimming. In this engagement, the Syracu- 
ſans loſt more than 20,000 men, and upwards of 109 
galleys. | | 

Dionyſivs, on receiving the news of this defeat, re. 
turned in haſte to Syracuſe. Imilco, after ſpending 
ſome time in refitting his fleet and allowing his army to 
repoſe themſelves, failed towards Syracuſe, and entered 
the harbour with an air of triumph ; while his land ar- 
my marched up to the city on the land ſide, and offered 
battle to the Syracuſans, who dared not to accept the 
challenge. Imilco therefore meeting with no reſiſtance, 
laid waſte the country, made himſelf maſter of the ſu- 
burb of Acradina, and prepared to befiege the city. 
But while he lay encamped before Syracuſe, Polyxenus, 
one of Dionyſius's brothers-in-law, arrived to his afliſi- 
ance with thirty ſhips. The Syracuſans thereupon 7e- 
ſume their courage, attack the Carthaginian fleet, and 
after a ſharp engagement take eighty of their gallcys, 
and re-enter their city in triumph. | : 
 Dionyſius happened to be abſent from the city, taking 
meaſures for a proper ſupply of proviſions, at the time ol 
this engagement. The Syracuſans, emboldened by 
their ſucceſs, formed the deſign of ſhaking off. the ty- 


raat's yoke. But Dionyſius arriving in the mean time, 
COls< 
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congratulated with the Syracuſans on their good for- 
tune; and afſured them, that he would take ſuch mea- 


ſures as ſhould very ſoon bring the war to a happy con- 


fon. At the very time, however, that he was giving 
them theſe Aattering hopes, one of the citizens named 
Theodorus, a man of a. daring impetuous diſpoſition, 
food up and made a ſpeech to the aflembly ; wherein, 
after deſcribing to them in a lively mariner the various 
inſtances of tyranny committed by Dionyfius, and the 
cruel oppreſſion under which he had made the Syracu- 
ſans to groan, he exhorted all preſent inſtantly to affert 
their liberty. But Pharacides the Lacedemonian, who 
commanded the fleet, ſtanding upnext, deſired the afſem- 
bly to advert, that his countrymen had ſent him thither 
to afſilt the Syracuſans and Dionyſus, not to make war 
' on Dionyſius. This ſpeech cooled the ardour of the 
conſpirators, and threw them into great conſternation ; 
for they did not doubt that Dionyſhus would very ſpee- 


dily make them feel the effeQts of his reſentment. But. 


they were happily miſtaken. Dionyſius had already 
learned, by experience, that ſevere meaſures tended ra- 
ther to irritate than to reclaim; and had reſolved for 
the future to endeavour to make himſelf to be beloved, 
and not feared, by his ſubjeQs. On this occaſion there- 
tore he ſtudied, by a mild and complaiſant behaviour, 
and by the force of preſents, to gain the affeRtion of 
the people, even going ſo far as to invite ſeveral of them 
to eat at his table. IN 

The affairs of the Carthaginians were now in a very 
bad ſituation, the plague having broken out in their ar- 
my. The Syracuſans taking n. Fees of this unhappy 
circumſtance, attacked them by ſea and land, threw 
them into the greateſt diſorder, ſunk many of their 


tbips, and made a dreadful ſlaughter in their camp. 


imilco, defirous of ſaving the remains of his troops, of- 
tered Dionyſius a great ſum of money for permiſſion to 
depart in peace with ſuch of his ſhips and ſoldiers as ye 
remained, But Dionyfius refuſed to grant ſuch per- 
miſton, except ſo far as regarded the natives of Car- 


thage 
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thage alone, Imilco therefore being obliged to leays 
the reſt behind; the Syracuſans, the following night, ,, 
gain attacked the camp of the miſerable barhariang, 
who finding themſelves betrayed by Imilco, betook 
themſelves to flight; but were moſtly cut in pieces by 
the Syracuſans: 'Thus was humbled the pride of the 
Carthagininians, at the very time when they entertained 
75 molt ſanguine hopes of ſubduing the whole iſland of 
icily. 

Though the Carthaginians were now diſperſed, and 
quiet was thereby reſtored to Syracuſe ; yet Dionyſius 
was far from enjoying the general calm, living in con- 
{tant dread of attempts againſt his life. As he diſtruſt. 
ed the foreign troops in his ſervice, he placed them in 
Leontium, and committed the care of his perſon to a 
troop of ſlaves whom he had ſet at hberty. | 

It was about this time that the Gauls, who had lately 
burnt Rome, ſent ambafladors to make an alliance with 
Dionyſus, who happened then to be in Italy: Having 
there gained a great victory over the Greeks of that 
country, and taken many of them priſoners; Dionyſus 
ſet them all ar liberty without ranſom, and by that a& of 
generoſity made ſo many firm and zealous friends of 
them. $i 5 Hg 

| Dionyſus entertained a violent reſentment againſt the 
Inhabitants of Rhegium for the provoking anſwer. they 
had returned, when he begged of them to give him ſome 
lady of their city to be his wife. They told his ambaſl- 
dor, that they could let him have no other than the 
daughter of their public executioner, who if he pleaſed 
was at his ſervice. In revenge, Dionyſius laid fiege to 
their city. The beſieged finding themſelves unable to re- 
ſiſt him, propoſed terms of capitulation. But Dionyſivs 
intending to ruin them entirely, refuſed to raiſe the 
fiege, except on condition of their paying hima ſum, 2- 
mounting to nearly L.80,000 Sterling ; of their deliver- 

ing up to him all their ſhip; and of their putting 100 
his hands 100 hoſtages. After having by theſe means 


diſabled them from making any great refiltance, he coR- 
2 triyed 
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trived ſome pretence for attacking them anew the fol- 
lowing year, when he again beſieged their city. The 
inhabitants perceiving that the tyrant aimed at nothing 
| leſs than their utter defſtruQion, defended themſelves 
with great obſtinacy, But aſter ſuſtaining the ſiege for 
eleven months, being at laſt reduced to all the horrors 
of famine, they were forced to ſurrender at dif- | 
cretion. By this time the inhabitants were half 988. 
dead of hunger, and preſented the moſt meagre 
ghaſtly figures imaginable. Dionyſius made 6000 of 
them priſoners, and obliged ſuch of them as had any 
money. or effe&s remaining to pay him a ranſom, But 
his cruelty did not ſtop there. He reſolved to take ven- 
geance on Phyton the chief magiſtrate of the town for 
the brave defence he had made. He therefore cauſed 
the ſon of that-gallant officer to be thrown headlong into 
the ſea in his father's ſight ; and then ordered the father 
himſelf to be whipt through the town ; to be inſulted in 
the moſt ſhocking manner ; and then to be thrown into 
the ſea likewiſe. 

The extraordinary paſſion of Dionyfius for poetry and 
the Belles Lettres has been particularly noticed by hiſto. 
rians; who tell us, that he took great delight in the 
converſation of men of genius, and was remarkably fond 
of the arts and ſciences. So far, no doubt, his taſte, was 
highly commendable. But he carried his love of poe- 


try to a ridiculous height ; afteQing to compole himſelf, 


without poſſeſſing any of the requiſite talents ; and dif- 
covering greater joy at having written a few ſtupid ver- 
les, than at obtaining the moſt important victory. It is 
hardly poſlible to carry this ſpecies of folly to a higher 
pitch than Dionyſius did. He employed his time in 
. compoſing tragedies, infiſted that his pieces thould be 
called excellent, and would ſuffer no competitor on that 
point. So that he may be ſaid to have exerciſed his 
tyranny even over the mind. Fora man of his high rank 
to imagine that his honour was concerned in being ac- 
counted a fine poet, was certainly an inſtance of folly 
greatly to be piticd ; and he ſurely did not retiect, Pati 
" Tome 
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ſome talents, which are highly eſtimable in a private per- 
ſon, may ill become a prince, eſpecially if he pique 
himſelf on excelling in them. As all courts abound in 
 Mlatterers, Dionyſius found many perſons about his, who 
encouraged his ridiculous vanity in this particular, by 
beſtowing the moſt extravagant encomiums on all his 
poetical produQtions, | 
| But not ſatisfied with being thought the beſt poet in 
his own kingdom, he defired that his fame might be 
ſpread abroad ; and for that.-purpoſe diſpatched his bro- 
ther Thearides to the Olympic games, to. contend in his 
name for the prize of poetry and of the chariot races; 
that his merit in the poetical way might be publiſhed in 
that great aſſembly of all the Greeks. But the 'ſuccsf 
was very far from anſwering his expeQations. For 
though his brother pitched on a man of a moſt agreable 
voice, and who was very ikilltul at beſtowing on verſes 
all the graces of elocution, to read the poems of Diony- 
ſius, yet the audience quickly diſcovered their real me- 
_ it, hiſſed without ceremony thoſe miſerable compoh- 
tions, and were very merry at the expence of the pocti- 
cal talents of Dionyfius. Nor was he more fortunate in 
his chariot-races. His horſes being as unſkilful in that 
exerciſe as their maſter -was in the art of poetry, ran ofi 
with an ungovernable impetuoſity, and broke the chz- 
riot in pieces againſt the goal. | 
The unfavourable reception of his poems at the Olym- 
pic games by no means cured Dionyſius of his folly. He 
believed himſelf to be as excellent a poct as ever. His con- 
ceit on this point was ſo extravagant, that it was not only 
very dangerous for any perſon to cenſure his compoii- 
tions, but even not to appear full of admiration when 
he read them. In this reſpe& his. courtiers perfettly 
complied with his humour. But he was one day 10 
provoked at the poet Philoxenes for declaring his tenti- 
ments too freely about one of his pieces, that he ordered 
him to be thrown into priſon. In conſequence, how- 
ever, of the earneſt interceſſion of all the firſt people 3t 


court, the honelt poet was ſoon releaſed trom his con- 
EN» | finement- 
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tenement. Dionyſins being extremely defirous of pro- 
curing the approbation of his brother poet, inſiſted with 
Philoxenns the very day he was ſet at liberty, when he 
happened to be at table with him, to give his opinion 
of what he eſteemed his beſt piece. But Philoxenus, 
who was incapable of flattery, inſtead of anſwering Dio- 
fyſius, addreffed himſelf to his guards, crying out, 
« Come, carry me back to the Quarries ;*' the name of the 
public priſon. The prince perceived the meaning of 
theſe words ; but reſtrained his anger, and ceafed to urge 
Philoxenus any farther. 

The paſſion of Dionyſius for compoſing increaſed 
daily; and he is ſaid to have again ſent ſome of his verſes 
to the Olympic games ; where they met with the ſame 
reception as the former. The news of this diſgrace 
threw him into a kind of fury, which he vented on ſome 
of his beſt friends, whom he accuſed of combining with 
thoſe who had ruined his reputation; and he even pit 
ſeveral of them to death. To divert his uneaſineſs, he 
reſolved to undertake ſome new expedition, which mtghr 
likewiſe procure him money to ſupply the expence of 
the public works he was carrying on about the city and 
harbour of Syracuſe. He therefore formed a plan of 
attacking Epirus, in the hopes of getting pofleiſion of 
the immenſe riches depoſited in the tem7.!e of Dodona z 
and he began with an invaſion of 1uſcany, where he 
plundered a very rich temple. But he ſeems to have 
proceeded no farther in that enterpriſe. Afterwards he 
made ſeveral attempts to drive the Carthaginians entire- 
ly out of Sicily ; but was unſucceſsful, for he loſt a bat- 
tle, which put an end to all his projeas on that head, 
He was, however, amply conſoled for this misfortune 
by the prize adjudged him by the Athenians for one of 
tis tragedies repreſented at ſome of their public feſtivals. 
This is a proof that Dionyſius, by his unwearied appli- 
eation to poetry, had at length arrived at ſome eminence 
in that profeſſion. The news of this ſucceſs gave him 
lo much pleaſure, that he reſolved the whole city ſhould 
ſhare in it ; and tor that purpoſe he ordered public re- 
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| Joicings. He likewiſe gave a moſt magnificent feaſt on 

the occaſion to his friends; but in the height of his 

Joy, he eat and drank to ſuch exceſs as brought 

372. on a ſurfeit, whereof he died in a few days, 
| aſter a reign of thirty.cight years. 

It cannot be diſputed that Dionyſius was an artful po. 
1t1c1an and a brave commander. But his ambition and 
his cruelty refle& great difhonour on his memory. He 
ſhowed himſelf on many occafions to be a man abſo- 
lutely void of all religion ; and ſeemed to inſult the gods 
by the pleaſantry with which he accompanied his facri- 
legious acts. As he was one day plundering a temple 
of Jupiter, a cloak of gold placed on the itatue of that 
god having attraQed his notice, he immediately ordered 
it to be taken away; ſaying, that ſuch a cloak was too 
Heavy for ſummer and too cold for winter; and he ordered 
a woollen one to be put in its place, which he faid wascon- 
venient for all ſeaſons : He jeſted in the ſame manner on 
the golden beard of Eſculapius, which he likewiſe took 
away ; obſerving, that it was improper for the ſon of 
Apollo to have a beard while his father was with- 
out one., As the filver tables which he found in the 
temples bore this inſcription, ** To the good gods,” he 
uſed to ſay, that it was but juſt ro prot by their good- 
nels, He even boaſted of his impiety ; for Cicero tells 
us, that as Dionyſius was once returning with a fa- 
vourable wind to Syracule, after plundering the temple 
of Proſerpine at Locri, he-defired his friends to obſerve 
* what a favourable voyage the gods beſtowed on the 
« 1mplous !”? 

Dionyfſius paid very dear for his dignity and ſovereign 
power by the conſtant apprehenſion in which he lived. 
To ſecure his life he bad recourſe to the moſt extraor- 
dinary precautions. Hiſtory takes notice of ſome of 
thole. We are informed, for example, that he always 
wore a coat of mail under his robe ; and that he ſpoke 
to the people of Syracuſe from the top of a tower. 
Hearing that his barber boaſted of having periniſſon to 


put his razor on the tyrant's throat, be cauſed him s 
| | 
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be put to death, and obliged his own daughters to ſhave 
him, But when they were grown up, thinking it un- 
ſafe to truſt the razor even in their hands, he found out 
the expedient Of ſingeing his beard with nut-ſhells. His 
bed was ſurrounded by a wide and deep ditch, over 
which was a draw-bridge; and every night, after care - 
fully examining all the corners of his chamber, and pro- 
perly ſecuring the door, he uſed to remove the draw- 
bridge before retiring to reſt. His treatment of. Da- 
mocles, who uſed to tell him that he was the happieſt 
man in the world, is well known. He defired him to 
fit down at a table covered with the moſt magnificent 
and delicate diſhes, in a chamber filled with the ſweereit 
perfumes, where he was attended by a number of ſlaves 
ready to obey the ſmalleſt ſignal ; but behold, directiy 
aboye his head hung a naked ſword by a ſingle hair! 
Could there in effect be a more lively image of the fitu- 
ation of a tyrant? But it 1s fit to obſerve, that Diony- 
fius rook. theſe extraordinary methods to ſecure his life 
only in the beginning of his reign, and before his power 
was firmly eſtabliſhed, when alarmed by daily conſpira- 
cies. - Afterwards he converſed with his ſubjects 1n the 
moſt open and familiar manner; and was always of ealy 
acceſs to every body. 
 Dionytius the younger was the ſon of Dionyſius the 
elder by Doris of Locri. The Syracuſans, now of a 
long while accuſtomed to ſubje&ion, admitted him 
peaceably to afſume the ſovereign power that had been 
enjoyed by his father, who, it muſt be acknowledged, 
lad reſcued Sicily from the Carthaginian yoke, and had 
greatly augmented the naval ſtrength of the Syracuſans. 
But the ſon was as peaceably diſpoſed as the father bad 
been aCtive and enterpriſing, leſs indeed from wildom 
and moderation than from his natural indolence. 

ln the beginning of his reign, Dion, of whom we 
have made ſome mention already, thought it his duty as 
brother-in-law to the father to alliſt the fon with his ler- 
Vice and counſel ; and therefore offered to take the com- 
mand of an expedition into Africa, to divert the ſtorm 


es 
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with which the Carthaginians were threatening dicily, 
This propoſal of Dion was by no means reliſhed by the 
other courtiers by whom he was envied and diſliked: 
A ſtriking inſtance of a very general truth, that a man 
at court 1s not always at liberty to do the good he de- 
fires. Perhaps this maxim held more true at the court 
of Dionyfius than at any other. For it was compoſed 
of a parcel of young debauchees, who ſtudied to keep 
that prince immerſed in effeminacy and floth, and 
wholly employed in the moſt ſhameful pleaſures, We 
are told that ſometimes they would Keep their young 
| prince engaged in an unintermitting ſcene of riot and 
intoxication for months together. "Theſe courtiers prac- 
tiſed, therefore, every art to exaſperate Dionyſus againſt 
Dion, whom they repreſented as an impertinent cenſu- 
rer and a mifanthrope, It 1s true, indeed, that Dion 
was a man of a very ſtoical and auſtere charaQer; and 
that his moſt intimate friends complained of the ſeverity 
of his temper. This did not, however, prevent him 
trom being highly eſteemed on account of his great abi- 
lities and the ſuperiority of his underſtanding. Dion 
thought, that the molt eſſential ſervice he could at pre- 
fent render either to his country or to his prince, wasto 
cultivate the underſtanding of Dionyfius ; who, though 
his education had been much negle&ed, was not void of 
parts. He ſtudied therefore to inſpire him with juſt ideas 
of virtue, honour, and the other moſt important duties 
of life ; aud to conneCt him with men of genius andin- 
tegrity, who might inſtru& him in an agreeable man- 
ner, and as it were by ſtealth. Dion began this com- 
mendable work with giving Dionyſius a very advanta- 
geous account of the fine parts of Plato, at that time in 
great renown, deſcribing him not only as a man of won- 
derful genius, but as a molt agreeable companion, and 
a profound ſtateſinan. By theſe means he inſpired Dio- 
nyſius with an earneſt defire to be acquainted with that 
exceilent philoſopher. 

Dionyſius accordingly diſpatched ſeveral meſſengers 


t0 invite the philoſopher to bis court. But Plato, who 
was 
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was not ignorant of that prince's real charaQer, was ex- 
tremely backward to comply with this invitation, from a 
belief that his leflons would have but little effe&t upon 
him, —Dion at laſt, who had been a ſcholar of the phi- 
loſopher's, was obliged to join his requeſt to that of the 
prince ; and he ſhowed Plato ſo clearly the great need 
in which Dionyſus ſtood of his inſtruQtons, that he at 
' Hſt conſented to undertake the journey, and accordingly 
ſet out for Sicily. Dionyſus received, the philoſopher 
with every mark of honour and reſpe&t; and treated 
him with the greateſt kindneſs. A wiſe prince cannot 
indeed put too high a value on a man capable of in- 
ſtruting him in his duty, and of telling him the truth, 
The poſſeſſion of ſuch a man is a treaſure of ineſtimable 
value. | 
Plato aſſiduouſly applied himſelf to fulfil the buſineſs 
for which he had come into Sicily ; and by his mild and 
inſinuating behaviour ſoon gained the confidence of Di- | 
onyſius, inſpired him with a love of virtue, and made 
him ſenſible how unworthy his paſt conduCtt had been of 
a king, who ought to be uniformly employed about the 
happineſs of his people. His inclinations, therefore, 
took a different turn, and he now ſtudied nothing ſo 
much as to be acquainted with his duty. Capable at 
length of diſtinguiſhing men of genius, he took no plea- 
ſure in any other company ; and from the converſation 
of ſuch men, he ſoon learned ſeveral of the moſt va- 
| luable branches of knowledge. His courtiers, a ſet of 
men who apply themſelves principally to copy after their 
maſter, quickly followed his example ; by which means 
the ſtudy of arts and ſciences became the reigning taſte 
at the court of Dionyſius. That prince, contratQting in- 
ſenſibly the habit of refleQion, employed his attention | 
about the duties of royalty; and for that purpoſe ap- 
plied himſelf to the ſtudy of hiſtory, which furniſhed 
him with many examples of princes who had excelled 
| bothin the ſcience and in the practical part likewiſe of 
government. | | 
The courtiers were not alarmed while Dionyfius con- 
MF n-2 fined 
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fined himſelf to the ſtudy of the ſciences. But percei- 
ving, that in conformity with the leffons of Plato, he had 
reſolved to diſcharge the duties of his ſtation himſelf, 
and to. examine every thing by the rules of his own 
judgment, they began to dread his becoming too clear. 
ſighted, and therefore exerted their utmoſt efforts ta 
break off his intercourſe with Plato. They, in the firſt 
place, openly declared their ſuſpicion, that a deſign was - 
formed of inſpiring him with a love of philoſophy, to 
give him a diſguſt at the crown ; inſinuating that Dion 
would nor be diſpleaſed to advance to the regal dignity, 
in his place, one of his nephews, ſons of the late king 
by his filter Ariſtomache. They next endeavoured to 
_ depreciate Plato in the opinion of Dionyſus, telling him, 
that the philoſopher ſtudied to acquire an unbecoming - 
aſcendant over him; and that he engaged him in a 
courſe of life unſuitable to his rank and to his years: 
and laſtly, to render Dion ſuſpe&ed, they adviſed him 
| to take meaſures for the ſecurity of his throne and life. 
Theſe, and many other infinuations of the ſame kind, 
had but too great an effet on the weak mind of Diony- 
fivs, and ſoon rendered him extremely ſuſpicious. Ha- 
ving fo far gained their point, the courtiers, to complete 
their deſign, next put in practice a moſt abominable im- 
pofture, by forging letters in the name of Dion to the 
Carthaginian ambaſſadors, advifing the ambaſfadors, 
when they had a mind to treat with Dionytius, to call 
him, Dion, to affiſt at the conferences, becauſe he 
could be of ſervice in procuring them a more advanta- 
geous and durable peace. Theſe letters having been 
iecretly ſhown to Dionyſius, were to him ſufficient evt- 
dence againſt Tion, whom he ordered to be immediate- 
ly apprehended and carried to Italy. Theſe or- . 
gders were punctually executed. —D1on appear- 37? 
ing a little while after in the Peloponneſe, all 
his money and effects to a very confiderable amount 
were, by permiſſion of the tyrant, ſent thither to him by 
his relations, | 
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Dionyſius next deſired Plato to remove to the citadel, 
under pretence. of doing him honour, but- in reality ts 
prevent his following Dion. For, according to Plutarch, 
that prince entertained a ſort of ' tyrannical regard for 
Plato, defiring to engroſs his whole affeQion himſelf, 
and unwilling that the philoſopher ſhould eſteem Dion 
more than him. A war breaking out 'about this time 
againſt Dionyfius, very luckily furniſhed Plato with a 
phuſible pretext for defiring to be ſent back to Greece, 
Dionyſius at taking leave prefled him to accept of ma- 
ny valuable preſents, which, however, the philoſopher 
obſtinately refuſed. | 

As Plato was returning, on this occaſion, to his na- 
tive country, he happened at Olympia to fall in with 
certain foreigners, among whom he lodged for ſfomg 
time, Though the philoſopher told them his name on 
, their firſt meeting, the foreigners, from his plain unaf- 
feted behaviour and converſation, were far from ſuſ- 
pecting that he was the famous Plato, of whom they had 
heard ſuch extraordinary things. This is a very ſtriking 
proof of the fingular modeſty of Plato, and plainly 
ſhows us, that he was far from making a parade of 
his knowledge, or of agitating in common converſation 
any of the queſtions handled by bim in the academy. 
But on the preſent occaſion his ſelf-love was amply re- 
compenſed ; for theſe foreigners having accompanied 
him to Athens, and lodged for ſome time in his houſe, 
at laſt begged the favour of him to introduce them to 
the celebrated philoſopher of his name. Plato then 
anding it impoſſible to conceal himſelf any longer, told 
them, ſmiling, that he himſelf was the man whom they 
defired ſo much to know. 
Dion having gone to live ſome time at Athens, ap- 
plied himſelf diligently to the ſtudy of philoſophy, and 
contracted an intimate friendſhip with the philoſopher 
dpeuſippus, the nephew and ſcholar of Plato, a man who 
anew perfetly well how to unite the purelt principles 
- philoſophy with the eaſe and politeneſs of common 
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Dion, while at Athens, defrayed the expence of the 
public games, which it fell to Plato's turn to exhibit, 
He afterwards viſited ſeveral other of the cities of 
Greece, ſtudying 'by all means to cultivate the acquaint- 
ance and converſation of ſuch of the citizens as were 
beſt acquainted with the nature of the conſtitution of 
each particular ſtate ; and he was every where received 
with the higheſt marks of diſtinQtion, 

Dionyfius, apprehenſive leſt Plato, on his departure, 
Thould depreciate him in the opinion of the Greeks, in- 
vited to his court the moſt learned men of ltaly, in or. 
der to ſhow that he ſhll retained his love of letters, 
With thoſe halian /zterati he affeQted to hold frequent 
converſations; in which he took every opportunity ta 
diſplay his own learning, by repeating the leflons he had 
received from Plato on various ſubjeQs of philoſophy, 
But his ſtock was ſoon exhauſted. Senfible now, by 
experience, of the advantages he had derived trom the 
ſociety of Plato, he grew very defirous of prevailing on - 
that philoſopher to return to court, and praQtiſed every 
means for that effeR. | 

Dionyſius wrote to all his acquaintance, and, among 
the reſt, even to Dion himſelf, intreating them to uſe 
their endeavours to perſuade Plato to gratify his defire 
of another viſit from him ; and Plato at laſt was pre- 
vailed on, though with the utmoſt reluCtance, to comply 
with his requeſt. 1 doubt the behaviour of that cele- 
brated philoſopher may not in this inſtance appear al- 
together ſo prudent as from his charaQer might have 
been expetted, Two galleys were diſpatched by Dio- 
nyſius to bring Plato to Syracuſe ; where, as ſoon as 
he arrived, that prince treated him with all imaginable 
reſpe, and made him his principal confident, But 
Plato zealous to effe& the recal of Vion, which V1o- 
nyſis had previouſly engaged to grant, began to urge 
that ſubject, and preſſed it on ſeveral different occafions; 
but Dionyſius as often declined, under various Pre- 
tences, to comply with his defire. "This behaviour 


quickly produced a miſunderſtanding between the 
| prince 
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prince and the philoſopher; but both were careful to 
conceal their rea} ſentiments from the world. At laſt, 
however, Dionyſtus, unable to reſtrain himſelf any 
longer, orderrd all the, lands belonging to Dion to be 
fold, and applied the price of them to his own uſe. 
Then he commanded lodgings to be provided for Plats 
without the caſtle, and among the guards, to whom the 
philoſopher was very obnoxious, on account of his fre- 
quent exhortations to Dionyſrus to diſmiſs them, and- 
to renounce the tyranny. Plato, perceiving that his 
life was now in danger, made earneſt applications for 
leave to return to Greece ; which at laſt he was happy 
enough to obtain. Dionyſius, deprived of the wiſe 
counſels of that admirable philoſopher, returned by de- 
grees to his former life ; and his court very ſoon became 
the reſidence of difhipation and riot. | 

Dion hearing that the tyrant had fold his poſſeſſions, 
and had fo treacherouſly broken his promiſe, openly 
proclaimed his reſentment, and reſolved to puniſh him 
by force of arms. To this he was warmly urged by 
the Syracuſans, who intreated him to come to their re- 
lief; and aſſured him, that the whole city would join 
bim as ſoon as he ſhould make his appearance among 
them. Dion theretore privately enliſted about 808 
foreign traops, all hardy veterans, completely armed ; 
embarked them at difftc rent times, and in ſmall parties, 
and fixed on the iſland of Zacintha as the place of gene- 
ral rendezvous, 'Fhe hiſtorian who has related this en- 
terpriſe, juſtly obſerves, that it was one of the moſt da- 
ring that could well be imagined. lt it truly amazing, 
that a man with no more than two tranſports, and Boo 
loldicrs, ſhould venture to atiack a prince ſupported by 
a navy of 4oo ſhips of war, an army of 10,000 men, a 
vaſt quantity of warlike ſtores and proviſions, and who 
m= _ of one of the ſtrongeſt cities then in the 
world, CY 7 | 

Dion having landed at Minoa, a ſmall town in Sicily, 
to reireſh himſelf and his ſoldiers after the fatigue of 
the yoyage, was informed, that Dionyfius was then 
| _ abſent 
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other. He immediately ordered the Syracuſans to be 


who returned for anſwer, That before they would liſten 
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abſent from Syracuſe, and had undertaken an expedi- 
tion towards the coaſt of Italy, attended by 80 galleys. 
His ſoldiers thereupon immediately defired to be led 
direQly to Syracuſe. "The news of his arrival having 
ſpread abroad, his ſmall army was greatly increaſed in 
its march; and on his arriving within half a league of 
the city, he found himſelf at the head of about 5006 
men. The moſt conſiderable citizens went out to meet, 
and to conduQ him into the city ; and the populace 
tore in pieces thoſe infamous creatures of the tyrant 
who had ſerved him as ſpies and informers. 

Dion entered Syracuſe at the head.of his army drawn 
up in battle array; attended by his brother Megacles on 
the one hand, and by the Athenian Callipus on the 


informed, by public proclamation, that he and his bro- 
ther were come to deliver them, and all the inhabitants 
of Sicily, from ſlavery and tyranny; and mounting an 
eminence, he made them a ſpeech, exhorting them to 
exert their utmoſt efforts for the recovery of their liber- 
ty. The Syracuſans named him and his brother com- 
manders in chief, with ſovereign authority. | 

_ Dionyfius having returned ſoon after, and entered 
the citadel from the ſea, the Syracuſans inſtantly took 
arms, The tyrant thinking his affairs deſperate, ſent 
ambaſſadors to treat with Dion and the Syracuſans ; 


to any propoſals, he muſt abdicate the tyranny. Divers 
conferences having enſued upon that ſubje, Dionyſus 
endeavoured to protratt them as much as poſſible, that 
he might have time to concert proper meaſures; and at 
laſt he took a convenient opportunity to make a ſudden 
attack upon the wall with which the enemy had ſur- 
rounded the citadel. The Syracuſans, who guarded that 
poſt, ſeized with a panic at the ſuddenneſs of the attack, 
betook themſelves to flight. Dion advancing in great 
haſte to the place, uſed his utmoſt endeavours to rally 
his ſoldiers, but in vain. Throwing himſelf, however, 


into the midſt of the enemy, he made a dreadiul _ 
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ter of them. But his courage urging him too far, he 
was wounded in the hand, thrown down, and with 
difficulty reſcued by his ſoldiers out of the midſt of the 
tyrant's men. As his wound was not dangerous, he in- 
ſtantly ran in queſt of his foreign troops, who where in 
Acradina, and led them on to the charge. Theſe be- 
ing all well diſciplined veteran ſoldiers, made a vigorous 
attack on the troops of Dionyſus, already fatigued by 


the engagement, cut 1n pieces the greateſt part of them, 


and put the reſt to flight. 

Dionyſius, alarmed at this victory of Dion, ſent him 
letters, by a herald, ſo artfully and maliciouſly expreſſed, 
as to create ſuſpicions among the Syracuſans, of their 
having repoſed too high an authority im Dion. The 
Syracuſans fell into the ſnare. Forgetting, at once, all 
the important ſervices performed by Dion for their ad- 
vantage, they gave credit to the injurious infinuations 
of the tyrant. In theſe circumſtances, Heraclides, one 
of the baniſhed citizens, arrived at Syracuſe with ſeven 
veſſels, to aſſiſt his countrymen againſt Dionyſius. He- 


raclides was a man of great bravery, and of an inſfinua-- 


ting addreſs; but ſecretly an enemy of Dion, by whoſe 
evil genius he ſeemed to have been, at this critical time, 
conduQed to Syracuſe, to throw a thouſand obſtacles in 
the way of that great man, and to obſcure the glory of 
his ations. 

Heraclides, immediately on his arrival, was, by the 
»yracuſans, created high admiral of their fleet ; and tho? 
ne openly behaved to Dion with great reſpe& and de- 
ference, yet he laboured under-hand to prepofleſs the 
people againſt him, and gave a malicious interpretation 
to all his ations. Dionyſus, in the mean time, oifered 
to Dion to deliver up the citadel, together with the 
troops, arms, and every thing elle contained in it, if 
the Syracuſans would permit him to retire in peace to 
Italy, and allow him the revenue of certain lands for 


bis ſubſiſtence. Theſe terms having been rejected by 


the Syracuſans, Dionyfius ſoon after took the opportu- 
nity of a favourable wind to ſet fail for Italy, with all 
| his 
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his treaſures and moſt valuable effeAts, committing the 
defence of the citadel to his fon Apollodorus. 

As ſoon as the flight of Dionyſivs was known, Herz. 
clides propoſed, in the public aſſembly, to make a ney | 
diſtribution of the lands belonging to the city. But 
this propoſal being oppoſed by Dion, the Syracuſang 
were further confirmed in their unjuſt ſuſpicions of 
him; and no longer ſeiting any bounds to their ingra. 
titude, they tampered with the foreign troops to induce 
them to abandon Dion. But theſe foreigners, far more 
fanhful to their commander than his-own countrymen, 
for whom he had performed ſuch important ſervices, 
rejected their propoſals, and throwing themſelves round 
Dion, reſolved to convey him ſafely out of the city, 
Dion, extending his arms, uſed the moſt affeQing ge. 
ſtures, to move the compaſſon of his fcllow-citizens, 
But perceiving all his intreaties to be ineffeQtual, and 
dreading. leſt outrage might ſucceed to ingratitude, he 
ordered his troops to march with very cloſe ranks, and 
like men prepared to attack their enemies, Dion, after 
eſcaping in this manner from Syracuſe, took refuge 
among the Leontines, who received him with much 
kindneſs and humanity. | 

The ſoldiers of the tyrant being, in the mean time, 
extremely harafſed by famine, were on the point of de- 
livering up the citadel to the Syracuſans., But Niphus 
arriving with ſupplies of corn and other proviſions 
from Dionyſus, they altered their reſolution, and re- 
ſolved to continue the defence of the citadel. The 5y- 
racuſans, manning their galleys, attacked the fleet of 
 Nipfivs, and ſunk ſeveral of his ſhips. Elated with this 
| ſucceſs, they gave themſelves up to rejoicing and de- 
bauchery, diſregarding the admonitions of their com- 
manders, who warned them of their danger. Nipſius, 
informed of what was paſſing, ſeized the wall that ſur- 
rounded the citadel, and diſpatched his troops into the 
city, with permiſſion to pillage it. Theſe ſoldiers attack 
all that come in their way, murder the citizens, plun- 


der their houſes, and commit a thouſand _—_ 
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The Syracuſans, in this extremity, ſeeing no other re- 
medy to their misfortunes, than the recalling of Dion, 
ſent him deputies, who, throwing themſelves in tears at 
his feet, implore his aſſiſtance. We ſhould at firſt ima- 
zine, that Dion, on this occaſion, would be inexorable, 
and juſtly tell the Syracuſans, thati they merited their 
preſent ſufferings. But the ſoul of Dion was ſuperior 
to ſuch ſentiments. He received the deputies very kind- 
ly ; and moved both by the miſeries of his fellow-citi- 
zens, and by the intreaties of his foreign troops, he 
marched without delay to Syracuſe. Nipfius, informed 
of his coming, made a ſecond irruption into the town, 
which produced the ſame murders and diſorders as be- 
fore; and, to complete the deſtruQion of the city, the 
ſoldiers of Nipfius ſet fire to it in ſeveral places, whereby 
many houſes were conſumed. 

Such was the ſituation of things when Dion arrived 
at Syracuſe. Immediately drawing up his troops in or- 
der of battle, and dividing them into ſmall parties, he 
entered the city, and marched againſt the enemy amid 
the moſt joyful ſhouts of the inhabitants, who hailed 
him, as he went along, as their dehiverer. After leading 
his ſoldiers through the ſtreets, ſurrounded with flames, 
he at laſt reached the enemy; who ſeeing the Syracuſans 


on the point of being revenged on them by the means of 


Dion, were animated with rage and diſpair. . But the 


ſoldiers of Dion, encouraged by the ſhouts of the inha- 


bitants, made a moſt vigorous attack on the troops of 
Nipſius, who were entrenched near the wall that ſur- 


rounded the citadel, forced their entrenchments, killed 


the greateſt part of them, and obliged the reſt to fly for 
refuge to the citadel. The remaining part of the night 
n employed by the Syracuſans in extinguithing the 
ames, - | 
Next day, the friends of Dion endeavoured to per- 
ſuade him to take vengeance on his enemies, and par- 
ticularly on Heraclides ; who, inſtigated by the blackeſt 
malice, had been principally inſtrumental in ſtirring up 
his countrymen againſt bim, But that great man, who 
| was 
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was ſuperior to all motives of revenge, told thein, that 
during his long reſidence in the academy, he had learnt 
to ſubdue his paſſions ; and that. the ſureſt mark of this 
important victory, was to behave with. humanity and 
forgiveneſs towards thoſe by whom we are injured. 

Then he employed both the Syracuſans and his ſol- 
diers to throw up a ſtrong paliſado around the citadel, 
The Syracuſans again eleted him generalifſimo : and 
Heraclides, unable to remain in quiet, recommenced 
his cabals againſt Dion. But all his malicious attempts 
proved abortive. | 
The fiege of the citadel being warmly preſſed by Di. 
. on, the garriſon grew mutinous for want of proviſions, 
and forced the ſon of Dionyſius, by whom they were 
then commanded, to capitulate; who, after delivering 
up the citadel, with all the warlike ſtores within it, to 
Dion, embarked, together with his mother and ſiſters, 
on board of five galleys, and failed in queſt of his father. 
Dion found his wife Arete in the citadel ; and their 
meeting, after ſo long a ſeparation, was moſt affeQion- 
ate and tender. Then he very generouſly rewarded 
thoſe who had fought on his fide, proportioning his re- 
| wards to the merit and rank of each. 

Thus did Dion reſtore her ancient liberty to Syra- 
cuſe. The fame of this revolution having quickly 
ſpread over all Greece, and reached even to Carthage, 
Dion was ranked with the wiſeſt and moſt ſucceſsful 
commanders. But this great man, amidſt all his glory, 
and while even Plato himſelf was writing him that the 
eyes of the whole earth were fixed on him as the ſuc- 
. ceſsful champion of liberty, {till retained his former mo- 
deſty and ſimplicity. 24 
Dion propoſed to. eſtabliſh, at Syracuſe, the ariſto- 
cratical form of government. But Heraclides perſiſting 
In his ſeditious praQices, and ſtudying to gain, by every 
means, the favour of the multitude, reſolved to oppolc 
this deſign. Dion, perceiving that there would be no 
end to diſſentions and troubles in the city while Hera- 
clides was alive, conſented to the urgent FEMONrances 
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of his friends, to have that faQtious man aſſaſſinated. 
But Dion is ſaid to have felt fo ſevere remorſe for having 
given his conſent to the murder of Heraclides, that 
thenceforward his tranquillity entirely deſerted him, and. 
he ſunk- into the deepeſt melancholy ; which was ftill 
jurther heightened by the death of his favourite ſon, 
which happened ſoon after. 

Callipus, an Athenian, a man of a moſt ambitious 
diſpoſition, had conceived the deſign of making himſelf 
malter of Syracuſe. But perceiving that he could never 
ſucceed in his proje& while Dion was alive, he reſolved 
to have that worthy patriot murdered, though he had 
formerly lived in very intimate friendſhip with him. For 
that purpoſe, he contrived means to get ſome 
Jacynthian ſoldiers admitted into the houſe of 356. 
Dion, who was murdered by them in his bed. 
Immediately afterwards Ariſtomache, the fiſter of Dion, 
and widow of the elder Dionyſius, and Arete the wite 
of Dion, were ſeized by Icetas the Syracuſan, a man in 
the intereſts of Callipus, were thrown 1nto priſon, and 
ſoon after, by the influence of the ſame Callipus, were 
drowned in the fea. 
 Callipus enjoyed but a ſhort while the fruits of his 
villany. For though he got pofleſſion of Syracuſe, and 
exerciſed the ſovereign power for the ſpace of a year ; 
yet having marched out of the city to lay fiege to 
Catana, the Syracuſans took the opportunity of his ab- 
ſence to ſhake off his yoke: and the report of his crime 
having ſpread over all Sicily, he became every where an 
obje& of deteſtation. Hipparinus, the brother of the 
younger Dionyſus, arriving, in the mean time, at Sy- 
racule, with a fleet and a conſiderable body of troops, 
deſtroyed all the hopes of Callipus in that city, and go- 
verned the inhabitants with deſpotic ſway for the ſpace 
et two years. At laſt, by a jult effe& of providence, 
which, ſooner or later, puniſhes the wickedneſs of men, 
Callipus was put to death by Poliſperchon. 

The moſt diſtinguiſhing features of Dion's charaQter 
Vere, his elevated ſentiments ; his bravery ; his ex-. 
- BY __ tenfive 
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tenfive genius, equal to the greateſt and boldeſt un; 
dertakings; his unſhaken attachment to the real in 
tereſts of his country ; and, above all, his fingular 

nerofity, which induced him to forgive the ingrati. 
tude of the Syraculans, for whom he had performed the 
moſt efſential ſervices, and once more cheerfully to ex. 
poſe his life in order to reſtore thrir liberty. On the 
whole Dion, was, fo far as we know, the greateſt man 
that ever Sicily produced, and defcrves to be ranked 
with the firſt charaQers even of Greece. It is, however, 

w- to remark, that he had a ſeverity and obſtinacy 
m his diſpoſition, which 1s extremely inconvenient in 
thoſe who meddle in the public affairs of a popular go- 
vernment, where a mild infinuating behaviour is ne- 
cefſary for managing the minds of the multitude, 

The ſpace from the commencement of the tyranny of 
Dionyſus the elder to the death of Dion, comprehends 
about fifty years. 

Dionyfſius the younger hearing that Syracuſe was dif 
traQted by fations, thought the opportunity favourable 
for his attempting once more to aſſert his rights. With 
that view, having hired ſome foreign troops, he return- 

ed to Syracuſe, after a ten years abſence; ex- 

350. pelled Nypfius, who happened to be then in 
oflefſion of the ſovereign power ; and remount- 

ed the throne. Though his paſt misfortunes might have 
taught him to behave with more moderation for the fu- 
ture, yet he oppreficd his ſubje&s more cruelly than 
ever. The Syracuſans, exaſperated by his rigorous ty- 
ranuy, implored relicf of Icetas king of the Leontines, 
whom they choſe for their general. But the Carthagi- 
nians about this time having invaded Sicily with a power- 
ful flect, made ſo rapid a progreſs, that the Syracuſans 
were obliged to apply for affiitance to the Corinthians: 
Theſe republicans, na'urally enemies to tyranny, and 
ſtrongly attached to Syracuſe, from the confideration 
of its being one of their earlieſt colonies, reſolved to 
ſupport them, and pitched on Iimoleon, a man con- 


| fiderably advanced in ycars, but an excellent general, 
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to command the troops which they intended to ſend to 
Sicily. | bs ORSON | | i 
F [hclewnms then living extremely retired, and op 
preſſed with melancholy and grief, occafioned by the 
following incident. His elder brother 'Timophanes, for 
whom he entertained a ſtrong affeQtion, having made 
himſelf tyrant of Corinth, Timoleon was extremely 
grieved at liis conduQ, and to induce him to renounce 
his ſovereignty, employed every motive and argument 
that friendſhip or affeQion could ſuggeſt. But theſe 
proving ineffeQtual, he proceeded even to threats, All, 
however, was to no purpoſe. At laſt the love of his 
country prevailing over the ties of blood, Timoleon re- 
ſolved to have his brother affaſſinated. With this view 
he demanded another conference with 'Timophanes, 
wherein he repeated in the moſt affeQting manner all his 
former arguments; but ſeeing him odſtinate, he burſt 
into tears, and covering his face with his cloak, - the al- 
fafſins immediately difpatched the tyrant. Art firſt this 
ation was praiſed as the utmoſt effort of patriotiſm and 
virtue; but afterwards it came to be confidered as a: 
molt ervel and unnatural} murder. Timoleon, there- 
fore, was tormented with the moſt bitter remorſe, which 
was heightened by the conſtant reproaches of his mo- 
ther. Diſtracted with ſorrow, he refolved to put an 
end (6 his life; and it was with the greateſt difficulty 
that his friends diverted him from this deſperate purpole. 
Yielding, however, at laſt to their remonſtrances, he 
retired to the country, and for twelve years lived in the 
deepeſt ſolitude. But having been at length perſuaded 
to return to Corinth, he received the command of the 
troops deſtined for Sicily. | 
lcetas, in the mean time, hearing of the preparations 
making by the Corinthians for the relief of the Syracu- 
fans, was baſe enough to betray the latter, and to make 
an agreement with the Carthagmians, who engaged to 
raiſe him to the ſovereignty of Syracuſe after the ex- 
pulſion of Dionyfins ſhould be effe&cd. Ieetas at the 
ame time ſent the Corinthians word, that baving de- 
Oo ſpaired 
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ſpaired of Timoleon's coming, he had prevailed with 
_ the Carthaginians to afſiſt him. The Corinthians, ſuſ- 
pecting his treachery, haſtened the departure of Timo. 
leon with ten gaileys. Timoleon, on landing in Dicily, 
recetved intelligence, that Icetas had defeated Diony- 
fius, and that the Carthaginians were making diſpoli- 
tions for preventing him and the Corinthian troops from 
entering Syracuſe, This intelligence proved true; for 
they had diſpatched twenty galleys to Rhegium to op. 
poſe his advancing. Timoleon therefore was under the 
neceſlity, either of hazarding an engagement with his 
flender army apgaiaſt an enemy twice as numerous, or 
of permitting Icetas quietly to reap the fruits of his 
treachery, and to aſſume the ſovereignty of Syracuſe, 
 Timoleon having, by the intercefſion of the people of 
Rhegium, who wiſhed well to his caule, obtained a con- 
terence with the Carthaginian commanders, amuſed 
them with various propoſals, to gain time till his galleys 
had pafled the Carthaginian fleet, and were out of all 
Ganger of being intercepted. Then 'Timoleon broke oft 
the conference, and ſoon came up with his galleys. lIce- 
tas, who was then maſter of the city, and kept Diony- 
ſus blocked up in the citadel, hearing of 'Timoleon's 
arrival, aflembled all the Carthaginian forces, conſilt- 
ing, as is reported, of 150 ſhips, 50,000 infantry, and 
200 armed chariots. 'The whole army of Timoteon a- 
mounted to no more than 1 2,000 men. | | 
Things were in this ſituation when the inhabitants of 
Adrana, a ſmall city of Sicily, having quarrelled among 
themſelves, one of the fations ſided with Icetas and 
the other with Timoleon. The Carthaginians hearing 
of this, diſpatched 5000 men to Adrana, But jult as 
theſe troops arrived, and were buſy forming their camp, 
Timoleon with his ſmall army ſuddenly attacked them, 
put them to flight, killed 300 of them, and took pollel- 
fon of their camp. The Adranites immediately opened | 
their gates to the conqueror;z and Dionyſius hcaring of 
'Vimoleon's ſucceſs, ſent him word, that he was reſolved 


to ſurrender himſelf to the Corinthiarls, and to put On 
SY 
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in poſſeſſion of the citadel. Timoleon accordingly cons 
trived to throw 400 men into the citadel by night, who 
were by Dionyſius put in poſſeſſion of all his warlike 
ores, and reinforced by 1000 men, who yet remained 
jn his ſervice after which the tyrant went on board of a 
ſhip, arrived at the Corinthian canip, and was by Ti» 
moleon ſent to Corinth. 

The arrival of Dionyfius at that city afforded 
an agreeable ſhow to the inhabitants ; 'who, from 3 47- 
their violent hatred of tyranny, were delighted to 
ſee a man debaſed from the rank of a prince to that of 
a private gentleman. The mean behaviour of Dionyſius 
rendered him (till more cofitemptible : for he paſſed the 
day in taverns in the company of ſots and drunkards. 
Here we have a itriking inſtance of the extraordinary 
viciſitudes of human affairs. Dionyſius, bred in the 
midſt of opulence, was at laſt reduced to the moſt ex- 
treme poverty ; and after being ſovereign of a very 
powerfyl people, ended his days in the ſtation of a 
ſchoolmaſter. Perhaps, ſays Cicero jeſting,. being un- 
able to live without exerciſing government, he choſe to 
exert his authority over a parcel of boys inſtead of a 


. 


great nation. : 


Icetas in the mean time uſed his utmoſt efforts to re-. 
duce the citadel, and was extremely attentive to pre- 
vent the arrival of any reinforcement from Timoleon. 
But in his abſence Leon, who commanded in the cita- 
del, made a fally on the troops left before it by lcetas, 
kiled many of them, and took poſſeſſion of Acradina. 
Timoleon, on the other hand, receiving a reinforce- 
ment from Corinth, eluded the vigilance of the Cartha- 
ginians galleys, took Meflina, and then advanced to- 
wards Syracuſe with no more than 4000 men. Inthe 
, mean time he employed proper perſons to tamper with 
; the ſoldiers of Icetas; to labour to impreſs them with 

the idea of its being diſgraceful in Sicitians to expoſe 
their lives in ſubjeCing their native country to the yoke 
of the Carthaginians, who had always ſhown themſelves 
'0 be their inveterate enemies; and to aſſure them, that 
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if lcetas could be perſuaded to join Timoleon, the Car- 
thaginians, by their joint efforts, might be very ſoon 


| totally expelled from Sicily, Theſe reports reaching the 


ears of Mago the Carthaginian general, he thought 
himſelf betrayed; and in ſpite of the remonſtrances of 
Icetas, embarked with his troops for Africa. 
Timoleon, thus freed from the Carthaginians, 
attacked, the day after their departure, the city 446, 
of Syracuſe on three different ſides, and with 
ſuch ſucceſs, that the.troops of Icetas were put to flight, 
and the city was taken on the firſt aſſault without the 
loſs of a ſingle Corinthian, As ſoon as tranquillity was 
reſtored in the city, Timoleon convinced the Syracu. 
ſans of the neceſſity of demoliſhing the citadel, which 
be called the tyrant's neſt. In compliance with his ad- 
vice, all the fortifications, together with the palaces of 


both the Dionyſiuſes, were in a few days levelled with 
the ground. 


Timoleon perceiving that Syracuſe, by its inteſtine 


_ commotions and its wars with the Carthaginians, was 


iN a great meaſure depopulated, ordered proclamation 
to be made through all Greece, that liberty being now 
reſtored to Syracuſe, every perſon who inclined togo 
thither to ſettle, ſhould receive a proportion of the lands 
belonging to the city equal to that of the natives of the 
city of the ſame rank. In conſequence of this procla- 
mation, a new colony of Greeks, amounting to 60,000 
fouls, quickly arrived at Syracuſe, The behaviour of 
Timolcon on this occaſion is truly admirable ; for be 
preferred the honour of being the reſtorer of Syracuſe 
to that of being its king. After diſtributing the lands, 
he ſold by auGtion all the flatues that had belonged to 
the tyrants. _ BWEts 


But deſirous of totally rooting tyranny out of Sicl'y, 


he led his troops againſt Icetas; obliged him to re- 


nounce his alliance with the Carthaginians, and to de- 
moliſh all the caſtles and forts in his poſſcſhon. Having 


| thus reduced him to the ſtation of a private man, be 
tent him to Corinth, He uſed Leptinus tyrant of &- 


pollonia 
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ollonia in the fame manner.,—Having ſucceſsfully ac- 6 
compliſhed theſe undertakings, he returned to Syracuſe, 
and applied bimſelf to eſtabliſh good laws, and to en- 
force the obſervance of them. | 
| But more laurels were ſtill reſerved for him in the 
fields of Mars. The Carthaginians again invaded Sicily 
with a fleet of 200 ſhips and 70,000 men, under the 
command of Hamilcar and Haſdrubal, and landed near 
the promontory of Lilybeum. Timoleon immediately 
marched againſt them with an army of no more, as is re- 
ported, than 6000 nien ; and ſurpriſing them at the de- 
file of Crimeſus, attacked them in flank, while a dread- 
ful ſtorm of lightning and rain ſuddenly arifing, com- 
pleted their diſorder. Timoleon taking advantage of 
their conſternation, penetrated their ranks with great 
laughter, put them to flight, and took 1 5,000 prifon- 
ers, with an immenſe booty. 'The number of killed 
on the ſide of the Carthaginians is ſaid to have been 
12,000. 
Timeleon, on returning to Syracuſe, put the finiſhin 
hand to. his laws and regulations. But he was ſoon of 
ter obliged once more to take the field againſt the Car- 
thaginians z who had invaded the iſland anew at the in- 
ſtigation of the tyrants of Catana and Meflina, per. 
ſuaded to that meaſure by Icetas. But the event of this 
expedition was even more unfortunate for the Carthagi- 
nians than that of the former. Timoleon, to cut off 
the evil at its ſource, went in purſuit of leetas ; and ha- 
ving taken him, cauſed his head to be ſtruck off, Thus 
was avenged the murder of Dion's wite and filter, put 
to death, as we have mentioned above, by this ſeditious 
man lcetas, This train of ſucceſs gave the Carthagi- 
nians ſo high an opinion of 'Vimoleon, that they ſued to 
kim for peace. | 
Uimoleon, after extinguiſhing tyranny in every city 
of Sicily, and completing the great work of reformation 
in the government of Syracule, reſigned all authority, 
and reduced himſelf to the rank of a private citizen. 
Removing ſoon after to the country with his wife and 
Ooyzg | chil. 
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children, he paſſed the remaining part of his life in re 
tirement, enjoying the ſecret ſatisfaQtion of having re- 
ſtored liberty and quiet to all the cities of Sicily, 
Some years before his death he became blind, The 
Syracuſans, full of affeQtion and reſpe@ for their deli. 
verer, uſed, by way of conſolation for that misfortune, 
to pay him frequent viſits, and to carry him in a chair 
to the theatre, where his preſence excited univerſal ac. 
clamations from the ſpeQators. His funeral was ce. 
lebrated at the public expence ; and the Syracuſans 
eſtabliſhed annual rejoicings in honour of his memory, 
Of all the great men of Greece Timoleon is perhaps the 
only - one who, ſatisfied with his ſucceſs, purſued the 
proper courſe for avoiding tbe ingratitude of his fellow. 
_ citizens, and ended his days in tranquillity and peace. 
Timoleon pofleſled all the qualifications of a great ge- 
neral, and a diſintereſted attachment to the public wel. 
fare. Cornelius Nepos mentions a circumſtance that 
reflets additional luſtre on all his other great qualities, 
When any perſon happened in his preſence to expatiate 
in encomiums on his wiſdom, his bravery, and the glo- 
ry he had acquired in having humbled ſo many tyrants, 
Timoleon uſed to anſwer, that he moſt ſincerely thanked 
the gods for choofing him preferably to any ct her general, 
as the inſtrument of their great goodneſs, in reſtoring 
liberty and quiet to Sicily ; being firmly perſuaded, adds 
the. ſame hiſtorian, that no human event is brought a- 
bout but by the immediate interpoſition of the gods: 
A ſentiment worthy of the moſt enlightened Chriitan, 
The liberty reſtored by Timoleon to Syracuſe 
| was but of ſhort duration. Agathocles poſſefled 319. 
FE, himſelf of the ſupreme power in that city ; and 
| behaved with the moſt ſhocking cruelty, never heſfita- _ 
ting at the greateſt crimes. This Agathocles undertook 
_ the moſt daring enterpriſe recorded in hiſtory. Being 
unable to make head againſt the Carthaginians, who 
| were carrying every thing before them in Sicily, and 
' were warmly beficging Syracuſe itſelf, he boldly left his 
own country, carried the war. into the Cominions of 


Car- 
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Carthage in Africa, reduced the ſtrongeſt towns, and 
Jaid waſte the country. Afﬀter a great variety of events, 
in the courſe of which Agathocles had left Africa, and 
had given the command there to another perſon, he 
again returned thither himſelf ; but finding all his con- 
queſts loſt, he was obliged to fly to Syracuſe. There, 
too, his ill fortune attended him; for the Syracuſans 
* had taken the advantage of his abſence to revolt, All 
his projets being thus ruined, he ended his days in a 
manner worthy of his crimes. 

The Syracuſans after this enjoyed for ſome time the 
ſweets of liberty ; but were much haraſſed by the Car- 
thaginians, who perſecuted them with continual wars, 
and obliged them to call to their affiſtance Pyrrhus king 
of Epire. That prince was very ſucceſsful againſt their 
enemies ; but other affairs ſoon carried him from their 
country. | 

Upon the departure of Pyrrhus, the Syracuſans crea- 
ted Hiero chief magiſtrate, and afterwards be- _ 
ſtowed on him both the title and the power of 268, 
king. Hiero was ſucceſsful againſt the Cartha- 
ginians, and enjoyed a very long and peaceable reign: 
 Hyeronymus ſucceeded Hiero, but reigned only a 
year, On his death nothing but confuſion prevailed in 
Syracuſe. Andranadorus the ſon-in-law of Hiero feized 
on the iſland and citadel..-The ſenate ſent deputies to 
treat with him ; and he agreed to ſubmit. But at the 
inſtigation of his wife, a woman of a moſt ambitions 
ſpirit, he entered into a conſpiracy with Themiſtes for 
rafing himſelf to the throne. The conſpiracy having 
been diſcovered, the conſpirators were put to death by 
order of the magiſtrates. The people hearing of their 
defign, were inſtantly ſeized with the moſt ungovern- 
able fury, crying out, that the race of tyrants ought to 
be totally extirpated. A ſcene of horror enſued ; from 
which we may conceive of what excefles an enraged 
multitude 1s capable. They firſt murdered Demarata 
the daughter of their late king, and wite of Andrano- 
dorus, together with Harmonia the wife of Themiſtes ; | 

| Oogq _ then 
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then they ran to the houſe of Heraclea wife of Zoipus; 
and, deaf to the tears and ſupplications of that lady, 
who intreated them to ſpare her two daughters, whoſe 
age was ſufficient to move compaſſion in more feelin 
boſoms, they firſt murdered her, and then her daugh. 
ters all covered with their mother's blood. 

After thus fatiating their cruelty, they eleQed Epicy. 
des and Hippocrates principal magiſtrates ; who being 
both devoted to the intereſt of the Carthaginians, la. 
boured to inſpire their countrymen with an averſion to 
the Roman power.—The Romans, informed of the 6. 
tuation of things in Sicily, and defirous of making them- 
ſelves maſters of ſo plealant and fruitful a country, dif 
patched thither the conſul Marcellus, who had become 
famous. by his ſucceſs againſt Hannibal, to endeavour to 
reduce it. Marcellus, on his march towards Syracuſe, 
ſent meſſengers to acquaint the Syracuſans that he was 
advancing with an intention of reſtoring them to liberty, 
| Not to oppreſs them with war. Epicydes, however, and 
his colleague Hippocrates, refuſed to admit him into 
the city; and 'told him with great preſumption, that 
_ they would make him ſenſible of the difference betwixt 
Syracuſe and Leantium, a city lately taken by the Ro- 
man conſul. 

Marcellus, provoked at this inſulting anſwer, ordered 
Appius to attack Syracuſe on the land fide, at the quar- 
ter called Hexapilus, while he himſelf with fixty galleys 
blocked it up by ſea on the Acradjna quarter. The Sy- 
racuſans were now in the utmoſt conſternation, think- 
ing it impoſſible for them to hold out for any conſider- 
able time againſt the Roman power. But one fingle 
man, who happened at this time to be ſhut up in Syra- 
cuſe, was deſtined to defeat all the efforts of this formi- 
dable enemy for the ſpace of eight months. 
Archimedes, one of the greateſt mathematicians of 
antiquity, was the man of whom we ſpeak. Reſolved 


to attempt every thing for the defence of his country, 


he put in praGtice all the reſources of his wonderful ge- 
mus in machinery ; and rendered this ſiege ea by 
ongel 
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longeſt and moſt bloody that ever the Romans under- 
took. The particulars recorded of the many engines 
invented by him for fruſtrating the attacks of the befie- 
gers, and for annoying them in their turn, are ſo extra- 
ordinary and wonderful, as to exceed all credibility, 
were they not recounted by the graveſt and moſt credi- 
ble hiſtorians. Some of thoſe engines diſcharged againſt 
the Roman infantry ſtones of an enormous bulk, which 
cruſhed in pieces whatever came 1n their way; and by 
the havoc they produced, reſembled in ſome degree 
thoſe terrible fire-arms ſince invented by mankind for 
their mutual de{truQtion. Others let fall ſuch ponderous 
weights on the Roman galleys, as inſtantly ſunk them. 
Another engine more extraordinary till, was ſo contri- 
ved, as with an iron arm of amazing ſtrength to ſeize a 
veſſcl by the prow, te lift her up to a conſiderable 
height, and then to let her fall with her whole weight, 
ſo as to fink or break her to pieces. Others daſhed in 
picces the ſtrongeſt machines of the beſtegers. | 

In this manner did Archimedes baffle for the ſpace of 
eight months all the attacks of the Romans: Of ſuch 
great uſe, on ſome occaſions, 18 a fingle man of genius 
and ſcience. Marcellus, wearied out with ſo long a re- 
filtance, turned the ſiege into a blockade; and leaving 
Appius before Syracuſe with two-thirds of the. army, 
marched himſelf into other parts of the iſland, to reduce 
ſome cities to the obedience of the Romans. 

The conſul employed part of the fecond year of the 
fiegein various expeditions through the iſland. But in the 
mean time, a Carthaginian fleet having found means to 
convey a ſupply of proviſions into Syracuſe, Marcellus, 
| on his return to that city about the beginning of the. 
third campaign, found things in ſuch a ſituation, that he 
began to deſpair of taking the place, In theſe circum- 
ſtances, a Roman- ſoldier having diſcovered a part of the 
_ vall near the gate of Trogilus confiderably lower than 
the reſt, and - capable of being ſcaled by ordinary lad- 
ders, communicated the diſcovery to Marcellus; whoim- 
mediately ordered ladders to be gotten ready, and taking 


ad- 
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advantage of a feaſt celebrated by the Syraculans in ho. 
nour of Diana, commanded a detachment of his braveſt 
ſoldiers to advance to the place in the dead of night. 
Theſe quickly fcaled the wall, broke open the gate, and 
took poſleſſion of the quarter of the town called Eprpolte, 
The Syracuſans, awakened by the noiſe, began to put 
' themſelves in a poſture. of defence. But Marcellus or- 
dering all the trumpets of the Roman army to ſound at 
at once, created ſuch an alarm, that the inhabitants were 
thrown into the utmoſt conſternation, believing the city 
to be wholly in the hands of the enemy, But the quar. 
ter -of Acradina was not taken. Epicydes, affem. 
bling ſome troops, reſolved to attack Marcellus ; but 
finding his forces too weak, he was forced to retire to 
Acradina. | 

It is ſaid that Marcellus, on contemplating from the 
top of a tower the largeneſs and beauty of this city, ſhed 
- tears at the thoughts of the miſerable fate it was about 
to undergo. From the ſame motive, before proceed. 
| ing to the attack of Acradina, he ſent ſeveral officers to 
_ exhort the beſieged to propoſe a capitulation, and to 
prevent the ruin of their city. His remonſtrances, how- 
ever, proving inefteQual, he made the proper diſpoſitions 
for the ſiege of Acradina. But a plague breaking out 
about this time in the city and in the Roman camp, 
protracted a little longer the fate of Syracuſe. 

The Carthaginian fleet having in the mean time re- 
turned to Sicily, Epicydes endeavoured to perſuade 
Bomilcar who commanded it, to venture a ſea-fight, 
and to attack Marcellus. The Roman, though inferior 
 n naval ſtrength, reſolved not to decline the engage* 

. ment, and to be by that means blocked up in the har- 
bour of Syracuſe. - He therefore advanced with his 
fleet in good order. The Carthaginian general, intim!- 
dated by their determined appearance, was afraid to 
venture a battle, and therefore retired. Epicydes, who 
had gone out to join the Carthaginian fleet, was ſeized 
with deſpair ; and not daring to return to Syracule, fail- 
ed away for Agrigentum, ; | The 
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The inhabitants, confounded at being deſerted both 
by the Carthaginians and by Epicydes, ſent ambaſſadors 
: to Marcellus to treat about capitulating, and to try to | 
prevail with him not to deſtroy their city entirely, But 
the Roman deſerters, fearing to be delivered up, took 
arms together with the foreign ſoldiers, murdered the 
new magiſtrates, and reſolved to defend the place to the 
laſt. in the mean time, one of the chief commanders 
being gained over by Marcellus, admitted the Romans 
at night by one of the gates of Acradina, The Syra- 
cuſans next day threw open all the other gates to Mar- 
cellus; and ſent ambaſladors to beg that he would grant 
them their lives, which they obtained. But Marcellus, 
provoked at their perfidy and obſtinate refiſtance, gave 
- up the city to be plundered. The riches found in it 

by the Romans exceeded their moſt ſanguine 
_ expeRations, being greater than even thoſe of 212. 
Carthage. Thus was Syracuſe. reduced alter a 
fiege of three years. by 
Marcelius was much delighted with the hopes of 
finding in this city the man whoſe wonderful genius 
had ſo long baſlled the braveſt efforts of the Roman 
arms; and theretore ordered diligent ſearch to be every 
where made for Archimedes. A private foldier finding 
him at laſt, deeply intent on the ſolution of ſome geo- 
metrical problem, commanded him to go along with 
him to Marcellus. Archimedes very quietly begged of 
the ſoldier to wait a few moments till he ſhould finiſh his 
problem. But the ſoldier, miſtaking his requelit for an 
abſolute refuſal to obey him, ſtabbed him with his ſword 
on the ſpot. | 
Marcellus was extremely grieved for the death © 
Archimedes ; and by the honours paid to his memory, 
plainly evinced the high opinion he entertained of his 
merit. He gave his body a very pompous funeral, and 
cauſcd a ſumptuous monument to be ereted to his me- 
mory. He even extended his favour to the relations of 
Archimedes, on whom he beſtowed diſtinguiſhing and 
_ 29vantageous privileges. Cicero tells us, that _ 
Be than 
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than 140 years after this event, when the memory of 
Archimedes was almoſt loſt among his own country. 
men, he himſelf had the curioſity to make inquiry a 
bout his tomb, which after a painful ſearch he had the 
pleaſure at laſt to find ; diſcovering it by a pillar, where- 
on was delineated the figure of a. ſphere and cylinder, 
with an inſcription on the foot of it, pointing out the 
proportion that a ſphere bears to a cylinder -of the 
fame baſe and altitude, which 1s as that of 2 to, 2: a 
propoſition that was diſcovered and demonſtrated by 
Archimedes. 

\ The tranſaQtons at Syracuſe, after its reduQion by 
the Romans, are not very intereſting ; and, as well as 
the affairs of Greater Greece, fall more properly under 
the Roman hiſtory than that of Greece, The whole 
:{land of Sicily, after Syracuſe was taken, became a Ro. 
man province ; but continued nevertheleſs to be go- 
verned by its own proper uſages and conſtitutions, in 
the ſame manner as before F ubjeCtion, 


Conſiderable places in Greater Greece. 


In Greater Greece, hiſtory takes notice of three fa« 
mous cities in the neighbourhood of Tarentum, viz. 
1. Crotona, a Greek colony founded by : Miicellus 
chief of the Acheans. This was the birth place of 
Milo the celebrated wreſtler, thence called The Crote: 
man. 

2, Sybaris, an Achean colony likewiſe, and in the 
ſame province with Crotona, This city, in proceſs of 
time, became very powerful and rich ; but its excel- 
five wealth occaſioned the moſt ſhameful corruption of | 
manners among its inhabitants, who paſſed their whole 
time in public diverſions, feaſts, and debauchery. Their 
effcminacy and ſenſuality were ſo great, as to render | 
them a proverb among the ancients. They would not 
even permit to reſide in their city ſuch tradeimen as 
made a noile in working. At laſt faQtion broke out 4- 


mong them ; and the richer fort having been expelled, 
| im- 
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implored ſuccour of the Crotonians. The Sybarites 
took the field, and engaged the Crotonians, command- 
ed by Milo; but were totally defeated. Thenceforward 
Sybaris was quite deferred. | 

2. Thurium, founded in the neighbourhood of the 
ancient Sybaris by an Athenian colony. Here the fa- 
mous Herodotus fixed his refidence. The inhabitants 
were compoſed partly of Sybarites, and partly of Athe- 
nian ſoldiers ſent to their aſliltance againſt the Cro- 
tonians, | 


Eminent Writers, Philoſophers, Artiſts, &c. 


Pythagoras, the celebrated philoſopher, was the 
founder of the [talic ſchool, which received thar ap- 
pellation from his having ſettled in that part of ltaly 
called Greater Greece, He was a native of Samos, and 
ſpent the more early part of his life in travelling through 
many countries in purſuit of inſtruftion. - With this 
view, he viſited Egypt, Chaldea, and the iſland of 
Crete. Finding, on his return from his travels, his na- 
tive country oppreſſed by the tyrant Polycrates, he did 
Not chooſe to ſettle there; but removed to Crotona, and 
opened a ſchool which foon grew very famous, the 
number of - his ſcholars having in a ſhort time increaſed 
to 500. This ſchool was in its moſt flouriſhing ſtate a- 
bout the time of Tarquin the laſt king of the Romans, 
and the year before Chriſt 530. For the two firſt years 
of their attendance, the ſcholars of Pythagoras were en- 
joined a profound filence; but afterwards they had per- 
miſſion to propoſe their difficulties. Never was a ma- 
ſer ſo highly reſpe&ed by his ſcholars; a proof of the 
great eſteem they entertained of his genius. His opi- 
nions with them had the authority of ſo many oracies ; 
_ and all further doubt was laid aſide on theſe words 
| being pronounced, avſo; ipa : © The maſter himfelf hath 

6c ſaid fo”? | 
Pythagoras thought it an undertaking worthy his wiſ- 
dom 
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dom and philoſophy, to reclaim the inhabitants of Crq- 
toria to ſentiments of virtue ; and the effeQs of his ex- 
hortations were, by the account of Juſtin, truly extracr. 
dinary, producing a wondertul reformation among the 
inhabitants of that city, who were before plunged in the 
utmoſt exceſs of luxury and debauchery; fo. lively 
were his repreſentations of the baſeneſs of vice and ins 
temperance on the one hand, and of the beauty and 
_ excellency of virtue on the other. To the fair he re: 
commended modeſty, and the other qualitics becoming 
the ſex; and to the youth, reſpeQ for their parents, So- 
briety be extolled as the mother of virtue ; and intreat- 
ed the youth of both ſexes to lay aſide the ſplendid and 
unneceſſary ornaments of dreſs, as being the principal 
inſtruments of corruption. He inſpired rulers and ma- 
giltrates with principles of honour, with integrity, and 
with a zealous attachment to the public welfare. In a 
word, he in a manner made new men of the inhabitants 
of Crotona. Nor were his virtuous labours confined to 
that city alone. He viſited all the neighbouring towns 
with the ſame laudable- intentions. | It was a maxim of 
Pythagoras, that the whole aim of philoſopby ought to 
| be, to render men more acceptable in the ſight of the 
Deity, by inducing them to praQiſe all the virtues of 
humanity. | | | | 
Pythagoras introduced into the weſtern world a doc- 
trine which he had imbibed ſomewhere in the eaſt, 
where, by all accounts, it bas prevailed from the molt 
early ages, namely, that of the Metempſychofis, or Tran- 
migration of Souls ; which taught, that on the deaths of 
men, their ſouls paſſed into and animated other bodies. 
If, for example, a man was vicious and wicked, his ſoul 
animated the _ of ſome unclean animal, and paſſed 
_ through a progrels of miſery proportioned to his crimes 
in this life. tence Pythagoras and his followers rcligt- 
_ ouſly abſtained from cating fleſh, leſt, perhaps, they 
ſhould devour that of ſome of their former friends and 
acquaintance. In all probability, the accounts of cy 
"hh ” phi- 
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philoſophy tranſmitted to us are very imperfect; and in 
nothing, perbaps, more ſo than its real ſcope and mean- 
ing, Let, us therefore, on this point, as on every 
other of the ſame kind, be extremely cautious in con- 
demning. | 

Antiquity has handed down a thouſand impertinent 
fables with reſpeC& to this great philoſopher, which it 
were more impertinent ſtill to mention here. Accord- 
ing to Juſtin, Pythagoras died at Metapontum in a very 
advanced age. The reputation of his ſchool was very 
great, and produced many philoſophers of diſtinguiſhed 
reputation, who divided themſelves into a variety of dif- 
rent ſects. "HE 

Charondas, a ſcholar of Pythagoras, delivered to the 
inhabitants of Thurium a ſyltem of excellent laws, of 
which the following were ſome of the moſt remarkable. 
Whoever entered into a ſecond marriage, after having 
children of a former, was deprived of his privilege of 
becoming a ſenator: Thoſe convicted of calumny, were | | 
gnominiouſly dragged through the city : Public ma- 'Þ 
ſters were to be appointed for the inſtruction of the | 
youth, without fee or reward; for he thought ignorance 
- the ſource of all vice : The education of orphans was 
to be intruſted to their relations on the mother's ſide; i} 
and the care of their fortunes to thoſe on the father's j | 
lide: Deſerters in war were condemned to appear pub- ds: 


”F in the city for the ſpace of three days in woman's If 
rels. | 


 Zaleucus, another ſcholar of Pythagoras, was the le- fo | 

giſlator of the Locrians. The preamble to his laws is $1 | 

much celebrated. He deſires the citizens to keep in Mt 

mind, that gods do exiſt; and affures them, that the | | 

chief of the gods is the original fountain of all laws. mM} 

Then be ſets down regulations for the preſervation of 
unanimity and peace in ſocial intercourſe. He exhorts 
judges, by all means, to diveſt themlclves of prejudices, 
Whether ariſing from friendſhip or from animoſity. He 
prohibits women from wearing magnificent apparel ; or 
from 
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from uſing ſuch ſuperfluous and luxurious: ornaments, 
as jewels and bracelets, which were allowed to profti. 


tutes alonez and he dehvers nearly the ſame probibition 
with reſpe@ to the men. 
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Chabrias the Athenian commander $7 . 297, 304 
oppoſes Epaminondas ſucceſsfully T1545 317 
death of ; . . 334 
Chabris, river . . . 19 
Cheronea, town . . . 25 
| battles at | 2923, 367 
Chalcis, town - 7 R 28 
Chariot-races . . Ic4 
Chares, the Athenian commander . . 334» 35» 37 
Charondas the philoſopher Es res . 575 
Chilo tyrant of Sparta Þ 491 
Chios, iſland X ; DE IORY 29 
Chronicus, mountain 26 
Cimon the Athenian diſtinguiſhes himſelf in the ſca- fight at 
dalamis | ; I52 
outlines of his charaQer , ts 161 
lucceſsful exploits againſt the Perſians q h ib. 
his generoſity . N R - 169 
| baniſhed A | . . 174 
recalled : | 4 170 
| death and character R I --- 08 
Cineas the friend of Pyrrhus X | 474 
Cithzron, mountain ; : = 22 
Clazomenz, town | 32 
Clearchus the Spartan co- operates with the younger Cyrus 256 
Cleombrotus, king of Sparta, killed at LeuGra . 309 
| Cleomenes, king of Sparta 484 
attempts to reform the rovernment there : 485 
his gallant exploits i 485, 86 
defeated at Selaſia by Antigonus : 487 


takes refuge in Egypt, and dics there © 485, 89 
P P 4 leon 
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Cleon the Athenian denn Rs 198, 
Cliſthenes's operations at Athens p 3-7 94 
Clitus faves Alexander's life s > 382 
murdered by Alexander - G 421 
Cnidus, town . . e 33 
Cocytus, river , $55 Wes 21 
Colophon, town - , . , 32 
Combats and games p : ; 101 
Comedy, comic poets I09, 10 
Conon, the Athenian commander . . 278, 84, 90 
defeats the Laccdemonians | . 293 
rebuilds the walls of Athens and Pyreus . 294 
ſeized by the Perſians , , 295 
Conſtantinople taken by Mahomet II. . 519 
Corcyra, Iſland s . 30 
diſſenfion and horrible maſſacre there . 195 
Corinth, city b , . | 26 
kings of | . 45 
beſieged by the Lacedemonians . ; 294 
Corinth, maſllacre there - 296 
taken and demoliſhed by the Roma Ty $14 
Corinthians, violent proceedings againſt the Romans 512 
Cos, iſland - "1 _— 30 
Crete, iſ}and - =_ 31 
Crotona, city | Ee $72 
Ctefias the phyſician and hiſtorian - - 33 
Cuma, town | 32 
Cunaxa, battle at, Latwoen Antzzorces and his brother the 
younger Cyrus - | - 258 
Cupid, famous ftatue of : - 25, 454 
Cycladcs, iſjands . = - 30 
Cyllenc, town "os - 27 
Cylon's inſurreion at Athens OULE * 67 
Cyrus the younger, cruc] aCtion of _ 230 
revolts againſt Artaxerxes his brother _ - 250 
expedition of to attack his brother - 256 
is flain in the. battle of Cunaxa - 259 
D 
Damocles, his feaſt, expreſſive of a tyrant's life ; 547 
Danaides, Danae - - 39 
. Dancing, ſtudied by the Gaveks | *. 100 
Darius, ſon of Hy ſtaſpes, made king of Poſs - 327 
meditates an invalion of Greece - | 228 . 
ſends an army againft Greece * L5 
his fiſt expedition relinguiſhed - . WS. 
death of - - 139 


Darws 
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Darius Nothus ſucceeds to the crown of Perſia 07 

Darius Codomannus, defeated by Alexander at Iſſus 388 
behaviour on hearing of his wife's death, 

and of Alexander's behaviour to her gox 


defeated at Arbela : - 403 
aſſaſſinated by ms 8 41r 
Patames the Carian = -.." 28x 
Delos, iſland | F 30 
Delphi, town 3 Apollo's temple there 2 
Demaratus, the exiled king of Sparta, ſpeaks _ ie freely 
to Xerxes 143 
Demetrius Phalereus, made opiinir of Athens 465, 66 
retires from Athens _— 469 
character as an orator - 521 
Demetrius of Pharos - "0 490 
Demetrius Poltorcetes 467, 69, 70, 71, 7 


Democritus the laughing ohilolopher 
Demoſthenes the Athenian general arrives at Symceſe to aſſiſt 


WR, - 213 
defcated by. the Syracuſans - 214 
ſurrenders, and 1s put to death 217, 18 
Demoſthenes the orator begins to appear - 341 
outlines of his character, - 1b. 342 
harangues againſt Philip - 351 
| harangues in favour of the Olynthians 352, 53 
defends Diopithus againſt the accuſations of the | 
creatures of Philip 357 
perſuades the Athenians to ſupport the Lacede- 
montans againſt Philip - 358 
pronounces his Philippics - 3 
perſuades the Thebans to join with the Athenians 
againſt Philip = 366. 
pleads again't Eſchines on the {ubjeCt of the crown 369 
haniſhed on a ſuſpicion of being bribed | 439 
recalled - i; 460 
{ſwallows poiſon, and dies _ - 462 
Dercillidas the Spartan commander _ 283, 84 
Deucetivs the Sicilian chief, his hiſtory - 532 
Drale&s of the Greek language, - 53 
Diodorus Siculus the hittorian . 524 
Diogenes's interview with Alexander - 330 
charaQter as a parofophcy - 450 
Dion, the Syracuſan - 538, 47, 56 
baniſhed by Dionyſins the younger - 550 
lives ſome time at Athens - 55r 


_ conducts an expedition againſt Dionyſius the younger $53 
ungratefully treated by the Syraculſans 535», 56 


itturns 


INDEX 
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returns again to their relief, and lays "_ to the Citadel yes 


reſtores liberty to Syracuſe 558 
conſents to the aſſaſſination of Heraclides th, 
18 himſelf aſſaſſinated by Ps - 559 
his character - th, 
Dionyſia, feſtival of . _—_ 119 
Dionyſius the Halicarnaffian, the critic 8 523 
Dionyfius the elder, his i ING for attaining the tyranny of 
Syracule a 537» 33» 34 
becomes tyrant of Syracuſe - $38 
his ſubſequent conduct - $536 et ſeqq. 
attacks the Carthaginians - 538 
beſieges and runs Rhegium - 542 
his paſſion for poetry - 543 
death and character | 545 
Dicnyſius the younger —_ his father in the tyranny of 
Syracuſe 54) 


his condu& 547, 48, 49, 50, 51, 52, $49 55, 60 
capitulates with Timoleon, and is ſent to Corinth 562 


Diſcus, combat of - - 102 

Dodona, town, temple and oracle of Jupiter at - 21 

Doris, diſtrig.of =: - 23 

Doris in Afia Minor, towns in - 32 

Draco the Athenian legiſlator - 67 

Dyrrachium, or Epidamnus, town of . 19 

'S 
Earthquake in Laconia « - 171 
at Rhodes . want 488 

Education of children at Sparta - BB, $9, 90, v1 
Egeſtains beg afliftance of the Athenians - 203. 

Eolia, town - - 32 
Elenfis, town, in Attica hy 56s; C 23 
Eleufſinian myſteries g . 119 
Elis, diftrit of Q - - 26 

Eolia, diſtri, cities, mountains, and rivers, in ..-... $0, 33 
Epaminondas the Theban commander - zol. 

concurs with Pelopidas in afferting the liberty 

of Thebes - - 302 

contradicts Apeſfilaus - SD 

defeats the Spartans at Leuara LM 308 

invades the Peloponneſe - $13 

advances to the gates of Sparta - _ bÞ, 

13 repulſed, and retires - 314 


ungratefully treated by his countrymen » 315 
obliges the tyrant of Pherz to reWaſc Pugs 
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Epaminondas again invades the ig, ATR and attempts to 4 
reduce Sparta - 323 

but 1s again obliged to entice - 324 

miſcarries in an attempt on Mantinea o 

defeats the Spartans at Mantinea . 325 

death and charaQter - 329, ZO 

Ephori at Sparta - : 63 
Epiftetus the philoſopher > > 519 
Epicurus the philoſopher = s-: 7. 
Epheſus, city . 32 
Epheſtion, Alexander's friend; dies - 440 
his magnificent funeral | - 441 

Epidamnus or Dyrrachium, town - 19 
Epirus, mountains, rivers, towns, in - 20, 21 
Epidaurus, town - - 28 
Equinoxes, preceſhon of, obſervation about - 240 
Erigon river i9 
Eſchines pleads againft Demoſthenes about the « crown 369 
18 worſted and baniſhed . - 370 
Eſchylus the tragic poet . Ns 237 
Ktolia ©. . 22 
tolians invade the Peloponneſe - 489 
defeat the Acheans at Caphia - bs 
attacked by Philip II. of Macedon > 490 
make peace with him - 493 
reſume hoſtilities | - . 494- 
inſtigate Antiochus to invade Greece 50s 
' their capital Heraclea taken by the Romans 50g 
make peace with the Romans - ib. 

Eubaa, ifland = - 28 
taken from the Athenians by the Lacedemonians 221 
Enclid the philoſopher, anecdote of - 23 
Eumenes p 459, 466 
Euribiades the Spartan, chief commander of the Greek forces 
during the ſecond Perfian invaſion . 145 
Euripides the tragic poet . - 238 
Eurotas, a river in Laconia - | p 26 
Evagoras, King of Salamis - _ 278 
his war with the Perſians - 279 
Eleans oppreſſed by the Lacedemonians PRs 
Empedocles the Pythagoreau philoſopher - 236 
'Þ | 


Fabricius the Roman, his generous conduQ wa reſpe& to 
King Pyrrhus . 475 
Feſtivals, Greek 


Flamiuius, Quintius, defeats | Philip near Cynoceghalz 502 
proclaimy liberty to Greece 
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Flaminius attacks Nabis - » "= 
befieges Sparta | wg . ? 
nd ha Fox 
makes peace with _ - af 
Forces, Greek | S 114 
G 
Games and combats . . | 103 
Gauls, famous irruption of - - 46 
Gaza taken by Alexander - : 399 
Gelo, tyrant of Syracuſe - a 529 
Granicus, battle at - "PT 381 
Greece, Ancient, geographical deſcription of - 17 
earlieſt traditional Oy of - * "29 
ages of - 44 
divifion of the hiſtory of {4 th, 
general charaQter of the firſt age of - 35 
general character of the ſecond age of - 125 
general character of the third age of - 247 
general character of the fourth age of - 457 
general obſervation about the hiſtory of the more early 
times of - - 47 
Greek language, diale&s of OEM - . 53 
Greeks, 10,000, famous retreat of - 260, et ſeq. 
Gylippus, the Spartan general, arrives to the relief of the Sy- 
raculans 210 
ſteals part of the ator ſent by Likader under 
his charge to Sparta, and flies - 234 
Gymnaſtic combats and exerciſes . 105 
Gytheum, town - - 27 
H 
Halicarnaſſus, city of Doris - 32 
Harmodius and Ariſtogiton conſpire agnink the Piſiltratide #72 
Harpalus governor of Babylon flies to Athens 433 
Helicon, mount . 22 
Helen runs away with Paris - - 45 
Helots, origin of - - 53 
revolt. . - 17: 
barbarous maſſacre of by the. Spartans ” 199 
Heraclea, capital of the Attolhans, taken by the Romans $09 - 
Heraclidz - - 42 
regain the Pcloponnele 8 $3 
Hercules - 40, 42 
Heraclytus the crying hileſopber - 62 
Herodotus the hiſtorian - - 239 
reads Is hiſtory at the My mpic games 107 
Heſtod the poet - - | 79 
Hehone carried off by ITlercules - 4 


Hiero 
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Hiero agent of Syracuſe ; - $31 
Hipparchus and Hippias tyrants of Athens - 7x 
Hipparchus aſſaſſinated - « "72 
Hippias expelled from Athens | - | 73 
retires to Artiphernes governor of Sardis 75 
Hippocrates the phyſician - 188 
Homer - - 76 
Hymettus, mountain - 22 
Hypocrene, fountain | : « iÞ. 
Jaſon - . 4t. 

Javelin throwing, game of | - - ro7 
Icetas tyrant of Leontium - 559, 69 
unites with the Carthaginians . 56L 
befieges the citadel of Syracuſe - 563 
put to death by 'Timoleon wile: 565 
Inachus, river "20 - 26 
Jonia, towns in - > 32 
lonians revolt from the Perkians - 129 
__ are ſubdued ah 7 131 
India, entered by Alexander Wc 425 
Iphicrates the Athenian commander - 207; 98, 9g 

tried by the Athenians, and his Sogwar firatagem on 

that occafion_ | 330. 
character of . tÞ. 
Iſeus the orator - © 244 
Iſmenius, river = - | 22 
iſocrates the orator | bf At wg 243, 80 
| addrefles an oration to Philip - 354 
Tſfus, battle at - | = 388 
Iſthmian games - | - 108 
Jumping, game of | - . 107 

| ; 

Lacedemonians invade Samos, but are repulſed TR. 


propoſe to exclude from the council of the Am-. 
phyEions the ſtates that had ſubmitted to 


Xerxes 159 
beg afliſtance of the Atheuiaus agaiult the He- 

x; _ - 171, 73 
Laconia, diſtri of EY 2] 
Lais, famous courtezan þ. +> 
| Lamia in Theſſaly beſieged by he Athenians 2:4: "a8 
aus, river on 19 
Leaping, exerciſe of | - - 107 
ebedus, town Z 

Leonidas king of Sparta defends wh heroicelly the Ks of Ther- 
mopyls agaiuſt Xerxes - 146 


Lecuidas 
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Leonidas wr” a deſperate VO on the Perſian camp, and is * 
led - 
Lemnos, iſland - - 
Lenea, feſtival of - 5 
Leſbos, iſland - s 
Letters, Phenician, brought into Greece 4 
Leſbians revolt from the Athenians, and accede to the Pelopen- 
neſian league - 
ſubdued by the Athenians - 
Leuara, town . . 
battle at . 
Lionna an Athenian lady, Es behaviour of 
Loeris, diſtri of a 
Lycion, battle there - i 
Lycophron tyrant of Pherz - 
Lycurgus the Spartan legiſlator, travels of 
reforms the government at Sparta - 
political inſtitutions at _ - 
death of | 
| Lyſander the Spartan commander , 
conduQt of - . 
defeats the Athenians near Epheſus - 
defeats them again deciſively at gee Potamos 
ambitious projets 
tried at Sparta for miſdemeanours 


his plot to become king - 
death and charaRer of | - 
Lyſias the orator BEES 
Lyficles the Athenian commander put to 5 death 
Lyſippus the ſtatuary R . 
M. 
Macedonia, geographical deſcription of 
Machanidas tyrant of Sparta R 
defeated 264 ſlain by Philopemen 
Mania, the herome widow of Zenis , 
Mantinza, tawn *. 
battle at i . 
Marathon, town in Attica . 
battle at . 
Marcellus beheges Syracuſe . 
redueecs 1t . 
Martial charaQter of the ancient Geccks - 


Mardonius makes advantageous propoſals to the Athenians, 
which are rejected 
Medicis, family of, the reftorers of polite learning 
Megara, town . $f S 
3 


3 0 0-330. 59K 
| | Pag. 
egara, ſedition at . . 198 
 18tR diftri& of 6 0-14 ib. 
Menace the Rhodian . 383 
adviſes Darius to invade Macedonia h 386 
Menander the comic poet bd 453 
Menelaus i . 48 
Meſſenia, diſtri& of 26 
Meſſenians, their firſt war with the Lacedemonians 63, 64 
their ſecond war with the Lacedemonians 65 
Metellus defeats the Achzans : ; 513 
Meton the aſtronomer A 235 
Milo the Crotonian, the famous welier | i 108 
Miltiades commands the Athenians at Marathon, and Jrfuite 
the Perſians, . . 134 
impriſoned and dies . . 137 
Mithridates's generals reduce Athens : Gig 
his generals defeated by Sylla 517 
Mummins defeats the Acheans, and deitroys Corinth G14 
Muſic, Grecian . ho IOO 
Mycale, battle at . . 156 
Mycene, city | F 4 28 
Mycene, kingdom of , . 49 
Myron the. ſculptor . . 245 
Myſteries Eleuſinian . . 119 
N. 

Nabis tyrant. of Sparta . : 498 
gets poſſeſſion of Argos . . 499 
his cruelties there . 499, 500 
attacked by Flamimus . 504. 
makes peace with the Romans 506 
joins the /Etolians againſt the Romans . ib. 
killed by the Atolians | . . 507 
NaupaRus, city of ZEtolia ks A 22 
ſea-fight at , . 196 
Naval power of the Greeks : 115 
Naval engagements between the Greeks and Perfians 14% 

Nearchus conducts the Macedonian navy from the mouth of the 

Indus to the Euphrates . | - 435 

Nemzan games - - - 108 
Nicias the Athenian commander . . 197 
oppoles the Sicilian expedition - 203 
military conduR of in Sicily - 207 et ſeq. 
retreats from Syracuſe _ = - 216. 
+ turrenderg himſelf and his army = - 217 
put to death by.the Syenuang * - 218 
Nicoc!es, king of Salamig EEE, 279, 8g 
14 
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Nicopolis, town R F Tag 
Nipfius __s Dionyſius the younger 50 $57 
oO 
Ons king of Teri - {4 333» 49 50 
edipus IM br” 4 
Oeta, mountain FR A A 21, 22 
Olympaa, (or Piſa), city « ” 16 
Olympias, mother of Alcxander, her cruclties 0. 467 
Olympiad, what - - 732 Ic2 
Olympic games - - s 2. 
privileges of the viQtors in KL. . 107 
Olympns, mountain - - - 20 
Olyothians, at war with the Spartans - 269, 300 
Onomarchus, general of the Phoceans - - 348 
Oraclcs - o - pl 121 
Oreſtes G - - - 52 
Orpheus's tomb | - 22 
Orfinus put to death unjully by Alexander - 437 
Ofia, mountain FRED 'S 20 
Oftraciſm introduced at Athens - - "4 
 Othrys, mountain - 22 
Ozolz of Locris perfecuted by the Amphy&ions - 364 
| A 
Panathencea, feſtival of - - 118 
Panztius the Stoic philoſopher - - 519 
Pancratium, combat of | - 6 106 
 Panyaſus river - - 8 19 
Parts runs away with Helen - DW 48 
Panyſus, river - 26 
Parmenio aſlaſſinated by Alexander 5 wks - 417 
Parnaſſus, mount - - - -.-. 23 
_ Paros, ifland | - - - 30 
Parrhaſius the painter - - 245 
Parthenians, legitimate Spartans "LS * 64 
Pauſanias the Spartan general commands the Grecian forces at 
Platea - - 154 
his intrigues with Xerxes againſt Greece - 169 
put to death . - 6g 163 
Pelaſpt - - | - - 33 
Pella, town in Macedonia Wt « 19 
Peleum, mountain - - - 20 
Peneus, river - - - - 1 
Pelopidz - ”. - 499 # 
Pcloponnctian war begins - S.. Se 0 5 
| concludes - - Pr 
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Pelopidas the Theban adniamader* - - 300 

expels the Spartans from Thebes FT 301, 2 

defeats the Spartans at 'Tegyra - 395 
ungratefully treated by his OO FR - Wh 

negociations in Perfta' . + 317 

decides the diſputed ſucceſſion to the tlivone of Macedon 318 

ſeized by Alexander tyrant of Pherz "Ih 319 

relieved by OS MOIET - WE 320 

is ſlain . - 
Peloponneſus, geography -—- . - 27 - 

Pelops - - EBT < 

Pericles, the Athenian, begins to meke a figure” 0 172 

outlines of his character - - th. 

oppoſed by Thucydides - - - 175 

encourages the fine arts - - ' iÞ. 

military exploits of - - 180,81 

pleads for Aſpaſia - wo 183 

death and character of - - Ig1 

Periander tyrant of Corinth _* - - 46 
Perſeus - - . 40 

Perſian empire - - - 127 

Perſian monarchy and monarchs, general character of ET 

Perſians invade Greece for the firſt time - I34 

defeated by the Athenians at Marathon - 135 

take the citadel of Athens by ſtorm . 150 

their fleet beat at Salamis - . I5E 

their atmy defeated at Platea - - I55 

Perſepolis, fine palace there burnt by Alexander 5M 409 

Phalanx, Macedonian - 340 

Phebidas, the Spartan, ſeizes the citadel of Thebes . 299 

Pheenicians and Egyptians revolt from the Perſians - 349 
Phidias the ſtatuary impriſoned by the CORN - 183 

charaQter as a ſtatuary - 244. 


Philip, ſon of Amyntas, ſent to Thebes as an hoſtage - 318 
leaves Thebes, and is raiſed to the throne of Macedon 339 
takes -x;" 27 reduces Potidea, and gets poſſeſſion 


of Philipp 343) & 344 
loſes one of his eyes at the fiege of Methone - 345 
marches againſt Greece Ife EI 
befieges Olynthus _ - ” 352 
takes a ſide in the ſacred war - - 354+ 
makes a treaty with the Athenians _—_ 355 
admitted into the council of the AmphyQions - 356 
puts au end to the ſacred war bf ib. 
befieges Perinthus and Byzantium - 360 
intrigues againſt the liberties of Greece WES 
lcizes Eubaa - * 359 
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Philip ſends an artful letter to the Athenians X 

_— by his ſon Alexander in a battle with the Tri- 

aill 6 

employed by the AmphyQions to chaſtiſe the Ozolz 76? 
ſeizes Elatea the capital of Phocis ib, 
Cefeats the Thebans and Athenians at Cheronza 467 
choſen commander in chief of the Greeks - 371 
divorces Olympias, and marries Cleopatra . id, 
aſſaſſinated by Pauſanias - . 373 
charaQRter of iþ, 

Philip, _ of Demetrius king of Macedon, attacks the ZEto- 

| 1ans 

takes Pſophis and Therme Fav 
ravages Laconia, and takes Thebes in Phthiotis | 492 
makes peace with the Atolians . 493 
fights the Atolians and Romans near Elis 494. 
ravages Attica, and defeats the Athenians «= 
Philomelas general of the Phoceans - 346,47 
Philopemen, charaQter of - 496 
defeats and kills Machanidas 5. 


perſuades the Spartans to join the Achean league 507 
is defeated by the Mefſſenians, and put to death 510 


Philotas, ſon to Parmenio, put to death by Alexander 416 
Philoxenus the poet, his adventure with Dionyſius the elder 544 
Phoceans, war of the, or ſacred war, begins = 345 
Phocis, diſtrit of - =_ 23 
Phole, mountain - - 26 
Phocion, the Athenian, outlines of his charaQer 359 
recovers Eubcea "» - 360 
relieves the nag and Perintheans, and worlts 

Philip . :—— 

unjuſtly put to death by his countrymen 464 

his character - - 1b. 

Phryne the courtezan, anecdotes of wo 25 
Pieria, diſtri& of - . 19 
Pindar the poet ' - - 0h 1 "IF 
Pindus, mount To ® 20 
Piſa, (or Olympia) city - ; 26 
Piſiſtratus, tyrant of Athens - 69 
expelled - = 70 

reſtored . - ib, 

condut after his reſtoration - ". 

| Platea, town - - ,. 25 
battle at - | - I55 
beſieged - - | 4 190 

taken hy the Peloporneſians, and all the men found in it 
murdered in cold blood - , jy 

ate; 


g ; 
Sicred war, or war of the Phoccans, begins 
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Platea demoliſhed by the Thebans » 306 
Plague breaks out at Athens - ol 188 
breaks out again at Athens . 195 
Plato, the philoſopher . 447 
goes to the court of Dionyſus the younger 549 
returns to Greece | . OM [Ly 
goes back again to Dionyſus . £52 
Plutarch the biographer - - 524 
| Polybius the hiſtorian - 521 
Polycletus the ſtatuary - - 454 
Polycrates tyrant of Samos NT, - 1 
' Porus defeated by Alexander We 428 
Potidea taken - - 199 
Praxitiles the ſtatuary - - 454 
Preceſſion of the equinoxes, curious obſervation about 240 
Priam king of Troy - M. 47 
Protogenes the painter - '- 464 J£ 
Pylus, town - 27 
taken by the Athiniand | - 195 
Pyrrho the philoſopher - - 453 
Pyrihus King of Epire DIM | 473 & leq. 
Pythagoras, the an - . 573 
Pythian gamcs - S ER. | 108 
Races, chariot - | - 104 
Religion of the ancient Greeks - 116 
Retreat, famous, of the 10,000 Greeks . 260 
Rhegium 1n Sicily ruined by args kara the clder 542 
Rhodes, diſſenſions there - 296 
befieged by Demetrius Poliorcetes | - 470 
earthquake there - 488 
Romans interfere in the affairs of Greece - 482 
perſuade the AEtolians to make war on Philip 494 
along with the Atolians fight Philip near Elis ib. 
lend Valerius Levinus againſt Philip - FOL 
preſcribe terms of peace to Philip - 502 
give liberty to Greece . - id. 
* make war on Nabis . | - 504 
defeat Antiochus - 507 
take Neraclea the capital of the Ftcljans 508 
grant peace to the tolians - 1Þ, 
reduce Greece into a province - 51:5 
Roxana married to Alexander - 423 
ſhe and her ſon Fe” to death by Calenecr 468 
| Running, game of TOZ 
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Sages of Greece 
Salamis, iſland « OY 29 
Sea-fight there - - IS! 
Samos - ® 30 
Sappho the pocteſs - - $ 
_ Sardis accidentally burnt | . | . 130 
Sciros, iſland | - 28 
Scythian ambaſſadors, their ſpeech to Alexander 419 
Scythians defeated by Alexander - 420 
Sclalia, battle at - 7 487 
Sicily, deſcription of - - 527 
Dicyon, town - - 5 26 
principality of . - 33 
Simonides the poet - 0 8 
Socrates makes a campaign - 182 
his life, trial, and death - 267 & leqq- 
Solon the Athenian legiſlator - - 67 
travels into diſtant countries . | 68 
retires from Athens, and dies in Cyprus - 69 
ſome of his private laws . g8 
Sophocles the tragic pot OS - 237 
Smyrna, city . - 32 
Sparta, city - - 27 
kings of . 47 
eſtabliſhment of two kiogn there - 53 
political inſtitutions there by Lycurgus 84 & leqq. 
ſome of their cuſtoms cenſured - EI 
Spartans, 400 beſieged and ſurrender in SphaQteria 496, 97 
\ ___accede to the Achean league - 507 
attacked by the Acheans - EM! 599 
vphaceria, iſland - - 27 
Sphinx appears in the Theban territory _ - 44 
Dphodrias the Spartan, miſcarries in an attempt to ſeize Pireus 303 
Sporades, iſlands - - 30 
Stagira, town - - I9 
Statira married to Alexander | - 435 
murdered by the procurement of Roxana. _— 
Steſichorus the poet - WhS. 80 
Strymon, river hens OM de 18 
Stymphalus, mountain . . 20 
Sybaris . . $7? 
Sylla beſieges Athens . . 516 
takes it ---- . . $I7 
defeats the zenerals of Mithridates OL 
Syracuſe, deſcription of | 207, 529 
Syracuſans defeat the Athenians i in a ſea-fight l 213 
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gyracuſans defeat the Athenians in a battle ' ; 214 
defeat the Athenians in a ſecond ſea-fight #86 
Suſa entered by Alexander . . 407 
s i 

Tanagra, battle at . . I75 
Tachos King of Egypt , s 331 
Taxilus puts himſelf under Alexander's prote&tion . 426 
Taygetus, mountain NS . 26 
Tegyra, battle there . . 305 

Tempe, valley of . =, 1 
Ten thouſand Greeks, famous retreat of . 260 & ſeqgq. 
Tenedos, iſland R F A 28 
Teos, town . . ; 32 
Thales the philoſopher . ns 81 
Theatre, Grecian, deſcription of 2 > I1lo 
Theatrical entertainments . . IO9, III 
Thebes, city : 1 . . 24 
kings of Wy bs . 43 
firſt ſiege of . . . 45 
ſecond fiege of . ib. 
citadel of, ſeized by the Cnctons X 299 
demoliſhed by Alexander . . 379 
rebuilt by Caffander | IR — 
Themiſtocles, the Athenian, outlines of his charaQter . 133 
his conduct in the Perſian invaſion 144 & Teqq. 

perſuades the Greeks to fight the Perſian 

 ___ navy 1n the trait of Salamis . ISO 
political operations of . n I58 
fortifies Pireus . . 1b. 
baniſhed ; ; ; 163 
takes refuge in Perſia , R 167 
death and character of 7 n 170 
Theopompus King of Sparta, eſtabliſhes the Ephori 63 
Theramenes put to death by the thirty tyrants ' 249 
Thermopylz, paſs of 20 
heroic ſtand made there by Lomnlidas, 146, 47 
Theſcus King of Athens "> 56 
his alterations in the government , 58 
exploits of Ny . . ab. 
death of ; 59 
Theſpia, city ? , R 25 
Theſpis the tragic poet : . 80 
Tn Rlanica, city ' . EW 19 
Any, geography of £ 19, 20 
Uhrafybulus - Athenian conſpires againſt the hinky tyrants 253 
expels the thirty tyrants _” Ag 
ras 
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Pag, 
Thraſybulus re-eſtabliſhes democracy at Athens A ha 
his wiſe conduR it procyring a general my 256 
death | 297 
Thrafybulus, tyrant of Syracuſe . . $31 
Thymbron the Spartan general E- . 283 
Fhucydides oppoſes Pericles . . 178 
| baniſhed ES . 179 
charaQer as an hiſtorian Jer” 7. 241. 
Thurium, city R . . F573 
Timanthus the painter , 245 
Timoleon the Corinthian gets is brother aſſaſſinated 6. 
arrives in Sicily to aſſiſt the On againſt Dio- 
nyfius the younger - 562 
| defeats the Carthaginians, and gets poſſeſſion of A- 
drana ib, 
depoſes Dionyſus, and ſends him to Corinth ib, 
becomes maſter of Syracuſe $6z 
induces a new colony of Greeks to ſettle there 564 
ſubdues the other tyrants in Sicily > ib, 
fucceſsful exploits againſt the Carthaginians 565 
reſigns his authority . . tb, 
his death and charaQer . v0 
Timotheus the Athenian 6 ; 304 
charaQer of - | . 335 
fined by the Athenians i, 
Tiſfaphernes afliſts the Lacedemonians 1n the —r_ "A 
war . . 21 
affaſſinated . . .. 200 
Tragedy—Tragic poets 109 
Treaſure ſent by Lyſander to Sparta, deliberations about recel- 
ving it there . . 235 
T riballi defcated by Alexander | G 378 
Troy, war againſt . s . o7--: 
cauſes of . Oy X 48 
taken . "I 
Tyrants, thirty, ſet up at Athens by Lyſander 234 
-violent proceedings of . . 248, & leqq | 
expelled by Thraſybulus - - . . 254 
aſſaſſinated = - }b, 
Tyre, city, befieged by Alexander . . 39+ 
taken | 397 
Tyrizus the Athenian poet, general of the Lacedemonians 65. 
War between the Lacedemonians and Argives LP 63 
terminated by a combat of 3oo men on each fide - 1b. 
between the Lacedemopians and Epginet# 137 
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Ge Pag. 
War between the Athenians and Eginetz NO 132 
Peloponneſian, begins . . . 185 
ſacred, or of the Phoceans . . 345 | 
Wiſe men, or ſages of Greece . . 69 | 
Wreſthng ; . ; o » 106 | 
* | | 
Xenocrates the philoſopher . . 450 | 
Xenophon, charaQter of as a writer 242 
condu& in the famous retreat of the 10,000 Greeks 262 
Kerxes reſolves to invade Greece ITE, 
ſets out, and arrives at Celene in Phrygia . 141 
winters at Sardis . 142 
tranſports his army from Aa Minor into Europe ib. 
reviews his forces at Doriſca in Thrace . 143 
numbers of his army and fleet ib. 
oppoſed by .Leonidas at the paſs of Thermopyle - 146 
flies precipitately from Greece  .« 4 152 
aſſaſſinated . D - 166 
Y 
Youth, Grecian, education of FRI 5 2 99 - -.. | | 
nm ab = 
Zacyuthus, iſland . ; . '0 3k | 
Zaleucns the philoſopher _ . . 575 | 
Zeno the Stoic philoſopher . "uh 450 | 
Zeuxis the painter IS . . 245 | 
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